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to  the  highest  of  all  stadiee— 
Dialectic :  and  to  the  region  of 
pore  intelligible  Fonns      ..     ..    74 

Qoeetion  by  Olankon -- What  is 
the  Dialectic  Power  f  Sobatet 
declares  that  he  cannot  answer 
with  certain^,  and  that  Qlan- 
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F^rm    good     A. 

-The  Synoptic  view  pecoUar  to  the 
IMalecticfan     70 

Scale  and  domtion  of  Tarioos  stn- 
dies  for  the  OnardJans,  from 
yonth  upwards      tb. 

All  these  stndies,  and  this  educa- 
tion, are  common  to  females  as 
wellasmales 77 

Vbst  formation  of  the  Platonic  dty 
—how  brought  about :  difBcult^ 
bat  not  impossible 78 

The  ci^  thus  formed  will  last 
long,  Dut  not  for  eter.  After  a 
oerviin  time,  it  will  bedn  to  de- 
generate. Stages  of  its  degenemcy  i6. 

1.  Timoeracy  and  the  timocratioal 
IndiTiduaL  2.  Oligarchy,  and 
the  oligarchical  indiTidual..    ..    79 

8.  Democracy,  and  the  democrati- 
cal  individual 80 

4.  Passage  from  democracy  to  des- 
potism. Character  of  the  des- 
potic dty  81 

Despotic  individual  corresponding 
tothatdty      8S 
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stages,  ttom  best  to  worse. 
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Misery  of  the  despotised  dty      . .    83 

Supreme  Misery  of  the  despotistng 
indiTidual <6. 

Conduaicm— The  Modd  dtj  and 
the  individual  correroonding  to 
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wmch  is  farthest  removed  from 
it,  is  the  most  misenible  of  all  . .    84 

The  Just  Man  is  happy  in  and 
through  his  Justice,  nowever  he 
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may  be  treated  by  othera.  The 
Unjust  Man,  miserable       . .     . .    84 

Other  arguments  proving  the  eame 
condudon— Pleasures  of  Intelli- 
gence are  the  best  of  all  plea- 
sures     ..   ib» 

They  are  the  only  pleasures  com- 
pletdy  true  ana  pure.  Com- 
parison of  pleasure  and  pain 
with  neutrality.  Prevalent  il- 
ludotts       86 

Most  men  know  nothing  of  true 
and  pure  pleasure.  Simile  of 
the  Kosmos- Absolute  height 
and  depth 87 

Nourishment  of  the  mind  partakes 
more  of  real  essence  than  nou- 
rishment of  the  body— Replen- 
ishment of  the  mind  imparts 
fuUer  pleasure  than  replenish- 
ment of  the  bod  V 88 

Comparative  wortnlessness  of  the 

Sleasures  of  Appetite  and  Ambi- 
ion,   when    measured    against 
those  of  IntellUence 80 

The  Just  Man  will  be  happy  from 
his  justice— He  will  look  only  to 
ihe  good  order  of  his  own  ooind 
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B(  capitulation— The  Just  Man  will 
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tific theory.  State  of  Just  and 
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somed  as  oonstitntiiig  the  whole 
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conform,  in  tales  about  Gods  and 
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lective life,  and  duties,  for 
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nomlnatioiis  amonK  the  Onar- 
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templated   182 
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poets.  No  one  la  allowed  to 
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Oontnst  of  Leges  with  Gorglaa 
tndPluedras 824 

BanlationB  for  the  new  colony— 
Aoont  rellfione  worahip,  the  oni- 
dee  of  Delphi  and  Dodona  are 
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Begnlations  aboat  land,  soooes- 
dons,  marriages,  Ac  The  nun- 
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debts  enforced  by  law 8S1 

Board  of  thirtT-scTen  Nomophy> 
Inlres  grnifiral  snperrisors  of  the 
laws  and  thdr  execution— how 
deeted      832 

MUitazy  commandeia  —  (Jeneral 
coundl  of  860  —  complicated 
mode  of  dection ib, 

Gharacter  of  the  doctoral  scheme 
—Plato's  Tiews  about  wealth- 
he  caters  partly  for  the  olinr- 
chical  sentiment,  partly  for  the 
democratical 838 

MeetingB  of  councQ- other  magi- 
strates—A^^ranomi  —  Astynomi, 
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niimKiyptia 
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Plato's  way  of  meeting  this  feeling 
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—intermediate  inquiry  and  re- 
port by  a  special  Commisdoner     840 

Wnat  laws  the  magistrates  are  to 
enforce— Bfany  details  must  be 
left  to  the  Nomophylakes 841 

Blarriage-Laws— Rich  husbands  to 
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forbidden 842 

Laws  about  slaveiy.  Slaves  to  be 
wdl  fed,  and  never  treated  with 
crudty  or  insolence.  The  master 
must  not  converse  with  them  . .    ib. 

(Hxcular  form  for  the  dty— Tem- 
ples in  the  centre— No  walls 
roundit     844 

Mode  of  life  prescribed  to  new- 
married  couples— They  are  to 
take  the  best  care  about  good 
procreation  for  the  dty      ..    ..   ib. 

Board  of  superintending  matrons    845 

Age  fixed  for  marrisfe.  During 
the  first  ten  veaxs  the  couple  are 
under  obligation  to  procreate  for 
the  dty— Bestricttons  during 
these  ten  years      tb. 

How  infants  are  to  be  brought  up 
—Nurses— Perpetual  re^ilated 
movements— nsdul  for  toning 
down  violent  emotions 848 

Choric  and  orchestic  movements, 
thdr  effect  in  discharging  strong 
emotions 847 

Training  of  boys  and  girls     ..    ..  848 
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youth  —  Poetry,  songs,  mudc, 
dances,  must  aU  be  fixed  by  au- 
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Mischief  done  by  poets  i^aiing 
toplease 849 
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the  lyre,  from  ten  to  thirteen 
years  of  age.  Masters  will  teach 
the  laws  and  homilies  of  the 
lawgiver,  and  licensed  extracts 
fromthepoets       850 

The  teaching  is  to  be  simple,  and 
common  to  both  sexes 851 

Rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  geo- 
metry to  be  taught      862 

Astronomy  must  be  taught.  In 
order  that  the  dtlaens  may  not 
assert  libellous  falsehoods  re- 
specting the  heavenly  bodies    ..  864 

Hunting— how  Ibt  permitted  or 
advised      866 

Large  general  sense  which  Plato 
gives io  the  word  hunting  ..    ..868 
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determined  by  lawgiver      ..    ..867 
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Gymnastic  training  must  have  re- 
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to  war,  not  to  athletic       1 
prisM 868 

RMnlatlon  of  Mxiial  int«rooane. 
^mitla  or  pablie  meas       ..    .. 

Bagnlationa  about  landed  nropartj 
—  Boandarioi— limited  power 
of  ining  b7  magiatratea      ..    .. 

Regalatiooa  abovt  attlnuia— Dia- 
tribntion  of  the  autaal  landed 
prodnee     861 

Admiaakm  of  vealdent  Ketlca— 
oonditiona  attached     888 

Offenoea  and  penal  Jodicatare— 
Prooedvre  of  the  Dikaata   ..    ..   ftc 

Sacrilege,  the  grateat  of  an  Crimea. 
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Thm  poniahed  bj  pama  dvplL 
Oeneral  ezhoitation  f oonded  by 
Plato  upon  thia  enactment 

All  nnjnat  men  are  udnst  involan- 
taiC^.'No  aoch  thing  aa  tolon- 
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lua.  i.  Tleanzmble  stimulus. 
8.  Ignoianoe 866 

The  unjust  man  is  under  the  in- 
fhienee  either  of  the  first  or  se- 
cond of  these  causes,  without  oon- 
tronl  of  Reason.  If  be  acts  under 
eontronl  of  Beason,  though  the 
Beason  be  bad,  he  is  not  unjust  807 
Beaaoningpf  Plato  to laTe  his  doo- 
tiine— lEhat  no  man  commits 

injustice  TOluntarily     ib. 

Peculiar  definition  of  h^ustioe.    A 


may  do  great  roluntary 
hurt  to  othen,  and  yet  not  be 
unjust,  prorlded  he  does  it  under 
the  influence  of  Beason,  and  not 

of  Appetite       868 

FlaU/a  purpose  in  the  Laws  ii  to 
prerent  or  remedy  not  only  in- 
justice but  misconduct       ..     ..860 
Varietiea  of  homicide— modes  of 

dealing  with  them  penally . .    ..  870 
Homidde   inToluntazy— -Homicide 

under  proTocati<m ib. 

Hondeide  TohmtaxT 871 

Homicide  between idnsmen  ..    ..872 
Homiddejustiflable— in  what  cases  t6. 

Infliction  of  wounds ib. 

Infliction  of  blows     878 

Plato  haa  borrowed  much  from 
Attic   procedure,  especially   in 
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regard  to  Homicide  —  Peculiar 
Tiew  of  Homicide  at  Athens,  aa 

tojprooedare    874 

Impie^  or  outrace  oflfered  to  di- 

Vine  things  or  placea    8!7S 

All  impiety  anses  from  one  or 
other  of  three  hereiies.  L  No 
belief  in  the  Oods.  8.  Belief  that 
the  Gods  interfere  rery  litUe. 
8.  Belief  that  they  may  be  ap- 
peased by  prayer  and  sacrifice  ..  878 
Punishment  xor  these  three  hereti- 
cal belief^  with  or  without  overt 

act      a. 

Heretic,  whose  conduct  haa  been 
▼irtnous  and  faolUess,  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  five  years,  perhaps 

more ib. 

Heretic  with  bad  conduct— punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted      877 

No  private  worship  or  religious 
rites  allowed.  Every  citixen 
nrast  worship  at  the  public  tem- 
ples       ib. 

Uncertain  and  mischieTous  action 
of  the  religious  sentiment  upon 
individuals,  if  not  controulea  by 

public  authority     878 

Intolerant  spirit  of  Plato's  legisla- 
tion  respecting   uniformity   of 

belief 87l> 

The  persons  denounced  by  Plato 
aa  heretics,  and  punished  aa 
such,  would  have  included  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Grecian  world  . .  881 
Pro<im  or  prefatory  discourse  of 
Plato,    for   these   severe   laws 

sgainst  heretics     888 

The  third  variety  of  heresy  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  worst  — the 
belief  in  Gods  oersuadable  by 

prayer  and  sacrifice      884 

Heretics  censured  by  Plato— So- 
krates     censured    before     the 

Athenian  Dikaata 886 

Kosmological    and   Kosmogonical 

tbeorv  announced  in  Leges 
Soul— Older,  more  powerinl  in  the 
universe  than  Body.  Different 
souls  are  at  work  in  the  universe 
—the  good  soul  and  the  bad  soul  ib. 
Plato's  argument  is  unsatisfactory 

and  inconsiBtent    

Reverence  of  Plato  for  uniform 

circular  rotation     

Argument  of  Plato  to  confute  the 

second  class  of  heretics    *  . .     ..   ib. 
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public  880 
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efficacy  of  prayer  and  sacrifice  to 
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PikOB 

What  is  the  oomrnon  pruperty  of 
Pnidence,  Courage,  Temperance, 
JusUce,  by  reason  of  wbich  each 
is  called  Virtue  ?     4S5 

The  only  common  property  is  that 
all  of  them  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  society,  and  tend 
to  promote  homan  security  and 
tyuipiness ib, 

Tenoency  of  the  four  opposite  qua- 
lities to  lessen  homaa   happi- 


426 


A  certain  measure  of  aH  the  four 
▼irtnes  is  required.  In  Judging 
of  particalar  acts  instigatea  by 
each,  there  is  always  a  tadt 
reference  to  the  hurt  or  beneflt 
In  the  special  case iU 


-«  FAQS 

Plato  places  these  foar  rirtaes  in 
the  highest  scale  of  Bzpetenda 
or  Bona,  on  the  groand  that  all 
the  other  Bona  are  sure  to  flow 
from  them 428 

In  thus  directing  the  attention  of 
the  Conncil  to  the  common  pro- 
perty  of  the  four  ylrtaes,  Plato 
enforces  noon  them  the  neoes- 
sitj  of  looking  to  the  security 
and  hMpiness  of  tbeh:  commu- 
nis as  the  paramoont  end       ..  429 

But  ne  enjoins  also  other  objec- 
tionable ends  ib. 

Intolerance  of  PUto— Comparison 
of  the  Platonic  communiqr  with 
Athens      ib. 


PLATO. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


PLATONIC  REPUBLIC— ABSTRACT. 


The  Republic  is  the  longest  of  all  the  Platonic  dialogues,  except 
the  dialogue  De  Legibus.  It  consists  of  ten  books,  each  of  them 
as  long  as  any  one  of  the  dialogues  which  w^have  passed  in 
review.  Partly  from  its  length — partly  from  its  lofty  pretensions 
as  the  great  constructive  work  of  Plato — I  shall  give  little  more 
than  an  abstract  of  it  in  the  present  chapter,  and  shall  reserve 
remark  and  comment  for  the  succeeding. 

The  professed  subject  is — What  is  Justice  ?    Is  the  just  man 
happy  in  or  by  reason  of  his  justice,  whatever  conse-   Declared 
quences  may  befall  himi    Is  tie  unjust  man  unhappy  b^SSc^* 
by  reason  of  his  injustice  ?    But  the  ground  actually  ^qiansioii 
travelled  over  by  Sokrates,  from  whose  mouth  the  plication  of 
exposition  proceeds,  is  fai  more  extensive  than  could  JonnectS 
have  been  anticipated  from  this  announced  problem,   with  it 
An  immense  variety  of  topics,  belonging  to  man  and  society,  is 
adverted  to  more  or  less  fully.    A  theory  of  psychology  or  phreno- 
logy generally,  is  laid  down  and  advocated  :  like>vise  a  theory  of 
the  Intellect,  distributed  into  its  two  branches  :  1.  Science,  with 
the  Platonic  Forms  or  Ideas  as  Realities  corresponding  to  it ;  2. 
Opinion,  with  the  fluctuating  semi-realities  or  pseudo-realities, 
which  form  its  object.    A  sovereign  rule,  exercised  by  philo- 
sophy, is  asserted  as  indispensable  to  human  happiness.    The 
fundamental  conditions  of  a  good  society,  as  Plato  conceived  it, 
are  set  forth  at  considerable  length,  and  contrasted  with  the  social 
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corruptions  of  various  existing  forms  of  government.  The  out- 
line of  a  perfect  education,  intellectual  and  emotional,  is  drawn 
up  and  prescribed  for  the  ruling  class :  with  many  accompany- 
ing remarks  on  the  objectionable  tendencies  of  the  popular  and 
consecrated  poems.  The  post-existence,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul,  is  affirmed  in  the  concluding  books.  As 
the  result  of  the  whole,  Plato  emphatically  proclaims  his  convic- 
tion, that  the  just  man  is  happy  in  and  through  his  justice,  quite 
apart  from  all  consideration  of  consequences — ^yet  that  the  con- 
sequences also  will  be  such  as  to  add  to  his  happiness,  both 
during  life  as  well  as  after  death  :  and  the  imjust  man  unhappy 
in  and  through  his  injustice. 
The  dramatic  introduction  of  the  dialogue  (which  is  described 

Personaees  ^  ^®^^  during  the  summer,  immediately  after  the 
of  the  festival  of  the  Bendideia  in  Peiraeus),  with  the  pic- 

dialogue.       ^^^^^  ^£  ^^^  j^g^  KephaluB  and  his  views  upon  old 

age,  is  among  the  richest  and  most  spirited  in  the  Platonic 
works :  but  the  discussion  does  not  properly  begin  until  Kepha- 
lus  retires,  leaving  it  to  be  carried  on  by  Sokrates  with  Pole- 
marchus,  Glaukon,  Adeimantus,  and  Thrasymachus. 

"Old  age  has  its  advantages  to  reasonable  men  (says  Eephalus). 
Views  of  If  I  have  lost  the  pleasures  of  youth,  I  have  at  the 
j^J^JJJ  same  time  lost  the  violent  desires  which  then  over- 
«g««  mastered  me.    I  now  enjoy  tranquillity  and  peace. 

Without  doubt,  this  is  in  part  owing  to  my  wealth.  But  the 
beat  that  wealth  does  for  me  is,  that  it  enables  me  to  make  com- 
pensation for  deceptions  and  injustice,  practised  on  other  men  in 
my  younger  days — and  to  fulfil  all  vows  made  to  the  Gkxis.  An 
old  man  who  is  too  poor  to  render  such  atonement  for  past 
falsehood  and  injustice,  becomes  uneasy  in  his  mind  as  death 
approaches ;  he  begins  to  fear  that  the  stories  about  Hades,  which 
he  has  heard  and  ridiculed  in  his  youth,  may  perhaps  prove 
true."* 

"  Is  that  your  explanation  of  justice  (asks  Sokrates) :  that  it 
Definition  consists  in  telling  truth,  and  rendering  to  every  one 
of  Justice      what   you  have  had  from    him?"      Tlie  old  man 

1  Plat.  Repub.  i.  pp.  828  A,  850  D,  Compare  the  language  of  Cato,  more 
854  A.  rhetorical  and  exaggerated  than  that  of 

3  Plato,  Repub.  i.  pp.  890-831.  Kephalus,  in  Cic.  De  Senect  c.  18-14. 
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WHAT  IS  JUSTICE  Y 


Kephalus   here  withdraws;    Polemarchus    and    the  J7,^™^^ 
others  prosecute  the  discussion.     "The  poet  Simo-  consisuin 
iiides  (says  Polemarchus)  gives  an  explanation  like  J?e??'JJl^^ 
to  that  which  you  have  stated— when  he  affirms,   J'JJg^yj^ 
That  just  dealing  consists  in  rendering  to  every  man  him. 
what  is  owing  to  him." 

"I  do  not  know  what  Simonides  means,"  replies  Sokrates. 
«  He  cannot  mean  that  it  is  always  right  to  tell  the  objections 
truth,  or  always  right  to  give  back  a  deposit    If  ^^^^ 
my  friend,  having  deposited  arms  with  me,  after-  Thereare 
wards  goes  mad,  and  in  that  state  demands  them  which  it  is 
back,  it  would  not  be  right  in  me  either  to  restore  "^^J^^ 
the  arms,  or  to  tell  the  truth,  to  a  man  in  that  condi-   what  is 
tion.    Therefore  to  say  that  justice  consists  in  speak-   totefi'ffe 
ing  truth  and  in  giving  back  what  we  have  received,   '™^ 
cannot  be  a  good  definition."  ^ 

Polemarchus  here  gives  a  peculiar  meaning  to  the  phrase 
of  Simonides:  a  man  owes  good  to  his  friends — evil  to  his 
enemies:  and  he  ought  to  payback  both.'  Upon  this  Sokrates 
comments.' 


Plato.  Bepnb.  L  p.  831  C-D. 

The  histoncal  Sokrates  argues  in 
the  same  manner  (in  the  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon.  See  his  conversation 
with  Eathydemns,  It.  2 ;  and  Cicero, 
De  OfBc  iiL  26,  94-06X 

s  Sokrates  here  remarks  that  the 
nreoepta— Speak  tnitii ;  Restore  what 
has  been  confided  to  you— ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  uniTsrsally  binding. 
Sometimes  Justice,  or  those  higher 
grounds  upon  which  the  rules  of  justice 
are  founded,  prescribe  that  we  should 
disobey  the  precepts.  Sokrates  takes 
this  for  granted,  as  a  matter  which  no 
one  will  dispute ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  what  Plato  had  here  in  his  mind 
was,  the  obvious  consideration  that  to 
teU  the  tenth  or  restore  a  wei^iwn 
deposited,  to  one  who  had  gone  mad. 
would  do  no  good  to  anv  one,  ana 
might  do  immense  miscnief:  thus 
showing  that  general  utility  is  both 
the  foundation  and  the  limiting  prin- 
ciple of  all  precepts  respecting  iust 
and  ui^ust  That  this  is  present  to 
the  mind  of  Plato  appears  evident  from 
his  assuming  the  position  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  it  is  moreover  Sokratic,  as 


we  see  by  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeno- 
phon. 

But  Plato,  in  another  passage  of  the 
Republic,  clothes  this  Sokratic  doctrine 
in  a  language  and  hjrpothesia  of  his 
own.  He  sets  up  Forms  or  Ideas,  prr 
$e.  The  Just  — The  Unjust^  — The 
Honourable,— The  Base,  Ac.  He  dis- 
tinguishes each  of  these  from  the  many 
separate  manifestations  in  which  it  is 
specialised.  The  Form,  though  one 
reality  in  itself  .appears  manifold  when 
embodied  and  disguised  in  these 
diversified  accompaniments.  It  re- 
mains One  and  Unchanged,  the  obiect 
of  Science  and  universal  infallible 
truth  :  but  each  of  its  separate  mani- 
festations is  peculiar  to  itself,  appears 
differently  to  different  minds,  and 
admits  of  no  higher  certaintv  than 
fallible  opinion.  Though  the  Form  of 
Justice  always  remains  the  same,  yet 
its  subordinate  embodiments  ever 
fluctuate ;  there  is  no  given  act  nor 
assemblage  of  acts  which  is  always 
just.  Every  just  act  (see  Republic, 
V.  pp.  476  A— 479  A)  is  liable  under 
certain  circumstances  to  become  unjust; 
or  to  be  invaded  anct  overdouden  by 
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Ezplana- 
tioa  by 
Polemar- 
choa— Far- 
ther inter- 
TOKationsby 
Sokrates— 
Justice  ren 


proper  and 
gnitable: 
but  how? 
in  what 


S, — Simonides  meant  to  say  (you  tell  me)  that  Justice  consists 
in  rendering  benefits  to  your  friends,  evil  to  your 
enemies  :  that  is,  in  rendering  to  each  what  is  proper 
and  suitable.  But  we  must  ask  him  farther — Proper 
and  suitable — how  ?  in  what  cases  ?  to  whom  ?  The 
medical  art  is  that  which  renders  what  is  proper  and 
dOTswhskUs  suitable,  of  nourishment  and  medicaments  for  the 
health  of  the  body  :  the  art  of  cookery  is  that  which 
renders  what  is  proper  and  suitable,  of  savoury  ingre- 
dients for  the  satisfaction  of  the  palate.  In  like 
manner,  the  cases  must  be  specified  in  which  justice 
renders  what  is  proper  and  suitable — to  whom,  how, 
or  whati*  P.— Justice  consists  in  doing  good  to 
friends,  evil  to  enemies.  S.-^Who  is  it  that  is  most  efficient  in 
benefiting  his  friends  and  injuring  his  enemies,  as  to  health  or 
disease  1  P. — It  is  the  physician.  S, — Who,  in  reference  to  the 
dangers  in  navigation  by  sea?  P. — The  steersman.  S. — In 
what  matters  is  it  that  the  just  man  shows  his  special  efficiency, 
to  benefit  friends  and  hurt  enemies  ?  '  P. — In  war :  as  a  comba- 
tant for  the  one  and  against  the  other.  8.  —To  men  who  are  not 
sick,  the  physician  is  of  no  use — nor  the  steersman,  to  men  on 


j)ro- 
perf  under 
whatdr- 
comstanoei 
i«  Justice 
nsefttlT 


the  Form  of  InjuRtice.  The  genoine 
philosopher  will  detect  the  Form  of 
Jostioe  wherever  it  is  to  be  foond,  in 
the  midst  of  accompaniments  howerer 
discrepant  and  confused,  over  all  which 
he  wUl  ascend  to  the  reffipn  of  universal 
truth  and  reality.  The  unphiloso- 
phical  mind  cannot  accomplish  this 
ascent,  nor  detect  the  pare  Form,  nor 
even  recosnise  its  real  existence :  but 
sees  nothing  beyond  the  multiplicity 
<^  diverse  {Mrticular  cases  in  wnich  it 
Is  or  appears  to  be  embodied.  Respect- 
ing these  particular  cases  there  £b  no 
constant  or  universal  truth,  no  full 
•denoa  They  cannot  be  thrown  into 
classes  to  which  the  superior  Form 
eonstantly  and  unconditionally  ad- 
heres. They  are  midway  between 
reality  and  non-reality  :  they  are  mat- 
ters of  opinion  more  or  less  reasonable, 
but  not  of  certain  science  or  uncondi- 
tional affirmation.  Among  mankind 
genendly.  who  see  nothii^  of  true 
and  aJbsolute  Form,  the  received  rules 
and  dogmas  respecting  the  Just,  the 
Beautiful,  Ac,  are  of  this  intermediate 


and  ambiguous  kind :  they  can  neiUier 
be  affirmed  universally,  nor  denied 
universally ;  they  are  partly  true, 
partly  false,  determinable  onW  by 
opinion  in  each  separate  case.  Plato, 
Hepub.  v.  p.  479  C-D  :  ovr'  etrau  ovre 
fL^^  etvot  ov6i¥  avrw¥  Svyarhy  wayimt 
ro^irai,  ovre  aft^oiTtfta  ovrv  ov^crcpov 
•  .^  .  Tdk  ritv  woXkSty  voAXa  i^fu^ta,  jca- 
Aov  re  Wpi  «ai  ritv  oAAmi',  ficro^v  vov 
KvAii^trat  rov  r«  ft.^  Srrof  col  rov  orrof 

fltAtXpCVMf. 

Of  the  distinction  here  drawn  in 
general  terms  by  Phito,  between  the 
pure  unchangeable  Form,  and  the 
subordinate  riswson  of  particulars  in 
which  that  Form  is  or  appears  to  be 
embodied,  the  reasoning  above  cited 
respecting  truth -telling  and  giving 
back  a  deposit  Ls  an  example. 

1  Plato,  Republic,  L  p.  832  D.  i 
oZv  3^  TiVi  ri  awoiiiov<ra  r4x*^  ftueoto- 
irirnav  jcoAoiro  ; 

a  Plato.  Bepublic,  L  p.  832  B.  6 
3ucauoc  iv  rim  wpd^et  icai  irpbf  ri  ipyov 
ivvarttraTOi  ^iXovc  m^tktiv  koX  cx^povf 
fikoLwrtiP  t 
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dry  land :  Do  you  mean  in  like  manner,  that  the  just  man  is 
useless  to  those  who  are  not  at  war  ?  P. — No  :  I  do  not  mean 
that  Justice  is  useful  in  peace  also.  S. — So  also  is  husbandry, 
for  raising  food — shoemaking,  for  providing  shoes.  Tell  me  for 
what  want  or  acquisition  justice  is  useful  during  peace  1  P. — It 
is  useful  for  the  common  dealings  and  joint  transactions  between 
man  and  man.  S. — When  we  are  engaged  in  playing  at  draughts, 
the  good  player  is  our  useful  co-operator  :  when  in  laying  bricks 
and  stones,  the  skilful  mason :  much  more  than  the  just  man. 
Can  you  specify  in  what  particular  transactions  the  just  man  has 
any  superior  usefulness  as  a  co-operator  1  P. — In  affairs  of 
money,  I  think.  S. — Surely  not  in  the  employment  of  money. 
When  you  want  to  buy  a  horse,  you  must  take  for  your  assistant, 
not  the  just  man,  but  one  who  knows  horses :  so  also,  if  you 
are  purchasing  a  ship.  What  are  those  modes  of  jointly  employ- 
ing money,  in  which  the  just  man  is  more  useful  than  others  ? 
P. — He  is  useful  when  you  wish  to  have  your  money  safely  kept. 
S. — That  is,  when  your  money  is  not  to  be  employed,  but  to  lie 
idle :  so  that  when  your  money  is  useless,  then  is  the  time  when 
justice  is  useful  for  it  P. — So  it  seems.  S, — In  regard  to  other 
things  also,  a  sickle,  a  shield,  a  lyre — when  you  want  to  use 
them,  the  pruner,  the  hoplite,  the  musician,  must  be  invoked  as 
co-operators :  justice  is  useful  only  when  you  are  to  keep  them 
unused.  In  a  word,  justice  is  useless  for  the  use  of  any  thing, 
and  useful  merely  for  things  not  in  use.  Upon  this  showing,  it 
is  at  least  a  matter  of  no  great  worth.^ 

But  let  us  pursue  the  investigation  (continues  Sokrates).     In 
boxing  or  in  battle,  is  not  he  who  is  best  in  striking.   The  Just 
best  also  in  defending  himself?    In  regard  to  disease,  ^J^"* 
is  not  he  who  can  best  guard  himself  against  it,  the  Reepinc 
most  formidable  for  imparting  it  to  others  ?    Is  not  g^^eX 
the  general  who  watches  best  over  his  own  camp,  also  J^^'^^dT* 
the  most  effective  in  surprising  and  over-reaching  the  forst«aiiig 
enemy  ?    In  a  word,  whenever  a  man  is  effective  as  a  5Su5ogSs^ 
guard  of  any  thing,  is  he  not  also  effective  as  a  thief  ^^^^^ 
of  iti    P.— Such  seems  the  course  of  the  discussion.     S. — ^Well 
then,  the  just  man  turns  out  to  be  a  sort  of  thief,  like  the 

1  Plat.  Repab.  i.  pp.  332-88S.     333  E :    iiitaiotrvyrf,  <i  irpbf  ra  axpi)<rra  xpif'^MOi' 
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Homeric  Autolykus.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Simonides, 
justice  is  a  mode  of  thieving,  for  the  profit  of  friends  and  damage 
of  enemies.'  P.— It  cannot  be  so.  I  am  in  utter  confusion. 
Yet  I  think  still  that  justice  is  profitable  to  friends,  and  hurtful 
to  enemies. 

S. — Whom  do  you  call  friends  :  those  whom  a  man  believes  to 
jnstioe  be  good, — or  those  who  really  are  good,  whether  he 

dS^^  believes  them  to  be  so  or  not :  and  the  like,  in  refer- 
to  Trtends,  ence  to  enemies?  P, — I  mean  those  whom  he  believes 
mies— But  to  be  good.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  love  them 
nutn'miB-  *^^  ^*^  ^®  should  hate  those  whom  he  believes  to  be 
tjjkei  w^  evil.  S, — But  is  not  a  man  often  mistaken  in  this 
ATO.  and  belief?  P. — Yes :  often.  S. — In  so  far  as  a  man  is 
^^^  q{  mistaken,  the  good  men  are  his  enemies,  and  the  evil 
bad  men?  men  his  friends.  Justice,  therefore,  on  your  showing, 
consists  in  doing  good  to  the  evil  men,  and  evil  to  the  good  men. 
P. — So  it  appeeu^  & — Now  good  men  are  just,  and  do  no 
wrong  to  any  one.  It  is  therefore  just,  on  your  explanation, 
to  hurt  those  who  do  no  wrong.  P. — Impossible!  that  is  a 
monstrous  doctrine.  S, — You  mean,  then,  that  it  is  just  to  hurt 
unjust  men,  and  to  benefit  just  men  ?  P. — ^Yes  ;  that  is  some- 
thing better.  S. — It  will  often  happen,  therefore,  when  a  man 
misjudges  about  others,  that  justice  will  consist  in  hurting  his 
friends,  since  they  are  in  his  estimation  the  evil  men :  and  in 
benefiting  his  enemies,  since  they  are  in  his  estimation  the  good 
men.  Now  this  is  the  direct  contrary  of  what  Simonides  defined 
to  be  justice.' 

*'  We  have  misconceived  the  meaning  of  Simonides  (replies 
Justice  Polemarchus).    He  must  have  meant  that  justice  con- 

doing  good     sists  in  benefiting  your  friend,  assuming  him  to  be  a 

friwid*  tf  g^**^  °^*"^  •  ^^  ^  hurting  your  enemy,  assuming  him 

realiyagood  to  be  an  evil  man."    Sokrates  proceeds  to  impugn  the 

to  your  ene-  definition  in  this  new  sense.    He  shows  that  justice 

1^,  with  the  ^jogg  jj^Q^  admit  of  our  hurting  any  man,  either  evil  or 

Sokratee    '  good.    By  hurting  the  evil  man,  we  only  n^Jce  him 

thJjSt^*  more  evil  than  he  was  before.    To  do  this  belongs  not 

1  Plat.  Bepub.  i.  p.  834  B.    €0tJt«K  ojBv    m^A<i«  jjUrroi  twi'  ^lAwv,  koX  iw\  fikifi-jg 
h  6iKaio<rv¥n  .  .  .  jcXcimin?  tw  tlyai,  in     riiy  ix^piv. 

a  Plato.  RepabUc,  L  p.  334  D. 
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to  justice,  but  to  injustice.'    The  definition  of  justice  J^J^^JI^ 
— That  it  consists  in  rendering  benefit  to  friends  and   to  any  one. 
hurt  to  enemies— is  not  suitable  to  a  wise  man  like  J^  simS" 
Simonides,  but  to  some  rich  potentate  like  Periander  j"d»  «• 
or  Xerxes,  who  thinks  his  own  power  irresistible.' 

At  this  turn  of  the  dialogue,  when  the  definition  given  by 
Simonides  has  just  been  refut«i,  Thrasymachus  breaks  xhragy,ni^. 
in,  and  takes  up  the  conversation  with  Sokrates.    He  chos  takes 
is  depicted  as  angry,  self-confident  to  excess,  and  i(^e-^ 
coarse  in  his  manners  even  to  the  length  of  insult.   S^^jJjJ^® 
The  portrait  given  of  him  is  memorable  for  its  dra-  drawn  of 
matic  vivacity,  and  is  calculated  to  present  in  an 
odious  point  of  view  the  doctrines  which  he  advances :  like  the 
personsd  deformities  which  Homer  heaps  upon  Thersites  in  the 
Uiad.'    But  how  far  it  is  a  copy  of  the  real  man,  we  have  no 
evidence  to  inform  us. 

In  the  contrast  between  Sokrates  and  Thrasymachus,  Plato 
gives  valuable  hints  as  to  the  conditions  of  instruc- 
tive colloquy.      "  What  nonsense  is  all  this  ! "  (ex-   Thraayma- 
claims  Thrasymachus).    "Do  not  content   yourself  laMued 
with  asking  questions,  Sokrates,  which  you  know  is  manner  of 
much  easier  than  answering:   but  tell  us  yourself  conditions 
what  Justice  is :    give  us  a  plain  answer :   do  not  Jj^^j^ 
tell  us  that  it  is  what  is  right — or  profitable — or  for 
our  interest — or  gainful — or  advantageous:  for  I  will  not  listen 
to  any  trash  like  this."     "Be  not  so  harsh  with  us,  Thrasy- 
machus "  (replies  Sokrates,  in  a  subdued  tone).    "  If  we  have 
taken  the  wrong  course  of  inquiry,  it  is  against  our  own  will. 
You  ought  to  feel  pity  for  us  rather  than  anger."    "  I  thought " 
(rejoined  Thrasymachus,  with  a  scornful  laugh)  "  that  you  would 
have  recourse  to  your  usual  pretence  of  ignorance,  and  would 
decline  answering."    S. — How  can  I  possibly  answer,  when  you 
prescribe  beforehand  what  I  am  to  say  or  not  to  say  ?    If  you 
ask  men — How  much  is  twelve?  and  at  the  same  time  say — 

1  Plato,  Republic,  L  pp.  335-390.  ciency  may  be  proved  in  each  of  many 

<  Here  is  a  characteristic  specimen  successive  as  well  as  different  cases. 

of  searching  cross-examination  in  the  >  Homer.  Iliad  B  216.     Respecting 

Platonic    or    Sokratic    style :    citing  Thrasymachus  the  reader  should  com- 

multiplied    analogies,   and    requiring  pare   Spen^el— Zvi^oyi^yA  Tryvwf— pp. 

the  generalities  of  a  definition  to  be  94-06 :    which  abates  the  ocUnm   in- 

dothed  with  particulars,  that  its  suffi-  spired  by  this  picture  in  the  Republic. 
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Don't  tell  me  that  it  is  twice  six,  or  three  times  four,  or  four 
times  three — how  can  any  man  answer  your  question?  T, — 
As  if  the  two  cases  were  similar!  S.— Why  not  similar?  But 
even  though  they  be  not  similar,  yet  if  the  respondent  thinks 
them  so,  how  can  he  help  answering  according  as  the  matter 
appears  to  him,  whether  we  forbid  him  or  not?  T. — Is  that 
what  you  intend  to  do  ?  Are  you  going  to  give  me  one  of  those 
cmswers  which  I  forbade  ?  S. — Very  likely  I  may,  if  on  con- 
sideration it  appears  to  me  the  proper  answerJ  T. — What 
will  you  say  if  I  show  you  another  answer  better  than  all  of 
them?  What  penalty  will  you  then  impose  upon  yourself? 
S. — What  penalty? — why,  that  which  properly  falls  upon  the 
ignorant  It  is  their  proper  fate  to  learn  from  men  wiser  than 
themselves:  that  is  the  penalty  which  I  am  prepared  for.' 
After  a  few  more  words,  in  the  same  offensive  and  insolent 
tone  ascribed  to  him  from  the  beginning,  Thrasyma- 
slTenby  chus  produces  his  definition  of  Justice: — ''Justice  is 
^Jf^JJ*  that  which  is  advantageous  to  the  more  powerful", 
tioe  is  that  Some  comments  from  Sokrates  bring  out  a  fuller  ex- 
▼antageous  planation,  whereby  the  definition  stands  amended: — 
*°  *^S?"  "  Justice  is  that  which  is  advantageous  to  the  con- 
stituted authority,  or  to  that  which  holds  power,  in 
each  different  community:  monarchy,  oligarchy,  or 
democracy,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  of  these  au- 
thorities makes  laws  and  ordinances  for  its  own 
interest :  declares  what  is  just  and  unjust :  and 
punishes  all  citizens  who  infringe  its  commands. 
Justice  consists  in  obeying  these  commands.  In  this  sense, 
justice  is  everywhere  that  which  is  for  the  interest  or  advan- 
tage of  the  more  powerful"*    "I  too  believe **  (says  Sokrates) 


pot 
Comments 
by  Sokrates. 
What  if  the 
powerful 
man  mis- 
takes his 
own  adTan- 
ta^^e. 


1PlatO2Bepab.Lp.8S7C.  EiS'oSif 
KaX  fii)  t  VT  IV  ofioioVf  ^atfcrat 
Bi  r^  ipmrtiB  4vTi  roiovrov, 
i{rr6v  Tk  avrhv  olck  airoxpi- 
vtlcBat,  rh  ^atv6ii9vov  cavr 


7; 


cay  r«  ifM*^^  airayoprvwfi«c,  tav  rt  ii\ 
*AAAo  rt  oiv^  c^i|,  icai  <rv  ovrtt  at>(^<reic; 
&¥  cvM   awtiirov,  tovtwi'  ri    diroie^Ker; 
Ov«c  ay  BavnAO-tuiUf  j)y  i*  (yv,  cl  ^ot 

9  K.t^  ailiv^     OVTM     t6^fK€V, 

Tms  passage  deserves  notice,  inas- 
mnch  as  Plato  here  aflKrms,  in  very 
plain  language,  the  Protagorean  doc- 
trine, which  we  have  seen  him  trying 


to  refute  in  the  Thentdtus  and  Kiaty* 
las,— "Homo  Mensora,— Every  man  is 
a  measure  to  himself.  That  is  true  or 
false  to  every  man  which  appears  to 
him  so." 

Most  of  Plato's  dialogues  indeed 
imply  this  truth ;  for  no  man  makes 
more  constant  appeal  to  the  internal 
assent  or  dissent  of  the  individual 
interlocutor.  But  it  is  seldom  that  he 
declares  it  in  such  express  terms. 

2  Plato,  Republic,  i.  p.  887  D. 

>  Plato,  RepubUc.  i.  pp.  838-889. 
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**that  justice  is  something  advantageous,  in  a  certain  sense. 
But  whether  you  are  right  in  adding  these  words — *to  the 
more  powerful* — is  a  point  for  investigation.'  Assuming  that 
the  authorities  in  each  state  make  ordinances  for  their  own 
advantage,  you  will  admit  that  they  sometimes  mistake,  and 
enact  ordinances  tending  to  their  own  disadvantage.  In  so 
tea  as  they  do  this,  justice  is  not  that  which  is  advantageous, 
but  that  which  is  disadvantageous,  to  the  more  powerful.'  Your 
definition  therefore  will  not  hold." 

Thrasymachus  might  have  replied  to  this  objection  by  say- 
ing, that  he  meant  what  the  superior  power  con-   cortocUon 
ceived  to  be  for  its  own  advantage,  and  enacted  ac-  by  Thrasy- 
cordingly,  whether  such   conception  was  correct  or  the  Ruler 
erroneous.    This  interpretation,  though  indicated  by  ff^"**^^'^ 
a  remark  put  into  the  mouth  of  Kleitophon,  is  not  no  Koleiv- 
liBUlher  pursued.'    But  in  the  reply  really  ascribed  ^rS'^' 
to  Thrasymachus,  he  is  made  to  retract  what  he  had  ^^JjL^ 
just  before   admitted — that  the  superior   authority  —is  infal- 
sometimes  commits  mistakes.     In  so  far  as  a  supe-     ^^^ 
nor  or  a  ruler  makes  mistakes  (Thrasymachus  says),  he  is  not 
a  superior.    We  say,  indeed,  speaking  loosely,  that  the  ruler 
falls  into  error,  just   as  we   say   that  the    physician  or  the 
steersman  falls  into  error.     The  physician  does  not  err  qud 
physician,  nor  the  steersman  qud  steersman.      No  craftsman 
errs  qvd  craftsman.      If  he  errs,  it  is  not  from  his  craft,  but 
from  want  of  knowledge:  that  is,  from  want  of  craft.^    What 
the  ruler,  as  such,  declares  to  be  best  for  liimself,  and  there- 
fore enacts,  is  always  really  best  for  himself :  this  is  justice  for 
the  persons  under  his  rule. 

To  this  subtle  distinction,  Sokrates   replies   by  saying  (in 
substance),  "  If  you  take  the  draftsman  in  this  strict 
meaning,  as  representing  the  abstraction  Craft,  it  is  sokmtes— 
not  true  that  his  proceedings  are  directed  towards  J^^jSai!'' 
his  own  interest  or  advantage.    What  he  studies  is,   "We  Crafts. 


1  Plato,  Bepablic^  L  p.  880  B.    iwiiii        '  Plato,  Republic,  L  p.  340  B. 
yip  ^ft^po¥  W  Ti  clvcu  ical  iyit  hfjuoKo^         *  Plato,  Ref>ublic,  L  p.  840  E.    iwikf 

cTvot    rh    rov    Kptirrovott    <7**  oi    ofiapraywi,   iv  tS  ovk    coti    Sritnovpy6f 


2  Plato.  Republic,  L  p.  889  E. 


«^   0 
wore  Sriinovpyhi  ^  ao^bc  ff  apxMV  ov2ffl{ 
atiaprdvti  rorc  orov  apx***'  ]$• 
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™*»i»*«die»  the  advantage  of  his  subjects  or  clients,  not  his  own. 
of  those  The  physician,  as  such,  has  it  in  view  to  cure  his 
Jnmiand  patients:  the  steersman,  to  bring  his  passengers  safely 
not  hifl  own  to  harbour:  the  ruler,  so  far  forth  as  craftsman,  makes 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects,  and  not  for  his 
own.  If  obedience  to  these  laws  constitutes  justice,  therefore, 
it  is  not  true  that  justice  consists  in  what  is  advantageous  to 
the  superior  or  governing  power.  It  would  rather  consist  in 
what  is  advantageous  to  the  governed." » 

Thrasymachus  is  now  represented  as  renouncing  the  abstrac- 
Thrajiyma.  ^^^  above  noted,'  and  reverting  to  the  actualities  of 
choB  denies  Ufe.  "  Such  talk  is  childish ! "  (he  exclaims,  with  the 
tioe  is  the  coarseness  imputed  to  him  in  this  dialogue).  "  Shep- 
oSer.^''ffe  ^^^d^  and  herdsmen  tend  and  fatten  their  flocks  and 
jast  many  herds,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  sheep  and  oxen,  but 
off  than  the  for  the  profit  of  themselves  and  the  proprietors.  So 
Mci"Me^°**  too  the  genuine  ruler  in  a  city:  he  regards  his  sub- 
forced  to  jects  as  so  many  sheep,  looking  only  to  the  amount 
Ids  superior  of  profit  which  he  can  draw  from  them.'  Justice 
strength.  ^^  \j^  j-eal  truth,  the  good  of  another  ;  it  is  the  profit 
of  him  who  is  more  powerful  and  rules — the  loss  of  those  who 
are  weaker  and  must  obey.  It  is  the  unjust  man  who  rules 
over  the  multitude  of  just  €md  well-meaning  men.  They  serve 
him  because  he  is  the  stronger:  they  build  up  his  happiness 
at  the  cost  of  their  own.  Everywhere,  both  in  private  dealing 
and  in  public  function,  the  just  man  is  worse  oflf  than  the  unjust 
I  mean  by  the  unjust,  one  who  has  the  power  to  commit  wrong- 
ful seizure  on  a  large  scale.  You  may  see  this  if  you  look  at 
the  greatest  injustice  of  all — the  case  of  the  despot,  who  makes 
himself  happy  while  the  juster  men  over  whom  he  rules  are 
miserable.  One  who  is  detectetl  in  the  commission  of  petty 
crimes  is  punished,  and  gets  a  bad  name :  but  if  a  man  has  force 
enough  to  commit  crime  on  the  grand  scale,  to  enslave  the  per- 
sons of  the  citizens,  and  to  appropriate  their  goods — instead 
of  being  called  by  a  bad  name,  he  is  envied  and  regarded  as 
happy,  not  only  by  the  citizens  themselves,  but  by  all  who 

1  Plato,  Republic,  i.  p.  342.  A  similar  comparison  is  put  into  the 

3  Plato,  Republic,  p.  345  B-C.  mouth  of  Sokrates  himself  by  Plato  iu 

'  Plato,  Republic,  p.  343  R  the  Thest^tus,  p.  174  D. 
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hear  him  named.  Those  who  blame  injustice,  do  so  from  the 
fear  of  suffering  it,  not  from  the  fear  of  doing  it.  Thus  then 
injustice,  in  its  successful  efficiency,  is  strong,  free,  and  over- 
riding, as  compared  with  justice.  Injustice  is  profitable  to  a 
man's  self:  justice  (as  I  said  before)  is  what  is  profitable  to 
some  other  man  stronger  than  he."^ 

Thrasymachus  is  described  as  laying  down  this  position  in 
▼ery  peremptory  language,  and  as  anxious  to  depart  position 
immediately  after  it,  if  he  had  not  been  detained  by  ia*d  for  the 
the  other  persons  present.    His  position  forms  the  debate  and 
pivot  of  the  subsequent  conversation.    The  two  opi-  «»P<»i<^on- 
nions  included  in  it— (That  justice  consists  in  obedience  yielded 
by  the  weak  to  the  orders  of  the  strong,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  strong — That  injustice,  if  successful,  is  profitable  and  confers 
happiness:  justice  the  contrary) — are  disputed,  both  of  them, 
by  Sokrates  as  well  as  by  Qlaukon.' 

Sokrates  is  represented  as  confuting  and  humiliating  Thra- 
symachus by  various  arguments,  of  which  the  two   Argumenta 
first  at  least  are  more  subtle  than  cogent'    He  next  of  Sokrates 
proceeds  to  argue  that  injustice,  far  from  being  a  i^a'TOur^ 
source  of  strength,  is  a  source  of  weakness — That  any  ^^^"®** 
community  of  men,  among  whom  injustice  prevails,  multitude 
must  be  in  continual  dispute ;  and  therefore  incap-   Mrrejustioe 
able  of  combined  action  against  others — That  a  camp  JJJJJ^^^ 
of  mercenary  soldiers  or  robbers,  who  plunder  every  in  order  to' 
one  else,  must  at  least  observe  justice  among  them-  ^tua^nkr- 
selves — That  if  they  have  force,  this  is  because  they  ^Jj^  '^® 
are  unjust  only  by  halves :  that  if  they  were  the-   any  single 
roughly  unjust,  they  would  also  be  thoroughly  im-   ^he^iaun- 
potent — That  the  like  is  true  also  of  an  individual  jjfit*^^^'" 
separately  taken,  who,  so  far  as  he  is  unjust,  is  in  a  with  him- 
perpetual  state  of  hatred  and  conflict  with  himself,   ^rpetually 
as  well  as  with  just  men  and  with  the  Gods  :  and  "^^^ 
would  thus  be  divested  of  all  power  to  accomplish  any  purpose.* 

EEaving  thus  shown  that  justice  is  stronger  than  injustice, 
Sokrates  next  offers  an  argument  to  prove  that  it  is 
happier  or  confers  more  happiuess  than  injustice,  argument  of 


1  Plato,  Republic,  i.  pp.  343-344. 
s  Plato,  Bepub.  L  pp.  345  A— 34S  A. 


3  Plato,  Republic,  i.  pp.  346-350. 
*  Plato,  Republic,  I  pp.  351-352  D. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  argument  is — That  the  just 
man  is  happy,  and  the  unjust  miserahle.^  Thrasj- 
machus  is  confuted,  and  retires  humiliated  from 
the  debate.  Yet  Sokrates  himself  is  represented 
as  dissatisfied  with  the  result  **At  the  close  of  our 
debate  "  (he  says)  "  I  find  that  I  know  nothing  about 
the  matter.  For  as  I  do  not  know  what  justice  is,  I 
can  hardly  expect  to  know  whether  it  is  a  virtue  or 
not ;  nor  whether  the  man  who  possesses  it  is  happy 
or  not  happy." ' 
Here  Qlaukon  enters  the  lists,  intimating  that  he 
UmiitMthat  ^^^  ^  dissatisfied  with  the  proof  given  by  Sokrates, 

he  is  not 
satisfied 
with  the 


.Sokrates— 
The  just 
man  is 
happy,  the 
myust  man 
miseTable— 
Thrasy- 
machus  Is 
confuted 
and  sil- 
enced.   So- 
krates com- 
Elains  that 
e  does  not 
yet  know 
what  Jus- 
tice is. 

Qlaukon  in- 


proof, 
though  he 
agrees  in 
the  opinion 
expressed 
bysokrates. 
TripiurUte 
distribution 
of  Good — 
To  which 


that  justice  is  every  way  better  than  injustice :  though 
he  adopts  the  conclusion,  and  desires  much  to  hear 
it  fully  demonstrated.  "You  know"  (he  says), 
"  Sokrates,  that  there  are  three  varieties  of  Qood : — 
1.  Good,  ^  M,  and  for  its  own  sake  (apart  from 
any  regard  to  ulterior  consequences) :  such  as  enjoy- 
ment and  the  innocuous  pleasures.  2.  Good  both 
in  itself,  and  by  reason  of  its  ulterior  consequences : 
headfdoM^  such  as  full  health,  perfect  vision,  intelligence,  &c. 
Justice  3.  Good,  not  in  itself,  but  altogether  by  reason  of  its 
**^**°«^  consequences:  such  as  gymnastic  training,  medical 
treatment,  professional  business,  &c.  Now  in  which  of  these 
branches  do  you  rank  Justice?"  S. — I  rank  it  in  the  noblest 
— that  is — ^in  the  second  branch  :  which  is  good  both  in  itself 
and  by  reason  of  its  consequences.  G. — Most  persons  put  it  in 
the  third  branch  :  as  being  in  itself  difficult  and  laborious,  but 
deserving  to  be  cultivated  in  consequence  of  the  reward  and 
good  name  which  attaches  to  the  man  who  is  reputed  just.' 
S. — I  know  that  this  is  the  view  taken  by  Thrasymachus  and 
many  others  :  but  it  is  not  mine.    G. — Neither  is  it  mine. 

Yet  still  I  think  that  you  have  not  made  out  your  case  against 
oiaukon  Thrasymachus,  and  that  he  has  given  up  the  game 
to  set  forth    too  readily.    I  will  therefore  re-state  his  argument, 

1  Plato,  Republic,  i.  pp.  S68-354  A.         nc    ovo-a    rvyx^^**-    c^r«     tat    ov,    ic«u 

2  Plato,  Republic,  i.  fin.  p.  S54  C.  ir6Ttpov  6  ix^^  '^^^  <>vic  tvialiutv  ivri» 
wore     fioi     ye'yoi'ffi'     ix.     tov     JtoA^yov    ^  tvtalitJttv. 

tL^iv  tlfivai  •  i»<JTf  yip  Tb  «uc«ior  mJ         %  pi^u,.  RepubUc.  li.  p.  357. 
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not  at  all  adopting  his  opinion  as  my  own,  but  simplj  the  case 
in  order  to  provoke  a  full  refutation  of  it  from  you,  sokn^ 
such  aa  I  have  never  yet  heard  from  any  one.    First,  CeMS^iSr 
I  shall  show  what  his  partisans  say  as  to  the  nature  to  agree 
and  origin  of  jiistice.     Next,  I  shall  show  that  all 
who  practise  justice,  practise  it  unwillingly ;  not  as  good  per  se, 
but  as  a  necessity.    Lastly,  I  shall  prove  that  such  conduct  on 
their  part  is  reasonable.    If  these  points  can  be  made  out,  it 
will  follow  that  the  life  of  the  unjust  man  is  much  better  than 
that  of  the  just^ 

The  case,  as  set  forth  first  by  Qlaukon,  next  by  Adeimantus, 
•making  themselves  advocates  of  ThraBymachus — Lb  as   pleading  of 
follows.     **To  do  injustice,  is  by  nature  good:  to  j^JSj^in 
suffer  injustice  is  by  nature  evU :  but  the  last  is  the  nature 
greater  as  an  evil,  than  the  first  as  a  good :  so  that  proi^u?for 
when  men  have  tasted  of  both,  they  find  it  advan-  5?~^£f" 
tageous  to  agree  with  each  other,  that  none  shall  tweenwhat 
either  do  or  suffer  injustice.    These  agreements  are   w^STL**"^ 
embodied  in  laws ;  and  what  is  prescribed  by  the  law   ^^''^ 
is  called  lawful  and  just.     Here  you  have  the  generation  and 
essence  of  justice,  which  is  intermediate  between  what  is  best 
and  what  is  worst :  that  is,  between  the  power  of  committing 
ii^ustioe  with  impunity,  and  the  liability  to  suffer  injustice 
without  protection  or  redress.      Men  acquiesce  in  such  com- 
promise, not  as  in  itself  good,  but  because  they  are  too  weak 
to  commit  ii^justice  safely.    For  if  any  man  were  strong  enough 
to  do  80^  and  had  the  diepositions  of  a  man,  he  would  not  make 
such  a  compromise  with  any  one :  it  would  be  madness  in  him 
iD  do  00.' 

'^That  men  are  just,  only  because  they  are  too  weak  to  be 
Tugust>  will  appear  if  we  imagine  any  of  them,  either  the  just 
or  the  unjust)  armed  with  full  power  and  impunity,  such  as 
would  be  conferred  by  the  ring  of  Qyges,  which  rendered  the 
wearer  invisible  at  pleasure.  If  the  just  man  could  become 
thus  privileged,  he  would  act  in  the  same  manner  as  the  unjust  : 
his  temper  would  never  be  adamantine  enough  to  resist  the 
temptations  which  naturally  prompt  every  man  to  unlimited 

1  Plato.  Bepablic,  iL  p.  868.  »  Plato,  Republic,  ii.  pp.  358.330. 
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satds&ction  of  his  deeires.  Such  temptations  are  now  counter- 
acted by  the  force  of  law  and  opinion  ;  but  if  these  sanctions 
were  nullified,  every  man,  just  or  unjust,  would  seize  every 
thing  that  he  desired,  without  r^ard  to  others.  When  he  is 
just,  he  is  so  not  willingly,  but  by  compulsion.  He  chooses 
that  course  not  as  being  the  best  for  him  absolutely,  but  as  the 
best  which  his  circumstances  will  permit 
**To  determine  which  of  the  two  is  happiest,  the  just  man  or 
the  unjust,  let  us  assume  each  to  be  perfect  in  his 
of  thehitp-  part,  and  then  compare  them.  The  unjust  man  must 
HJlJ^JI^  be  assumed  to  have  at  his  command  all  means  of 
mandnlTed  force  and  fraud,  so  as  to  procure  for  himself  the 
jostioe  maximum  of  success ;  i.«.,  the  reputation  of  being  a 

^lenaro^  just  man,  along  with  all  the  profitable  enormities  of 
luOait  to  injustice.  Against  him  we  will  set  the  just  man, 
thai  of  the  perfect  in  his  own  simplicity  and  righteousness;  a 
^^^f"  man  who  cares  only  for  being  just  in  reality,  and  not 
nllel  dr-  for  seeming  to  be  so.  We  shall  suppose  him,  though 
*  *'**'   really  just,  to  be  accounted  by  every  one  else  tho- 

roughly unjust  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  test  the  true  value 
of  Ids  justice :  for  if  he  be  esteemed  just  by  others,  he  will  be 
honoured  and  recompensed,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  his 
justice  is  not  dictated  by  regard  to  these  adventitious  conse- 
quences. He  must  be  assumed  as  just  through  life,  yet  accounted 
by  every  one  else  unjust,  and  treated  accordingly :  while  the 
imjust  man,  with  whom  we  compare  him,  is  considered  and 
esteemed  by  others  as  if  he  were  perfectly  just  Which  of  the 
two  will  have  the  happiest  life?  Unquestionably  the  unjust 
man.  He  will  have  all  the  advantages  derived  from  his  unscru- 
pulous use  of  means,  together  with  all  that  extrinsic  favour  and 
support  which  proceeds  from  good  estimation  on  the  part  of 
others :  he  will  acquire  superior  wealth,  which  will  enable  him 
both  to  purchase  partisans,  and  to  offer  costly  sacrifices  ensuring 
to  him  the  patronage  of  the  Qods.  The  just  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, will  not  only  be  destitute  of  all  these  advantages,  but  will 
be  exposed  to  a  life  of  extreme  suffering  and  torture.  He  will 
learn  by  painful  experience  that  his  happiness  depends,  not  ui>oi3 
being  really  just,  but  upon  being  accounted  just  by  others."' 

1  Plato,  Republic,  ii.  pp.  sm-iGl. 
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Here  Glaukon  concludes.    Adeimantus  now  steps  in  as  second 
counsel  on  the  same  side,  to  the  following  effect : '   pi^n^ung  ^^ 
"Much  yet  remains  to  be  added  to  the  argument   Adeimantus 
To  make  it  clearer,  we  must  advert  to  the  topics  ride!**He°* 
insisted  on  by  those  who  oppose    Glaukon — those  ^^^-^ 
who  panegyrise  justice  and  denounce  injustice.     A  fathento 
flBLther,  who  exhorts  his  sons  to  be  just,  says  nothing  JSoraimOTd. 
about  the  intrinsic  advantages  of  justice  per  se:  he  tf|°^?^ 
dwells  upon  the  beneficial  consequences  which  will  reason  of 
accrue  to  them  from  being  just.    Through  such  re-  {Jj^SST 
putation  they  will  obtain  from  men  favours,  honours, 
commands,  prosperous  alliances — from  the  Gods,  recompenses  yet 
more  varied  and  abundant     If^  on  the  contrary,  they  commit 
injustice,  they  will  be  disgraced  and  ill-treated  among  men, 
severely  punished   by  the    Gods.      Such    are   the   arguments 
whereby  a  feither  recommends  justice,  and  dissuades  injustice, 
he  talks  about  opinions  and  after  consequences  only,  he  says 
nothing  about  justice  or  injustice  in  themselves.     Such  are 
t&e  allegations  even  of  those  who  wish  to   praise  and  enforce 
justice.     But  there  are  others,  and  many  among  them,  who 
hold   an    opposite    language,    proclaiming    unreservedly    that 
temperance  and  justice  are  difficult  to  practise — injustice  and 
intemperance   easy   and    agreeable,  though    law   and   opinion 
brand  them  as  disgraceful    These  men  affirm  that  the  unjust 
life  is  for  the  most  part  more  profitable  than  the  just    They 
are  full  of  panegyrics  towards  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  how- 
ever unprincipled ;  despising  the  poor  and  weak,  whom  never- 
theless they  admit  to  be  better  men.'    They  even  say  that  the 
Gods  themselves  entail  misery  upon  many  good  men,  and  confer 
prosperity  on  the  wicked.     Then  there  come  the  prophets  and 
jugglers,  who  profess  to  instruct  rich  men,  out  of  many  books, 
composed  by  Orpheus  and  Musseus,  how  they  may  by  appro- 
priate presents  and  sacrifices  atone  for  all  their  crimes  and  die 
happy.' 

**  When  we  find  that  the  case  is  thus  stated  respecting  justice, 
both  by  its  panegyrists  and  by  its  enemies— that  the  former 
extol  it  only  from  the  reputation  which  it  procures,  and  that 

1  Plato,  Republic,  ii.  pp.  882-367.  2  plato.  Republic,  if.  p.  364  A-B. 

3  Plato,  Republic,  p.  364  C-E. 
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the  latter  promise  to  the  unjust  man,  if  clever  and  energetic,  a 
higher  recompense  than  any  such  reputation  can  obtain  for  him 
— what  e£fect  can  we  expect  to  be  produced  on  the  minds  of 
young  men  of  ability,  station,  and  ambition)    What  course  of 
life  are  they  likely  to  choose  ?    Surely  they  wiU  thus  reason : 
A  just  life  is  admitted  to  be  burdensome — and  it  will  serve  no 
purpose,  unless  I  acquire,  besides,  the  reputation  of  justice  in 
the  esteem  of  others.    Now  the  unjust- man,  who  can  establish 
such  reputation,  enjoys  the  perfection  of  existence.    My  happi- 
ness turns  not  upon  the  reality,  but  upon  the  seeming:  upon 
my  reputation  with  others.^    Such  reputation  then  it  must  be 
my  aim  to  acquire.    I  must  combine  the  real  profit  of  injustice 
with  the  outside  show  and  reputation  of  justice.     Such  com- 
bination is  difficult :. but  all  considerable  enterprises  are  difficult: 
I  must  confederate  with  partisans  to  carry  my  point  by  force  or 
fraud.    If  I  succeed,  I  attain  the  greatest  prize  to  which  man 
can  aspire.    I  may  be  told  that  the  Qods  will  punish  me ;  but 
the  same  poets,  who  declare  the  existence  of  the  Gkxls,  assure  me 
also  that  they  are  placable  by  prayer  and  sacrifice :  and  the  poets 
are  as  good  authority  on  the  one  point  as  on  the  other.'    Such** 
(continues  Adeimantus)  "will  be  the  natural  reasoning  of  a 
powerful,  energetic,  aspiring,  man.     How  can  we  expect  that 
such  a  man  should  prefer  justice,  when  the  rewards  of  injustice 
on  its  largest  scale  are  within  his  reach  ?  *    Unless  he  be  averse 
to  injustice,  from  some  divine  peculiarity  of  disposition— or 
unless  he  has  been  taught  to  abstain  from  it  by  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge, — he  will  treat  the  current  encomiums  on  justice  as 
ridiculous.     No  man  is  just  by  his  own  impulse.    Weak  men 
or  old  men  censure  injustice,  because  they  have  not  force  enough 
to  commit  it  with  success  :  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  than  any 
one  of  them  who  acquires  power,  immediately  becomes  unjust 
as  far  as  his  power  reaches. 

"  The  case  as  I  set  it  forth  "  (pursues  Adeimantus)  **  admits  of 
Nobody  re-  no  answer  on  the  ground  commonly  taken  by  those 
Justic«°3^  who  extol  justice  and  blame  injustice,  from  the 
$e,  but  only    earliest  poets  down  to  the  present  day.*    What  they 

I  Plat.  B«p.  iL  pp.  865  E.  366  A.  *  Plat.  Rep.  ii.  p.  866  D-E.    wiwrmy 

^  Plat.  Rep.  IL  p.  365  B-D.  vum¥,   ocroi  twauvdrtu  ^ari  6ucaio<rvr$K 

3  Plat  Rep.  U.  p.  866  B-D  ctvu,  ivb  rmy  ii  opx^f   iifMrny   ipia- 
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praise  ia  not  justice  per  «c,  but  the  reputation  which  by  reason  of 
the  just  man  obtains,  and  the  consequences  flowing  quences. 
from  it  What  they  bhune  is  not  injustice  per  «<;,  but  its  results. 
They  never  commend,  nor  even  mention,  justice  as  it  exists  in 
and  moulds  the  internal  mind  and  character  of  the  just  man  ; 
even  though  he  be  unknown,  misconceived  and  detested,  by 
Gods  as  well  as  by  men.  Nor  do  they  ever  talk  of  the  internal 
and  intrinsic  effects  of  injustice  upon  the  mind  of  the  unjust 
man,  but  merely  of  his  ulterior  prospects.  They  never  attempt 
to  show  that  injustice  itself,  in  the  mind  of  the  unjust  man,  is 
the  gravest  intrinsic  evil :  and  justice  in  the  mind  of  the  just 
man,  the  highest  intrinsic  -good  :  apart  from  consequences  on 
either  side.  If  you  had  all  held  this  language  from  the  beginning, 
and  had  impressed  upon  us  such  persuasion  fix)m  our  childhood, 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  our  keeping  watch  upon 
each  other  to  prevent  injustice.  Every  man  would  have  been 
the  best  watch  upon  himself^  through  fear  lest  by  becoming 
unjust  he  might  take  into  his  own  bosom  the  gravest  eviL^ 

^  Here  therefore  is  a  deficiency  in  tlie  argument  on  behalf  of 
justice,  which  I  call  upon  you,*  Sokrates,  who  have  Adeimantua 
employed  all  your  life  in  these  meditations,  to  supply,  calls  upon 
You  have  declared  justice  to  be  good  indeed  for  its  recommend 
consequences,  but  still  more  of  a  good  from  its  own  jujtfw  on* 
intrinsic  nature.    Explain  how  it  lb  good,  and  how  its  own 
injustice  is  evil,  in  its  own  intrinsic  nature :  what  SS*toe*x- 
effect  each  produces  on  the  mind,  so  as  to  deserve  P^n^o^ 

-  ti     ..  r\      '        ^^  ■  e  JUStlCe  in 

such  an  appellation.    Omit  all  notice  of  consequences  itself  bene- 
accruing  to  the  just  or  unjust  man,  from  the  opinion,  Sf"the*  jJuft* 
favourable  or  otherwise,  entertained  towards  him  by   ™*"- 
others.    You  must  even  go  farther  :  you  must  suppose  that  both 


Mvoc,^  tvmp  KAyw.   A«A«t|ifi/Mi,  fUxp*'  Republic  were  the  invention  of  Prota- 

w  rw  ayf^vwtr,  ovdclc  wmmrt  it^t^tv  goxas,  Prodikus,  and  other  Sophists  of 
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Whoever  reads  this,  will  see  that  ««'»'o*«o«  V- 

Plato  does  not  intend  (as  most  of  his  i  Plat.  Rep.  ii.  p.  867  E.    otdrt  wayra 

commentators  assert)  that  the  argu-  t6v  fiiov  ovily  oAAo  <r«oiriv  Sit\ri\v9aK 

taoaU  which  Sokrates  combats  hi  the  ^  rovro  (you,  SokratesX 
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of  them  are  misconceived,  and  that  the  just  man  is  disgraced  and 
punished  as  if  he  were  unjust— the  unjust  man  honoured  and 
rewarded  as  if  he  were  just.  This  is  the  only  way  of  testing  the 
real  intrinsic  value  of  justice  and  injustice,  considered  in  their 
effects  upon  the  mind.  If  you  expatiate  on  the  consequences — if 
you  reguti  justice  as  in  itself  indifferent,  but  valuable  on  account 
of  the  profitable  reputation  which  it  procures,  and  injustice  as  in 
itself  profitable,  but  dangerous  to  the  unjust  man  from  the  hostile 
sentiment  and  damage  which  it  brings  upon  him — the  real  drift 
of  your  exhortation  will  be,  to  make  us  aspire  to  be  unjust  in 
reality,  but  to  aim  at  maintaining  a  reputation  of  justice  along 
with  it  In  that  line  of  argument  you  will  concede  substantially 
the  opinion  of  Thrasymachus — That  justice  is  another  man's 
good,  the  advantage  of  the  more  powerful :  and  injustice  the  good 
or  profit  of  the  agent,  but  detrimental  to  the  weaker."  ^ 

With  the  invocation  here  addressed  to  Sokrates,  Adeimantus 

concludes  his  discourse.    Like  Qlaukon,  he  disclaims 

Giankon        participation  in  the  sentiments  which  the  speech  em- 

^t^^      bodies.     Both  of  them,  professing  to  be  dissatisfied 

Thrasyma-     with  the  previous  refutation  of  Thrasymachus  by  So- 

^  krates,  call  for  a  deeper  exposition  of  the  subject 

Both  of  them  then  enunciate  a  doctrine,  resembling  partially, 
though  not  entirely,  that  of  Thrasymachus — ^but  without  his 
offensive  manner,  and  with  superior  force  of  argument  They 
propose  it  as  a  difficult  problem,  which  none  but  Sokrates  can 
adequately  solve.  He  accepts  the  challenge,  though  with  appa- 
rent diffidence  :  and  we  now  enter  upon  his  solution,  which 
occupies  the  remaining  eight  books  and  a  ksdf  of  the  Republic. 
All  these  last  books  are  in  fact  expository,  though  in  the  broken 
form  of  dialogue.  The  other  speakers  advance  scarce  any 
opinions  for  Sokrates  to  confute,  but  simply  intervene  with 
expressions  of  assent,  or  doubt,  or  demand  for  f&rther  informa- 
tion. 

I  here  repeat  the  precise  state  of  the  question,  which  is  very 
statement  *P^  ^  ^  ^^^  amidst  the  maeanderings  of  a  Platonic 
of  the  dialogue. 

2?it  sSlida        First,  Wliat  is  Justice  ?    Sokrates  had  declared  at 

1  put.  RepubUc.  ii.  p.  967  C-D. 
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the  close  of  the  first  book,  that  he  did  not  know  what  *'*«'•  ^^ 
Justice  was  ;  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  possibly  oiaukon 
decide,  whether  it  was  a  virtue  or  not : — nor  whether  ^^^f** 
the  possessor  of  it  was  happy  or  not  k^*^^" 

Secondly,  To  which  of  the  three  classes  of  good   undertakes 
things  does  Justice  belong  1    To  the  second  class — i.  e.   *®  P«>Te. 
things  good  per  se,  and  good  also  in  their  consequences  ?    Or  to 
the  third  class — i.«.  things  not  good  per  se,  but  good  only  in 
their  consequences?    Sokrates  replies  (in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book)  that  it  belongs  to  the  second  class. 

Evidently,  these  two  questions  cannot  stand  together.  In 
answering  the  second,  Sokrates  presupposes  a  certain  determina- 
tion of  the  first ;  inconsistent  with  that  unqualified  ignorance,  of 
which  he  had  just  made  profession.  Sokrates  now  professes  to 
know,  not  merely  that  Justice  is  a  good,  but  to  what  class  of 
good  things  it  belongs.  The  first  question  has 'thus  been  tacitly 
dropped  without  express  solution,  and  has  given  place  to  the 
second.  Yet  Sokrates,  in  providing  his  answer  to  the  second, 
includes  implicitly  an  answer  to  the  first,  so  far  as  to  assume 
that  Justice  is  a  good  thing,  and  proceeds  to  show  in  what  way 
it  is  good. 

Some  say  that  Justice  is  good  {%.e.  that  it  ensures,  or  at  least 
contributes  to,  the  happiness  of  the  agentX  but  not  per  te :  only 
in  its  ulterior  consequences.  Taken  per  se,  it  imposes  privation, 
loss,  self-denial ;  diminishing  instead  of  augmenting  the  agenf  s 
happiness.  But  taken  along  with  its  results,  this  preliminary 
advance  is  more  than  adequately  repaid  ;  since  without  it  the 
agent  would  not  obtain  from  others  that  reciprocity  of  justice, 
forbearance,  and  good  treatment  without  which  his  life  would  be 
intolerable. 

If  this  last  opinion  be  granted,  Qlaukon  argues  that  Justice 
would  indeed  be  good  for  weak  and  middling  agents,  but  not  for 
men  of  i>ower  and  energy,  who  had  a  good  chance  of  extorting 
the  benefit  without  paying  the  antecedent  price.  And  Thrasy- 
machus,  carrying  this  view  still  farther,  assumes  that  there  are 
in  every  society  men  of  power  who  despotise  over  the  rest ;  and 
maintains  that  Justice  consists,  for  the  society  generally,  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  thene  despots.  It  is  all  gain  to  the  strong, 
all  loss  to  the  weak.     These  latter  profit  by  it  in  no  other  way 
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Position  to 
beproved  by 
Sokrates — 
Jostice 
makes  the 
lust  man 
nappy  p«r«e, 
whatever  be 
its  results. 


than  by  saving  themselves  from  farther  punishment  or  ill  usage 
on  the  part  of  the  strong. 
Sokrates  undertakes  to  maintain  the  opposite — That  Justice  i» 
a  good  'per  u,  ensuring  the  happiness  of  the  agent  by 
its  direct  and  intrinsic  effects  on  the  mind  : — what- 
ever its  ulterior  consequences  may  be.  He  maiptaina 
indeed  that  these  ulterior  consequences  are  also  good  : 
but  that  they  do  not  constitute  the  paramount  benefit,, 
or  the  main  recommendation  of  Justice :  that  the 
good  of  Justice  per  te  is  much  greater.  In  this  point 
of  view,  Justice  is  not  less  valuable  an;d  necessary  to  the  strong 
than  to  the  weak.  He  proceeds  to  show,  what  Justice  is,  and 
how  it  is  beneficial  per  m  to  the  agent,  apart  from  consequences  : 
also,  what  Injustice  is,  and  how  it  is  injurious  to  the  agent  per  <e, 
apart  from  consequences.^ 

He  begins  by  affirming  the  analogy  between  an  entire  city  or 
Argument  coumiunity,  and  each  individual  man  or  agent  There 
tosho^'**  is  justice  (he  says)  in  the  entire  city — and  justice  in 
what  Justice  each  individual  man.  In  the  city,  the  characteristics 
ed  anaiosy  of  Justice  are  stamped  in  larger  letters  or  magnified, 
dtVwfdthe  80  as  to  be  more  easily  legible.  We  will  therefore 
in(UTidaal.  first  read  them  in  the  city,  and  then  apply  the  lesson 
to  explain  what  appears  in  smaller  type  in  the  individual 
man.^  We  will  trace  the  steps  by  which  a  city  is  generated, 
in  order  that  we  may  see  how  justice  and  injustice  spring  up 
in  it. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Plato  first  conducts  us  to  the  formation 
of  a  political  community.  A  parallel  is  assumed  between  the 
entire  city  and  each  individual  man :  the  city  is  a  man  on  a  great 
scale — the  man  is  a  city  on  a  smaU  scale.  Justice  belongs  both 
to  one  and  to  the  other.  The  city  is  described  and  analysed,  not 
merely  as  a  problem  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  order  that  the  rela- 
tion between  its  constituent  parts  may  throw  light  on  the  analo- 
gous constituent  parts,  which  are  assumed  to  exist  in  each 
individual  man.* 
The  fimdamental  principle  (Sokrates  affirms)  to  which  cities 


1  Plato,  Republic,  iL  pp.  888  seq. 
3  Plato,  Bepablic,  U.  pp.  d68-S00. 


>  Plato,  Bepablic.  iL  p.  860  A.  ri^y 
rov  |Mt^ovo«  o^ionp-a  iv  rfl  rov  cAar- 
Toret  k5cf  cvKricoirovrref . 
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or  communities   owe   their  origin,  Ib,  existence  ^^  ji«  j. 

wants  and  necessities  in  all  men.    No  single  man  is  tai  princi- 

suflScient  for  himself:  every  one  is  in  want  of  many  SjJimaS-** 

things,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  seek  communion  ^.^'  ™*"" 

or  partnership  with  neighbours  and  auxiliaries.     Re-  their  origin 

ciprocal  dealings  begin:  each  man  gives  to  others,  ^S^PJ^t 

ttnii  rPAAivM  fmm  others,  under  the  nersuasion  that  andMirice 


betwemi 


and  receives  from  others,  under  the  persuasion  that 

it  is  better  for  him  to  do  so.'     Common  needs,  help-   i'lldi'vidaals 

lessness  of  individuals  apart,  reciprocity  of  service  J^*"^^" 


can 


when  they  are  brought  together — are  the  generating  suffice  to 
causes  of  this  nascent  association.  The  simplest  as- 
sociation, comprising  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  will  consist 
only  of  four  or  five  men:  the  husbandman,  builder,  weaver, 
shoemaker,  &c.  It  is  soon  found  advantageous  to  all,  that 
each  of  these  should  confine  himself  to  his  own  proper  busi- 
ness: that  the  husbandman  should  not  attempt  to  build  his 
own  house  or  make  his  own  shoes,  but  should  produce  com 
enough  for  all,  and  exchange  his  surplus  for  that  of  the  rest  in 
their  respective  departments.  Each  man  has  his  own  distinct 
aptitudes  and  dispositions ;  so  that  he  executes  both  more  work 
and  better  work,  by  emplojring  himself  exclusively  in  the  avo- 
cation for  which  he  is  suited.  The  division  of  labour  thus 
becomes  established,  as  reciprocally  advantageous  to  all.  This 
principle  soon  extends  itself:  new  wants  arise:  the  number  of 
different  employments  is  multiplied.  Smiths,  carpenters,  and 
other  artisans,  find  a  place:  also  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  to 
provide  oxen  for  the  farmer,  wool  and  hides  for  the  weaver 
and  the  shoemaker.  Presently  a  farther  sub-division  of  labour 
is  introduced  for  carrying  on  exchange  and  distribution:  markets 
are  established :  money  is  coined :  foreign  merchants  will  import 
and  export  commodities :  dealers,  men  of  weak  body,  and  fit  for 
sedentary  work,  will  establish  themselves  to  purchase  wholesale 
the  produce  brought  by  the  husbandman,  and  to  sell  it  again  by 
retail  in  quantities  suitable  for  distribution.  Lastly,  the  com- 
plement of  the  city  will  be  made  up  by  a  section  of  labouring 
men  who  do  jobs  for  hire :  men  of  great  bodily  strength,  though 
not  adding  much  to  the  intelligence  of  the  community.' 


1  Plato,  Republic,  ii.  p.  869. 
>  Plato,  Republic.  iL  p.  871. 
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Such  is  Uie  full  equipment  of  the  sound  and  healthy  city, 
ModMsiA  confined  to  what  is  simple  and  necessary.  Those 
eaaipment  who  compose  it  will  have  sufficient  provision  of 
^dhMd^  wheat  and  barley,  for  loaves  and  cakes — of  wine  to 
ci^-^ew  drink — of  clothing  and  shoes — of  houses  for  shelter, 
and  of  myrtle  and  yew  twigs  for  beds.  They  will 
enjoy  their  cheerful  social  festivals,  with  wine,  garlands,  and 
hymns  to  the  Gkxis.  They  will  take  care  not  to  beget  children 
in  numbers  greater  than  their  means,  knowing  that  the  conse-: 
quence  thereof  must  be  poverty  or  war.'  They  will  have,  as 
condiment,  salt  and  cheese,  olives,  figs,  and  chestnuts,  peas, 
beans,  and  onions.  They  will  pass  their  lives  in  peace,  and 
will  die  in  a  healthy  old  age,  bequeathing  a  similar  lot  to  their 
children.  Justice  and  injustice,  which  we  are  seeking  for, 
will  be  founded  on  a  certain  mode  of  mutual  want  and  deal- 
ing with  each  other.' 

You  feed  your  citizens,  Sokrates  (observes  Glaukon),  as  if 
you  were  feeding  pigs.  You  must  at  least  supply  them  with 
as  many  sweets  and  condiments  as  are  common  at  Athens:  and 
with  beds  and  tables  besides. 

I  understand  you  (replies  Sokrates):  you  are  not  satisfied 
^^^  with  a  city  of  genuine  simplicity :  you  want  a  city 
ment  of  the  luxurious  and  inflated.  Well  then — we  will  suppose 
M^Uplied  ^^  enlarged  until  it  comprehends  all  the  varieties  of 
mite  and  elegant  and  costly  enjoyment:  gold,  silver,  and  ivory: 
Pint  origin  musicians  and  painters  in  their  various  branches: 
sMl^with^  physicians:  and  all  the  crowd  of  attendants  required 
neighbours  for  a  society  thus  enlarged.  Such  extension  of  con- 
oat  of  these  sumption  will  carry  with  it  a  numerous  population, 
mvl|^lied  ^jjQ  cannot  be  maintained  from  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  city.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  make  war  upon 
our  neighbours  and  seize  some  of  their  lands.  They  too  will 
do  the  same  by  us,  if  they  have  acquired  luxurious  habits. 
Here  we  see  the  first  genesis  of  war,  with  all  its  consequent 
evils:  springing  from  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  beyond  the 
limit  of  necessity.'      Having  war  upon  our  hands,  we  need 

1  Plato,  Repablic,U.  p.  872  B-C.  oix  «  Plato,  RepubL  iL  p.  872  A.  iv 
vvip  riff  overlay  roiov/MfOt  rovt  iroiJof,  avrufrovTMyxP^^f  Tii'lrif  vpbf  aAAi|Aovf. 
tvKafiov|uvo^  ftt¥iaM  ^  w9Ktfio¥.  >  Plato,  Bepublic,  iL  p.  878. 
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soldiers,  and  a  considerable  camp  of  them.  Now  war  is  essen- 
tially a  separate  craft  and  function,  requiring  to  be  carried  on 
by  persons  devoted  to  it,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do.  We  laid 
down  from  the  beginning,  that  every  citizen  ought  to  confine 
himself  exclusively  to  that  business  for  which  he  was  naturally 
fit ;  and  that  no  one  could  be  allowed  to  engage  in  two  distinct 
occupations.  This  rule  is  above  all  things  essential  for  the 
business  of  war.  The  soldier  must  perform  the  duties  of  a 
soldier,  and  undertake  no  others.^ 

The  functions  of  these  soldiers  are  more  important  than  those 
of  any  one  dse.      Upon  them  the  security  of  the  g^p^^^ 
whole  community  depends.    They  are  the  Quardians  class  of 
of  the  dty:  or  rather,  those  few  seniors  among  them,   Guardians, 
who  are  selected  from  superior  merit  and  experience,   ^°®  ""•* 
and  from  a  more  perfect  education  to  exercise  com-   well  mora 
mand,  are  the  proper  Quardians:  while  the  remain-   ^^^ 
ing  soldiers  are  their  Auxiliaries.*    These  Guardians,   ^^^^^^SJ^Mn 
or  Guardians  and  their  Auxiliaries,  must  be  first  theQaar- 
chosen  with  the  greatest  care,  to  ensure  that  they  MUdiiMs  at 

have   appropriate  natural   dispositions :   next,  their   ****"*  ^^ 

pugnacity 
training  and  education  must  be  continued  as  well  against 

as  systematic  Appropriate  natural  dispositions  are  ®'*®™***- 
difficult  to  find:  for  we  require  the  coincidence  of  qualities  which 
are  rarely  found  together.  The  Auxiliaries  must  be  mild  and 
gentle  towards  their  fellow  citizens,  passionate  and  fierce  to- 
wards enemies.  They  must  be  like  generous  dogs,  full  of 
kindness  towards  those  whom  they  know,  angrily  disposed 
towards  those  whom  they  do  not  know.' 

Assuming  children  of  these  dispositions  to  be  found,  we  must 
provide  for  them  the  best  training  and  education. 
The  training  must  be  twofold:  musical,  addressed  to   education 
the  mind:  gymnasUcal,  addressed  to  the  body — pur-  SnSSaaas 
suant  to  the  distribution  dating  from  ancient  times.^  well  as  pm- 
Music  includes  all  training  by  means  of  words  or 


1  Plato,  Bepublic,  ii.  p.  874. 
s  Plato.  Republic,  a  p.  414  B. 
s  Plato,  RepubUe,  ii.  p.  876. 


rqf  ifvh  rov  jroAAov  )^p6v<nf  tvpniiiAvif^ 
ftrri  a  irov  ^  itJkv  ivt  anwitatf-i  yvfiyao' 
TiinJ,  ^  8'  iwi  }tn/xn  /*ov<ruoj. 
*  Plato'  Rei>ublici  ii  'p.  876  E.    Tic        Tbis  appeal  of  Plato  to  antiquity 
vf  ^  W9ua*iaj  ^  x'^^*^*'  €vp€i¥  fitKrim   and  established  custom  deseires  notice. 
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sounds:  speech  and  song,  recital  and  repetition,  reading  and 
writing,  &c. 

The  earliest  training  of  every  child  begins  from  the  stories 
Mttiical  ^^  fables  which  he  hears  recounted:  most  of  which 
b*"flca°°'  *"^  ^Bleey  though  some  among  them  are  true.  We 
as  well  as  by  must  train  the  child  partly  by  means  of  falsehood, 
ttSSad-^*^  partly  by  means  of  truth:  and  we  must  b^in  first 
grossed  to  ^^h  the  feilsehood.  The  tenor  of  these  fictions, 
theraiigioos  which  the  child  first  hears,  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
J^^j^Qg^  determining  his  ^ture  temper  and  character.  But 
are  often  guch  fictions  as  are  now  currently  repeated,  will  tend 
t^S^^^  to  corrupt  hu  mind,  and  to  form  in  Urn  ;entiment6 
neoessaiy.  ^^^  opinions  adverse  to  those  which  we  wish  him 
to  entertain  in  after  life.  We  must  not  allow  the  invention 
and  circulation  of  stories  at  the  pleasure  of  the  authors:  we 
must  estabHsh  a  censorship  over  all  authors  ;  licensing  only 
such  of  their  productions  as  we  approve,  and  excluding  all  the 
rest,  together  with  most  of  those  now  in  circulation.^  The 
fables  told  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  other  poets,  respecting  the 
Qods  and  Heroes,  are  in  very  many  cases  pernicious,  and  ought 
to  be  suppressed.  They  are  not  true;  and  even  were  they  true, 
ought  not  to  be  mentioned  before  children.  Stories  about 
battles  between  the  Gods  and  the  Qiants,  or  quarrels  among 
the  Qods  themselves,  are  nuschievous,  whether  intended  as 
allegories  or  not:  for  young  hearers  cannot  discriminate  the 
allegorical  from  the  literal' 

I  am  no  poet  (continues  the  Platonic  Sokrates),  nor  can  I 
Orthodox  pretend  to  compose  legends  myself:  but  1  shall  lay 
type  to  be      down  a  type  of  theological  orthodoxy,  to  which  all 

laid  down:       .,      ,.    .    •'f^      j  -^  s.         t  w 

all  poets  are  the  divme  legends  in  our  city  must  conform.    Every 

conform^  poet  must  proclaim  that  the  Qods  are  good,  and 

tbeir  le-  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  of  an3rthing  except 

^  Oods  good.    No  poet  can  be  allowed  to  describe  the  Qods 

nothtnirbot  (accor^i*^  to  what  we  now  read  in  Homer  and  else- 

good:&ere-  where)  as  dispensing  both  good  and  evil  to  mankind. 


1  Plato.  Bepubl.  ii.  p.  377  C.    &¥  H    tous  doctrines  to  be  found  in  the  poets, 
yv¥  Aryovat  rowc  iroAXovf  iKfiJi^r4c¥.  ad?.  Mathematicos,  1.  S.  276-298. 
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The  Gods  must  be  announced  as  causes  of  all  the  fore  they  are 
good  which  exists,  but  other  causes  must  be  found  few  things, 
for  all  the  evil:  the  Gods  therefore  are  causes  of  ^JJderaJwe 
comparatively  few  things,  since  bad  things  are  far  of  actual 
more  abundant  among  us  than  good.^    No  poetical 
tale  can  be  tolerated  which  represents  the  Gods  as  assuming 
the  forms  of  different  persons,  and  going  about  to  deceive  men 
into  false  beliefis.'    Falsehood  is  odious  both  to  Gods  and  to 
men:  though  there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  as 
a  precaution  against  harm,  towards  enemies,  or  even  towards 
friends  during  seasons  of  folly  or  derangement*    But  none  of 
these  exceptional  circumstances  can  apply  to  the  Gods. 

It  is  indispensable  to   inspire   these   youthful   minds   with 
courage,  and  to  make  them  fear  death  as  little  as  The  Guar- 
possible.    But  the  terrific  descriptions,  given  by  the  d«"i»  n»«»t 
X>oet8,  of  Hades  and  the  underworld,  are  above  all  death.  No 
things  likely  to  aggravate  the  fear  of  death.    Such  JSipUomT 
descriptions  must  therefore  be  interdicted,  as  neither  of  Hades 
true  nor  useful.    Even  if  poetically  striking,  they  presented 
are  all  the  more  pernicious  to  be  listened  to  by  jj^'^fj^ 
youths  whom  we  wish  to  train  up  as  spirited  free-  sorrow,  nor 
men,  fearing  enslavement  more   than  death.^     We  sensuai'^'^ 
must  also  prohibit  the  representations  of  intense  grief  ^JjJ^^e 
and  distress,  imputed  by  Homer  to  Heroes  or  Gods,   recounted 
to  Achilles,  Priam,  or  Zeus,  for  the  death  of  friends  Gods  or 
and  relatives.    A  perfectly  reasonable  man  will  ac-   H®w>««- 
count  death  no  great  evil,  either  for  himself  or  for  his  friend  :  he 
will  be,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  sufficient  to  himself  for  his  own 
happiness,  and  will  therefore  endure  with  comparative  equani- 
mity the  loss  of  friends,  relatives,  or  fortune.*    We  must  teach 
youth  to  be  ashamed  of  indulging  in  immoderate  grief  or  in 
violent  laughter.^    We  must  teach  them  also  veracity  and  tem- 


1  Plato,  Eepnbl.  iL  p.  S79  C.  Oud* 
•pa  6  9*6^,  iwtiti^  Ayt^ii,  waimtp  av  cti) 
AiTtof ,  •tt  01  iroAAol  A^yovaif,  oAA'  oAi- 

C>¥  liukp  rote  avtfpMirotc  airiOf ,  itoAAmi'  6i 
atrtof  *^voAv  vap  iKimt  rayoBa  riw 
KOMmtv  ^fui'.  Kai  TMV  ititf  iyaSmv  ovidva 
aAAov  atrtardov^  ritv  Bi  ceucMr  oAA*  arra. 
6*1  ^nrctv  ra  alria,  akX'  ov  rhv  dt6y. 
s  Plato,  Republic,  ii.  pp.  380-88L 
Plato  foi 


Dader  blames 


tor  this  as  an 


error,  saying,  that  God  may  appear,  and 
has  appeared  to  men,  under  the  form  of 
an  Ansel  or  of  some  man  whom  he  has 
created  after  his  own  image  (Traduc* 
tion  de  Platon,  tom.  i.  p.  172). 

3  Plato,  Republic,  ii.  p.  382  C. 

«  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  pp.  386-387. 

B  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  p.  387  D-E. 

«  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  p.  888  B-B. 
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perance,  striking  out  all  those  passages  in  Homer  which  repre- 
sent the  Gods  or  Heroes  as  incontinent,  sensual,  furiously  vindic- 
tire,  reckless  of  obligation,  or  money-loving.^  The  poets  must 
either  not  recount  such  proceedings  at  all,  or  must  not  ascribe 
them  to  Qods  and  Heroes. 

We  have  thus  prescribed  the  model  to  which  all  poets  must 
T^lMforftll  accommodate  their  narratives  respecting  Gods  and 
JjJJJJ^S  Heroes.  We  ought  now  to  set  out  a  similar  model  for 
M«n.  their  narratives  respecting  men.    But  this  is  impos- 

sible, until  our  present  investigation  is  brought  to  a  doee :  be- 
cause one  of  the  worst  misrepresentations  which  the  poets  give  of 
human  affairs,  is,  when  they  say  that  there  are  many  men  unjust^ 
yet  happy— just,  yet  still  miserable : — that  successful  injustice  is 
profitable,  and  that  justice  is  a  benefit  to  other  persons,  but  a  loss 
to  the  agent    We  aJ£rm  that  this  is  a  misrepresentation ;  but  we 
cannot  assume  it  as  such  at  present,  since  the  present  enquiry  is 
intended  to  prove  that  it  is  so.* 
From  the  substance  of  these  stories  we  pass  to  the  style  and 
manner.    The  poet  will  recount  either  in  his  own 
wmUTes.     person,  by  simple  narrative :  or  he  will  assume  the 
^^PJjJ       characters  and  speak  in  the  names  of  others,  thus 
prMtiM        making  his  composition  imitative.     He  will  imitate 
li^taJon :     every  diversity  of  character,  good  and  bad,  wise  and 
^SLSTin^e  ^ool^^-    T^  however  cannot  be  tolerated  in  our 
name  of  bad   city.     We  can  permit  no  imitation  except  that  of  the 
^^^^^'^'^^    reasonable  and  virtuous  man.    Every  man  in  our  city 
exercises  one  simple  fimction :  we  have  no  double-faced  or  many- 
faced    citizens.    We  shall  respectfully  dismiss  the   poet   who 
captivates  us  by  variety  of  characters,  and  shall  be  satisfied  with 
the  dry  recital  of  simple  stories  useful  in  their  tendency,  ex- 
pressing the  feeling  of  the  reasonable  man  and  no  other.' 

We  must  farther  regulate  the  style  of  the  Odes  and  Songs, 
mivthm  consistent  with  what  has  been  already  laid  down. 
^Oatodf  ^  Having  prescribed  what  the  sense  of  the  words  must 
None  but  be,  we  must  now  give  directions  about  melody  and 
gnve  music    rhythm.    We  shall  permit  nothing  but  simple  music> 

1  Plato,  RepubUc,  lit  pp.  390^1.         t  Plato,  RepubUc.  lU.  p.  392  C 

»  Plato,  RopubUc,  lit  pp.  896^. 
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calculated  less  to  please  the  ear,  than  to  inspire  ^P^- 
grave,  dignified,  and  resolute  sentiment  We  shall  Dorian  and 
not  allow  either  the  wailing  Lydiau,  or  the  soft  and  SoSE*" 
convivial  Ionic  mood:  but  only  the  Phrygian  and  J^^^ 
Dorian  moods.  Nor  shall  we  tolerate  either  the  fife,  tjZ^ 
or  complicated  stringed  instruments :  nothing  except  the  lyre 
and  harp,  with  the  panspipe  for  rural  abodes.^  The  rhythm  or 
measure  must  also  be  simple,  suitable  to  the  movements  of  a  calm 
and  moderate  man.  Both  good  rhythm,  graceful  and  elegant 
speaking,  and  excellence  of  sense,  flow  from  good  and  virtuous 
dispositions,  tending  to  inspire  the  same  dispositions  in  others :  ^ 
just  as  bad  rhythm,  ungraceful  and  indecorous  demeanour, 
defective  proportion,  &c,  are  companions  of  bad  speech  and  bad 
dispositions.  Contrasts  of  this  kind  pervade  not  only  speech  and 
song,  but  also  every  branch  of  visible  art :  painting,  architecture, 
Mreaving,  embroidery,  pottery,  and  even  the  natural  bodies  of 
animals  and  plants.  In  all  of  them  we  distinguish  grace  and 
beauty,  the  accompaniments  of  a  good  and  sober  disposition — 
from  ungracefulness  and  deformity,  visible  signs  of  the  contrary 
disposition.  Now  our  youthful  Guardians,  if  they  are  ever  to 
become  qualified  for  their  functions,  must  be  trained  to  recognise 
and  copy  such  grace  and  beauty.'  For  this  purpose  our  poets, 
painters,  architects,  and  artisans,  must  be  prohibited  froin  em- 
bodying in  their  works  any  imgraceful  or  unseemly  type.  None 
will  be  tolerated  as  artists,  except  such  as  can  detect  and  embody 
the  type  of  the  beautiful  Our  youth  will  thus  insensibly  con- 
tract exclusive  familiarity,  both  through  the  eye  and  through 
the  ear,  with  beauty  in  its  various  manifestations  :  so  that  their 
minds  will  be  brought  into  harmonious  preparation  for  the  subse- 
quent influence  of  beautiful  discourse.^ 

This   indeed  (continues    Sokrates)    is  the  principal   benefit 
arising  from  musical  tuition,  that  the  internal  mind   Effect  of 
of  a  youth  becomes  imbued  with  rhythm  and  har-  Saining  of 
mony.    Hence  he  learns  to  commend  and  be  delighted  ^5^"** 
%vith  the  beautiful,  and  to  hate  and  blame  what  is  Touthlove 
ugly ;  before  he  is  able  to  render  any  reason  for  his  f^i^hi^ 
sentiments :  so  that  when  mature  age  arrives,  his  ^«  ^s^- 

1  Plato,  BapubUc,  iii.  pp.  308-899.  *  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  pp.  400-401. 

>  Plato,  Bepablic,  iiL  p.  400  A.  *  Plato,  Republic,  iiL  p.  401 C-D. 
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sentiments  are  found  in  unison  with  what  reason  enjoins,  and 
already  predisposed  to  welcome  it^  He  becomes  qualified  to 
recognise  the  Forms  of  Temperance,  Courage,  Liberality,  Magna- 
nimity, and  their  embodiments  in  particular  persons.  To  a  man 
brought  up  in  such  sentiments,  no  spectacle  can  be  so  lovely  as 
that  of  youths  combining  beauty  of  mental  disposition  with 
beauty  of  exterior  form.  He  may  indeed  tolerate  some  defects 
in  the  body,  but  none  in  the  mind.*  His  love,  being  genuine 
and  growing  out  of  musical  and  regulated  contemplations,  will 
attach  itself  to  what  is  tempered  and  beautiful ;  not  to  the 
intense  pleasures  of  sense,  which  are  inconsistent  with  all  tem- 
perance. Such  will  be  the  attachments  subsisting  in  our  city, 
and  such  is  the  final  purpose  of  musical  training — To  generate 
love  of  the  Beautiful.' 

We  next  proceed  to  gymnastic  training,  which  must  be  simple. 
Training  of  ^^^  ^^^  body— just  as  OUT  musical  training  was  simple 
the  body—    for  the  mind.    We  cannot  admit  luxuries  and  refine- 

siinpio  ftnci 

sober.  No  ments  either  in  the  one  or  in  the  other.  Our  gym- 
dSo2r&rt^^  nasties  must  impart  health  and  strength  to  the  body, 
aUowed.  as  our  music  imparts  sobriety  to  the  mind.*  We 
temporary  shall  require  few  courts  of  justice  and  few  physicians, 
treated^  Where  many  of  either  are  needed,  this  is  a  proof  that 
but  sickly  ill-regulated  minds  and  diseased  bodies  abound.  It 
cannot  be  would  be  a  disgrace  to  our  Quardians  if  they  could 
kept  aiiYe.  j^^j.  ^gree  on  what  is  right  and  proper  among  them- 
selves, without  appealing  to  the  decision  of  others.  Physicians 
too  are  only  needed  for  wounds  or  other  temporary  and  special 
diseases.  We  cannot  admit  those  refinements  of  the  medical  art, 
and  that  elaborate  nomenclature  and  classification  of  diseases, 
which  the  clever  sons  of  ^sculapius  have  invented,  in  times 
more  recent  than  iEsculapius  himself."  He  knew,  but  despised, 
such  artifices  ;  which,  having  been  devised  chiefly  by  Herodikus, 
serve  only  to  keep  alive  sickly  and  suffering  men — who  are  dis- 
qualified for  all  active  duty  through  the  necessity  of  perpetual 

^  Plato,  Republic,  ill.  p.  402  A.  r«    koX  Kardp^vx    ve<r^iiaaxp    hp6fiaTa 

Plato,  Rei>ubliC,  ilL  p.  402  D-B.  riBtvBox  avayica^tiv  rovf  icofi^rovc  'Av- 

Plato,  Republic,  iii.  p.  403  C.     Stl  icAi|irtflU(ac,    ovk    ator^pb^    SoKtl ;       K«l 

64  irov  rcXevT^r  ra  ^vtrtcd  cU  ra  rov  fiiX',   c^i|,   cus   oAntfwf   kcupol  ravra  cat 

KoAov  cpidTiKa.  aroira     vo<r fifiartty    ovofiara.       Ota,    mc 

*  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  p.  404  B.  ol/ioi,  ovk  i^i^  cir'  'Ao-KAi}iriov.    Also  40G 

Plato,  Republic,  iii.  p.  405  D.  ^v<rax  C. 
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attention  to  health, — ^and  whose  lives  are  worthless  both  to 
themselves  and  to  the  city.  In  our  city,  every  man  has  his 
distinct  and  special  function,  which  he  is  required  to  discharge. 
If  he  be  disqualified  by  some  temporary  ailment,  the  medical  ai-t 
will  be  well  employed  in  relieving  and  restoring  him  to  activity : 
but  he  has  no  leisure  to  pass  his  life  as  a  patient  under  cure,  and 
if  he  be  permanently  unfit  to  fill  his  place  in  the  established 
cycle  of  duties,  his  life  ought  not  to  be  prolonged  by  art,  since  it 
is  useless  to  himself  and  useless  to  the  city  also.^  Our  medical 
treatment  for  evils  of  the  body,  and  our  judicial  treatment  for 
evils  of  the  mind,  must  be  governed  by  analogous  principles. 
Where  body  and  mind  are  sound  at  bottom,  we  must  do  our  best 
to  heal  temporary  derangements :  but  if  a  man  has  a  body 
radically  unsound,  he  must  be  sufifered  to  die — and  if  he  has 
a  mind  unsound  and  incurable,  he  must  be  put  to  death  by 
ourselves.* 

Gymnastic  training  does  some  good  in  strengthening  the  body, 
but  it  is  still  more  serviceable  in  imparting  force  and 
courage  to  the  mind.    As  regards  the  mind,  gym-   Gymnastic 
nastic  and  music  form  the  indispensable  supplement  l^^l^^JJI^ 
one  to  the  other.    Gymnastic  by  itself  makes  a  man's  ^  ^^«  °^<l 
nature  too  savage  and  violent :  he  acquires  no  relish  uc  and**^ 
for  knowledge,  comes  to  hate  discourse,  and  disdains  ^UlJi^Ji 
verbal  persuasion.'     On  the  other  hand,  music  by  correct  each 
itself  makes  him  soft,  cowardly,  and  sensitive,  unfit       ^' 
for  danger  or  hardship.    The  judicious  combination  of  the  two  is 
the  only  way  to  form  a  well-balanced  mind  and  character.^ 

Such  must  be  the  training,  from  childhood  upwards,  of  these 
Guardians  and  Auxiliaries  of  our  city.    We  must  now  Out  of  the 
select  from  among  these  men  themselves,  a  few  to  be  a  few  of  the 
Governors  or  chief  Guardians ;  the  rest  serving  as  mSt^S? 
auxiliaries.    The  oldest  and  best  of  them  must  be  chosen  as 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  those  who  possess  in  the   Roieit^' 


1  Plato.  Republic,  ill.  p.  406  C.    ov-    r«An.    P.  408  A. 


407  b-E7ttAAa  rhv  m4  Swififoy  ivrfi    <^®*»  taivtiSol  fup  BWkoymp  ov6i¥  m 
0tpurtv*i¥ti»%  ovrt  avrtf  ovtc  n6\ti  Awai-        *  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  pp.  410-411. 
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hidUyedii-  greatest  perfection  the  qualities  requisite  for  Quar- 
Mverely  dians.  They  must  be  intelligent,  capable,  and  soli- 
******^  citous  for  the  welfare  of  the  city.    Now  a  man  is 

solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  that  which  he  loves.  He  loves  those 
whose  interests  he  believes  to  be  the  same  as  his  own ;  those 
whose  well-being  he  believes  to  coincide  with  his  own  well- 
.  being' — the  contrary,  with  the  contrary.  The  Quardians  chosen 
for  Chiefs  must  be  those  who  are  most  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  such  sympathy ;  who  have  preserved  most  tenaciously 
throughout  sdl  their  lives  the  resolution  to  do  every  thing  which 
they  think  best  for  the  city,  and  nothing  which  they  do  not 
think  to  be  best  for  it  They  must  be  watched  and  tested  in 
temptations  pleasurable  as  well  as  painful,  to  see  whether  they 
depart  from  this  resolution.  The  elders  who  have  best  stood 
such  trial,  must  be  named  Qovemors.'  These  few  will  be  the 
chief  Guardians  or  Rulers:  the  remaining  Quardians  will  be 
their  auxiliaries  or  soldiers,  acting  under  their  orders. 

Here  then  our  city  will  take  its  start ;  the  body  of  Quardians 
^  ^  marchinc  in  arms  under  the  orders  of  their  Chiefs, 

tal  cr«ed       and  encamping  m  a  convenient  acropolis,  from  whence 

b?^anted  ^^^7  "^7  ^®^  ^  *^^®  ^  ^®^P  order  in  the  interior 
^ Reminds  and  to  repel  foreign  attack.'  But  it  is  indispensable 
dticeii^  that  both  they  and  the  remaining  citizens  should  be 
23J^^d  made  to  believe  a  certain  tale, — which  yet  is  alto- 
y<*^j*-  gether  fictitious  and  of  our  own  invention.  They 
must  be  told  that  they  are  all  earthbom,  sprung  from 
the  very  soil  which  they  inhabit :  all  therefore  brethren,  from 
the  same  mother  Earth :  the  auxiliaries  or  soldiers,  bom  with 
their  arms  and  equipments.  But  there  was  this  difference  (we 
shall  tell  them)  between  the  different  brethren.  Those  fit  for 
Chiefs  or  Rulers,  were  bom  with  a  certain  mixture  of  gold  in 
their  constitution :  those  fit  for  soldiers  or  Quardians  simply, 
with  a  like  mixture  of  silver :  the  remainder,  with  brass  or  iron. 


1  Plato,  Rei)Ubl.  iii.  p.  412  C.    OvkoO^  ora^  fiiXtirra  Utivov  fniv  «6  irpirrorroc 

^povifiovs  Tf  cic  TouTO  6tl  VKopxtiV  Kox  oIoiTO  ^vufiaCniv  Koi  iavTtf  ti  rparrvtr, 

ovrarovf  «ai  «ti  icnStti6va^  Trj^  iroXcwc ;  fi^i  6i.  rovvtuniov, 
•EoTt  TovTo.     Ki)5oiro  6i  v'  av  t«  ^a-        «  PUito,  Republic,  iii.  pp.  418-414. 
Aio-Ttt  Tovrov  8  rvyxo-voi  ^iXwk.    'tLvaymri.  Refer  to  De  Leg.   (L  p.  63S-SS6-6S7) 

Kal  il\i¥  rovTo  y'  a.¥  ftoAtora  ^lAot,  j  about  resisting  pleasure  as  well  as  pain. 
^vM^/pctv  ^yorro  tA  awra  ical  kavrti  Ktu        *  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  p.  416  D. 
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In  most  individnal  cases,  each  of  these  classes  will  beget  on 
ofifspring  like  themselves.  But  exceptions  will  sometimes 
happen,  in  which  the  golden  man  will  have  a  child  of  silver,  or 
brass, — or  the  brazen  or  iron  man,  a  child  of  nobler  metal  than 
his  own.  Now  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  Rulers  should 
keep  watch  to  preserve  the  purity  of  these  breeds.  If  any  one 
of  their  own  children  should  turn  out  to  be  of  brass  or  iron,  they 
must  place  him  out  among  the  husbandmen  or  artisans  :  if  any 
of  the  brazen  or  iron  men  should  chance  to  produce  a  child  of 
gold,  they  must  receive  him  among  themselves,  since  he  belongs 
to  them  by  his  natural  constitution.  Upon  the  maintenance  of 
these  distinct  breeds,  each  in  its  appropriate  function,  depends 
the  entire  fate  of  the  city  :  for  an  oracle  has  declared  that  it  will 
perish,  if  ever  iron  or  brazen  men  shall  become  its  Guardians.^ 

It  is  indispensable  (continues  Sokrates)  that  this  fiction  should 
be  circulated  and  accredited,  as  the  fundamental,   »     {_    ^ 
consecrated,  unquestioned,  creed  of  the  whole  city,  a  fiction  to 
from  which  the  feeling  of  harmony  and  brotherhood  Sftedinthe 
among  the  citizens  springs.     But  how  can  we  im-  ]Jj^^: 
plant  such  unanimous  and  unshaken  belief,  in  a  story  Difficolty 
altogether  untrue?     Similar  fables  have  often  ob-  ^^^^^ 
tained  implicit  credence  in  past  times  :  but  no  such  !^ '  ^t 
case  has  happened  of  late,  and  I  question  whether  it  accredited, 
could  happen  now.*     The  postulate  seems  extrava-   {raMiiff 
gant :  do  y<m  see  by  what  means  it  could  be  realised?  it«elf  by 
— I  see  no  means  (replies  Qlaukon)  by  which  the 
fiction  could  be  first  passed  off  and  accredited,  among  these  men 
themselves :  but  if  it  were  once  firmly  implanted,  in  any  one 
generation,  I  do  not  doubt  that  their  children  and  descendants 
would  inherit  and  perpetuate  it>    We  must  be  satisfied  with 
thus  much  (replies  Sokrates) :  assuming  the  thing  to  be  done, 
and  leaving  the  process  of  implanting  it  to  spontaneous  and 

1  Plato,  Bepoblic,  UL  pp.  414-415.  ot  votiiral  Kat  wtirtiKa<n¥t  e^'  ^ui»¥  M  ov 

3  PIatO|^  Repablic,  lii.  p.  414  B.    Tic    v«yoKiK  ovfi'  oU«  ct  ytv6fuvo¥  av,  irfio-au 

Tm¥  ip  Mom  yiypoiUtm¥,   Stv   iif    tn/y        ^  piato,   Repablic,  iil.    p.   415    C-D. 

cA/yofMi',  ytwa26¥  n  Ik  if/fviofidvov^  wt-  Tovtok  oSk  rhv  iivBo¥  6vm«  af  trcto^ctcv, 

<rat  fioAiOTa  iiJk¥  Koii  avrovc  roirf  apxov  «x<(^v    rtva.    /j-ifxa-i^v ;       OvSafiHtK,    <0if. 

roc,  <i  Bi  |*i|,  TiiK  oAAifv  ir6kL¥ ;    .     .    .  owta^  y  av  avrot  oirot  •  ovwf  fit¥r'  Sl¥  ot 

ICij^^r  Kotrtfr,  aAA«i  ^i¥ucuc6¥  ri,  vp6r9'  rovrutv  vl«U  xai  ot  cvctra,  ot  r'  oAAot 

po¥  fikv  ifi^  iroAAaxov  yeyOMk,  wf  ^acrtK  i.vBp*tnoi  ot  v<rTtpo¥. 
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oracular  inspiration.^     I  now  proceed  with  the  description  of 
the  city. 

The  Rulers  and  their  auxiliaries  the  body  of  Guardians  must 
Outrdians  ^  lodged  in  residences,  sufficient  for  shelter  and 
to  reside  in  comfort,  yet  suitable  for  military  men,  and  not  for 
^^J^  tradesmen.  Every  arrangement  must  be  made  for 
tomtber;  rendering  them  faithful  guardians  of  the  remaining 
private  pro*  citizens.  It  would  be  awful  indeed,  if  they  were  to 
Eome-^tobe  employ  their  superior  strength  in  oppressing  instead 
maintained  of  protecting  the  flock  entrusted  to  them.  To  en- 
t£n  from  sure  their  gentleness  and  fidelity,  the  most  essential 
the  people,  guarantee  is  to  be  found  in  the  good  musical  and 
gymnastic  training  which  they  will  have  received.  But  this 
alone  will  not  suffice.  All  the  conditions  of  their  lives  must  be 
so  determined,  that  they  shall  have  the  least  possible  motive  for 
committing  injustice  towards  the  other  citizens.  None  of  them 
must  have  any  separate  property  of  his  own,  unless  in  special 
case  of  proved  necessity  :  nor  any  house  or  store  cupboard  from 
which  others  are  excluded.  They  must  receive,  from  the  oon- 
tributions  of  the  remaining  citizens,  sufficient  subsistence  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  military  men,  but  nothing  beyond. 
They  must  live  together  in  their  camp  or  barrack,  and  dine 
together  at  a  public  mess-table.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
either  to  possess  gold  and  silver,  or  to  drink  in  cups  of  those 
metals,  or  to  wear  them  as  appendages  to  clothing,  or  even 
to  have  them  imder  the  same  roof.  They  must  be  told,  that 
these  metals,  though  not  forbidden  to  the  other  citizens,  are 
forbidden  to  them,  because  they  have  permanently  inherent 
in  their  mental  constitution  the  divine  gold  and  silver,  which 
would  be  corrupted  by  intermixture  with  human.' 

If  these  precautions  be  maintained,  the  Guardians  may  be 
iftheOnar-  secure  themselves,  and  may  uphold  in  security  the 
(^ui8  fail  in  entire  city.  But  if  the  precautions  be  relinquished 
cautiona/  — if  the  Guardians  or  Soldiers  acquire  separate  pro* 
pri^ate^^™  P^^ty  in  lands,  houses,  and  money — they  will  tiien 
terests,  the    become  householders    and    husbandmen    instead  of 

1  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  p.  415  D.    Kal  toOto  iiiv  Sil  iiti  oirn  Slv  avrb  n  6ilin  ayayn. 

«  Plato,  RepubUc.  ia  pp.  4ie.417. 
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Quardians  or  Soldiers:  hostile  masters,  instead  of  ^^*** 
allies  and  protectors  to  their  fellow-citizens.  They 
will  hate  their  fellow-citizens,  and  be  hated  by  them  in  return : 
they  will  conspire  against  them,  and  will  be  themselves  con- 
spired against  In  this  manner  they  will  pass  their  lives, 
dreading  their  enemies  within  far  more  than  their  enemies 
without  They,  and  the  whole  city  along  with  them,  will  be 
perpetually  on  the  brink  of  destruction.^ 

But  surely  (remarks  Adeimantus),  according  to  this  picture, 
your  Guardians  or  Soldiers,  though  masters  of  all  the  complete 
city,  will  be  worse  oflf  than  any  of  the  other  citizens.  cSy  ^ever?* 
They  will  be  deprived  of  those  means  of  happiness  man  per. 
which  the  others  are  allowed  to  enjoy.  Perhaps  they  own^nScial 
will  (replies  Sokrates) ;  yet  I  should  not  be  surprised  ft^ncUon. 
if  they  were  to  be  the  happiest  of  alL  Be  that  as  it  may,  how- 
e^,  my  purpose  is,  not  to  make  them  especially  happy,  but  to 
make  the  whole  city  happy.  The  Guardians  can  enjoy  only 
such  happiness  as  consists  with  the  due  performance  of  their 
functions  as  Guardians.  Every  man  in  our  city  must  perform 
his  appropriate  function,  and  must  be  content  with  such  happi- 
ness as  his  disposition  will  admit,  subject  to  this  condition.'  In 
regard  to  all  the  citizens  without  exception,  it  must  be  the  duty 
of  the  Guardians  to  keep  out  both  riches  and  poverty,  both  of 
which  spoil  the  character  of  every  one.  No  one  must  be  rich, 
and  no  one  must  be  poor.'  In  case  of  war,  the  constant  discipline 
of  our  soldiers  will  be  of  more  avail  than  money,  in  making  them 
efficient  combatants  against  other  cities.^  Moreover,  other  cities 
are  divided  against  themselves :  each  is  many  cities,  and  not  one : 
poor  and  rich  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  various  frac- 
tions of  each  of  these  classes  against  other  fractions.  Our  city 
alone,  constituted  as  I  propose,  will  be  really  and  truly  One. 
It  will  thus  be  the  greatest  of  all  cities,  even  though  it  have  only 
one  thousand  fighting  men.  It  may  be  permitted  to  increase,  so 
long  as  it  will  preserve  its  complete  unity,  but  no  farther.* 
Farthermore,  each  of  our  citizens  is  one  and  not  many  :  confined 
to  that  special  function  for  which  he  is  qualified  by  bis  nature. 

1  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  p.  417  A-B.  «  Plato,  Republic,  iv.  p.  422  B. 

*  Plato,  Republic,  !▼.  pp.  420-421.  -  ™«*^  t>       i  i-     j         ^«o  a 

3  Plato,  RepubUc,  iv.  p.  4a  B.  '  ^^^'  Republic.  It.  p.  423  A. 
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It  will  devolve  upon  our  Quardians  to  keep  up  this  form  of 
The  main-  communion  unimpaired ;  and  they  will  have  no  diffi- 
tenance  of  culty  in  doing  so,  as  long  as  they  maintain  their  own 
pii£  apon  education  and  training  unimpaired.  No  change  must 
habito!  ^-  ^  allowed  either  in  the  musical  or  gymnastic  train- 
ncter.  and  ing :  especially  not  in  the  former,  where  changes  are 
of  theOoar-  apt  ^  CTee^  in,  with  pernicious  effect*  Upon  this 
<^^*°**  education  depends  the  character  and  competence  of 

the  Guardians.  They  will  provide  legislation  in  detail,  which 
will  be  good,  ii  their  general  character  is  good — ^bad,  on  the 
contrary  supposition.  If  their  character  and  the  constitution  of 
the  city  be  defective  at  the  bottom,  it  is  useless  for  us  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  of  detail,  as  we  would  do  for  sick  men.  The 
laws  in  detail  cannot  be  good,  while  the  general  constitution  of 
the  city  is  bad.  Those  teachers  are  mistaken  who  exhort  us  to 
correct  the  former,  but  to  leave  the  latter  untouched.* 

In  regard  to  religious  legislation — the  raising  of  temples, 
arrangement   of  sacrifices,   &c — we   must   consult 
Kflten     Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  obey  what  he  directs.     We 
^^^«it      know  nothing  ourselves  about  these  matters,  nor  is 
phian  there  any  other  authority  equally  trustworthy.' 

ApoUo.  Q^J.  g^ijy  ^  jjjj^  constituted  and  peopled  (continues 

The  city  is     Sokrates).    We  must  examine  it,  and  see  where  we 

now  conati-  /«jt_l:  jt*_x^  _A*a. 

tated  as  a     can  nnd  Justice  and  Injustice — revertmg  to  our  on- 


1^^^       ginal  problem,  which  was,  to  know  what  each  of  them 


goodcil 
tiiatis, 

wise,  conra-  ^as,  and  which  of  the  two  conferred  happiness.  Now 
Snatejust  assuming  our  city  to  be  rightly  constituted,  it  will  be 
Ju^T  **•  perfectly  good :  that  is,  it  will  be  wise,  courageous, 
temperate,  and  just  These  four  constituents  cover 
the  whole  :  accordingly,  if  we  can  discover  and  set  out  Wisdom, 
Courage,  and  Temperance — that  which  remains  afterwards  will 
be  Justice.* 

First,  we  can  easily  see  where  Wisdom  resides.  The  city  in- 
First,  where  cludes  in  itself  a  great  variety  of  cognitions,  corre- 
dom  of^^e  sponding  to  all  the  different  functions  in  which  it» 
city  ?  It       citizens  are  employed.    But  it  is  not  called  tnse^  &om 

^  Plato,  Republic,  i?.  p.  424  A.  yap  6^  roiavra  ovr    iwtrraiuBa  aiiccf . 

^  Plato,  Republic,  iv.  pp.  425-426.         Ac 

*  Plato,  Republic,  iv.  p.  427  B.    rd        «  Plato,  Republic,  iv.  pp.  427-428. 
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its  knowledge  of  husbandry,  or  of  brazier's  and  car-   r^4^ '° 

penter's  craft :  eince  these  are  specialties  which  cover  eider 

onlj  a  small  fraction  of  its  total  proceedings.    It  is  ^^^'** 

called  loiM^  or  well-advised,  from  that  variety  of  intelligence  or 

cognition  which  directs  it  as  a  whole,  in  its  entire  affairs :  that 

is,  the  intelligence  possessed  by  the  chief  Quardians  or  Rulers. 

Now  the  number  of  persons  possessing  this  variety  of  intelligence 

is  smaller  than  the  number  of  those  who  possess  any  other 

variety.    The  wisdom  of  the  entire  city  resides  in  this  very  small 

presiding  fraction,  and  in  them  alone.^ 

Next,  we  can  also  discern  without  difficulty  in  what  fraction 

of  the  city  Ck>urage  resides.    The  city  is  called  coura-  ^yi^,^*,^ 

geous  from  the  valour  of  those  Guardians  or  Soldiers  ckmrage? 

upon  whom  its  defence  rests.    These  men  will  have  SgSSJ^^ 

learnt,  in  the  course  of  their  training,  what  are  really  dbins  or 

legitimate  objects  of  fear,  and  what  are  not  legitimate 

objects  of  fear.    To  such  convictions  they  will  resolutely  adhere, 

through  the  force  of  mind    implanted  by  their    training,  in 

defiance  of  all  disturbing  impulses.    It  is  these  right  convictions, 

respecting  the  legitimate  objects  of  fear,  which  I  (says  Sokrates) 

call  true  political  courage,  when  they  are  designedly  inculcated 

and  worked  in  by  r^ular  educational  authority  :  when  they 

spring  up  without  any  rational  foundation,  as  in  animak  or 

daves,  I  do  not  call  them  CJourage.    The  Courage  of  the  entire 

dty  thus  resides  in  its  Quardians  or  Soldiers.' 

Thirdly,  wherein  resides  the  Temperance  of  the  city  ?    Tem- 

j  perance  implies  a  due  relation,  proportion,  or  accord,   where  is 

I  between  different  elements.    The  temperate  man  is  ^^^^i  it 

called  superior  to  himself:  but  this  expression,  on  resides  in 
»        m        ,  ...  ulandesch, 

first  hearing,  seems  unmeamng,  smce  the  man  must  Rulers. 

also  be  inferior  to  himsel£     But  the  expression  ac-  SSfpwSie 

quires  a  definite  meaning,  when  we  recognise  it  as  Supccion 

implying  that  there  are  in  the  same  man's  mind  better  inMors 

and  worse  elements  :  and  that  when  the  better  rules  ^^^r- 

over  the  worse,  he  is  called  superior  to  himself^  or  temperate — 

when  the  worse  rules  over  the  better,  he  is  called  inferior  to 

himself,  or  intemperate.     Our  city  will  be  temperate,  because 

1  Plato,  Bepablic,  It.  pp.  428-429.  >  Plato.  Republic,  W.  pp.  429-400. 
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the  better  part  of  it»  though  smaller  in  number,  rules  over  the 
worse  and  inferior  part,  numerically  greater.  The  pleasorea, 
pains,  and  desires  of  our  few  Rulers,  which  are  moderate  and 
reasonable,  are  preponderant :  controuling  those  of  the  Many, 
which  are  miscellaneous,  irregular,  and  violent  And  this  com- 
mand is  exercised  with  the  perfect  consent  and  good- will  of  the 
subordinates.  The  Many  are  not  less  willing  to  obey  than  the 
Few  to  command.  There  is  perfect  unanimity  between  them  as 
to  the  point — Who  ought  to  command,  and  who  ought  to  obey  t 
It  is  this  unanimity  which  constitutes  the  temperance  of  die 
city  :  which  thus  resides,  not  in  any  one  section  of  the  city,  like 
Courage  and  Wisdom,  but  in  all  sections  alike  :  each  recognisiDg 
and  discharging  its  legitimate  function.^ 

There  remains  only  Justice  for  us  to  discover.  Wherein  does 
wh  lath  *^®J^fi*i<^  of  the  city  reside?  Not£ELroff.  Its  justice 
Justice?  In  consists  in  that  which  we  pointed  out  at  first  as  the 
oft^S^  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  city,  when  we  te- 
xt consists  quired  each  citizen  to  discharge  one  function,  and  one 
in  6sch  p«r-      -  ,        m         i*««  «         «       •»  % 

forming  miB  alone — ^that  for  which  he  was  best  fitted  by  nature. 
fuTC^n?**  That  each  citizen  shall  do  his  own  work,  and  not 
ai^not  meddle  with  others  in  their  work — that  each  shall 
with  i^  enjoy  his  own  property,  as  well  as  do  his  own  work — 
thS^tSSi'  ^^  ^  ^^®  Justice.'  It  is  the  fundamental  condition 
without  which  neither  temperance,  nor  courage,  nor 
wisdom  could  exist ;  and  it  fills  up  the  good  remaining  after  we 
have  allowed  for  the  effects  of  the  preceding  three.*  All  the  four 
are  alike  indispensable  to  make  up  the  entire  Qood  of  the  dtj  : 
Justice,  or  each  person  (man,  woman,  freeman,  slave,  craftsman, 
guardian)  doing  his  or  her  own  work — Temperance,  or  nnanimi^ 
as  to  command  and  obedience  between  Chiefis,  Guardians,  and 
the  remaining  citizens — Courage,  or  the  adherence  of  the  Qnar- 
dians  to  right  reason,  respecting  what  is  terrible  and  not  terrible 
— Wisdom,    or   the   tutelary   superintendence   of   the   Chie&, 

1  Plato,  Republic,  i?.  pp.  431-482.  votro. 

s  Plato,  Republic,  It.   pp.   432-433.        *  Plato.  Republic,  iv.  p.  433  B.    a<». 

438  A  :  Kai  ^iif  on  yc  rb  r^  avtov  irpar-  icet  ^t  ro  vvo\oiiroy  4f  t^    ttiKei   &v 

Tf  cy  Kal  /IT)  voKvwpayyMvtlv  duccuoirving  itrKiinitBa^  <rta^po<rvini^  kcx  dv6pcuif  ««& 

iari,  (cal  tovto  aXkuv  re  iroXAitfV  djn|ic6a>  ^ooin((rcaK ,  rouro  elvai  S  va<ri¥  ^Kctvotc 

fit¥t  Kat  avroi  voAAoxts  cip^KOfMV.  T7}P  Svvofuv  itapttrj^tv  &<m  cyyvv^a^tu, 

483  E.     ri  rov  oucctbv  re  xol  iavrov  icai  tyytvofUtfoit  yc  attnipioM  rap^x*^* 

«{if  T«  icat  irpa^if  iutaxoirivj^  &y  bfioko-  (mc  rep  &y  hrfj. 
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who  protect  each  person  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  pro- 
pertyJ 

As  justice  consists  in  each  person  doing  his  own  work,  and  not 
meddling  with  that  of  another — so  injustice  occurs, 
when  a  person  undertakes  the  work  of  another  instead  |[^^^^^en 
of  his  own,  or  in  addition  to  his  own.    The  mischief  *??^°*ff^ 
is  not  great)  when  such  interference  takes  place  only  interferes 
in  the  subordinate  functions :  when,  for  example,  the  fj|^*JSi  of 
carpenter  pretends  to  do  the  work  of  the  shoemaker,   the  other 
or  vice  vend  ;  or  when  either  of  them  undertake  both,  ^derukei 
But  the  mischief  becomes  grave  and  deplorable,  when  f,2Jf^0M. 
a  man  from  the  subordinate  functions  meddles  with 
the  higher — when  a  craftsman,  availing  himself  of  some  collateral 
support,  wealth  or  party  or  strength,  thrusts  himself  into  the 
functions  of  a  soldier  or  auxiliary— or  when  the  Quardian,  by 
similar  artifice,  usurps  the  functions  of  a  Chief— or  when  any 
one  person  combines  these  several  functions  all  at  once  in  him- 
8el£     Herein  consists  the  true  injustice,  ruinous  to  the  city  : 
when  the  line  of  demarcation  is  confounded  between  these  three 
classes — men  of  business,  Quardians,  Chiefs.    That  each  of  these 
classes  should  do  its  own  work,  is  Justice  :  that  either  of  them 
should  meddle  with  the  work  of  the  rest,  and  especially  that  the 
subordinate  should  meddle  with  the  business  of  the  superior,  is 
Injustice,  with  ruin  following  in  its  train.'    It  is  from  these  op- 
posite characteristics  that  the  titles  Just  or  Unjust  will  be  right- 
fully bestowed  upon  our  city. 

We  must  now  apply,  as  we  undertook  to  do,  the  analogy  of 
the  city  to  the  individual    The  just  man,  so  far  forth 
as  justice  is  concerned,  cannot  differ  from  the  just  thedtyto 
city.    He  must  therefore  have  in  his  own  individual  ^fdoiS- 
mind  three  distinct  parts,  elements,  or  classes,  corre-   E^^  man 
sponding  to  the  three  classes  above  distinguished  in  hariaKin  ' 
the  city.    But  is  it  the  fact  that  there  are  in  each  rJ^™]* 
man  three  such  mental  constituents— three  different  Energy!  Ap- 
classes,  sorts,  or  varieties,  of  mind  ?  ^iiese' three 

^  Plato,  BepubliOy  It.  p.  488  D.  pci/otro  iiAKivra  KOKOvpyta  .  .  .  Ka«ovp* 

S  Plato,  Republic,  iT.  p.  484  B-C    ^    ytW,'^  rii»  tuyCimiv  -nft  iovTov  w6Xtmt 

<u  furaficXJli   c((    HXkmkOf    iMytoriy   re        ^cfn^fiartoriicoi/,    crucovpiicoO,   ^vA«ucc 
fikifi^  rf  w6Xti  cat  hpSirar*  &r  wpovayo-    icov,  ycKovf  oucciorpayio,    .    .    .    hutam- 
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ei««nen^  To  settle  thia  point  as  it  ought  to  be  settled,  would 

and  often  require  a  stricter  investigation  than  our  present  dia- 
oonflicting.  lQg^e  ^,^  pennit :  but  we  may  contribute  something 
towards  it.^  It  is  manifest  that  there  exist  different  individuals 
in  whom  reason,  energy  (courage  or  passion),  and  appetite,  are 
separately  and  unequally  developed  :  thus  in  the  Thracians  there 
is  a  predominance  of  energy  or  courage — in  the  Phoenicians,  of 
appetite — in  the  Athenians,  of  intellect  or  reason.  The  question 
is,  whether  we  employ  one  and  the  same  mind  for  all  the  three- 
reason,  energy,  and  appetite  ;  or  whether  we  do  not  employ  a 
different  mind  or  portion  of  mind,  when  we  exercise  reason — 
another,  when  we  are  under  the  influence  of  energy — and  a  third, 
when  we  follow  appetite.' 

To  determine  this  question,  we  must  consider  that  the  same 
thing  cannot  at  the  same  time  do  or  suffer  opposites,  in  the  same 
respect  and  with  reference  to  the  same  thing.  The  same  thing 
or  person  cannot  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  respect,  both 
stand  still  and  move.  This  may  be  laid  down  as  an  universal 
truth  :  but  since  some  may  not  admit  it  to  be  so,  we  will  at  any 
rate  assume  it  as  an  hypothesis.'  Now  in  reference  to  the  mind, 
we  experience  at  the  same  time  various  movements  or  affections 
contrary  to  each  other :  assent  and  dissent — desire  and  aversion — 
the  attracting  any  thing  to  ourselves,  and  the  repelling  it  from 
ourselves :  each  of  these  is  different  from  and  contrary  to  the 
other.  As  a  specimen  of  desires,  we  will  take  thirst.  When  a 
man  is  in  this  condition,  his  mind  desires  nothing  else  but  to 
drink  ;  and  strains  entirely  towards  that  object  If  there  be  any 
thing  which  drags  back  his  mind  when  in  this  condition,  it  must 
be  something  different  from  that  which  pulls  him  forward  and 
attracts  him  to  drink.  That  which  attracts  him,  and  that  which 
repels  him,  cannot  be  the  same  :  just  as  when  the  archer  at  the 
same  time  pulls  his  bow  towards  him  and  pushes  it  away  from 
him,  it  is  one  of  his  hands  that  pulls  and  another  that  pushe&* 

ovmi  r*  OK  cii),  ical  ri^y  w6Kt¥  Bucaiay  Tixnnus  ]  wherein  the  conatitaent  ele- 

«-ap«yoi.  ments  of  mind  or  soul  are  more  fully 

1  Plato,  Republic,  ir.  p.  435  C.  laid  down,  and  its  connection  with  the 

Schleiermacher  (in  the  Introduction  f  ondameniai  elements  of  the  Koamos. 
to  his  tranBlation   of  the   Republic.        s  piato.  Republic,  ir.  p.  4S6  A. 
p.  71)  considers  that  this  passage  of        .  «i  «.     »      un     x         ..o-  * 
the  RepubUc  is  intended  iTnoJe  as        "  P>*to.  RepubUc,  ir.  p.  437  A. 
a  desideratum  the  exposition  in  the        4  Plato,  Republic,  It.  p.  489  A-R 
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Now  it  often  happens  that  a  man  athint  refuses  to  drink  :  thei« 
is  something  wiUiin  him  that  prompts  him  to  drink,  and  some- 
thing still  more  powerful  that  forbids  him.  These  two  cannot 
be  the  same :  one  of  them  is  different  from  the  other :  that  which 
prompts  is  appetite,  that  which  forbids  is  reason.  The  rational 
element  of  the  mind  is  in  like  manner  something  different  or 
distinguishable  from  all  the  appetites,  which  tend  towards  reple- 
tion and  pleasure. 

Here  then  we  have  two  distinct  species,  forms,  or  kinds,  ex- 
isting in  the  mind.^     Besides  these  two,  however,  Beaaon, 
there  is  a  third,  distinct  from  both:  Energy,  Passion,  Sjjf^^ 
Courage,  which  neither  belongs  to  Appetite  nor  to  ^Tidoai 
Reason.    Each  of  these  three  acts  apart  from,  and   t^^^^^ 
sometimes  in  contrariety  to,  each  of  the  others.'  S2JJj[^j^» 
There  are  thus  three  distinct  elements  or  varieties  in  the  dty. 
of  mind  in  the  individual— Reason,  Energy,  Appetite:  J^J  *Jp. 
corresponding  to  the  three  constituent  portions  of  the  g»tito. 
city — ^The  Chiefis  or  Rulers — The  Quardians  or  Sol-  gistoSeiuion 
diers — ^The  Craftsmen,  or  the  remaining  Community.'  *"  ruling  it 
The  Wisdom  of  the  city  resides  in  its  Elders:  that  of  the  in- 
dividual in  his  Reason.      The  Courage  of  the  city  resides  in 
its  Quardians  or  Soldiers :  that  of  the  individual  in  his  Energy. 
But  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  individual,  it  is  the  right  and 
privilege  of  the  rational  element  to  exercise  command,  because 
it  alone  looks  to  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  the  whole  com- 
pound:* it  is  the  duty  of  the  two  other  elements — the  energetic 
and  the  appetitive — to  obey.    It  is  moreover  the  special  func- 
tion of  the  Quardians  in  tJie  city  to  second  the  Chiefs  in  en- 
forcing obedience  upon  the  Craftsmen:  so  also  in  the  individual, 
it  is  the  special  function  of  Energy  or  Courage  to  second  Reason^ 
in  controuling  Appetite. 

These  special  functions  of  the  separate  parts  being  laid  down, 

1  PfaUo,  Bepoblic,  W.  ^.  489  E.  Tav-  «  Plato^  Repablic,  It.  pp.  441  B, 
T«  |Uy  roirvv  3ifo  iffuv  mpivdm  tliri  iv  44S  C.  ry  iiukv  Aoyiorucy  ipx**-^  s-poai^- 
fvxj  ^rtfrrc,  Ac  iccc,    ov^   orrt    ical    cxovrc    tijf    ywkp 


«  Plato,  Repablic.  U.  pp.  440-441.  •'ir»«  ,7«  ^^^^^  »p.oMn««»ar  .   .       . 

>  PlAtO,  Republic,  it.  pp.  441  C.    ra  iictl^  ry  triuxp^  ^tfp«(,  ry  h  i|pW  r 

f.-x    .\..   »j,  ,^x«t,  t4  ttvTji  6*  iv^^vht  iv  avTif    koI    ravra    irop^^rXAcr,   Ix^*' 

f  ^XP  y"^  ivtivai,  cal  icra  ai  kolkuvo  ivum^fiiip  iv  avr^  r^v  tow 

>¥.      448  D  :    ra  iv  rg  ^vxfi  (vfi^tpovro^  inavrtf  rt  ical  oAy  ry  mokv^ 
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A  man  is  Justice  as  well  as  Temperance  will  appear  analogous 
Is*'  ^m«  ^  ^®  individual  and  in  the  city.  Both  Justice  and 
rent  parts  of  Temperance  reside  in  all  the  parts  equally:  not  in 
wdsetheir  ®^®  ®^  them  exclusively,  as  Wisdom  and  Courage 
apprm>riate  reside.  Justice  and  Temperance  belong  to  the  sub- 
without  ordinate  as  well  as  to  the  dominant  parte.  Justice 
hindrance,  existe  when  each  of  the  parte  performs  ite  own  func- 
tion, without  encroaching  on  the  function  of  the  others :  Tem- 
perance existe  when  all  the  parte  are  of  one  opinion  as  to  the 
title  of  the  higher  or  rational  element  to  exercise  com- 
mand.^ 

A  man  as  well  as  a  city  is  just,  when  each  of  his  three  oorte 
or  varieties  of  mind  confines  itself  to  ite  own  legitimate  func- 
tion :  when  Beason  reigns  over  and  controuls  the  other  two, 
and  when  Energy  seconds  Reason  in  controuling  Appetite. 
Such  a  man  will  not  commit  fraud,  theft,  treachery,  perjury, 
or  any  like  proceedings.*  On  the  contrary,  injustice  existe 
when  the  parte  are  in  conflict  with  each  other :  when  either  of 
them  encroaches  on  the  function  of  the  other:  or  when  those 
parte  which  ought  to  be  subordinate  rise  in  insurrection  against 
that  which  ought  to  be  superior. 

Justice  is  in  the  mind  what  health  is  in  the  body,  when  the 
Justice  and  parte  are  so  arranged  as  to  controul  and  be  controuled 
S^^^^ad-^  pursuant  to  the  dictates  of  nature.  Injustice  is  in 
what  health  the  mind  what  disease  is  in  the  body,  when  the  parte 
aro  in  the  ^^e  SO  arranged  as  to  controul  and  be  controuled  con- 
^^^'  trary  to  the  dictates  of  nature.    Virtue  is  thus  the 

health,  beauty,  good  condition  of  the  mind:  Vice  is  the  disease, 
ugliness,  weakness,  of  the  mind.' 

Having  thus  ascerteined  the  nature  of  justice  and  injustice, 
Original  we  are  now  in  a  condition  (continues  Sokrates)  to 
now  ro!"  reply  to  the  question  proposed  for  investigation — Is 
■umed—  it  profitable  to  a  man  to  be  just  and  to  do  justice 
tice  make  a  per  se,  even  though  he  be  not  known  as  just  either 
and  SK-^'  ^y  Gods  or  men,  and  may  thus  be  debarred  from 
tice  make  the  consequences  which  would  ensue  if  he  were 
able, apart     known?    Or  is  it  profiteble  to  him  to  be  unjust,  if 

1  Plato,  Republic,   iv     pp.  442   C.        3  piato,  Republic,  ir.  pp.  442-443. 
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lie  can  contrive  to  escape  detection  and  punishment?  from  ail  con- 
We  are  enabled  to  answer  the  first  question  in  the  Answer- 
affirmative,  and  the  second  question  in  the  negative.  ^^ 
As  health  is  the  greatest  good,  and  sickness  the  greatest  evil, 
of  body:  so  Justice  is  the  greatest  good,  and  injustice  the 
greatest  evil,  of  mind.  No  measure  of  luxury,  wealth,  or 
power,  could  render  life  tolerable,  if  we  lost  our  bodily  health: 
no  amount  of  prosperity  could  make  life  tolerable,  without 
mental  health  or  justice.  As  bodily  health  is  good  per  m,  and 
aickness  evil  per  m,  even  apart  from  its  consequences:  so  justice 
also  is  good  in  itself,  and  injustice  evil  in  itself,  apart  from  its 
consequences.^ 

Sokrates  now  assumes  the  special  question  of  the  dialogue 
to  be  answered,  and  the  picture  of  the  just  or  perfect  q,^,^ 
city,  as  well  as  of  the  just  or  perfect  individual,  to  aaires 
be  completed.    He  is  next  proceeding  to  set  forth  pSSSo? 
the  contrasts  to  this  picture — that  is,  the  varieties  of  ai>out  the 

•    •     X"  av  _3  J         r  J  i.«  J    condition  of 

injustice,  or  the  various  modes  of  depravation  and  the  Guar- 

corruption — ^when  he  is  arrested  by  Polemarchus and  JJ^JJ^U) 
Adeimantus:  who  call  upon  him  to  explain  more  at  sexual  and 
large  the  position  of  the  body  of  Guardians  or  Sol-  ^   ^ 

diers  in  the  city,  in  regard  to  women,  children,  and  the  family.* 
In  reply,  Sokrates  announces  his  intention  to  make  such  pro- 
vision as  will  exclude  separate  family  ties,  as  well 
as  separate  property,  among  these  Guardians.    The  women  wfli 
Guardians   will  consist  both  of  men  and  women,  gj^ierand 
The  women  will  receive  the  same   training,  both  f®^®"",**** 
musical  and  gymnastical,  as  the  men.'     They  will  Ouardiana 
take  part  both  in  the  bodily  exercises  of  the  palsestra,  Jiu^i^J^Y 
in  the  military  drill,  and  in  the  combats  of  war.   the  same 
Those  who  deride  these  naked  exercises  as  prepos-  In?  musical 
terous  for  the  female  sex,  should  be  reminded  (So-  *»**"*»«• 
kratee  says)  that  not  long  ago  it  was  considered  unseemly  among 
the  Greeks  (as  it  still  is  among  many  of  the  harbari)  for  men 
to  expose  their  naked  bodies  in  the  palaestra:  but  such  repug- 
nance has  been  overpowered  by  the  marked  usefulness  of  the 
practice :  the  ELretans  first  setting  the  example,  next  the  Lace- 

1  Plato,  Bepublic,  ir.  p.  446  A.  <  Plato,  Repablic,  ▼.  p.  419  C. 
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dflomonians ;  lastly  all  other  Greeks  doing  the  same.^  We 
maintain  the  principle  which  we  laid  down  in  the  beginning, 
that  one  person  should  perform  only  one  duty — that  for  which 
he  is  best  qualified.  But  there  is  no  one  function,  or  class  of 
functions,  for  which  women  as  such  are  peculiarly  qualified,  or 
peculiarly  disqualified.  Between  women  generally,  and  men 
generally,  in  reference  to  the  discharge  of  duties,  there  is  no 
other  difference,  except  that  men  are  superior  to  women  in 
every  thing:'  the  best  women  wiU  be  on  a  level  only  with 
the  second-best  men,  but  they  will  be  superior  to  all  men 
lower  than  the  second  best  But  among  women,  as  among 
men,  there  are  great  individual  differences:  one  woman  is  fit 
for  one  duty,  another  for  another:  and  in  our  city,  each  must 
be  employed  for  the  duty  suitable  to  her  individual  disposi- 
tion. Those  who  are  best  qualified  by  nature  Tor  the  ofiice  of 
Quardians,  must  be  allotted  to  that  office:  they  must  discharge 
it  along  with  the  men,  and  must  be  trained  for  it  by  the 
same  education  as  the  men,  musical  and  gymnastical. 

If  an  objector  accuses  us  of  proposing  arrangements-  contrary 
to  nature,  we  not  only  deny  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion, but  we  retort  the  charge.  We  affirm  that  the 
SS^bnt^n  arrangements  now  existing  in  society,  which  restrict 
offunctionB  all  women  to  a  limited  number  of  domestic  and 
men  and  family  functions,  are  contrary  to  nature — and  that 
^i^J^  jy^  ours  are  founded  upon  the  genuine  and  real  dictates 
inferior  to  of  nature.'  The  only  difference  admissible  between 
SRg  ^^tSs  men  and  women,  in  the  joint  discharge  of  the  func- 
****eaiu?to  ^^°*  ^^  Guardians,  is,  that  the  easier  portion  of 
■eoond-best  such  functions  must  in  general  be  assigned  to  women, 
""*"•  and  the  more  difficult  to  men,  in  consequence  of  the 

inferiority  of  the  feminine  nature.* 

These  intermingled  male  and  female  Guardians,  in  the  dis- 
Commnnlty    charge  of  their  joint  functions,  will  live  together  all 

of  life  and     ^  common  barracks  and  at  common   mess-tables. 

nuntions 

between  the  There  must  be  no  separate  houses  or  separate  family- 


Nature  does 
not  pre- 
scribe an; 
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rektiouB  between  them.    All  are  wives  or  husbands  maj®  jwd  'e- 
of  all :  no  youth  must  know  his  own  father,  no  diaiui. 
mature  man  must  know  his  own  son  :  all  the  mature  l^J^l!^ 
men  and  women  are  fathers  or  mothers  of  all  the  arranged 
younger :  all  of  the  same  age  are  brothers  and  sisters.^  ance'of  the 
We  do  not  intend,  however,  that  the  copulation  be-  S^Jj^j^  ^° 
tween  them  shall  take  place  in  a  promiscuous  and  lamiiies. 
arbitrary  manner :  we  shall  establish  laws  to  regulate  the  intei*- 
marriages  and  breeding.'    We  must  copy  the  example  of  those 
who  regulate  the  copulation  of  horses,  dogs,  and  other  animals  : 
we  must  bring  together  those  who  will  give  existence  to  the  best 
ofiEspring.'    We  must  couple,  as  often  as  we  can,  the  men  who 
are  best,  with  the  women  who  are  best,  both  in  mind  and  body  ; 
and  the  men  who  are  least  good,  with  the  women  who  are  least 
good.    We  must  briog  up  the  offspring  of  the  former  couples — 
we  must  refuse  to  bring  up  the  offspring  of  the  latter.*    And 
snch   results    must   be   accomplished   by  underhand   arrange- 
ments of  the  Elder  Chiefs ;  so  as  to  be  unknown  to  every  one 
else,  in  order  to  prevent  discontent  and  quarrel  among  the  body 
of  t^e  Guardians.    These  Elders  will  celebrate  periodical  festi- 
vals, in  which  they  will  bring  together  the  fitting  brides  and 
bridegrooms,  under  solemn  hymns  and  sacrifices.      They  must 
regulate  the  number  of  marriages  in  such  manner  as  to  keep  the 
total  list  of  Quardians  as  much  as  possible  without  increase  as 
well  as  without  diminution.^    The  Elders  must  make  an  artful 
use  of  the  lot,  so  that  these  couplings  shall  appear  to  every  one 
else  the  effect  of  chance.     Distinguished  warriors  must  be  re- 
warded with  a  larger  licence  of  copulation  with  different  women, 
which  will  produce  the  farther  advantage  of  having  as  many 
children  as  possible  bom  from  their  procreation.'    All  the  chil- 
dren as  soon  as  bom  must  be  consigned  to  the  Chiefs  or  Elders, 
male  and  female,  who  will  conceal  in  some  convenient  manner 
those  who  are  bom  either  from  the  worst  couples  or  with  any 
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bodily  imperfection :  while  they  place  the  ofiEispring  of  the  best 
couples  in  special  outbuildings  under  the  charge  of  nurses. 
Those  mothers  who  are  full  of  milk  will  be  brought  here  to 
give  suck,  but  every  precaution  will  be  taken  that  none  of  them 
shall  know  her  own  child  :  wet-nurses  will  also  be  provided  in 
addition,  to  ensure  a  full  supply :  but  all  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren will  devolve  on  the  public  nurses,  not  on  the  mothers.^ 

The  age  for  such  intermarriages,  destined  to  be  procreative 
^^  for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  must  be  from  thirty  to 

tJbSat!^T  fifty-five,  for  men — from  twenty  to  forty,  for  women* 
forprocrea-  -^^  ^^^^  ^p  woman,  above  or  below  these  limits  of 
Children  age,  will  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  function  of 
tuSSn  pnbh  intermarriage  and  procreation  for  the  public ;  which 
rit^  **"  function  must  always  be  conducted  under  superin- 
tendence of  the  authorities,  with  proper  sacrifice  and 
prayers  to  the  Gods.  Nor  will  any  man,  even  within  the 
licensed  age,  be  allowed  to  approach  any  woman  except  by 
assignment  from  the  authorities.  If  any  infringement  of  this 
law  should  occur,  the  offspring  arising  from  it  will  be  pro- 
nounced spurious  and  outcast.'  But  when  the  above  limits  of 
age  are  passed,  both  men  and  women  may  have  intercourse  with 
whomsoever  they  please,  except  fathers  with  daughters  or  sons 
with  mothers :  under  condition,  however,  that  no  offspring  shall 
be  bom  from  such  intercourse,  or  that  if  any  offspring  be  bom, 
it  shall  be  elposed.' 

How  is  the  father  to  know  his  own  daughter  (it  is  asked), 
or  the  son  his  own  mother?  They  cannot  know  (replies  So- 
krates) :  but  each  couple  will  consider  every  child  bom  in  the 
seventh  month  or  tenth  month  after  their  marriage,  as  their 
child,  and  will  address  him  or  her  by  the  appellation  of  son  or 
daughter.  The  fathers  and  mothers  will  be  fathers  and  mothers 
of  all  the  children  bom  at  that  time :  the  sons  and  daughters 
will  be  in  filial  relation  to  all  the  couples  brought  together  at 
the  given  antecedent  period.* 

The  main  purpose  of  such  regulations,  in  respect  to  family 
Perfect  as  in  respect  to  property,  is  to  establish  the  fullest 
ofsenti-        communion  between  all  the   Guardians,  male  and 
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female — and  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the  Pf"^^^ 
feeling  of  separate  interest  in  any  fraction  of  them,  among  the 
The  greatest  evil  to  any  city  is,  that  which  pulls  it  ZjiuiJa^of 
to  pieces  and  makes  it  many  instead  of  one :  the  pleasure 
greatest  good  to  it  is  that  which  binds  it  together  the  same 
and  makes  it  one.    Now  what  is  most  efficacious  in  ^^'o^^e 
binding  it  together,  is,  community  of  the  causes  of  aameor- 
pleasure  and  pain :  when  each  individual  feels  plea- 
sore  from  the  same  causes  and  on  the  same  occasions  as  all  the 
rest,  and  pain  in  like  manner.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
eanaes  of  pleasure  and  pain  are  distinct,  this  tends  to  dissolution  ; 
and  becomes  fatal  if  the  opposition  is  marked,  so  that  some 
individuals  are  much  delighted,  and  others  much  distressed, 
under  the  same  circumstances.    That  city  is  the  best  arranged, 
wherein  all  the  citizens  pronoimce  the  words  Mine  and  Not 
Minty  with  reference  to  the  same  things :  when  they  coalesce 
into  an  unity  like  the  organism  of  a  single  individual.    To  him 
a  blow  in  the  finger  is  a  blow  to  the  whole  man  :  so  also  in  the 
city,  pleasure  or  pain  to  any  one  citizen  ought  to  communicate 
itself  by  sympathy  as  pleasure  and  pain  to  all.^ 

Now  the  Guardians  under  our  regulations  will  present  as 
much  as  possible  this  community  of  Mine  and  Not  Harmony— 
MvMy  as  well  as  of  pleasures  and  pains — and  this  Jj^"^^ 
^elusion  of  the  separate  individual  Mine  and  Not  interest- 
Miney  as  well  as  of  separate  pleasures  and  pains.  S^eof 
No  individual  among  them  will  have  either  separate  f **5J^™' 
property  or  separate  family  relationship :  each  will  sequent 


have  both  one  and  the  other  in  common  with  the  SSong  the 
i-est*  No  one  will  have  property  of  his  own  to  be  Q  "Asians, 
increased,  nor  a  family  of  his  own  to  be  benefited,  apart  from  the 
rest :  all  will  be  as  much  as  possible  common  recipients  of  plea- 
sure and  pain."  All  the  ordinary  causes  of  dispute  and  litigation 
will  thus  be  excluded.  If  two  Guardians  of  the  same  age  happen 
to  quarrel,  they  must  fight  it  out :  this  will  discharge  tlieir  wrath 
and  prevent  worse  consequences — while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
encourage  attention  to  gymnastic  excellence.*    But  no  younger 
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Guardian  will  raise  his  hand  against  an  older  Guardian,  whom 
he  is  taught  to  reverence  as  his  father,  and  whom  every  one  else 
would  protect  if  attacked.  If  the  Guardians  maintain  harmony 
among  themselves,  they  will  easily  ensure  it  among  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants.  Assured  of  sufficient  but  modest  comforts,  the 
Guardians  will  be  relieved  from  all*  struggles  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  family,  from  the  arts  of  trade,  and  frx)m  subservience 
to  the  rich.*  They  will  escape  all  these  troubles,  and  will  live  a 
life  happier  than  the  envied  Olympic  victor :  for  they  will  gain 
the  victory  in  an  enterprise  more  illustrious  than  he  imdertakea, 
and  they  will  receive  from  their  fellow-citizens  fuller  mainten- 
ance and  higher  privilege  than  what  is  avrarded  to  him,  as  well 
as  honours  after  death.*  Their  lives  are  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  feumer  or  the  shoemaker.  They  must 
not  indeed  aspire  to  any  happiness  incompatible  with  their  con- 
dition and  duty  as  Guardians.  But  that  condition  will  itself 
involve  the  highest  happiness.  And  if  any  silly  ambition 
prompts  them  to  depart  from  it,  they  will  assuredly  change 
for  the  worse.' 
Such  is  the  communion  of  sexes  which  must  be  kept  np  for 

the  duties  of  Guardians,  and  for  the  exigencies  of 
^^^^^'  military  defence.  As  in  other  races  of  animals, 
"^oBTiU go  males  and  females  must  go  out  to  fight,  and  each 
^tie— B«-  will  inspire  the  other  with  bravery.  The  children 
^{^^.^  must  be  taken  out  on  horseback  to  see  the  encounters 
giii'hed         from  a  distance,  so  that  they  may  be  kept  clear  of 

danger,  yet  may  nevertheless  be  gradually  accus- 
tomed t<^the  sight  of  it*  If  any  one  runs  away  from  the  field, 
he  must  be  degraded  from  the  rank  of  Guardian  to  that  of 
husbandman  or  craftsman.  If  any  man  suffers  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner,  he  is  no  loss :  the  enemy  may  do  what  they 
choose  with  him.  When  any  one  distinguishes  himself  in 
battle,  he  shall  be  received  on  his  return  by  garlands  and  by 
an  affectionate  welcome  fr*om  the  youth.'     Should  he  be  slain 
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in  battle,  he  shall  be  recognised  aa  having  become  a  Dsemon 
or  Demigod  (according  to  the  Hesiodic  doctrine),  and  his  sepnl- 
chre  shall  be  honoured  by  appropriate  solemnities. 

In  carrying  on  war,  our  Quardians  will  observe  a  marked 
difference  in  their  manner  of  treating  Hellenic  enemies   war  andnst 
and  barbaric  enemies.    They  will  never  enslave  any   ^^iJi^to 
Hellenic  city,  nor  hold  any  Hellenic  person  in  slavery,   be  caij^«<i 
They  will  never  even  strip  the  body  of  an  Hellenic  ^eiiena  Ixl 
enemy,  except  so  for  as  to  take  his  arms.    They  will  jJi^][^ 
never  pile  np  in  their  temples  the  arms,  nor  bum  the   men. 
houses  and  lands,  of  Hellenic  enemies.    They  will  always  keep 
in  mind  the  members  of  the  Hellenic  race  as  naturally  kindred 
with  each  other,  and  bound  to  aid  each  other  in  mutual  defence, 
against  Barbaric  aliens  who  are  the  natural  enemies  of  all  of 
them.'    They  will  not  think  themselves  authorised  to  carry  on 
war  as  Hellens  now  do  against  each  other,  except  when  their 
enemies  are  Barbaric. 

Enough  of  this,  Sokrates,  replies  Glaukon.  I  admit  that  your 
city  will  have  all  the  excellencies  and  advantages  of  which  you 
boast  But  you  have  yet  to  show  me  that  it  is  practicable,  and 
how.' 

The  task  which  you  impose  (says  Sokrates)  is  one  of  great 
difficulty :    even  if  you  grant  me,  what  must  be 
granted,  that  every  reality  must  fall  short  of  its  ideal  How  is^tSbe 
type,*    One  condition,  and  one  only,  is  essential  to  SacSiwe? 
render  it  practicable:  a  condition  which  you  may  itisdiffl- 
ridicule  as  preposterous,  but  which,  though  not  pro-  pmeJ&Me 
bable,  is  certainly  supposable.    Either  philosophers  Sfeon^-^ 
must  acquire  the  ruling  power,  or  else  the  present  Tbatphilo- 
rulers  of  mankind  must  themselves  become  genuine  poWcal 
philosophers.    In  one  or  other  of  these  two  ways  JSoSdcom 
philosophy  and  political  power  must  come  into  the  into  the 
same  hands.     Unless  such  condition  be  fulfilled,  our  '*™*  **"*»■• 
city  can  never  be  made  a  reality,  nor  can  there  ever  be  any  respite 
of  suffering  to  the  human  race.* 
The  supremacy  which   you  claim  for  philosophers  (replies 

1  Plato,  Bepublic,  ▼.  p.  460  B.  «  Plato,  Republic,  t.  pp.  472-478. 

*  Plato,  Bepablic,  ▼.  pp.  470-471,  a  i»i«f«  i>^»»kii»  .  »  ^to  t\ 

«  Plato.  Republic;;  w.  pp.  471-472.  *  ^^^'  RepubUc.  t.  p.  478  D. 
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GlaukonX  ^1  be  listened  to  witli  repugnance  and  scorn.  But 
at  least  you  must  show  who  the  philosophers  are,  on  whose 
behalf  you  invoke  such  supremacy.  You  must  show  that  it 
belongs  to  them  by  nature  both  to  pursue  philosophy,  and  to 
rule  in  the  various  cities :  and  that  by  nature  also,  other  men 
ought  to  obey  them  as  well  as  to  abstain  from  philosophy.^ 

The  first  requisite  for  a  philosopher  (replies  SoknU^s)  is,  that 
^^^^  he  shall  love  and  pursue  eagerly  every  sort  of  know- 
ifltic  markB  ledge  or  wisdom,  without  shrinking  from  labour  for 
M^er^ei  ^^^^  purpose.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  should 
6ont«m-  be  eager  about  hearing  tragedies  or  learning  the 
blows  minor  arts.    Other  men,  accomplished  and  curious^ 

uol^ange-  '^^  ^^^^  ^^  hearing  beautiful  sounds  and  discourses, 
able  i^nns  or  of  seeing  beautiful  forms  and  colours.  But  the 
cniBhod  philosopher  alone  can  see  or  distingmsh  truth.'  It  ia 
JjJ^^^  only  he  who  can  distinguish  the  genuine  Form  or 
particulars  Idea,  in  which  truth  consists,  from  the  particular 
embodiments  in  which  it  occurs.  These  Forms  or 
Ideas  exist,  eternal  and  unchangeable.  Since  Pulchrum  is  the 
opposite  of  Turpe,  they  must  be  two,  and  each  of  them  must  be 
One  :  the  same  about  Just  and  Unjust,  Good  and  Evil ;  each  of 
these  is  a  distinct  Form  or  Idea,  existing  as  One  and  Unchange- 
able by  itself,  but  exhibiting  itself  in  appearance  as  manifold, 
diverse,  and  frequently  clumging,  through  communion  with 
different  objects  and  events,  and  through  communion  of  each 
Form  with  others.'  Now  the  accomplished,  but  unphilosophical, 
man  cannot  see  or  recognise  this  Form  in  itself!  He  can  see  only 
the  dififerent  particular  cases  and  complications  in  which  it 
appears  embodied.*  None  but  the  philosopher  can  contemplate 
each  Form  by  itself,  and  discriminate  it  from  the  various  par- 
ticulars in  conjunction  with  which  it  appears.  Such  philo- 
sophers are  few  in  number,  but  they  are  the  only  persons  who 
can  be  said  truly  to  live.    Ordinary  and  even  accomplished  men 

1  Plato,  Republic,  ▼.  p.  474  A-B.  xaX  h  UJinpov;    .    .    .    KaX  rcpl  3uca««v 

•Plato.    Republic,    ▼.    pp.    474-475.    ««»  i«.^ov  jal  iyotfoC  ««l  ««o«  ««  w^ 

^  Kol  crw/iaTwv  icai  oAA'^Awk  icoi»«irif  rai^ 

3  Plato,     Republic^     ▼.    p.     476    A.  raxov     ^avTai6iitya    woXXA    ^aij^v^u. 

'ErciS^    i<mv   ^KaKrtoi'   koXov  aioYpy,  ckootov; 
ivo  avTM  cTkoi  .   .   .  OvxovK  cvcid^  <vo,         *  Plato.  Republic,  ▼.  p.  476  R 
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— ^who  recognise  beautiful  things,  but  cannot  recognise  Beauty  in 
itself,  nor  even  follow  an  instructor  who  points  it  out  to  them — 
pass  their  liyes  in  a  sort  of  dream  or  reverie  :  for  the  dreamer, 
whether  asleep  or  awake,  is  one  who  believes  what  is  similar  to 
another  thing  to  be  not  merely  similar,  but  to  be  the  actual  thing 
itsell^  The  philosopher  alone,  who  embraces  in  his  mind  the 
one  and  unchangeable  Form  or  Idea,  along  with,  yet  distinguished 
from,  its  particular  embodiments,  possesses  knowledge  or  science. 
Tlie  unphilosophical  man,  whose  mind  embraces  nothing  higher 
than  variable  particulars,  does  not  know — but  only  opines,  or  has 
opinions.* 

This  latter,  the  unphilosophical  man,  will  not  admit  what  we 
say.    Accordingly,  we  must  prove  it  to  him.    You  Ena  alone 
cannot  know  without  knowing  Something :  that  is,  can  be 
Some  Ens:  for  Non-Ens  cannot  be  known.    That  Non-Ens  is 
which  is  completely  and  absolutely  Ens,  is  completely  ajjj°xhat 
and  absolutely  cognizable :   that  which  is  Non-Ens  which  ia 
and  nowhere,  is  in  every  way  uncognizable.    If  then  S^tirMai 
there  be  anything  which  is  at  once  Ens  and  Non-Ens,  ^^nS *^ 
it  will  lie  midway  between  these  two:  it  will  be  p^tic-u- 
something  neither  absolutely  and  completely  cogniz-  teroulyof^ 
able,  nor  absolutely  and  completely  uncognizable :  it  ^!}j|^' 
belongs  to  something  between  ignorance  and  science,  men  attam 
Now  science  or  knowledge  is  one  thing,  its  object  is,  bevo^ 
complete  Ens.    Opinion  is  another  thing,  its  object  opinion, 
also  is  different    Knowing  and  Opining  belong,  like  Sight  and 
Hearing,  to  the  class  of  Entia  called  Powers  or  Faculties,  which 
we  and  others  possess,  and  by  means  of  which — that  is,  by  means 
of  one  or  other  of  them — we  accomplish  everjrthing  that  we  do 
accomplish.    Now  no  one  of  these  powers  or  feu^ulties  has  either 
colour  or  figure,  whereby  it  may  be  recognised  or  distinguished 
bom  others.    Each  is  known  and  distinguished,  not  by  what  it  is 
in  itself  but  by  what  it  accomplishes,  and  by  the  object  to  which 
it  has  special  relation.    That  which  has  the  same  object  and 
accomplishes  the  same  result,  I  call  the  same  power  or  faculty  : 
that  which  has  a  different  object,  and  accomplishes  a  different 

1  Plato,  Republic,  T.  p.  476  B.  nSo-icoi^of       yvta  firi  y        av        op^»« 

<  Plato,  Republic,  V.  p.  476  D.    Ovk-    ^oT/ack  ctKoi,  rov  6i  66iay,   its  £o(a- 
evr   TovTov   fuv   r^v   dtaKoioy    «k  yiy    ^oyrof. 
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result,  I  call  a  different  power  or  faculty.  Now  Knowing, 
Cognition,  Science,  is  one  of  our  faculties  or  powers,  and  the 
strongest  of  all :  Opining  is  another,  and  a  different  one.  A 
marked  distinction  between  the  two  is,  that  Knowing  or  Cogni- 
tion is  infallible — Opining  is  fallible.  Since  Cognition  is  one 
power  or  faculty,  and  Opining  another — the  object  of  one  must 
be  different  from  the  object  of  the  other.  But  the  object  of 
Cognition  is,  the  complete  Ens :  the  object  of  Opining  must 
therefore  be,  not  the  Complete  Ens,  but  something  different  from 
it.  What  then  is  the  object  of  Opining?  It  is  not  Complete 
Ens,  but  it  is  still  Something.  It  is  not  Non-Ens,  or  Nothing ; 
lor  Non-Ens  or  Nothing  is  not  thinkable  or  opinable:  you 
cannot  think  or  opine,  and  yet  think  or  opine  nothing.  Whoever 
opines  or  thinks,  must  think  or  opine  something.  Ens  is  the' 
object  of  Cognition,  Non-Ens  is  the  object  of  Non-Cognition  or 
Ignorance :  Opination  or  Opinion  is  midway  between  Cognition 
and  Ignorance,  darker  than  the  former,  but  clearer  than  the 
latter.  The  object  of  opination  is  therefore  something  midway 
between  Ens  and  Non-Ens. 

But  what  is  this  Something,  midway  between  Ens  and  Non- 
Faiiicui&n  Ens,  and  partaking  of  both — which  is  the  object  of 
SeyM? *  Opination  1  To  make  out  this,  we  must  revert  to  the 
sometimes  case  of  the  unphiloeophical  man.  We  have  described 
iS!j?8om^  him,  as  not  believing  in  the  existence  of  the  Form  or 
times  ui^just  Idea  of  Beauty,  or  Justice  per  u;  not  enduring  to 
Fonns  or  hear  it  spoken  of  as  a  real  Ens  and  Unum ;  not 
^Jjjj^n?  knowing  anything  except  of  the  many  diverse  par- 
stant  ticulars,  beautiful  and  just.    We  must  remind  him 

that  every  one  of  these  particular  beautiful  things  will  appear 
repulsive  also  :  every  one  of  these  just  and  holy  particulars,  will 
appear  unjust  and  unholy  also.  He  cannot  refuse  to  admit  that 
each  of  them  will  appear  under  certain  circumstances  beautifiil 
and  ugly,  just  and  unjust,  holy  and  unholy.  In  like  manner, 
every  particular  double,  will  appear  also  a  half:  every  light 
thing  will  appear  heavy :  every  little  thing  great.  Of  each 
among  these  many  particulars,  if  you  can  truly  predicate  any  one 
quality  about  it,  you  may  with  equal  truth  predicate  the  opposite 
quality  also.  Each  of  them  both  is,  and  is  not,  the  substratum 
of  all  these  different  and  opposite  qualities.    You  cannot  pro- 
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nounce  them  to  be  either  one  or  the  other,  with  tixity  and  per- 
manence :  they  are  at  once  both  and  neither. 

Here  then  we  find  the  appropriate  object  of  Opination  :  that 
which 'is  neither  Ens  nor  Non-Ens,  but  something 
between  both.     Particulars  are  the  object  of  Opi-   cannot  dis- 
nation,  as   distinguished   from    universal    Entities,   ^^it^he 
Forms,  or  Ideas,  which  are  the  object  of  Cognition,    reality  of 
The  many,  who  disbelieve  or  ignore  the  existence  Their  mlndi 
of  these  Forms,  and  whose  minds  dwell  exclusively  flJJjtuauS 
among  particulars — cannot  know,  but  only  opine.   g°"™*«  P*'* 
Their  usages  and  creeds,  as  to  beautiful,  just,  honour- 
able, float  between  positive  Ens  and  Non-Ens.    It  is  these  in- 
termediate fluctuations  which  are  caught  up  by  their  opining 
faculty,  intermediate  as  it  is  between  Cognition  and  Ignorance. 
It  is  these  also,  the  objects  of  Opination,  which  they  love  and 
delight  in:   they  neither   recognise  nor  love   the    objects   of 
Cognition  or  Knowledge.    They  are  lovers  of  opinion  and  its 
objects,  not  lovers  of  Knowledge.    The  philosopher  alone  re- 
cognises and  loves  Knowledge  and  the  objects  of  Knowledge. 
His   mind  dwells,  not   amidst    the    fluctuating,   diverse,  and 
numerous  particulars,  but  in  contemplation  of  the  One,  Uni- 
versal, permanent,  unchangeable.  Form  or  Idea. 

Here  is  the  characteristic  difference  (continues  Sokrates)  which 
you  required  me  to  point  out,  between  the  philosopher  xheDhlloso- 
and  the  unphilosophical  man,  however  accomplished,  pher  win  be 
The  philosopher  sees,  knows,  and  contemplates,  the  liiTarieties 
One,  Real,  unchangeable,  Form  or  Idea:  the  unphilo-  jlw!!Hifl 
sophical  man  knows  nothing  of  this  Form  per  se,  and  exceUent 
sees  only  its  multifarious  manifestations,  each  per-  butes-^He 
petually  variable  and   diff^erent   from  all  the  rest.   T"^  H , 
The  philosopher,  having  present  to  his  mind  this  cacAcit^  foi 
type — and  approximating  to  it,  as  far  as  may  be,  *<^"^®*^«' 
the  real  institutions  and  practices — will  be  the  person  most 
competent  to  rule  our  city :   especially  as  his  education  will 
give  him  farthermore — besides  such  familiarity  with  the  Form 
or  Type — as  large  a  measure  of  experience,  and  as  much  virtue, 
as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  unphilosophical  man.'    The  nature 

1  Plato,  Bepablic,  tL  p.  484. 
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and  disposition  of  the  true  philosopher,  if  improved  by  edu- 
cation, will  include  all  the  virtue  and  competence  of  the 
practical  man.  The  philosopher  is  bent  on  learning  everything 
which  can  make  him  familiar  with  Universal  Forms  and  Es- 
sences in  their  pure  state,  not  floating  amidst  the  confusion  of 
generated  and  destroyed  realities:  and  with  Forms  and  Essences 
little  as  well  as  great,  mean  as  well  as  sublime.^  Devoted  to 
knowledge  and  truth — ^hating  falsehood — ^he  has  little  room  in 
his  mind  for  the  ordinary  desires:  he  is  temperate,  indifferent 
to  money,  free  from  all  meanness  or  shabbiness.  A  man  like 
him,  whose  contemplations  stretch  over  all  time  and  all  essence, 
thinks  human  life  a  small  affair,  and  has  no  fear  of  death.  He 
will  be  just,  mild  in  his  demeanour,  quick  in  apprehension, 
retentive  in  memory,  elegant  in  his  tastes  and  movements.  All 
these  excellences  will  be  united  in  the  philosophers  to  whom 
we  confide  the  rule  of  our  city.* 
It  is  impossible,  Sokrates  (remarks  AdeimantusX  to  answer 
in  the  negative  to  your  questions.  Nevertheless  we 
who  hear  and  answer,  are  not  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  your  conclusion.  Unskilled  as  we  are  in  the  in- 
terrogatory process,  we  feel  ourselves  led  astray  little 
by  little  at  each  successive  question  ;  until  at  length, 
through  the  accumulated  effect  of  such  small  devia- 
Bo^ra^  tions,  we  are  driven  up  into  a  comer  without  the 
«ittier  power  of  moving,  like  a  bad  player  at  draughts  de- 

feated by  one  superior  to  himself.'  Here  in  this 
particular  case  your  conclusion  has  been  reached  by 
steps  to  which  we  cannot  refuse  assent  Yet  if  we 
look  at  the  facts,  we  see  something  quite  the  reverse 
as  to  the  actual  position  of  philosophers.  Those  who  study 
philosophy,  not  simply  as  a  branch  of  juvenile  education  but 
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1  Plato,  Republic,  ri.  p.  485  A. 

>  Plato,  Republic,  tI.  pp.  485-486. 

s  Plato,  Republic,  vi.  p.  487  B. 
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iyojrrioy  rotf  w/noroit  aro^atveo^au,  Ac. 
This  is  an  interesting  remark  on  the 
effect  produced  upon  many  hearers  by 
the  Sokratic  and  Platonic  dialogues, — 
puzzling,  silencing,  and  ultmiately 
stimulating  the  mmd,  but  not  satisfy- 
ing  or  convincing.— rather  raising  sua* 
piclons  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
process,  which  suspicions  hare  to  be 
turned  oTer  and  scrutinised  by  subse- 
quent  meditation. 
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as  a  continued  occupation  throughout  life,  are  in  most  cases 
strange  creatures,  not  to  say  thoroughly  unprincipled:  while 
the  few  of  them  who  are  most  reasonable,  derive  nothing  from 
this  pursuit  which  you  so  much  extol,  except  that  they  become 
useless  in  their  respective  cities.^ 

Yes  (replies  Sokrates),  your  picture  is  a  correct  one.      The 
position  of  true  and  reasonable  philosophers,  in  their  „  .    ^      . 
respective  cities,  is  difficult  and  uncomfortable.    (x)n-  miu  the  fact 
ceive  a  ship  on  her  voyage,  under  the  management   HtBaimUe 
of  a  steersman  distinguished  for  force  of  body  as  of  the  able 
well  as   for  skill  in   his   craft,  but  not  clever  in  on  ship- 
dealing  with,  or  acting  upon  other  men.     Conceive  J^fJ^i^ 
the  seamen  all  quarrelling  with  each  other  to  get  disobedient 
possession  of  the  rudder;  each  man  thinking  himself 
qualified  to  steer,  though  he  has  never  learnt  it— nor  had  any 
master  in  it — ^nor  even  believes  it  to  be  teachable,  but  is  ready 
to  massacre   all  who   affirm  that  it  is  teachable.'     Imagine, 
besides,  these  seamen  importuning  the  qualified  steersman  to 
commit  the  rudder  to  them,  each  being  ready  to  expel  or  kill 
any  others  whom  he  may  prefer  to  them:  and  at  last  proceed- 
ing to  stupify  with  wine  or  drugs  the  qualified  steersman,  and 
then  to  navigate  the  vessel  themselves  according  to  their  own 
views;   feasting  plentifully  on  the  stores.     These  men  know 
nothing  of  what  constitutes  true  and  able  steersmanship.    They 
extol,  as  a  perfect  steersman,  that  leader  who  is  most  efficacious, 
either  by  persuasion  or  force,  in  seizing  the  rudder  for  them 
to  manage:  they  despise  as  useless  any  one  who  does  not  possess 
this  talent    They  never  reflect  that  the  genuine  steersman  has 
enough  to  do  in  surmounting  the  dangers  of  his  own  especial 
art,  and  in  watching  the  stars  and  the  winds :   and  that  if  he 
is  to  acquire  technical  skill  and  practice  adequate  to  such  a 
purpose,  he  cannot  at  the  same  time  possess  skill  and  practice 
in  keeping  his  hold  of  the  rudder  whether  the  crew  are  pleased 
with  him  or  not    Such  being  the  condition  of  the  ship  and 
the  crew,  you  see  plainly  that  they  will  despise  and  set  aside 
the  true  steersman  as  an  useless  proser  and  star-gazer.' 


1  Plato,  Repnblic,  tJ.  p.  487  D.  »  Plato,  Republic,  v\.  p.  483. 

s  Plato.  Repablic,  vi.  p.  48d  DE 
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Now  the  crew  of  this  ship  represent  the  citizens  and  leaders 
Th  Qflei  ^^  ^^^  actual  cities :  the  steersman  represents  the  true 
neos  of  the    philosopher.    He  is,  and  must  be,  useless  in  the  ship : 

■^herUi  the  ^^^  ^^  uselessness  is  the  fault  of  the  crew  and  not 
fault  of  the  his  own.  It  is  not  for  the  true  steersman  to  entreat 
who  will  not  permission  from  the  seamen,  that  they  will  allow 
JjJjJjJ^  him  to  conmiand ;  nor  for  the  wise  man  to  solicit 
employment  at  the  doors  of  the  rich.  It  is  for  the 
sick  man,  whether  he  be  poor  or  rich,  to  ask  for  the  aid  of  the 
physician ;  and  for  every  one  who  needs  to  be  commanded, 
to  invoke  the  authority  of  the  person  qualified  to  command. 
No  man  really  qualified  will  submit  to  ask  conmiand  as  a 
favour.^ 

Thus,  Adeimantus  (continues  Sokrates),  I  have  dealt  with 
the  first  part  of  your  remark,  that  the  true  philosopher  is  an 
useless  man  in  cities  as  now  constituted:  I  have  ^own  you 
this  is  not  his  fault — that  it  could  not  be  otherwise, — and  that 
a  man  even  of  the  highest  aptitude,  cannot  enjoy  reputation 
among  those  whose  turn  of  mind  is  altogether  at  variance  with 
his  own.' 

I  shall  now  deal  with  your  second  observation — That  while 
even  the  best  philosophers  are  useless,  the  majority  of  those 
who  cultivate  philosophy  are  worthless  men,  who  bring  upon 
her  merited  discredit.  I  admit  that  this  also  is  correct;  but 
I  shall  prove  that  philosophy  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it' 
You  will  remember  the  great  combination  of  excellent  dis- 
positions, intellectual  as  well  as  moral,  which  I  laid 
down  as  indispensable  to  form  the  fundamental  cha- 
racter of  the  true  philosopher.  Such  a  combination 
is  always  rare.  Even  under  the  best  circumstances 
philosophers  must  be  very  few.  But  these  few  stand 
exposed,  in  our  existing  cities,  ta  such  powerful 
causes  of  corruption,  that  they  are  prevented  from 
reaching  maturity,  except  by  some  happy  accident 
First,  each  one  of  those  very  qualities,  which,  when 
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1  Plato,  Republic,  yi.  p.  489  B.    r^c  t«  ToCvw^rovniv  koI  iw  rovrots  ov  pf'iiov 

ic4Ktvt  curia<r0ai,  oAAa  ft.^  rove  cmffiKeis.  rwv  rayavria  iwtTyf8tv6vT*»y. 

Ov  YOp  Jx**^  4fvcriv  Kyfitpynrnv  vovtwv  ^  >  Plato,  Republic^  tL  p.  488  B.    8ri 

d«r«rv«u  cipxt<T$at  vA'  ovrov,  oTC.  ov6i  tovtov  ^iXotro^ia  airta,  ntipcBiin/ev 

<  Plato,  Republic,  vi.  p.  489  D.    im  itl^ai. 
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combined,  constitute  the  true  philosopher, — serves  as  a  cause 
of  corruption,  if  it  exists  by  itself  and  apart  from  the  rest 
N^t,  what  are  called  good  things,  or  external  advantages,  act 
in  the  same  manner — such  as  beauty,  strength,  wealth,  power- 
ful connections,  &c  Again,  the  stronger  a  man's  natural  apti- 
tudes and  the  greater  his  external  advantages, — the  better  will 
he  become  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  worse  will  he 
become,  if  circumstances  are  unfavourable.  Heinous  iniquity 
always  springs  from  a  powerful  nature  perverted  by  bad  training: 
not  from  a  feeble  nature,  which  will  produce  no  great  effects 
either  for  good  or  eviL  Thus  the  eminent  predispositions, — 
which,  if  properly  improved,  would  raise  a  man  to  the  highest 
rank  in  virtue, — will,  if  planted  in  an  unfavourable  soil,  produce 
a  master-mind  in  deeds  of  iniquity,  unless  counteracted  by  some 
providential  interposition. 

The  multitude  treat  these  latter  as  men  corrupted  by  the  So- 
phists.   But  this  is  a  mistake.    Neither  Sophists  nor  Mistake  of 
other   private    individuals  produce  mischief  worth  J^afrol^ 
mentioning.    It  is  the  multitude  themselves,  utterers  penreraion 
of  these  complaints,  who  are  the  most  active  Sophists  the  So- 
and  teachers :  it  is  they  who  educate  and  mould  every  ^Jj^J,!/'* 
individual,  man  and  woman,  young  and  old,  into  effect  of  tha 
such  a  character  as  they  please.^     When  they  are  Siongmfr. 
assembled  in  the  public  assembly  or  the  dikastery,  in  ^m^  Um 
the  theatre  or  the  camp — when  they  praise  some  fordnea 
things  and  blame  others,  with  vociferation  and  vehe-  into  ortho. 
mence  echoed  from  the  rocks  around — ^how  irresistible  *****y- 
will  be  the  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  of  a  youth  who 
hears  them  !    No  private  training  which  he  may  have  previously 
received  can  hold  out  against  it    All  will  be  washed  away  by 
this  impetuous  current  of  multitudinous  praise  or  blame,  which 
carries  him  along  with  it    He  will  declare  honourable  or  base 
the  same  things  as  they  declare  to  be  so :  he  will  adopt  the 
character,  and  follow  the  pursuits,  which  they  enjoin.    Moreover, 
if   he  resists  such    persuasive   influence,  tiiese   multitudinous 

^  Plato^  Republic,  t1  p.  402  A.  ^  avrovf  rove  rovra  X/yorrac  fuyCarovt 
Kol  oit  ifyci,  iantp  ot  iro\Xoit  6ia^B9ipo-  |Mv  ttvat  ^'o^torac ;  irat Jcv«(v  ^i  rtXcw- 
fUrovs  Ttvcf  ctvcu  vvb  vo^tvrSt¥  Wovf,    rara  ical  iwfpyd^«<rOeu,  oiovc  ^ovAoKra& 
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teachers  and  Sophists  have  stronger  pressure  in  store  for  him.^ 
They  punish  the  disobedient  with  disgrace,  fine,  and  even  death. 
What  other  Sophist,  or  what  private  exhortation,  can  contend 
successfully  against  teachers  such  as  these  7  Surely  none.  The 
attempt  to  do  so  is  insane.  There  neither  is,  nor  has  been,  nor 
will  be,  any  individual  human  disposition  educated  to  virtue  in 
opposition  to  the  training  of  the  multitude : '  I  say  human,  as 
distinguished  from  divine^  of  which  I  make  exception :  for  in  the 
existing  state  of  society,  any  individual  who  is  preserved  from 
these  ascendant  influences  to  acquire  philosophical  excellence, 
owes  his  preservation  to  the  divine  favour. 
Moreover,  though  the  multitude  complain  of  these  professional 
teachers  as  rivals,  and  decry  them  as  Sophists — ^yet 
we  must  recollect  that  such  teachers  inculcate  only 
the  opinions  received  among  the  multitude  them- 
selves, and  extol  these  same  opinions  as  wisdom.* 
The  teachers  know  nothing  of  what  is  really  honour- 
able and  base, — good  and  evil, — ^just  and  unjust 
They  distribute  all  these  names  only  with  reference 
to  the  opinions  of  the  multitude  : — pronouncing  those 
things  which  please  the  multitude  to  be  good,  and  those  which 
displease  to  be  evil, — without  furnishing  any  other  rational 
account.  They  call  things  necessary  by  the  name  of  just  and 
honourable  ;  not  knowing  the  material  difiference  between  what 
is  good  and  what  is  necessary,  nor  being  able  to  point  out  that 
difference  to  others.  Thus  preposterous  are  the  teachers,  who 
count  it  wisdom  to  suit  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  multitude, 
whether  in  painting  or  in  music  or  in  social  affairs.  For  whoever 
lives  among  them,  publicly  exhibiting  either  poetry  or  other 
performances  private  or  official,  thus  making  the  multitude  his 
masters  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  necessity — the  consequence  is 
infallible,  that  he  must  adapt  his  works  to  that  which  they 
praise.    But  whether  the  works  which  he  executes  are  really 
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1  Plato.  Eepublic,  vi.  p.  492  CD. 
Kal  ^ij<rei.v  re  rd  avra  tovtoic  icoAd  icai 
oicrxpd  flvauL,  kox  iviTi^tv<r*iv  anep  av 
o£to4,  Kai  eerear^cu.  roiovrov  .  .  .  Kal 
ft^iv  ovrrw  •nji'  yLtyiarnv  avay Ktfv  cipi}«a* 
yjev.  Ho  Lav :  *Hv  *py*f  irpo<rTifica<ri, 
K&y^  fii|  wci^oKref,  o&roi  ot  irat&cvrai  t« 
xoi  vo^ivrai,    *H  ovk.  oXtr^a  ot»  ihv  f-^ 


wti.B6yi.tvov  Arifiiaxs  rt  Kot  xP^M^c^  *cal 
davdrois  icoAd^ov<rt.y ;  Ka'i  /aoAo,  <^i|, 
0^6600. 

a  Plato,  Bepablic,  vi.  p.  492  D. 

3  Plato,  Bepablic,  vi.  p.  493  A.  eica- 
(Trov  rwc  lutrBapyovtrnty  i3tw-rwr,  oO«  6^1 
o^roi  O'o^urrdt  KoAoCtri  icai  dynrix^^v^ 
ifyovrroA,    fi^    aWa    «rai3«vffir  ^   rovra 
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good  and  honourable,  be  will  be  unable  to  render  any  tolerable 
account^ 

It  is  therefore  the  multitude,  or  the  general  voice  of  society — 
not  the  Sophists  or  private  teachers,  mere  echoes  of  ,^^  people 
that  general  voice— which  works  upon  and  moulds  generally 


individuals.    Now  the  multitude  cannot  tolerate  or 
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believe  in  the  existence  of  those  Universals  or  Forms  ?**^*°  ^}^^tt. 
which  the  philosopher  contemplates.  They  know  wuibe 
only  the  many  particulars,  not  the  One  UniversaL  people,  a^ 
Incapable  of  becoming  philosophers  themselves,  they  P®"®?**jJ 
look  upon  the  philosopher  with  hatred :  and  this  own  nOa- 
sentiment  is  adopted  by  all  those  so-called  philoso-  ^^^ 
phers  who  seek  to  please  them.'  Under  these  circumstances, 
what  chance  is  there  that  those  eminent  predispositions,  which 
we  pointed  out  as  the  foundation  of  the  future  philosopher,  can 
€ver  be  matured  to  their  proper  result  t  A  youth  of  such  pro- 
mise, especially  if  his  body  be  on  a  par  with  his  mind,  will  be  at 
once  foremost  among  all  his  fellows.  His  relatives  and  fellow- 
citizens,  eager  to  make  use  of  him  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
anxious  to  appropriate  to  themselves  his  growing  force,  will 
besiege  him  betimes  with  solicitations  and  flatteriea*  Under 
these  influences,  if  we  assume  him  to  be  rich,  well  bom,  and  in 
a  powerful  city,  he  will  naturally  become  intoxicated  with  un- 
limited hopes  and  ambition  ;  femcying  himself  competent  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  all  governments,  and  giving  himself  the 
empty  airs  of  a  lofty  potentate.^  If  there  be  any  one  to  give  him 
a  qxdet  hint  that  he  has  not  yet  acquired  intelligence,  nor  can 
acquire  it  without  labour — ^he  will  turn  a  deaf  ear.  But  suppose 
that  such  advice  should  by  chance  prevail,  in  one  out  of  many 
cases,  so  that  the  youth  alters  his  tendencies  and  devotes  himself 
to  philosophy — what  will  be  the  conduct  of  those  who  see,  that 
they  will  thereby  be  deprived  of  his  usefulness  and  party -service 
towards  their  own  views  ?    They  will  leave  no  means  untried  to 


makitv. 

1  Plato,  Republic.  tL  p.  408  C-D. 
•  Plato,    RepubliB,  VI   p.   4M    ▲. 

clroA  .   .  .    Kat  rovf  ^tAocro^ovrroc  ipa 
^u^yici)  r^iytafai  itw'  airitv  .  .  •  koI  vwh 


rovrmv  51^  rmv  tJi«»Twv,  ocroi  nfiotrofw 
Xovrrct  ix^  apia-xny  avry  cirt^fuiv- 
oxv. 

t  Plato,  Republic,  tL  p.  4M  B. 

« Plato,  Repablic,  tL  p.  4M  C. 
wkti(>tt$^a-t<r9at  afirjxdyov  iKwi6o%,  ilyov- 
I19VOV  icou  rk  rwv  EAAijMtfv  xal  rk  rmv 
fiapfiofimv  iKOithv  clroi  irparrflty. 
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prevent  him  from  following  the  advice,  and  even  to  ruin  the 
adviser,  by  private  conspiracy  and  judicial  prosecution.^  It  is 
impossible  that  the  young  man  can  really  turn  to  philosophy, 
against  obstructions  thus  powerfuL  You  see  that  those  very 
excellences  and  advantages,  which  form  the  initial  point  of  the 
growing  philosopher,  become  means  and  temptations  for  cor- 
rupting him.  The  best  natures,  rare  as  they  always  are,  become 
thus  not  only  ruined,  but  turned  into  instruments  of  eviL  For 
the  same  men  (as  I  have  already  said)  who,  under  favourable 
training,  would  have  done  the  greatest  good,  become  perpe- 
trators of  the  greatest  evil,  if  they  are  badly  placed.    SmieJl 

men  will  do  nothing  important,  either  in  the  one  way  or  the 
other.* 

It  is  thus  that  the  path  of  philosophy  is  deserted  by  those  who 
llieroally  ought  to  have  trodden  it,  and  who  pervert  their 
gTM^  mindB  exalted  powers  to  unworthy  objects.  That  path — 
driveii  away  being  left  vacant,  yet  still  full  of  imposing  titles  and 
piSS  of  phi-  P^^^^ons,  and  carrying  a  show  of  superior  dignity 
^■^hy^  as  compared  with  the  vulgar  professions — ^becomes 
left  to  empty  invaded  by  interlopers  of  inferior  worth  and  ability, 
pretenders,  y^^^  ^^^  ^^  q-^,^  small  craft,  and  set  up  as  philo- 
sophers.* Such  men,  poorly  endowed  by  nature,  and  debased  by 
habits  of  trade,  exhibit  themselves,  in  their  self-assumed  exalta- 
tion as  philosophers,  like  a  slave  recently  manumitted,  who  has 
put  on  new  cloUies  and  married  his  master's  daughter.^  ELaving 
intruded  themselves  into  a  career  for  which  they  are  unfit,  they 
cannot  produce  any  grand  or  genuine  philosophical  thoughts,  or 
any  thing  better  than  mere  neat  sophisms,  pleasing  to  the  ear.* 
Through  them  arises  the  discredit  which  is  now  attached  to 
philosophers. 

Amidst  such  general  degradation  of  philosophy,  some  few 


1  PUito,  Republic.  ▼!.  p.  4M   D-B.  cU  dYMMic  KaBl<rramie ; 
iay  6'  oiv,  £ia  rb  r«  irc^v««Va(  ical  rb         >  Plato,  Republic,  tL  p.  405  A-B. 
{vYYtvh  ri^p  Aoywv,  *U  aXveivriTai  r4        *  Plato,  Republic,  ▼!.   p.   495    C-D. 

m     Koi    K^trrqTOi    maX    ikofruL    vp^  Kotfopwrrcf  y«^  oAAot  ai^pMV-ioicoi  kci^i' 

^cAoov^u&v,  T^  outiM^a  ip^umv  jicttvovc  ri|v  x^pav  ravn|v  ytyrofMniv,  koAmk  6i 

Todt    ifyovfiiyovi  arokKvvoA    avrov    rify  orofiarwv  mi  npoaynftdrtiv  ^ornr,  w<r- 

Xfi*^  ^  *^  freupc/av;  ov  ray  ^v  «pyov,  vcp  ot  km  tmv  tlfyiuuv  «U  r«  t«^«L  aWo3(2« 

W9»  8*  cirof,  Aeyovraf  re  Kol  irfti-rrovraK  patTKorrcf  ^  ocrftcvot  ko*  oSrot  cc  TMr  rex- 

Kol  vcpt  wT6vt  ovwf  olv  fi^  imo^,  ffal  rwv  imrn&Mnv  tU  t^v  ^iAo<ro^iay. 
npl  r«v  vefcOorra,  omut  av  ^^  oUf  r^  4  Plato,  Republic,  tL  p.  495  E. 
I,  Kol  Uff  )vt^ovAnioyTaf  nX  iiuiovi^        »  Plato,  Republic,  tL  p.  496  A. 
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and  rare  cases  are  left,  in  wliicb  the  pre-eminent  Raracaaes 
natures  qualified    for    philosophy  remain  by  some  jJ^Wcha 


fiavourable  accident  uncorrupted.      One  of  these  is  iifed  phiio- 
Theagte,  who  would  have   been    long  ago   drawn  remains— 
away  from  philosophy  to  active  politics,  had  he  not  ^jj^jj 
been  disqualified  by  bad  health.      The  restraining  with  public 
Daemon,  peculiar  to  myself  (says  Sokrates),  is  another  auna^eTe 
case.*    Such  an  exceptional  man,  having  once  tasted  Jjjfjlf fj^^j^ 
the  sweetness  and  happiness  of  philosophy,  embraces  Uhe  can 
it  as  an  exclusive  profession.    He  sees  that  the  mass  ^ety  by 
of  society  are  wrongheaded — that  scarce   any  one  ■il«w»' 
takes  wholesome  views  on  social  matters — ^that  he  can  find  no 
partisans  to  aid  him  in  upholding  justice ' — that  while  he  will 
not  take  part  in  injustice,  he  is  too  weak  to  contend  single-handed 
against  the  violence  of  all,  and  would  only  become  a  victim  to  it 
without  doing  any  good  either  to  the  city  or  to  his  friends — ^like 
a  man  who  has  fallen  among  wild  beasts.    On  these  grounds  he 
stands  aloof  in  his  own  separate  pursuit,  like  one  sheltering 
himself  under  a  wall  against  a  hurricane  of  wind  and  dust. 
Witnessing  the  injustice  conmiitted  by  all  around,  he  is  content 
if  he  can  keep  himself  clear  and  pure  from  it  during  his  life 
here,  so  as  to  die  with  satisfeustion  and  good  hopes. 

He  will  perform  no  small  achievement  (remarks  Adeimantus) 
if  he  keeps  clear  to  the  end.* 

True  (replies  Sokrates) — ^yet  nevertheless  he  can  perform  no 
great  achievement,  unless  he  meets  with  a  community  xhephUoso- 
suited  to  him.  Amidst  such  a  community  he  will  Earea^- 
himself  rise  to  greatness,  and  will  preserve  the  pub-  manity  suit- 
lie  happiness  as  well  as  his  own.  But  there  exists  iSd  i«rt£y* 
no  such  community  anywhere,  at  the  present  moment  ®'  **^* 
Not  one  of  those  now  existing  is  worthy  of  a  philosophical  dis- 
position :  *  which  accordingly  becomes  perverted,  and  degenerates 

1  Plato,  Republic,  tL  IX  496  D.  MKv¥  ovrc  Uavht  wv  <Tc  naviv  aypioit 

3  Plato,   Republic,    vL   p.   496   C-D.  iLrr4x*tyt  'piv  n  H^y   miXtr   i}    ^tlkovt 

«al  rovTwr  iij  thk  hkCy»¥  Oi  ytv6iuvoi  hy^irai    irpoavoA^S/UKOf    av*»^XJ^    ovr^ 

«u  ynnrifuyoimf  i|iv  koX  fuucafHLO¥  rh  re    col    rolf    oAAotf    ay  ^voiro — ravra 

KTiifiM,     Koi     Twv  ^  itoAAmv     tA     ucoyMf  irivra    XoYta>fiy    Aa^v,    ifovytay    ^xwv 

i&firrtf  ^  r^    ^toytav,     mak  ^  on    ov^U  kaI  rol  ovrov  irparrwv  .  .  .  6pt»v  ro^  oA- 

ovtiv    vyiitt  wt    cirof    clv«tv,    ircpl    ra  Xovc   KarawtfLwKafUyovf  avo/MOC,   dyavf 

Tuy  w6KM*iy  wparrti,  ovd*  i<m  ^i}mta;^of  cZ  my  avr^  Kotfopbf  oiuciof,  Ac. 

£!2i  ^^  Jli!'.^'"  -'*  ^.\,^/  *'««**'.•'        »  Plato.  EepubUc,  vi  p.  497  A. 
^ta  ay$fittwot  ii^wtmiy,  ovrf  $vy€at,ic*ly         4  Plato,  Republic,  ft  p.  497  B-C. 
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into  a  dilTereiit  type  adapted  to  its  actual  abode,  like  exotic  seed 
transported  to  a  foreign  soiL  Bat  if  this  philosophical  disposi- 
tion were  planted  in  a  worthy  community,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
assert  its  own  superior  excellence,  it  would  then  prove  itself 
truly  divine,  leaving  other  dispositions  and  pursuits  behind  as 
merely  human. 
You  mean  by  a  worthy  community  (observes  AdeimantusX 
such  an  one  as  that  of  which  you  have  been  drawing 
the  outline? — I  do  (replies  Sokrates) :  with  this 
addition,  already  hinted  but  not  explained,  that 
there  must  always  be  maintained  in  it  a  perpetual 
supervising  authority  representing  the  scheme  and 
purpose  of  the  primitive  lawgiver.  This  authority 
must  consist  of  philosophers :  and  the  question  now 
arises — difficult  but  indispensable^— how  such  philo- 
sophers are  to  be  trained  up  and  made  efficient  for 
the  good  of  the  city. 
The  plan  now  pursued  for  imparting  philosophy  is  bad.  Some 
Proper  ^^  ^^^  learn  it  at  all :  and  even  to  those  who  learn 

maimer  of  it  best,  the  most  difficult  part  (that  which  relates  to 
philosophy  debate  and  discourse)  is  taught  when  they  are  youths 
beittaata  J^**  ^'"^''g^  from  boyhood,  in  the  intervals  of 
Tery  early  practical  business  and  money-getting.^  After  that 
**^*'  period,  in  their  mature  age,  they  abandon  it  alto- 

gether ;  they  will  scarcely  so  much  as  go  to  hear  an  occasional 
lecture  on  the  subject,  without  any  effort  of  their  own :  accord- 
ingly it  has  all  died  out  within  them,  when  they  become  mature 
in  years.  This  manner  of  teaching  philosophy  ought  to  be 
reversed.  In  childhood  and  youth,  instruction  of  an  easy 
character  and  suitable  to  that  age  ought  to  be  imparted  ;  while 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  body 
during  its  period  of  growth,  as  a  minister  and  instrument  to 
philosophy.  As  age  proceeds,  and  the  mind  advances  to  per- 
fection, the  mental  exercises  ought  to  become  more  difficult  and 


1  Plato,    Republic,    tL    p.    498^  A.  raror  rb  ircpi  rove  X^ow    «r  Bi   ry 
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absorbing.     Lastly,  when  the  age  of  bodily  effort  passes  away» 

philosophy  ought  to  become  the  main  and  principal  pursuit.^ 

Most   people  will   hear  all  this   (continues   Sokrates)  with 

mingled  incredulity  and  repugnance.     We  cannot 

wonder  that  they  do  so :  for  they  have  had  no  ex-  utode  oouid 

perience  of  one  or  a  few  virtuously  trained  men  ?^  **•'** 

ruling  in  a  city  suitably  prepared.'    Such  combina-   feet,'  philo- 

tion  of   philosophical  rulers  within   a   community  they  oouid 

adapted  to  them,  we  must  assume  to  be  realised.*  not  fail  to 
,„*_,._-,:.  .  ..11  1  ^oie  him : 

Though  difficult,  it  18  noway  impracticable  :  and  even   but  this 

the  multitude  will  become  reconciled  to  it,  if  you  SJJJf  *^^* 
explain  to  them  mildly  what  sort  of  persons  we  mean 
by  philosophers.  We  do  not  mean  such  persons  as  the  multi- 
tude now  call  by  that  name ;  interlopers  in  the  pursuit,  violent 
in  dispute  and  quarrel  with  each  other,  and  perpetually  talking 
personal  scandal.^  The  multitude  cannot  hate  a  philosophical 
temper  such  as  we  depict,  when  they  once  come  to  know  it — 
a  man  who,  indifferent  to  all  party  disputes,  dwells  in  contem- 
plation of  the  Universal  Forms,  and  tries  to  mould  himself 
and  others  into  harmony  with  them."  Such  a  philosopher  will 
not  pretend  to  make  regulations,  either  for  a  city  or  for  an 
individual,  until  he  has  purified  it  thoroughly.  He  will  then 
make  regulations  framed  upon  the  type  of  the  Eternal  Forms — 
Justice,  Temperance,  Beauty — adapting  them  as  well  as  he  can 
to  human  exigencies.*  The  multitude,  when  they  know  what 
is  really  meant,  will  become  perfectly  reconciled  to  it  One 
single  prince,  if  he  rises  so  as  to  become  a  philosopher,  and  has  a 
consenting  community,  will  suffice  to  introduce  the  system  which 
we  have  been  describing.  So  fortunate  an  accident  can  un- 
doubtedly occur  but  seldom ;  yet  it  is  not  impossible,  and  one 
day  or  other  it  will  really  occur.^ 

I  must  now  (continues  Sokrates)  explain  more  in  detail  the 
studies  and  training  through  which  these  preservers  course  of 
and  Rulers  of  our  city,  the  complete  philosophers,  JJ^"pi"?JS 
must  be  created.    The  most  perfect  among  the  Guar-  city,  for 


1  Plato,  Republic,  vi.  p.  498  C. 
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fmiMutliu^  dians,  after  having  been  tested  by  years  of  exercises 
lothT^  ^  and  temptotions  of  varions  kinds,  will  occupy  that 
iSJS^ttrt  distinguished  place.  Very  few  will  be  found  uniting 
betai^htto  those  distinct  and  almost  incompatible  excellences 
vSid^ot  which  qualify  them  for  the  post  They  must  give 
OjjJ-  Bot  proof  of  self-command  against  pleasures  as  well  as 
QoodT  pains,  and  of  competence  to  deal  with  the  highest 

studies.^  But  what  are  the  highest  studies)  What  is  the 
supreme  object  of  knowledge  1  It  is  the  Idea  of  Gfood — ^the 
Form  of  Qood :  to  the  acquisition  of  which  our  philosophers 
must  be  trained  to  ascend,  however  laborious  and  difficult  the 
process  may  be.*  Neither  justice  nor  any  thing  else  can  be 
useful  or  profitable,  unless  we  superadd  to  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  Idea  of  Good :  without  this,  it  would  profit  us  nothing 
to  possess  all  other  knowledge.* 
Now  as  to  the  question.  What  Good  is  t  there  are  great  and 
long-stfuiding  disputes.  Every  mind  pursues  Good, 
puteB  apon  ^^^  d^>®®  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  it — yet  without 
^  point,  either  knowledge  or  firm  assurance  what  Good  Is, 
eTery  one  and  consequently  with  perpetual  failure  in  deriving 
Sood'some  benefit  from  other  acquisitions.^  Most  people  say 
say  Intern*  that  Pleasure  is  the  Good :  an  ingenious  few  identify 
Intelligence  with  the  Good.  But  neither  of  these 
explanations  is  satisfactory.  For  when  a  man  says 
that  Intelligence  is  the  Good,  our  next  question  to 
him  must  be.  What  sort  of  Intelligence  do  you  meant 
— Intelligence  of  what  ?  To  this  he  must  reply,  Intelligence  of 
the  Good  :  which  is  absurd,  since  it  presumes  us  to  know  already 
what  the  Good  is — the  very  point  which  he  is  pretending  to 
elucidate.  Again,  he  who  contends  that  Pleasure  is  the  Good, 
LB  forced  in  discussion  to  admit  that  there  are  such  things  as 
bad  pleasures :  in  other  words,  that  pleasure  is  sometimes  good, 
sometimes  bad.'    From  these  doubts  and  disputes  about  the  real 
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nature  of  good,  we  shall  require  our  philoeophical  Quardians  to 

have  emancipated  themselves,  and  to  have  attained  a  clear  vision. 

They  will  be  unfit  for  their  post  if  they  do  not  well  know  what 

the  Qood  is,  and  in  what  manner  just  or  honourable  things  come 

to  be  good.^    Our  city  will  have  received  its  final  consummation, 

when  it  is  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  one  who  knows 

what  the  Good  is. 

But  tell  me,  Sokrates  (asks  AdeimantusX  what  do  you  conceive 

the  Qood  to  be — Intelligence  or  Pleasure,  or  any  other        im-ntna 

thing  different  from  these  ?    I  do  not  profess  to  know  asks  what 

(replies  Sokrates^  and  cannot  tell  you.     We  must  2ii^!**&). 

dedine  the  problem.  What  Qood  itself  is  ?  as  more  ^^  ^7* 
-  .11         1 1  that  he  cui* 

arduous  than  our  present  impetus  will  enable  us  to  not  answer: 
reach.'  Nevertheless  I  will  partially  supply  the  defi-  ^2^^^*?^^ 
dency  by  describing  to  you  the  offspring  of  Qood,  metaphor  to 
very  like  its  parent  You  will  recollect  that  we 
have  distinguished  the  Many  from  the  One:  the  many  just 
particulars,  beautiful  particulars,  from  the  One  Universal  Idea 
or  Form,  Just  per  m,  Beautiful  per  se.  The  many  particulars 
are  seen  but  not  conceived:  the  one  Idea  is  conceived,  but  not 
seen.'  We  see  the  many  particulars  through  the  auxiliary 
agency  of  light,  which  emanates  from  the  Sun,  the  Qod  of  the 
visible  world.  Our  organ  and  sense  of  vision  are  not  the  Sun 
itself^  but  they  are  akin  to  the  Sun  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  of  our  other  senses.  They  imbibe  their  peculiar  faculty 
from  the  influence  of  the  Sun.*  The  Sun  furnishes  to  objects 
the  power  of  being  seen,  and  to  our  eyes  the  power  of  seeing : 
we  can  see  no  colour  unless  we  turn  to  objects  enlightened 
by  its  rays.  Moreover  it  is  the  Sun  which  also  brings  about 
the  generation,  the  growth,  and  the  nourishment,  of  these 
objects,  though  it  is  itself  out  of  the  limits  of  generation:  it 
generates  and  keeps  them  in  existence,  besides  rendering  them 

1  Plato,    BepabliC,    tL    p.  ^606    A.    r«  rov  AyaBcv  ^cuVcrot  koI  hitJoUrarot 
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visible.)  Now  the  Sun  U  the  offapring  and  representative  of 
the  Idea  of  Good:  what  the  Sun  u  in  the  aensible  and  vuiUe 
world,  the  Idea  of  Good  is  in  the  intelligible  or  conceivable 
world.'  As  lie  Son  not  only  brings  into  being  the  objects 
of  Bense,  but  imparta  to  them  the  power  of  being  seen — ao  the 
Idea  of  Good  brings  into  being  the  objects  of  conception  or 
cognition,  imparts  to  them  the  power  of  being  known,  and  to 
the  mind  the  power  of  knowing  them.'  It  is  from  the  Idea 
of  Good  that  all  knowledge,  all  tnith,  and  all  real  essence 
spring.  Tet  the  Idea  of  Good  is  itself  extnreasenldal ;  oat  of 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  essence,  and  enperior  in  beauty  and 
dignity  botli  to  knowledge  and  to  truth ;  which  are  not  Good 
itself  bnt  akin  to  Good,  as  vision  is  akin  to  the  Son.* 

Here  then  we  have  two  distinct  r^ona  or  genera ;  one,  Qm 
Tta*  idm  of  conceivable  or  intelligible,  ruled  by  lie  Idea  of  Good 
Oood  ^et  —the  other  the  viaibls,  ruled  by  the  Sun,  which  is 
^MlUgibl"  tibe  oKpring  of  Good.  Now  let  us  subdivide  each 
UmSiib'  "'  *''**  regions  or  genera,  into  two  portions.  The 
rulM  tbe  two  portions  of  the  visible  will  be — first,  real  objects, 
^tSbis*  "'  Buch  as  animals,  plants,  works  of  art,  ftc.— second, 
world.  the  images  or  representationB  of  these,  such  as  shadows, 

reflexione  in  water  or  in  mirrors,  &c.  The  first  of  these  two  sub- 
divisiona  will  be  greatly  superior  in  clearness  to  the  second:  it 
will  be  diatingoished  from  the  SMond  as  truth  is  distinguished 
from  not-truth.'  Hatter  of  knowledge  is  in  the  same  relation 
to  matter  of  opinion,  as  an  or^nal  to  its  copy.  Next,  the 
conceivable  or  intelligible  region  must  be  mibdivided  into  two 
portions,  similarly  related  one  to  the  other:  the  first  of  these 

1  VMo,  KapobUo,  (L  p.  U»  B.  nr  ou  -ot  iA^rtot  u<  yiyi^a-.aiiirm.  &C 
jporfot  flferafur  np^x***  ^4^<i  a<Oki    joU  yiyvwimtiJmi  'rain*  ^J,  ^4«v  t& 
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portiouB  will  be  aaalogon*  to  the  real  objecte  of  rision.  th« 
•ecoud  to  the  imAgea  of  lepreaenlatbtu  of  ibeae  objecb;  the 
fint  will  thus  be  the  Formi,  Ideaa,  or  Bealitiea  of  Conception 
or  Intellect — the  second  will  be  particular  imsges  or  embodi- 
ments thereof.' 

Now  in  regard  to  these  two  portions  of  the  conceivable  or 
intelligible  region,  two  different  procedorea  of  the  Toumn. 
mind  are  employed :  the  pure  Dialectic,  and  the  '«UW'>'f 
Oeometrical,    procedure.      The    Oeometer    or    the  ^■ppu.'* 
Arithmetician  begins  with   certain  virible  images,  ^^^ 
lines,  figures,  or  numbered   objects,  of  sense:   he  modoot 
takes  his  departure  &om  certain  hypotheses  or  as-  lh«OKni^ 
sumptions,  such  as  given  numbers,  odd  and  even—  Swettlt' 
given  figures  and  angles,  of  three  different  sorts.'  OMawtrtcal 
He  assumes  these  as  data  without  rendering  ac-  ^^^ 
count  of  them,  or  allowing  them  to  be  called  in  •Uiemn*' 
question,  as  if  they  were  self-evident  to  every  one.    From  these 
premisses  he  deduces  his  conclusions,  carrying  them  down  by 
ancontradicted  steps  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  he 
is  examining.*    But  though  be  has  before  his  eyes  the  visible 
parallelc^rsm  inscribed  on  the  sand,  with  its  visible  diagonal, 
and  though  all  his  propositions  an  affirmed  respecting  these 
— yet  what  he  has  really  in  his  mind   is    somethii^  quite 
different^-the  Parallelogram  per  »«,  or  the  Form  of  a  Parallelo- 
gnun — the  Form  of  a  Diagonal,  Ac.    The  visible  figure  before 
him  is  Qsed  only  as  an  image  or  representative  of  this  self- 
existent  form ;  which  last  he  can  contemplate  only  in  conception, 
though  all  his  propositions  are  intended  to  apply  to  it*    He 

>  Plata,  ItepubUc,  li.  p.  CIO  B.  wm  iwiMn^  n».  mitin.  X^nr  gvn 
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is  anable  to  take  liis  departure  directly  from  this  Form,  as 
from  a  first  principle:  be  is  forced  to  assume  the  visible  figure 
as  bis  point  of  departure,  and  cannot  ascend  above  it:  he 
treats  it  as  something  privileged  and  self-evident  > 

From  the  geometrical  procedure  thus  described,  we  must  now 
_.^  distinguish  the  other  section — ^the  pure  Dialectic 
prooedon  Here  the  Intellect  ascends  to  the  absolute  Form, 
gj^g^J^  and  grasps  it  directly.  Particular  assumptions  or 
d«^>^  hypotheses  are  indeed  employed,  but  only  as  inter- 
highest  vening  stepping-stones,  by  which  the  Intellect  is  to 
£ln*gmda.  Mc^^d  to  the  Form:  they  are  afterwards  to  be 
^  down  to  discarded:  they  are  not  used  here  for  first  prin- 
withoot  ciples  of  reasoning,  as  they  are  by  the  Geometer.* 
{]|g^]|j"y  The  Dialectician  uses  for  his  first  principle  the 
thin^x.  highest  absolute  Form;  he  descends  from  tins  to 
^'^  *"™*'  the  next  highest,  and  so  lower  and  lower  through 
the  orderly  gradation  of  Forms,  until  he  comes  to  the  end  or 
lowest:  never  employing  throughout  the  whole  descent  any 
hypothesis  or  assumption,  nor  any  illustrative  aid  from  sense. 
He  contemplates  and  reasons  upon  the  pure  intelligible  essence, 
directly  and  immediately:  whereas  the  Qeometer  can  only  con- 
template it  indirectly  and  mediately,  through  the  intervening 
aid  of  particular  assumptions.' 

The  distinction  here  indicated — between  the  two  different 
Two  dis-  sections  of  the  Intelligible  Region,  and  the  two  diffe- 
^Co^Uon  ^^^  sections  of  the  Region  of  Sense— we  shall  mark 
— Wrect  or  (continues  Sokrates)  by  appropriate  terms.  The  Dia- 
vSSSt—  lectician  alone  has  NoOs  or  Intellect,  direct  or  the 
jlj^jgj^'  highest  cognition  :  he  alone  gi-asps  and  comprehends 
Dianoia.        direcUy  the  pure  intelligible  essence  or  absolute  Form. 

rot^if    fi^   «C    9uc6n¥   a^  j(pwucvo(,  dkki.  r«p  Srrt  viro9^<mf,  otor  imfiannis 

AfrovvrH^rt  ovrtL  iictlya  iittv^  a    ovk  rt  koI  op/maf ,  lya  fi^XP*  ^^f  <£yviro#trow, 
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iw   fllpxi|v  iov<ray,  wc  ov  ivyofjJyriv  tmv  ij^OfUnaVf  ovrtK  iwi  rtAcvTt)v  icaro^aiKn, 

vrotfc(re«»v  dpuripm  htfiaivtiv,  •uc6<ri  ii  aurBifr^^    vavravatrt¥    ov5«rl    wpoaxpf 

XprnfUniy  ^  ovrotf    rolt    virb    rwv    tAT**  f^^^*  ^^'  c^^^'**'  avrotc  3i*  avrStw  ccc 

M«uea<r9ct(riis  xol  iic<ivoiC  irp^  ixtiva  avrd,  Kai  rcAevrf  ti^  ct6ii. 

•K  kyapyia-i.  Mo^offiUvoit  re  icat  rcrc  *  Plato,    Republic,    vi    p.    611    C. 

luifiivoit.  <ra^4impov  tlvai  rb  virb  r^«  rov  6iaXi- 

S  Plato,  Republic,  tL  p.  611  B.    rh  yt«r$ax    imtrr^fLvi^    rov    o»^of     n     koa 

crcpoi'  Tfi^/ia  rov  voiyroC  .  .  .  ot  aM>i  h  KOifrov     Btttpovft^et^v    n     rh     virh     ritw 

\Ay<t%  airrereu  t$  rov  diaXAytodcu  Sv¥a'  rtX¥S»¥   icaAovfi^K*»v,    olr    ai    vwo0ivtit 

/Ml,  raf  vvoBivttt  voiov/tcvof  ovk  a'px^^  ^X^  ^^ 
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The  Qeometer  does  not  ascend  to  this  direct  contemplation  or 
intuition  of  the  Form :  he  knows  it  only  through  the  medium  of 
particular  assumptions,  by  indirect  Cognition  or  Dianoia  ;  which 
is  a  lower  faculty  than  No(is  or  Intellect,  yet  nevertheless  higher 
than  Opinion. 

As  we  assign  two  distinct  grades  of  Cognition  to  the  Intelli- 
gible Region,  so  we  also  assign  two  distinct  grades  of  Two  di«- 
Opinion  to  the  Region  of  Sense,  and  its  two  sections.   of^OpGton* 
To  the  first  of  these  two  sections,  or  to  real  objects  of  J^so  li  the 
sense,  we  assign  the  highest  grade  of  Opinion,  viz,:   World— 
Faith  or  BeHefl    To  the  second  of  the  two,  or  to  the  Belief- 
images  of  real  objects  of  sense,  we  assign  the  lower  Coi^ectare. 
grade,  vuc :  Conjecture. 

Here  then  are  the  four  grades.  Two  grades  of  Cognition — 1. 
Nods,  or  Direct  Cognition.  2.  Dianoia,  or  Indirect  Cognition : 
both  of  them  belonging  to  the  Intelligible  Region,  and  both 
of  them  higher  than  Opinion.  Next  follow  the  two  grades 
of  Opinion.  3.  The  higher  grade.  Faith  or  Belief.  4.  The 
lower  grade,  Conjecture.  Both  the  two  last  belong  to  the  sen- 
sible world  ;  the  first  to  real  objects,  the  last  to  images  of  those 
objects.^ 

Sokrates  now  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the 
philosopher  and  the  unphilosophical  or  ordinary  man,   Distinction 
by  the  memorable  simile  of  the  cave  and  its  shadows,   phirosopher 
Mankind  live  in  a  cave,  with  its  aperture  directed  ^J?.'^®??* 
towards  the  light  of  the  sun ;  but  they  are  so  chained,  cai  pubUc. 
that  their  backs  are  constantly  turned  towards  this  jji^he 
aperture,  so  that  they  cannot  see  the  sun  and  sim-   "^°^^°' 
light    What  they  do  see  is  by  means  of  a  fire  which  and  the' 
is  always  burning  behind  them.    Between  them  and  Sprf^ed 
this  fire  there  is  a  wall ;  along  the  wall  are  posted   therein. 
men  who  carry  backwards  and  forwards  representations  or  images 
of  all  sorts  of  objects ;  so  that  the  shadows  of  these  objects  by  the 
firelight  are  projected  from  behind  these  chained  men  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  them,  and  pass  to  and  fro  befoi^  their  vision. 
All  the  experience  which  such  chained  men  acquire,  consists  in 
what  they  observe  of  the  appearance  and  disappearance,  the 

1  Plato.  Bepablic.  p.  511  D-E. 
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transition,  sequences,  and  co-ezistencea,  of  these  shadows,  which 
they  mistake  for  truth  and  realities,  having  no  acquaintance  with 
any  other  phenomena.^  If  now  we  suppose  any  one  of  them  to 
be  liberated  from  his  chains,  turned  round,  and  brought  up  to 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  to  real  objects — ^his  eyesight  would  be  at 
first  altogether  dazzled,  confounded,  and  distressed.  Distinguish- 
ing as  yet  nothing  clearly,  he  would  believe  that  the  shadows 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  former  state  were  true  and  distinct 
objects,  and  that  the  new  mode  of  vision  to  which  he  had  been 
suddenly  introduced  was  illusory  and  unprofitable.  He  would 
require  a  long  time  to  accustom  him  to  daylight :  at  first  his  eyes 
would  bear  nothing  but  shadows — ^next  images  in  the  water — 
then  the  stars  at  night — lastly,  the  full  brightness  of  the  Sun. 
He  would  learn  that  it  was  the  Sun  which  not  only  gave  light, 
bat  was  the  cause  of  varying  seasons,  growth,  and  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  visible  world.  And  when  his  mind  had  been  thus 
opened,  he  would  consider  himself  much  to  be  envied  for  the 
change,  looking  back  with  pity  on  his  companions  still  in  the 
cave.'  He  would  think  them  all  miserably  ignorant,  as  being 
conversant  not  with  realities,  but  only  with  the  shadows  which 
passed  before  their  eyes.  He  would  have  no  esteem  even  for  the 
chosen  few  in  the  cave,  who  were  honoured  by  their  fellows  as 
having  best  observed  the  co-existences  and  sequences  among 
these  shadows,  so  as  to  predict  most  exactly  how  the  shadows 
would  appear  in  future.'  Moreover  if,  after  having  become  fully 
accustomed  to  daylight  and  the  contemplation  of  realities,  he 
were  to  descend  again  into  the  cave,  his  eyesight  would  be  dim 
and  confused  in  that  comparative  darkness ;  so  that  he  would  not 
well  recognise  the  shadows,  and  would  get  into  disputes  about 
them  with  his  companions.  They  on  their  side  would  deride 
him  as  having  spoilt  his  sight  as  well  as  his  judgment,  and  would 
point  him  out  as  an  example  to  deter  others  from  emerging  out 
of  the  cave  into  daylight^    Far  from  wishing  to  emerge  them- 

1  Phlto,  Republic,  Til.  pp.  514-515.  rovnwy  3^  Jvrarwrara   dwotuurrtvofUv^ 

S  Plato,  Republic,  rii.  pp.  515-616.  r6  fUWor  ^^fif,  6oKtU  a.¥  avrhv  iin9v- 

>  Plato,    Republic,    vli.    p.    516    C.  /iifTucwf  ovrwi'^  cx^^*'    "^   ^ijAovr    rovf 

Ttftai  6i  KoX  ca-otvoi  ci  Tircr  avTol$  ^<Tiuf  vap'  cjcctroif  TKfuaiiMvov%  re  ical  ivdvvaa^ 

t6t9  wap'  (kWt^Kiov  koX  y^pa  rtf  oj^vrara  rtvovrat  ; 

"«0op«KTi   TO.    irapi6vTa,  kox   iw^uoyni'        *  Plato,    Republic,    tIL    p.    617    A. 

om  iLdXurra  o<ra  rt  itp6rtpa  avntv  k<u  ip'  ov  yikiar   av  va^orvui  ral  Ktynro 

Hartpa  titiBti  koX  ofia  vopcvcoi0at,  cat  im  a¥  wtpl  avrov  Mf  aVa/iat  orw  6i*^ap- 
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selves,  they  would  kill,  if  they  could,  any  one  who  tried  to 
unchain  them  and  assist  them  in  escaping.^ 

By  this  simile  (continues  Sokrates)  I  intend  to  illustrate,  as  far 
as  I  can,  yet  without  speaking  confidently,'  the  rela-  DavUght  of 
tions  of  the  sensible  world  to  the  intelligible  world  :   g^f^^j^ 
the  world  of  transitory  shadows,  dimly  seen  and  ad-   with  the 
mitting  only  opinion,  contrasted  with  that  of  un-  shadows^f 
changeable  realities  steadily  contemplated  and  known,  ^^^  ^^^• 
illuminated  by  the  Idea  of  Good,  which  is  itself  visible  in  the 
background,  being  the  cause  both  of  truth  in  speculation  and  of 
rectitude  in  action.'    No  wonder  that  the  few  who  can  ascend 
into  the  intelligible  region,  amidst  the  clear  contemplations  of 
Truth  and  Justice  ftr  te,  are  averse  to  meddle  again  with  the 
miseries  of  human  affairsi  and  to  contend  with  the  opinions 
formed  by  ordinary  men  respecting  the  shadows  of  Justice,  the 
reality  of  which  these  ordinary  men  have  never  seen.    There  are 
two  causes  of  temporary  confused  vision :  one,  when  a  man 
moves  out  of  darkness  into  light — the  other  when  he  moves 
out  of  light  into  darkness.    It  is  from  the  latter  cause  that  the 
philosopher  suffers  when  he  redescends  into  the  obscure  cave.^ 

The  great  purpose  of  education  is  to  turn  a  man  round  from 
his  natural  position  at  the  bottom  of  this  dark  cave,   pappose  of 
where  he  sees  nothing  but  shadows :  to  fix  his  eyes  &  pj^o- 
in  the  other  direction,  and  to^  induce  him  to  ascend  training,  to 
into  clear  daylight    Education  does  not,  as  some  roo^dfrom 
suppose,  either  pour  knowledge  into  an  empty  mind,  {^^  ^« 
or  impart  visual  power  to  blind  persons.    Men  have  the  <^e  to 
good  eyes,  but  these  eyes  are  turned  in  the  wrong  ^u^htof 
direction.    The  clever  among  them  see  sharply  enough  philosophy, 
what  is  before  them ;  but  they  have  nothing  before  the  eternal 
them  except  shadows,  and  the  sharper  their  vision  the   ^<*""'- 
more  mischief  they  do.'    What  is  required  is,  to  turn  them 


iUpok  ^<cci  t4  2fifAara,  <cal  8n  obx  a^iov 
oiti  veiocUrtf oi  aym  Hviu  ; 

1  Plato,   Bepnhlic,   riL   p.   517   A. 
Kai  rbv  €wij(€tpd9lrra  kvtiv  rt  xal  dviytiP. 

dwcmrtlviUf  dwoimwvvat  av  ; 

a  Plato,  RepubUe.  ^a  p.  617.    r^ 

acowif *    0thi    i4    vov    older    ft 


d X « tf^«    ottra    rvyxdvti. 

This  tone  of  ancertainty  in  Plato 
deserves  notice.  It  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  dogmatism  of  many 
among  his  commentators. 

»  Plato,  Bepublic.  Til.  p.  617  C. 

*  Plato,  Republic,  rii.  pp.  617-618. 

>  Plato,  Bepablic,  p.  619  A-B. 
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round  and  draw  them  up  so  as  to  £bu^  the  real  objects  of  day- 
light Their  natural  eyesight  would  then  sufl&ce  to  enable  them 
to  see  these  objects  welL*  The  task  of  our  education  must  be,  to 
turn  round  the  men  of  superior  natural  aptitude,  and  to  draw 
them  up  into  the  daylight  of  realities.  Next,  when  they  shall 
have  become  sufficiently  initiated  in  truth  and  philosophy,  we 
must  not  allow  them  to  bury  themselves  permanently  in  such 
studies — as  they  will  themselves  be  but  too  eager  to  do.  We 
must  compel  them  to  come  down  again  into  the  cave  and 
exercise  ascendancy  among  their  companions,  for  whose  benefit 
their  superior  mental  condition  will  thus  become  available.' 

Cloming  as  they  do  from  the  better  light,  they  will,  after  a 
Those  who  ^^*^®  temporary  perplexity,  be  able  to  see  the  dim 
have  em-  shadows  better  than  those  who  have  never  looked  at 
Sa!^^™  anything  else.  ELaving  contemplated  the  true  and  real 
dMjli^t  Forms  of  the  Just,  Beautiful,  Good— they  will  better 
Moidsteter-  appreciate  the  images  of  these  Forms  which  come  and 
go,  pass  by  and  repass  in  the  cave.'  They  will  indeed 
be  very  reluctant  to  undertake  the  duties  or  exercise 
the  powers  of  government :  their  genuine  delight  is 
in  philosophy  ;  and  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
cultivate  nothing  else.  But  such  reluctance  is  in 
itself  one  proof  that  they  are  the  fittest  persons  to 
govern.  If  government  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
men  eager  to  possess  it,  there  will  be  others  eager  to  dispossess 
them,  so  that  competition  and  factions  will  arise.  Those  who 
come  forward  to  govern,  having  no  good  of  their  own,  and  seek- 
ing to  extract  their  own  good  from  the  exercise  of  power,  are  both 
unworthy  of  trust  and  sure  to  be  resisted  by  opponents  of  the 
like  disposition.  The  philosopher  alone  has  his  own  good  in 
himself.  He  enjoys  a  life  better  than  that  of  a  ruler ;  which 
life  he  is  compelled  to  forego  when  he  accepts  power  and 
becomes  a  ruler.* 

The  main  purpose  of  education,  I  have  said  (continues  So- 
stadies  krates),  is,  to  turn  round  the  faces  of  the  superior 
introduc-       men,  and  to  invite  them  upwards  from  darkness  to 


I  Plato,  Republic,  p.  519  B.     St¥  ei    &  vvv  rirpairrai. 
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light — from  the  region  of  perishable  shadows  to  that  **<>»  *«  pW- 
of  imperishable  realities.^  Now  what  cognitions,  cal-  AritLnetic, 
ciliated  to  aid  such  a  purpose,  can  we  find  to  teach  V  i^^towct^ 
Qymnastic,  music,  the  vulgar  arts,  are  all  useful  to  be  ■^.^'^^i^* 
taught :  but  they  do  not  tend  to  that  which  we  are  contnMUc- 
here  seeking.  Arithmetic  does  so  to  a  certain  extent,  ^^^ 
if  properly  taught — which  at  present  it  is  not.'  It  furnishes  a 
stimulus  to  awaken  the  dormant  intellectual  and  reflective 
capacity.  Among  the  variety  of  sensible  phenomena,  there  are 
some  in  which  the  senses  yield  a  clear  and  satisfactory  judgment, 
leaving  no  demand  in  the  mind  for  anything  beyond  :  there  are 
others  in  which  the  senses  land  us  in  apparent  equivocation, 
puzzle,  and  contradiction — so  that  the  mind  is  stung  by  this 
apparent  perplexity,  and  instigated  to  find  a  solution  by  some 
intellectual  effort^  Thus,  if  we  see  or  feel  the  fingers  of  our 
hand,  they  always  appear  to  the  sense,  fingers :  in  whatever 
order  or  manner  they  may  be  looked  at,  there  is  no  contradiction 
or  discrepancy  in  the  judgment  of  sense.  But  if  we  see  or  feel 
them  as  great  or  small,  thick  or  thin,  hard  or  soft,  &c,  they  then 
appear  differently  according  as  they  are  seen  or  felt  in  different 
order  or  under  different  circumstances.  The  same  object  which 
now  appears  great,  will  at  another  time  appear  small :  it  will 
seem  to  the  sense  hard  or  soft,  light  or  heavy,  according  as  it  is 
seen  under  different  comparisons  and  relations.'  Here  then, 
sense  is  involved  in  an  apparent  contradiction,  declaring  the 
same  object  to  be  both  hard  and  soft,  great  and  small,  light  and 
heavy,  &c  The  mind,  painfully  confounded  by  such  a  contra- 
diction, is  obliged  to  invoke  intellectual  reflection  to  clear  it  up. 
Qreat  and  small  are  presented  by  the  sense  as  inhering  in  the 
same  object  Are  they  one  thing,  or  two  separate  things  ?  In- 
tellectuad  reflection  informs  us  that  they  are  two  :  enabling  us  to 
conceive  separately  two  things,  which  to  our  sense  appeared 
confounded  together.  Intellectual  (or  abstract)  conception  is 
thus  developed  in  our  mind,  as  distinguished  from  sense,  and  as 

1  Plato,    Republic,    vU.    p.    621     G.  Tt  ay  oiv  elti  ^uLfrifui  ^xnf  oXjthv  Jfih 

ilvv^if    wpioywy^,   in    rvfcrcpiK^v    rii^t  rov  ytyvoijJpov  iwi  rh  iv  g 
iuU^    *U   dkrfiiv^y  row  ovro*    iov<ni«         s  plato,  Republic,  vii.  pp.  622-623  A. 
>-«^  <|K  «,  4>tXoao^ta.  dK.^  <t>^<ro-         ,  p^^^  RepubUc,  tU.  p.  623  C. 

a  Plato,    Republic,   rlL   p.    621  C.        »  Plato,  Republic,  tIL  pp.  623-624. 
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a  refuge  from  the  confusion  and  difficulties  of  sense,  which  fur- 
nish the  stimulus  whereby  it  is  awakened.^ 

Now  arithmetic,  besides  its  practical  usefulness  for  arrange- 
Perplezity  in^^^s  of  ^^y  includes  difficulties  and  furnishes  a 
uriflLgfrom  stimulus  of  this  nature.  We  see  the  same  thing  both 
Bfany,  sti-  as  One  and  as  infinite  in  multitude  :  as  definite  and 
J^J*JJ^®  indefinite  in  number.*  We  can  emerge  from  these 
inteUectual  difficulties  only  by  intellectual  and  abstract  reflection, 
dearingit  It  is  for  this  purpose,  and  not  for  purposes  of  traffic, 
*»!>•  that  our  intended  philosophers  must  learn  Arithmetic. 

Their  minds  must  be  raised  from  the  confusion  of  the  sensible 
world  to  the  dear  daylight  of  the  intelligible.'  In  teaching 
Arithmetic,  the  master  sets  before  his  pupils  numbers  in  the 
concrete,  that  is,  embodied  in  visible  and  tangible  objects — so 
many  balls  or  pebbles.^  Each  of  these  balls  he  enumerates  as 
One,  though  they  be  unequal  in  magnitude,  and  whatever  be  the 
magnitude  of  each.  If  you  remark  that  the  balls  are  imequal — 
and  that  each  of  them  is  Many  as  well  as  One,  being  divisible 
into  as  many  parts  as  you  please — he  will  laugh  at  the  objection 
as  irrelevant  He  will  tell  you  that  the  \mits  to  which  his 
numeration  refers  are  each  Unum  per  se,  indivisible  and  without 
parts ;  and  all  equal  among  themselves  without  the  least  shade 
of  difference.  He  will  add  that  such  units  cannot  be  exhibited 
to  the  senses,  but  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  intellect :  that 
the  baUs  before  you  are  not  such  units  in  reality,  but  serve  to 
suggest  and  facilitate  the  effort  of  abstract  conception."  In  this 
manner  arithmetical  teaching  conducts  us  to  numbers  in  the 
abstract — to  the  real,  intelligible,  indivisible  unit — the  Unwn 
perse, 

Qeometrical  teaching  conducts  the  mind  to  the  same  order  of 
0««n«try  contemplations  ;  leading  it  away  from  variable  parti- 
themind       culars  to  unchangeable    universal    Essence.      Some 


1  Plato,  Bepablic,  riL  p.  524  B-C. 

s  Plato.  Republic.  viL  p.  525  A. 
SfLa  yap  ravrhv  i»t  iv  rt  opitfitv  icai  Mf 
avtipa  rh  irAij^of. 

s  Plato,    Republic,   vli.   p.   525    B. 
3td  rb  Ti}v  ovcriaf  awrdor  cIkcu 
i^cu^aJvKTi.  Ac. 

*  Plato,  Republic,  viL  p.  626  D. 
bpari.  ^  airr&  awftara  ixotrrais  dpiBfiovs, 
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persons  extol  Cleometry  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  its  towards 
nsefulness  in  applications  to  practice.     But  this  is  a  em!* 
mistake :  its  real  value  is  in  conducing  to  knowledge, 
and  to  elevated  contemplations  of  the  mind.    It  does,  however* 
like  Arithmetic,  yield  useful  results  in  practice  *  and  both  of 
them  are  farther  valuable  as  auxiliaries  to  other  studies.* 

After  G^metry — the  measurement  of  lines  and  superficial 
nrea—the  proper  immediate  «qud  U  Stereometry,   ^^„„^, 
the  measurement  of  solids.    But  this  latter  is  no-  —how  use- 
where  properly  honoured  and  cultivated  :    though  S»eft3°as 
from  its  intrinsic  excellence,  it  forces  its  way  partially  ^^^'^^^ 
even  against  public  neglect  and  discouragement'  Most  studied 
persons  omit  it,  and  treat  Astronomy  as  if  it  were  the  alJ^not 
immediate  sequel  to  Geometry  :  which  is  a  mistake,  by  obserra- 
for  Astronomy  relates  to  solid  bodies  in  a  state  of 
rotatory  movement,  and  ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  treatment 
of  solid  bodies  generally.'    Assuming  Stereometry,  therefore,  as 
if  it  existed, 'we  proceed  to  Astronomy. 

Certainly  (remarks  Qlaukon)  Astronomy,  besides  its  usefulness 
in  regard  to  the  calendar,  and  the  seasons,  must  be  admitt^  by 
every  one  to  carry  the  mind  upwards,  to  the  contemplation  of 
things  not  below  but  on  high.  I  do  not  admit  this  at  all  (replies 
Sokrates),  as  Astronomy  is  now  cultivated  :  at  least  in  my  sense 
of  the  words,  looking  upuxardt  and  looking  downwardi.  If  a  man 
lies  on  his  back,  contemplating  the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling,  he 
may  carry  his  eyes  upward,  but  not  his  mind.^  To  look  upwards, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  to  carry  the  mind  away  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  sensible  things,  whereof  no  science  is  attainable — to  the 
contemplation  of  intelligible  things,  entities  invisible  and  un- 
changeable,  which  alone  are  the  objects  of  science.  Observation 
of  the  stars,  such  as  astronomers  now  teach,  does  not  fulfil  any 
such  condition.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  visible  bodies  and  the  most  regular  of  all  visible  movements, 
approximating  most  nearly,  though  still  with  a  long  interval  of 
inferiority,  to  the  ideal  figures  and  movements  of  genuine  and 
self-existent  Forms— quickness,  slowness,  number,  figure,  &c.,  as 

1  Plato,  Bepubllc,  riL  pp.  626-627.         iv   vepi^opf  5r  ^i;  vrtpthv  Xafi6vTtSt 
S  Plato,  Republic,  yii  p.  628  A-C.  wpXr  avrh  koB'  avrh  Kafitly.    Also  628  E. 

>  Plato.  RepubUc,  Til  p.  628  A-B.        «  Plato,  Republic,  vii.  p.  620  B. 
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thej  are  in  themselves,  not  visible  to  the  eye,  but  conceivable 
only  by  reason  and  intellect^  The  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  exemplifications,  approaching  nearest  to  the  perfection 
of  these  ideal  movements,  but  still  fedling  greatly  short  of  them. 
They  are  like  visible  circles  or  triangles  drawn  by  some  very 
exact  artist ;  which,  however  beautiful  as  works  of  art,  are  £9^ 
from  answering  to  the  conditions  of  the  idea  and  its  definition, 
and  from  exhibiting  exact  equality  and  proportion.*  So  about 
the  movements  of  the  sun  and  atan :  they  are  comparatively 
regular,  but  they  are  yet  bodily  and  visible,  never  attaining  the 
perfect  sameness  and  unchangeableness  of  the  intelligible  world 
and  its  forms.  We  cannot  learn  truth  by  observation  of  phe- 
nomena constantly  fluctuating  and  varying.  We  must  study 
astronomy,  as  we  do  geometry,  not  by  observation,  but  by 
mathematical  theorems  and  hypotheses :  which  is  a  &r  more 
arduous  task  than  astronomy  as  taught  at  present.  Only  in  this 
way  can  it  be  made  available  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
intellectual  organ  of  the  mind.' 

In  like  manner  (continues  Sokrates),  Acoustics  or  Harmonics 
Aooostlcs.  niiifit  be  studied,  not  by  the  ear,  listening  to  and 
in  like  man-  comparing  various  soimds,  but  by  the  contemplative 
stodent  will  intellect,  applying  arithmetical  relations  and  theories.^ 
d^dSd^to^"  After  going  through  all  these  diflfcrent  studies,  the 
the  hif  best  student  will  have  his  mind  elevated  so  as  to  perceive 
— malMtlcl  ^^  affinity  of  method  "  and  principle  which  pervades 
audto^e  th^m  all.  In  this  state  he  will  be  prepared  fop 
pure  intelli-  entering  on  Dialectic,  which  is  the  final  consumma- 
gibleForma,   ^^^^  ^^  y^  inteUectual  career.    He  wiU  then  have 

ascended  from  the  cave  into  daylight  He  will  have  letimt  to 
see  real  objects,  and  ultimately  the  Sun  itself^  instead  of  the  dim 
and  transitory  shadows  below.  He  will  become  qualified  to 
grasp  the  pure  Intelligible  Form  with  his  pure  Intellect  alone^ 
without  either  aid  or  disturbance  from  sense.  He  will  acquire 
that  dialectical  discursive  power  which  deals  exclusively  with 
these  Intelligible  Forms,  carrying  on  ratiocination  by  means  of 


1  Plato,  Republic,  rii  p.  529  D.  iirroiay,  ovrv  ical  darporofUav  iiinfuv  • 

s  Plato,  Republic,  Tii.  pp.  529-690.  rie*  i¥  rw  ovpary  idoxtutv^  d^ 
s  Plato,   Republic,   viL   p.   630  R        <  Plato,  RepubUc,  tU.  p.  68L 
npo^fia<riy  apa  XP«M«voi  Mowvp  ytu-         6  Plato,  BepabUc,  vii.  p.  681  D. 
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them  only,  with  no  reference  to  sensible  objects.  He  will  attain 
at  length  the  last  goal  of  the  Dialectician — the  contemplation  of 
Bonum  'per  Be  (the  highest  pexfection  and  elevation  of  Uie  Intel- 
ligible) 1  with  Intellect  |»r  «e  in  its  full  purity  :  the  best  part  of 
his  i&ind  will  have  been  raised  to  the  contemplation  and  know- 
ledge of  the  best  and  purest  entity.' 

I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  admit  your  doctrine,  Sokrates 
(obeerres  Glaukon).    There  are  difficulties  both  in   Qoestionby 
admitting  and  denying  it    However,  let  us  assume  S^^jJ*^ 
it  for  the  present    Tour  next  step  must  be  to  tell  us  Dialectic 
what  is  the  characteristic  function  of  this  Dialectic  lokiates  de- 
power — what  are  its  different  varieties  and  ways  of  dareB  that 
proceeding?     I  would  willingly  do  so  (replies  So-   answer  with 
krates),  but  you  would  not  be  able  to  follow  me.»    I  JJ^iaAt * 
would  lay  before  you  not  merely  an  image  of  the  OiaiOton 
truth  but  the  very  truth  itself ;  as  it  appears  to  me  foUow  him 
at  least,  whether  I  am  correct  or  not — for  I  ought  not  **  **"  ^^ 
to  be  sure  of  my  own  correctness. 

But  I  am  sure  that  the  dialectic  power  is  something  of  the 
nature  which  I  have  described.     It  is  the  only  force  He  answers 
which  can  make  plain  the  full  truth  to  students  who  ffJ^Jhe  wn- 
have  gone  through  the  preliminary  studies  that  we  summation 
have  described.    It  is  the  only  study  which  investi-   ^ences^ 
gates  rationally  real  forms  and  essences  * — ^what  each  JJ^^^*^ 
thing  is,  truly  in  itself.    Other  branches  of  study  are  the  contem- 
directed  either  towards  the  opinions  and  preferences  pure1S)rins, 
of  men — or  towards  generation  and  combination  of  ^4®^* 
particular  results — or  towards  upholding  of  combina-   that  of  the 
tions  already  produced  or  naturally  springing  up :   fSm^ 
while  even  as  to  geometry  and  the  other  kindred  ^<^- 
studies,  we  have  seen  that  as  to  real  essence,  they  have  nothing 
better  than  dreams ' — and  that  they  cannot  see  it  as  it  is,  so  long 


1  Flato,^  Bepablic,  viL  p.  632  A. 
•firw  Kol  hrav  rvs  "ni  6iaX4yM<r9ak  in* 
X«(P9«  avcv  wMTwr  rmr  flu<rvi{<rcwy  3id 
r*v  kiyov  iw*  ai/rh  h  itrriv  iKaarov 
hpi»4*  '(^  f*^  oMovrg  npiv  av  avrb  h 
lorriv  ayaBhr  avrp  t^  r«r^<r«i  Aa^n,  iw' 
-^rrmyiyyrrai  r^  tov  kowtow  rAei,  <XC. 

s  Plato,  Republic,  vii.  p.  582  D. 

t  Plato,  Bepublic,  viL  p.  533  A. 


4  Plato,  Bepublic,  tU.  p.  583  B. 
Mc  avrov  yc  c««otov  Wpt,  ft  iariv  tKav- 
TOV,  ovK  oAAif  rif  cvtx<ip<i  iU9o6os  hiff 
vtpi  vayrhi  Aofi^oyeir,  Ac 

*  Plato,   Bepublic,   ylL   p.    588    C. 

wf  OKftpwTTOvcrt  fiiv  ircpi  to  ov,  vtrap  hi 
aivvarov  avralc  i6tl¥.  *t*i  a¥  vvoBiatVL 
XP^^H-^yo-i  ravrat  ojcinjrovf  ciMTir,  Ac. 
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as  they  take  for  their  principle  or  point  of  departure  certain 
assumptions  or  hypotheses  of  which  they  can  render  no  account 
The  principle  being  thus  unknown,  and  the  conclusion  as  well  as 
the  intermediate  items  being  spun  together  out  of  that  unknown, 
how  can  such  a  convention  deserve  the  name  of  Science  t^  Pur- 
suant to  custom,  indeed,  we  call  these  by  the  name  of  Sciences. 
But  they  deserve  no  higher  title  than  that  of  Intellectual  Cogni- 
tions, lower  than  Science,  yet  higher  than  mere  Opinion.  It  is 
the  Dialectician  alone  who  discards  all  assumptions,  ascending  at 
once  to  real  essence  as  his  principle  and  point  of  departure  : ' 
defining,  and  discriminating  by  appropriate  words,  eadi  variety 
of  real  essence — rendering  account  of  it  to  others — and  carrying 
it  safely  through  the  cross-examining  process  of  question  and 
answer.'  Whoever  cannot  discriminate  in  this  way  the  Idea  or 
Form  of  Good  from  every  thing  else,  will  have  no  proper  cogni- 
tion of  Good  itself,  but  only,  at  best,  opinions  respecting  the 
various  shadows  of  Good.  Dialectic — the  capacity  of  discrimi- 
nating real  Forms  and  maintaining  them  in  cross-examining  dia- 
logue is  thus  the  coping-stone,  completion,  or  consummation,  of 
all  the  other  sciences.^ 

The  preliminary  sciences  must  be  imparted  to  our  Guardians 
The  Synop-  during  the  earlier  years  of  life,  together  with  such 
J^jJJ2J  to  l^ily  and  mental  training  as  may  test  their  energy 
and  perseverance  of  character.'  After  the  age  of 
twenty,  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  juvenile  studies  and  gymnastics,  must  be  placed 
in  a  select  class  of  honour  above  the  rest,  and  must 
be  initiated  in  a  synoptic  view  of  the  affinity  per- 
vading all  the  separate  cognitions  which  have  been 
imparted  to  them.  They  must  also  be  introduced  to 
the  view  of  Real  Essence  and  its  nature.  This  is  the  test  of 
aptitude  for  Dialectics  :  it  is  the  synoptic  view  only,  which  con- 
stitutes the  Dialectician.^ 

In  these  new  studies  they  will  continue  until  thirty  years  of 
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1  Plato,  Republic,  vii.  p.  633  D.  tik^  iffilv  eiraifw  Ml<r0ai,  Ac 

I  PuJS:  ^puUSi.^;!-  ^  Ik  B.    •  ^^'  K^p"""'.  "'•  pp- "«"  ^ 

^  KoX  iiaXtKTuchy  koXiU  rbv  A^yov  cica<r-         <  Plato,  Republic,  vii.  pp.  538-537  C. 

rov  Aa^^<Lforra  r^f  oinriat ;  koX  /iryurri}  irctpa  li.aktKTiicn%  ^v<Tt*ai  koa 

*  Plato,   Bepublic,  tu.   p.  534  C-E.  i^i  •  6  niv  ydp  <nm>vriKbf  JtoAcxTcx^f ,  h 
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age  :  after  wliich  a  farther  selection  must  be  made,  of  those  who 
have  most  distinguished  themselves.  The  men  selected  will  be 
enrolled  in  a  class  of  yet  higher  honour,  and  will  be  tested  by 
dialectic  cross-examination  :  so  that  we  may  discover  who  among 
them  are  competent  to  apprehend  true,  pure,  and  real  Essence^ 
renouncing  all  visual  and  sensible  perceptions.^  It  is  important 
that  such  Dialectic  exercises  should  be  deferred  until  this  ad- 
vanced age — and  not  imparted,  as  they  are  among  us  at  present, 
to  immature  youths :  who  abuse  the  license  of  interrogation, 
find  all  their  homegrown  opinions  uncertain,  and  end  by  losing 
all  positive  convictions.'  Our  students  will  remain  under  such 
dialectic  tuition  for  five  years,  until  they  are  thirty-five  years  of 
age :  after  which  they  must  be  brought  again  down  into  the  cave, 
and  constrained  to  acquire  practical  experience  by  undertaking 
military  and  administrative  fimctions.  In  such  employments 
they  will  spend  fifteen  years  :  during  which  they  will  imdergo 
still  farther  scrutiny,  to  ascertain  whether  they  can  act  up  to 
their  previous  training,  in  spite  of  all  provocations  and  tempta- 
tions.' Those  who  well  sustain  all  these  trials  will  become,  at 
fifty  years  of  age,  the  finished  Elders  or  Chiefs  of  the  Republic. 
They  will  pass  their  remaining  years  partly  in  philosophical  con- 
templations, partly  in  application  of  philosophy  to  the  regulation 
of  the  city.  It  is  these  Elders  whose  mental  eye  will  have  been 
80  trained  as  to  contemplate  the  Real  Essence  of  Qood,  and  to 
copy  it  as  an  archetype  in  all  their  ordinances  and  administra- 
tion- They  will  be  the  Moderators  of  the  city  :  but  they  will 
perform  this  function  as  a  matter  of  duty  and  necessity — not 
being  at  all  ambitious  of  it  as  a  matter  of  honour.^ 

What  has  here  been  said  about  the  male  guardians  and  philo- 
sophers must  be  understood  to  apply  equally  to  the  ^j  ^j^ 
female.    We  recognise  no  diJBference  in  this  respect  studies,  and 
between  the  two  sexes.    Those  females  who  have  gone  tion,  are^ 
through  the  same  education  and  have  shown  them-  ??^*J3 
selves  capable  of  enduring  the  same  trials  as  males,  as  well 
will  participate,  after  fifty  years  of  age,  in  the  like  "  °**^«"- 
philosophical  contemplations,  and  in  superintendence  oi  the  city.* 

J  Plato,  Republic,  p.  537  D.  ♦  Plato.  Republic,  vli.  pp.  639-540. 

3  Plato,  Republic,  vii.  pp.  538-539.  a  pinto  Reuuhli.-  vii  n  ',An  r 

»  Plato.  Republic,  rii  p.  639  D-B.  ^^^^'  Kepublit.  vii.  p.  ^40  C. 
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I  have  tlius  shown  (Sokrates  pursues)  how  the  fundamental 
Firrt  forma-  P^s^^^^  for  our  city  may  be  brought  about — ^That 
tion  of  the  philosophers,  a  single  man  or  a  few,  shaU  become  pos- 
dty-^how  sessed  of  supreme  rule  :  being  sufficiently  exalted  in 
**b*"t^diffl  character  to  despise  the  vulgar  gratifications  of  ambi- 
calt,batnot  tion,  and  to  carry  out  systematically  the  dictates  of 
impossible,  rectitude  and  justice.  The  postulate  is  indeed  hard 
to  be  realised — yet  not  impossible.*  Such  philosophical  rulers, 
as  a  means  for  first  introducing  their  system  into  a  new  city,  will 
send  all  the  inhabitants  above  ten  years  old  away  into  the 
country,  reserving  only  the  children,  whom  they  will  train  up 
in  their  own  peculiar  manners  and  principles.  In  this  way  the 
city,  according  to  our  scheme,  will  be  first  formed :  when  formed, 
it  wiU  itself  be  happy,  and  will  confer  inestimable  benefit  on  the 
nation  to  which  it  belongs.' 

Plato  thus  assumes  his  city,  and  the  individual  man  forming 
a  parallel  to  his  city,  to  be  perfectly  well  constituted.  Reason, 
the  higher  element,  exercises  steady  controul :  the  lower  ele- 
ments, Energy  and  Appetite,  both  acquiesce  contentedly  in  her 
right  to  controul,  and  obey  her  orders— the  former  constantly 
and  forwardly — the  latter  sometimes  requiring  constraint  by  the 
strength  of  the  former. 

But  even  under  the  best  possible  administration,  the  city, 
though  it  will  last  long,  will  not  last  for  ever. 
thus  formed  Eternal  continuance  belongs  only  to  Ens ;  every 
i^^ut  thing  generated  must  one  day  or  other  be  destroyed.* 
not/or  ever.  The  fatal  period  will  at  length  arrive,  when  the  breed 
tftintime,  it  of  Guardians  will  degenerate.  A  series  of  changes 
degenerSe^  for  the  worse  will  then  commence,  whereby  the  Pla- 
stages  of  its  tonic  city  will  pass  successively  into  timocracy,  oli- 
*  garchy,  democracy,  despotism.  The  first  change  will 
be,  that  the  love  of  individual  wealth  and  landed  property  will 
get  possession  of  the  Guardians  :  who,  having  in  themselves  the 
force  of  the  city,  will  divide  the  territory  among  themselves,  and 
reduce  the  other  citizens  to  dependence  and  slavery.*  They  will 
at  the  same  time  retain  a  part  of  their  former  mental  training. 

»  Plato,  Republic,  viL  p.  540  E.  8  piato,   EepublicL   vili.  p.   546   A. 

«  Plato,  Eepublic,  vii.  p.  541  A.  ^''''2'^,*J  'S^'"'  t??^^  •.i^*"'  J^ 

*^  *^  *  Plato,  Bepubhc,  vui.  p.  647. 
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niej  will  cootinne  tbeir  w&tlike  habita  and  drill :  the;  will  be 
•diuned  of  their  wealth,  and  will  enjo;  it  only  in  Kcret :  they 
will  repudiate  money-getting  oeenpationa  as  di^racefuL  They 
will  devote  themselves  to  the  contests  of  war  and  political  ambi- 
tion— the  rational  sold  becoming  subordinate  to  the  energetic 
and  <ourageouB.>  The  ayHtem  which  thus  obtains  footing  will  be 
analogooi  to  the  Spartan  and  Kretan,  which  have  many  ad- 
miren.'  The  change  in  individual  character  will  correspond  to 
this  change  in  the  ci^.  Reason  partially  losii^  its  ascendancy, 
while  energy  and  appetite  both  gain  ground— an  intermediate 
character  is  formed  in  which  energy  or  courage  predominates. 
We  have  the  haughty,  domineering,  contentions,  man.* 

Out  of  this  timocraey,  or  timarchy,  the  city  will  neit  pass 
into  an  oligarchy,  or   government  of  wealth.     The 
rich  will  here  govern,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor,  rujudtbt 
BeMon,  in  the  timocraey,  was  under  the  domioion  ^™^ 
of  energy  or  courage;  in  the  oligarchy,  it  will  be  t.  ougu- 
onder  the  dominion  of  appetite.    The  love  of  wealth  the'o" 
will  become  predominant,  inatcad  of  the  love  of  force  ^JJ^^jj 
and  aggrandiaement.     Now  the  love  of  wealth  ia  dis- 
tinctly oppoeed  to  the  love  of  virtue :  virtue  and  wealth  are  like 
wdghla  in  opposite  scales.*    The  oligarchical  city  will  lose  all 
ita  unity,  and  will  consist  of  a  few  rich  with  a  multitude  of 
discontented  poor  ready  to  rise  against  them.'    The  character 
of  the  individual  citizen  will  undergo  a  modification  similar 
to  that  of  the  collective  city.     He  will  he  under  the  rule  of 
appetite :  hi»  reason  will  be  only  invoked  as  the  servant  of 
appetite,  to  teach  him  how  he  nuy  best  enrich  himself*     He 
will  be  frugal, — will  abstain  &om  all  unnecessary  expenditure, 
even  for  generous  and  liberal  purposes — and  will  keep  up  a  fair 
■how  of  bonea^,  £rom  the  fear  of  losing  what  he  has  already 
got' 


I  Pinto,    Bepabllc,    tUL    pp.     MT-  rtf^r  tr^rrv.  ntoin,  wr>>  in, 
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The  oligarchical  city  will  presently  be  transformed  into  a 
8.  Demo-  democracy,  mainly  through  the  abuse  and  exaggeia- 
cn<^and  tion  of  its  own  ruling  impulse— the  love  of  wealth 
craticai  in-  The  rulers,  anxious  to  enrich  themselves,  rather  en* 
courage  than  check  the  extravagance  of  young  spend- 
thrifts, to  whom  they  lend  money  at  high  interest,  or  whose 
property  they  buy  on  advantageous  terms.  In  this  manner 
there  arises  a  class  of  energetic  men,  with  ruined  fortunes  and 
habits  of  indulgence.  Such  are  the  adventurers  who  put  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  discontented  poor,  and  overtiirow  the 
oligarchy.*  The  ruling  few  being  expelled  or  put  down,  a 
democracy  is  established  with  equal  franchise,  and  generally 
with  ofl&cers  chosen  by  lot* 

The  characteristic  of  the  democracy  is  equal  freedom  and  open 
speech  to  all,  with  liberty  to  each  man  to  shape  his  own  life  as 
he  chooses.  Hence  there  arises  a  great  diversity  of  individual 
taste  and  character.  Uniformity  of  pursuit  or  conduct  is  scarcely 
enforced  :  there  is  little  restraint  upon  any  one.  A  man  offers 
himself  for  office  whenever  he  chooses  and  not  unless  he  chooses. 
He  is  at  war  or  at  peace,  not  by  obedience  to  any  public  autho- 
rity, but  according  to  his  own  individual  preference.  If  he  be 
even  condemned  by  a  court  of  justice,  he  remains  in  the  city 
careless  of  the  sentence,  which  is  never  enforced  against  him. 
This  democracy  is  an  equal,  agreeable,  diversified,  society,  with 
little  or  no  government :  equal  in  r^;ard  to  all — to  the  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.' 

So  too  the  democratical  individual  The  son  of  one  among 
these  frugal  and  money-getting  oligarchs,  departing  from  the 
habits  and  disregarding  the  advice  of  his  father,  contracts  a  taste 
for  expensive  and  varied  indulgences.  He  loses  sight  of  the 
distinction  between  what  is  necessary,  and  what  is  not  necessary, 
in  respect  to  desires  and  pleasures.  If  he  be  of  a  quiet  tempera- 
ment, not  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  advice,  he  keeps  clear  of 
ruinous  excess  in  any  one  direction;  but  he  gives  himself  up 
to  a  great  diversity  of  successive  occupations  and  amusements, 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  without  discrimination  of  good 
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horn  bad,  necessary  from  unnecessary.^  His  life  and  character 
thus  becomes  an  agreeable,  imconstrained,  changeful,  compre- 
hensive, miscellany,  like  the  society  to  which  he  belongs.' 

Democracy,  like  oligarchy,  becomes  ultimately  subverted  by 
an  abuse  of  its  own  characteristic  principle.     Free-  4.  pauage 
dom   is   gradually  pushed    into    extravagance   and  JjJ^'^JI"®* 
excess,  while  all  other  considerations  are  neglected.   deepotiBm. 
No  obedience  is  practised  :  no  authority  is  recognised,   ofthedes. 
The  son  feels  himself  equal  to  his  father,  the  disciple  po**^  ^i^y- 
to  his  teacher,  the  metic  to  the  citizen,  the  wife  to  her  husband, 
the  slave  to  his  master.     Nay,  even  horses,  asses,  and  dogs,  go 
free  about,  so  that  they  nm  against  you  in  the  road,  if  you  do 
not  make  way  for  them.'    The  laws  are  not  obeyed  :  every  man 
is  his  own  master. 

The  subversion  of  such  a  democracy  arises  from  the  men  who 
rise  to  be  popular  leaders  in  it :  violent,  ambitious,  extravagant, 
men,  who  gain  the  favour  of  the  people  by  distributing  among 
them  confiscations  from  the  property  of  the  rich.  The  rich, 
resisting  these  injustices,  become  enemies  to  the  constitution : 
the  people,  in  order  to  put  them  down,  range  themselves  under 
the  banners  of  the  most  energetic  popular  leader,  who  takes 
advantage  of  such  a  position  to  render  himself  a  despot^  He 
begins  his  rule  by  some  acceptable  measures,  such  as  abolition  of 
debts,  and  assignment  of  lands  to  the  poorer  citizens,  imtil  he 
has  expelled  or  destroyed  the  parties  opposed  to  him.  He  seeks 
pretences  for  foreign  war,  in  order  that  the  people  may  stand  in 
need  of  a  leader,  and  may  be  kept  poor  by  the  contributions 
necessary  to  sustain  war.  But  presently  he  finds,  or  suspects, 
dissatisfkction  among  the  more  liberal  spirits.  He  kills  or 
banishes  them  as  enemies:  and  to  ensure  the  continuance  of 
his  rule,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  dispatching  in  like  man- 
ner every  citizen  prominent  either  for  magnanimity,  intelligence, 
or  wealtL"    Becoming  thus  odious  to  all  the  better  citizens,  he 

1  Plato.    Bepublic,     viU.     ^p.     560-  /Morby,  icai   rbi^  icoAov  re  kcu  voiiCiAoi', 
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is  obliged  to  seek  support  by  enlisting  a  guard  of  mercenary 
foreigners  and  manumitted  slaves.  He  cannot  pay  his  guards, 
without  plundering  the  temples,  extorting  perpetual  contri- 
butions from  the  people,  and  grinding  them  down  by  severe 
oppression  and  suffering.^  Such  is  the  government  of  the  des- 
pot, which  Euripides  and  other  poets  employ  their  genius  in 
extolling.' 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  despotic  individual,  the  parallel 
j)^gpQ^Q  of  the  despotised  city.  As  the  democratic  individual 
indMdnal  arises  from  the  son  of  an  oligarchical  citizen  depart- 
ing to  tbat  ing  from  the  frugality  of  his  father  and  contracting 
^^'  habits  of  costly  indulgence :  so  the  son  of  this  demo- 

crat will  contract  desires  still  more  immoderate  and  extravagant 
than  Ids  father,  and  will  thus  be  put  into  training  for  the  des- 
potic character.  He  becomep  intoxicated  by  insane  appetites, 
which  serve  as  seconds  and  auxiliaries  to  one  despotic  passion 
or  mania,  swaying  his  whole  souL'  To  gratify  such  desires,  he 
spends  all  his  possessions,  and  then  begins  to  borrow  money 
wherever  he  can.  That  resource  being  exhausted,  he  procuKs 
additional  funds  by  fraud  or  extortion  ;  he  cheats  and  ruins  his 
father  and  mother ;  he  resorts  to  plunder  and  violence.  If  such 
men  are  only  a  small  minority,  amidst  citizens  of  better  cha- 
racter, they  live  by  committing  crimes  on  the  smaller  scale.  But 
if  they  are  more  numerous,  they  set  up  as  a  despot  the  most 
unprincipled  and  energetic  of  their  number,  and  become  his 
agents  for  the  enslavement  of  their  fellow-citizens.^  The  des- 
potic man  passes  his  life  always  in  the  company  of  masters,  or 
instruments,  or  flatterers :  he  knows  neither  freedom  nor  true 
friendship — nothing  but  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  The 
despot  is  the  worst  and  most  unjust  of  mankind :  the  longer 
he  continues  despot,  the  worse  he  becomes.' 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  four  successive  depravations 
The  city  haa  which  our  perfect  city  will  undergo — timocracy, 
byYoS^^  oligarchy,  democracy,  despotism.  Step  by  step  we 
stages,  from  have  passed  from  the  best  to  the  worst — from  one 

1  Plato,  Republic,  Tili.  pp.  668-569.        rvparytvBtU  vw*  TEp«T<K— *Epw«  fi^rai^ 
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exbttine  to  the  other.    A»  is  the  city,  so  is  the  in-  ^^^ 
dividiul  dtii^n — good  or  bad:  the  despotic  ci^  is  Quation— 
like  the  deapotic  indiTidnal, — and  so  about  the  rest   Hiniinv 
Now  it   nm&ini    to   decide   whether   in   each   case   '""'^j'^^i 
happinen  and  nuaerj  is  proportioned  to  good  and  ^mf 
evU:  whether  the  best  ia  the  happiest,  the  worst  ''"'^ 
the  moit  miaenble, — and  so  proportionally  about  the  inter- 
tnediata-t    On  this  point  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.* 

If  we  look  at  Hie  condition  of  the  despotiaed  citj,  it  plainly 
ediitnts  the  exti«me  of  misery ;  while  our  model      . 
d^  presents  the  extreme  of  happiness.    Every  one  tbe  deno- 
in  the   dwpotised  city  is    miserable,  according  to  ^^*^™-t- 
nniveisal  admission,  except  the   despot   himself  with  his   im- 
mediate EaTonrites  and  guards.     To  be  sure,  in  the  eyes  of 
mperficid  observers,  the  despots  with  these  few  favourites  will 
appear  perfectly  happy  and  enviable.      But  if  we  penetrate 
beyond   this  false  exterior   show,  and  follow   him  into  bis  in- 
terior, we  shall  find  him  too  not  less  miserable  than  those  over 
whom  he  ^rannises.' 

What  is  tme  of  the  despotiaed  city,  is  true  abo  of  the  des- 
potinng  individnaL'  The  best  ports  of  his  mind  are  suprgg,, 
under  subjection  to  the  worst:  the  rational  mind  is  M'^^^fL 
trampled  down  by  the  appetitive  mind,  with  its  i 
insane  and  unsatisfied  cravings.  He  is  full  of  per- 
petual perturbation,  anxiety,  and  fear ;  grief  when  he  fails, 
repentance  even  after  he  has  succeeded.  Speaking  of  his  mind 
as  a  whole,  he  never  does  what  he  really  wishiu ;  far  the 
retional  element,  which  alone  can  ensure  satisfaction  to  the 
whole  mind,  and  guide  to  the  attainment  of  his  real  wishes, 
is  enslaved  by  fnrions  momentary  impulses.'  Tbe  man  of 
despotical  mind  is  thus  miserable  ;  and  most  of  all  miserable, 
the  more  completely  he  succeeds  in  subjut^'ating  his  fellow- 
citixens  and  becoming  a  idespot  in  reality;     Knowing  himself 

I  PUto,  Repnbllo,  ii.  p,  576  D.  >^'  ti^r  tif,,  JhIfu  .-  *c     Al«o  BT9 
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to  be  hated  by  everyone,  he  lives  in  constant  fear  of  enemies 
within  as  well  as  enemies  without,  against  whom  he  can  ob- 
tain support  only  by  courting  the  vilest  of  men  as  partisans.^ 
Though  greedy  of  dl  sorts  of  enjoyment,  he  cannot  venture 
to  leave  lus  city,  or  visit  any  of  the  frequented  public  festi- 
vals. He  lives  indoors  like  a  woman,  envying  those  who  can 
go  abroad  and  enjoy  these  spectacles.'  He  is  in  reality  the 
poorest  and  most  destitute  of  men,  having  the  most  vehement 
desires,  which  he  can  never  satisfy.*  Such  is  the  despot  who, 
not  being  master  even  of  himself,  becomes  master  of  others: 
in  reality,  the  most  ^nretched  of  men,  though  he  may  appear 
happy  to  superficial  judges  who  look  only  at  external  show.* 

Thus  then  (concludes  Sokrates)  we  may  affirm  with  con- 
ConcloBion  fidence,  having  reference  to  the  five  distinct  cities 
Model  dty  *^^®  described — (1.  The  Model-City,  regal  or  aris- 
andthein.  tocratical.  2.  Timocracy.  3.  Oligarchy.  4.  Demo- 
oorrespond-   cracy.      5.    Despotisms—that   the  first  of  these  is 

tSSfaamliMt  ^*PPy»  *^^  ^®  ^^  miserable:  the  three  interme- 
of  all— That  diate  cities  being  more  or  less  happy  in  the  order 
farthest  re-    which  they  occupy  from  the  first  to  the  last 

Each  of  these  cities  has  its  parallel  in  an  indivi- 
dual citizen.  The  individual  citizen  corresponding 
to  the  first  is  happy — ^he  who  corresponds  to  the 
last  is  miserable:  and  so  proportionally  for  the  in- 
hAODTin  dividual  corresponding  to  the  three  intermediate 
his  Justice,  cities.  He  is  happy  or  miserable,  in  and  through 
himself,  or  essentially;  whether  he  be  known  to 
Gk)ds  and  men  or  not — whatever  may  be  the  sen- 
timent entertained  of  him  by  others.' 

There  are  two  other  lines  of  argument  (continues 

Sokrates)  establishing  the  same  conclusion. 

1.    We   have    seen  that   both  the   collective  city  and  the 

other  argu-    individual  mind  are  distributed  into  three  portions  : 

Sog^eoRme  I^^ason,  Energy,  Appetite.     Each  of  these  portions 

coQclosion     has  its  own  peculiar  pleasures   and  pains,  desires 
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and  aveniom,  beginnings  or  principles  of  action :  "^^^[^ 
Love  of  Knowledge  :  Love  of  Honour  :  Love  of  Gain,  mnce  ara 
If  yon  question  men  in  whom  these  three  varieties  aifpie2**' 
of  temper  respectively  preponderate,  each  of  them  soree. 
will  extol  the  pleasures  of  his  own  department  above  those 
belonging  to  the  other  two.    The  lover  of  wealth  will  declare 
the  pleasures  of  acquisition  and  appetite  to  be  far  greater  than 
those  of  honour  or  of  knowledge:  each  of  the  other  two  will 
say  the  same  for  himself^  and  for  the  pleasures  of  his  own 
department.    Here  then  the  question  is  opened,  Which  of  the 
three  is  in  the  right?    Which  of  the  three  varieties  of  pleasure 
and  modes  of  life  is  the  more  honourable  or  base,  the  better 
or  worse,  the  more  pleasurable  or  painful  ?  ^    By  what  criterion, 
or  by  whose  judgment,  is  this  question  to  be  decided?     It 
must  be  decided  by  experience,  intelligence  and  rational  dis- 
course.'   Now  it  is  certain  that  the  lover  of  knowledge,  or  the 
philosopher,  has  greater  experience  of  all  the  three  varieties 
of  pleasure  than  is  possessed  by  cither  of  the  other  two  men. 
He  mait  in  his  younger  days  have  tasted  and  tried  the  pleasures 
of  both  ;  but  the  other  two  have  never  tasted  his.*    Moreover, 
each  of  the  three  acquires  more  or  less  of  honour,  if  he  succeeds 
in  his  own  pursuits :   accordingly  the  pleasures  belonging  to 
the  love  of  honour  are  shared,  and  may  be  appreciated,  by  the 
philosopher ;  while  the  lover  of  honour  as  such,  has  no  sense 
for  the  pleasures  of  philosophy.    In  the  range  of  personal  ex- 
perience, therefore,  the   philosopher  surpasses  the  other  two : 
he  surpasses   them   no  less  in  exercised   intelligence,  and  in 
rational  discourse,  which  is  his  own  principal  instrument*    If 
wealth  and  profit  famished  the  proper  means  of  judgment,  the 
money-lover  would  have  been  the  best  judge  of  the  three :  if 
honour  and  victory  furnished  the   proper  means,  we  should 
consult  the  lover  of  honour :  but  experience,  intelligence,  and 
rational  discourse,  have  been  shown  to  be  the  means — and 
therefore  it  is  plain  that  the  philosopher  is  a  better  authority 
than  either  of  the  other  two.    His  verdict  must  be  considered 
as  final.    He  will  assuredly  tell  us,  that  the  pleasures  belong- 

1  Plato,  Bepablie.  ix.  p.  SSL  >  Plato,  Republic,  ix.  p.  582  B. 
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ing  to  the  love  of  knowledge  are  the  greatest :  those  belonging 
to  llie  love  of  honour  and  power,  the  next :  those  belonging  to 
the  loTe  of  monej  tad  to  appetite,  the  least' 

2.  The  second  argument,  cttabliihing  the  same  conclonon, 
Tba^kntha  ■«  <»  followB  :— No  pleaBures,  except  those  belonging 
only  pita-  to  philosophy  or  the  love  of  wisdom,  are  completely 
plBt«lj  tni8  true  and  pure.  All  the  other  pleaaures  are  mere 
ConiSrSon  Bh«dowy  outlines,  looking  like  pleaaure  at  a  diatance, 
"'f'^ZT"*  ^"^  ""''  ^^^7  pleasures  when  you  contemplate  them 
wiUinaa-  closely.*  Pleasure  and  pain  afe  two  conditioDS  c^ 
pj^^^t  posite  to  each  other.  Between  them  both  ia  another 
UinMon*.  state,  neither  one  nor  the  other,  called  neutrality 
or  indifference.  Now  a  man  who  has  been  dck  and  is  conva- 
lescent, will  tell  you  that  nothing  is  more  pleasurable  than 
being  in  health,  but  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  pleasure 
of  it  was,  until  he  became  sick.  So  too  men  in  pain  affirm 
that  nothing  is  more  pleasurable  than  relief  from  pain.  When 
a  man  is  grieving,  it  is  exemption  or  indifference,  not  enjoy- 
ment, which  he  extols  as  the  greatest  pleasure.  Again,  when 
a  man  has  been  tn  a  state  of  enjojrment,  and  the  enjoyment 
ceases,  this  cessation  is  painful  We  thus  see  that  the  inter- 
mediate state — cessation,  nentroli^,  indifference — will  be  some- 
times pain,  sometimes  pleasure,  according  to  circumstances. 
Ifow  that  which  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  cannot  possibly 
be  both.'  Pleasure  is  a  positive  movement  or  mutation  of  the 
mind  :  so  also  is  pun.  Neutrality  or  indiffereuce  is  a  n^ative 
condition,  intermediate  between  the  two ;  no  movement,  but 
absence  of  movement :  non-pain,  non-pleasure.  But  non-pain 
is  not  really  pleasure  :  non-pleasure  is  not  really  psjn.  When 
therefore  neutrality  or  non-pain,  succeeding  immediately  after 


1  Ptato,  BapnbUL  li.  pp.  081.68).         7.    4tt    ir    fo^j    -y.jvj^.o, 
1  bi-'d,     Repnblte,    tl.    p.    UI    B.    Jlvripkp  tlr^lt   I-    -- ' 


iusA<r«i(  timr  I,  T->  JAAvr  qtetl)    4  ov;  Hal.    n  li  iiJT,  i^ti  f^T,  Ai 
Plato,  Hepubl.  ll.  pp.  6SSE— 6M  A.    aiat,jiiiiili^ai(^iviimif6r;   OvJ« 
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pain,  appears  to  be  a  pleasure — this  is  a  mere  appearance  or 
Hloflion,  not  a  reality.  When  neutrality  or  non-pleasure,  suc- 
ceeding immediately  after  pleasure,  appears  to  be  pain — tlus 
also  is  a  mere  appearance  or  illusion,  not  a  reality.  There  is 
nothing  sound  or  trustworthy  in  such  appearances.  Pleasure 
is  not  cessation  of  pain,  but  something  essentially  different: 
pain  is  not  cessation  of  pleasure,  but  something  essentially 
different 

Take,  for  example,  the  pleasures  of  smell,  which  are  true  and 
genuine  pleasures,  of  great  intensity :  they  spring  up   ^^^  ^^^ 
instantaneously  without  presupposing  any  anterior  know  no. 
pain — they  depart  without  leaving  any  subsequent  a^fora   ^ 
pain.1    These  are  true  and  pure  pleasures,  radically  JSiSfnSnIftho 
different  from  cessation  of  pain:  so  also  true  and  Kosmos^ 
pore  pains  are  different  from  cessation  of  pleasure.  hei«h?and 
Most  of  the  so-called  pleasures,  especially  the  more  ^^P^ 
intense,  which  reach  the  mind  through  tiie  body,  are  in  reality 
not  pleasures  at  all,  but  only  cessations  or  reliefs  from  pain. 
The  same  may  be  said  about  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  antici- 
pation belonging  to  these  so-called  bodily  pleasures.'    They  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  simile : — There  is  in  nature  a 
real  Absolute  Up  and  uppermost  point — a  real  Absolute  Down 
and  lowest  point — and  a  centre  between  them.*    A  man  borne 
from  the  lowest  point  to  the  centre  will  think  himself  moving 
upwards,  and  will  be  moving  upwards  relatively.    If  his  course 
be  stopped  in  the  centre,  he  will  think  himself  at  the  abscdute 
summit— on  looking  to  the  point  from  which  he  came,  and 
ignorant  as  he  is  of  any  thing  higher.    If  he  be  fDrced  to  return 
from  the  centre  to  the  point  from  whence  he  came,  he  will  think 
himself  moving  downwards,  and  will  be  really  moving  down- 
wards, absolutely  as  well  as  relatively.    Such  misapprehension 
arises  from  his  not  knowing  the  portion  of  the  Eosmos  above  the 
centre — the  true  and  absolute  Up  or  sunmiit.    Now  the  case  of 
pleasure  and  pain  is  analogous  to  this.    Pain  is  the  absolute 
lowest — Pleasure  the  absolute  highest — non-pleasure,  non-pain, 
the  centre  intermediate  between  them.    But  most  men  know 


1  Plato,  Republic,  ix.  p.  584  B.  3  Plato,  Republic,  ix.  p.  S84  C.     No- 

«  Plato,  Republic,  ix.  p.  584  C,  '^fC"«  T'  «»'  rn  0v<r«i  tlvai  t6  ,iiv  awu, 
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nothing  of  the  region  above  the  centre,  or  the  absolute  highest — 
the  region  of  true  and  pure  pleasure  :  they  know  only  the  centre 
and  what  is  below  it,  or  the  region-  of  pain.  When  they  fall 
from  the  centre  to  the  point  of  pain,  they  conceive  the  situation 
truly,  and  they  really  are  pained  :  but  when  they  rise  from  the 
lowest  point  to  the  centre,  they  misconceive  the  change,  and  ima- 
gine themselves  to  be  in  a  process  of  replenishment  and  acquisi- 
tion of  pleasure.  They  mistake  the  painless  condition  for  plea- 
sure, not  knowing  what  true  pleasure  is  :  just  as  a  man  who  has 
seen  only  black  and  not  white,  will  fancy,  if  dun  be  shown  to 
him,  that  he  is  looking  on  white. 
Hunger  and  thirst  are  states  of  emptiness  in  the  body :  igno- 
rance and  folly  are  states  of  emptiness  in  the  mind. 
A  hungry  man  in  eating  or  drinking  obtains  reple- 
nishment: an  ignorant  man  becoming  instructed 
obtains  replenishment  also.  Now  replenishment  de- 
rived from  that  which  exists  more  fully  and  perfectly, 
of  the  body  ^  truer  and  more  real  than  replenishment  from  that 
"^^^®*.  -  which  exists  less  fully  and  perfectiy.*  Let  us  then 
the  mind  compare  the  food  which  serves  for  replenishment  of 
the  body,  with  that  which  serves  for  replenishment 
of  the  mind.    Which  of  the  two  is  most  existent? 


NonriBh- 
ment  of 
the  mind 
partakes 
more  of 
realeasenoe 
thannou- 


imparta 
foUer  plea- 
sore  than 


replenish 
ment  of 
the  body. 


Which  of  the  two  paitakes  most  of  pure  essence? 

Meat  and  drink— or  true  opinions,  knowledge,  intelli- 
gence, and  virtue?  Which  of  the  two  exists  most  perfectly? 
That  which  embraces  the  true,  eternal,  and  imchangeable — and 
which  is  itself  of  similar  nature  ?  Or  that  which  embraces  the 
mortal,  the  transient,  and  the  ever  variable— being  itself  of 
kindred  nature  ?  Assuredly  the  former.  It  is  clear  that  what 
is  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body  partakes  less  of  truth 
and  real  essence,  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the 


1  Plato,  Republic,  pp.  584  E— 585  A. 
OvKOvy  Toura  iraaxoi  av  warTa  Sia  rh  /i)) 
c/AVftpof  tXrax  rov  aA]}9iv««f  av*>  tc  oKitK 
icol  ci^  M'^Y  '^"^  KATw  ;  .  .  .  dray  fJiip 
ciri  rb  kvmiphv  ^^^ptavrai,  dAi^^i;  tc 
olorroi  KoX  rtS  orrt  Xvirovrrat,  orav  ii 
dn-b  kvnis  iin  rh  ftero^v,  <r4>6Spa  iiiw 
oiorroi  irpbt  irAijpMO'ct  re  icaX  iiioirj} 
Wyvfo^flu,  tta-ntp  Si  npht  itikav  i^oAov 
awoaKowovyrtt  areipia  Xcvkov,  xai  irpbc 
rh  fliAvwor  ovtm  k6niv  a^pwrrtt  dreiptf 


ilSoviit  dirarwrrcu  ; 

3  Plato,  Repablic,  iz.  p.  686  B. 
IIX^pw<rif  6i  a\ii6*rr4f>a  rov  ^rror^  ^ 
rov  fiaXkoy  orr<K;  A^Aov  on  rov^ft«A< 
Kov.  ndrcpa  oiv  ^y«i  rd  Wk^  ^oXXor 
Ka^opdc  ovffioK  /uLerc'xciy,  ra  olor  O'trmi 
Koi  iroroO  koX  o^ov  koX^  (vixwaa^t 
rpo<^i}f ,  ri  rh  66(71%  re  aktfOovK  etSof  koX 
iwtan^lirii  koX  kov  xal  (v\ki^fiin¥  ^v/&vd> 
<nj«  dpcT^; 
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mind.  The  mind  is  replenished  with  nourishment  more  real 
and  essential :  the  body  with  nourishment  less  so :  the  mind 
itself  is  also  more  real  and  essential  than  the  body.  The  mind 
therefore  is  more,  and  more  thoroughly,  replenished  than  the 
body.  Accordingly,  if  pleasure  consists  in  being  replenished 
with  what  suits  its  peculiar  nature,  the  mind  will  enjoy  more 
pleasure  and  truer  pleasure  than  the  body.^  Those  who  are 
destitute  of  intelligence  and  virtue,  passing  Uieir  lives  in  sensual 
pursuite,  have  never  tasted  any  pure  or  lasting  pleasure,  nor  ever 
carried  their  looks  upwards  to  the  higher  region  in  which  alone 
it  resides.  Their  pleasures,  though  seeming  intense,  and  raising 
vehement  desires  in  their  uninstructed  minds,  are  yet  only 
phantoms  deriving  a  semblance  of  pleasure  from  contrast  wiUi 
pains :  *  they  are  like  the  phantom  of  Helen,  for  which  (as  Stesi- 
chorus  says)  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  so  many  battles, 
knowing  nothing  about  the  true  Helen,  who  was  never  in 
Troy. 

Tlie  pleasures  belonging  to  the  Love  of  Honour  (Energy  or 
Passion)  are  no  better  than  those  belonging  to  the  compara- 
Love  of  Money  (Appetite).    In  so  far  as  the  desires  JJjJn^JJJ^^* 
belonging  to  both  these  departments  of  mind  are  the  plea- 
under  the  controul  of  the  third  or  best  department  Appetite 
(Love  of  Wisdom,  or  Reason),  the  nearest  approach  JJJ^n^^n 
to  true  pleasure,  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of  either  of  measored 
them  to  bestow,  will  be  realised.    But  in  so  far  as  t^^f  in. 
either  of  them  throws  oflf  the  controul  of  Reason,  it  t«iu««»oe. 
will  neither  obtain  its  own  truest  pleasures,  nor  allow  the  other 
departments  of  mind  to  obtain  theirs.'    The  desires  connected 
with  love,  and  with  despotic  power,  stand  out  more  than  the 
others,  as  recusant  to  Reason,  Law,  and  Regulation.    The  kingly 
and  moderate  desires  are  most  obedient  to  this  authority.    The 
lover  and  the  despot,  therefore,  will  enjoy  the  least  pleasure :  the 
kingly-minded  man  will  enjoy  the  most.    Of  the  three  sorts  of 
pleasure,  one  true  and  legitimate,  two  bastard,  the  despot  goes 
most  away  from  the  legitimate,  and  to  the  farthest  limit  of  the 
bastard.    His  condition  is  the  most  miserable,  that  of  the  kingly- 
minded  man  is  the  happiest :  between  the  two  come  the  oligar- 

I  Plato,  Bepablic.  iz.  p.  686  B.  -  Plato,  Republic,  ix.  p.  586. 

s  Plato,  Bepablio,  ix.  pp.  680-687. 
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chical  and  the  democratical  man.    The  difference  between  the 
two  extreme  is  as  1 :  729.^ 

I  have  thus  refuted  (continues  Sokrates)  the  case  of  those  who 
^^  contend — That  the  unjust  man  is  a  gainer  by  his 

liaii  will  injustice,  provided  he  could  carry  it  on  successfully, 
fton^ffi^  and  with  the  reputation  of  being  just  I  have  shown 
^stioe—  that  injustice  is  the  greatest  possible  mischief^  intrin- 
look  only  sically  and  in  itself^  apart  from  consequences  and 
mStot^  apart  from  public  reputation :  inasmuch  as  it  enslaves 
own  mind  the  better  part  of  the  mind  to  the  worse.  Justice,  on 
^uxd  aloof  the  other  hand,  is  the  greatest  possible  good,  intrin- 
Si^^hi^  sically  and  in  itself  apart  from  consequences  and 
dtiMMnow  reputation,  because  it  keeps  the  worse  parts  of  the 
mind  under  due  controul  and  subordination  to  the 
better.*  Vice  and  infirmity  of  every  kind  is  pernicious,  because 
it  puts  the  best  parts  of  the  mind  under  subjection  to  the  worst* 
No  success  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  aggrandisement,  or  any 
other  undue  object,  can  compensate  a  man  for  the  internal  dis- 
order which  he' introduces  into  his  own  mind  by  becoming 
unjust  A  well-ordered  mind,  just  and  temperate,  with  the 
better  part  governing  the  worse,  is  the  first  of  all  objects :  greater 
even  than  a  healthy,  strong,  and  beautiful  body.^  To  put  his 
mind  into  this  condition,  and  to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  there- 
unto conducing,  will  be  the  purpose  of  a  wise  man's  life.  Even 
in  the  management  of  his  body,  he  will  look  not  so  much  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  his  body,  as  to  the  harmony  and  fit  regu- 
lation of  his  mind.  In  the  acquisition  of  money,  he  will  keep 
the  same  end  in  view  :  he  will  not  be  tempted  by  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  people  around  him  to  seek  great  wealth,  which  will 
disturb  the  mental  polity  within  him : '  he  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  avoid  depressing  poverty,  which  might  produce  the  same 
effect  He  will  take  as  little  part  as  possible  In  public  life,  and 
will  aspire  to  no  political  honours,  in  cities  as  at  present  con- 


1  Plato,  Bepublic,  Ix.  p.  687  B.  intiftop    aviierti,    air^parra    xaxd  cx^r 

>  Flato»  B«pablic,  ix.  pp.  588*688.  .    .    .   'AA>?  dro/UUirwK  vt.  wpht  t^v  ip 

S  Plato,  Bepablic,  ix.  p.  690  B-G.  avr^   roXirciov,    col    SvAirrmv    lul^    rt 

^  Plato,  Bepablic,  ix.  p.  691  B.  itapaiturR   ovrov    rwv    iKtl    3td    wkrfio^ 

*  Plato,   Bepablic,   ix.   p.   691   D-E.  ovcrtaf  i|  iC  bKiy6-niTa,  ovtw   kv^cpkmk 

col  T^t^  &yicoi'  rov  irAjftfovc  ovc,  cKirAi}r*  «rpo<r^i(0'ct  mil  iyakivti  r$f  ovviat,  xai* 

*Ammv99  vvb  rov  rmv  wcWmv  iiaKOfuviuovt  oat>r  &f  oUt  ^  ^, 
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stituted — ^nor  in  any  otKer  than  the  model-city  which  we  have 
described.^ 

The  tenth  and  last  book  of  the  Republic  commences  with  an 
argument  of  considerable  length,  repeating  and  con-  . 

firming  by  farther  reasons  the  sentence  of  expulsion  — censare 
which  Plato  had  already  pronounced  against  the  poets  jf  ,^ewed** 
in  his  second  and  third  books.*  The  Platonic  So-  '7¥*^{S'* 
kmtes  here  not  only  animadverts  upon  poetry,  but  generally,  a» 
«Btends  his  disapprobation  to  other  imitative  arts,  i^taSoa~ 
such  as  painting.  He  attacks  the  process  of  imitation  ^m  imita- 
generally,  as  false  and  deceptive ;  pleasing  to  ignorant 
people,  but  perverting  their  minds  by  phantasms  which  they 
mistake  for  realities.  The  work  of  the  imitator  is  not  merely 
not  reality,  but  is  removed  firom  it  by  two  degrees.  What  is 
real  is  the  Form  or  Idea :  the  one  conceived  object  denoted  by 
each  appellative  name  common  to  many  particulars.  There  ia 
one  Form  or  Idea,  and  only  one,  known  by  the  name  of  Bed  ; 
another  by  the  name  of  Table.*  When  the  carpenter  constructs 
a  bed  or  a  table,  he  fixes  his  contemplation  «n  this  Form  or  Idea, 
and  tries  to  copy  it  What  he  constructs,  however,  is  not  the 
true,  real,  existent,  table,  which  alone  exists  in  nature,  and  may 
be  presumed  to  be  made  by  the  Qods  * — but  a  something  like  the 
real  existent  table :  not  true  Ens,  but  only  quasi-Ens :  *  dim  and 
indistinct,  as  compared  with  the  truth,  and  standing  far  off  firom 
the  truth.  Next  to  the  carpenter  comes  the  painter,  who  copies 
not  the  real  existent  table,  but  the  copy  of  that  table  made  by 
the  carpenter.  The  painter  fixes  his  contemplation  upon  it, 
not  as  it  really  exists,  but  simply  as  it  appears :  he  copies  an 
appearance  or  phantasm,  not  a  reality.  Thus  the  table  will 
hava  a  different  appearance,  according  as  you  look  at  it  from 
near  or  far — from  one  side  or  the  other :  yet  in  reality  it  never 


1  PUtto,  Bepablic,  ix.  p.  502. 

s  Plato.  Bepablic,  z.  p.  607  B.  The 
langnnge  here  aaed  by  Plato  ■eeme  to 
imply  that  hia  opimons  advene  to 
poetry  had  been  attacked  and  required 
dafence. 

s  Plato.  Bepablic,^  z.  p.  606  A-B. 
BoriKti  ovv  iwvty^t  dpftifM^a  ivtcrico* 
vovKTfff.  ix  T^t  ciw^tac  tLtB66ov  i  tliot 
yap  wov  Ti  Ir  ccoirroi'  ttmBofntv  Ti$9a$ai 
wtpi  imamrra  rk  voAAdL,  otf  ravrbr  Srofia 


iitt^4poiL€v  .  .  ^.  Bitugv  i^  KOI  vvif  ore 
/SovXci  rwv  roAAMr  •  otoif,  ci  0cXetf  iroA> 
Aat  irotf  tiai  ffAirat  caV  rpim^tu  .  .  . 
*AAA*  i^^oi  y4  irov  wtpi  vavra  ra  ovnhy 
Svo.  uta  fiiv  JcX/mfc,  lua  it  rpan^^rn, 

^  Plato,  Bepablic,  z.  p.  697  B-D.  607 
B  :  $ua  yJkv  ri  ivT^  ^vvci  0^0*0,  if¥  ^alfuit 
ay,  Mf  nr^fiat,  6thv  ipy^<ratr$ai, 

8  Plato,  Republic,  z.  p.  697  A.  ovjc 
w  rb  hr  rotoi,  akXa  n  rwovrov  oU>v  r^ 
6y,  hv  a  ov. 
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differs  from  itself.  It  is  one  of  these  appearances  that  the 
painter  copies,  not  the  reality  itself.  He  can  in  like  manner 
paint  any  thing  and  every  thing,  since  he  hardly  touches  any 
thing  at  all — and  nothing  whatever  except  in  appearance.  He 
can  paint  all  sorts  of  craftsmen  and  their  works — carpenters, 
shoemakers,  &c — without  knowledge  of  any  one  of  their  arts.^ 
The  like  is  true  also  of  the  poets.  Homer  and  the  tragedians 
Censure  of  &^^  ^  ^^  '^^  affirmations  about  everything  : 
H^ae^-He  government,  legislation,  war,  medicine,  husbandry, 
extolled  M  the  character  and  proceedings  of  the  Qods,  the  habits 
the  HeUento  ^^^  training  of  men,  &c.  Some  persons  even  extol 
^^^th^^  Homer  as  the  great  educator  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
poets  oaiy  whose  poems  we  ought  to  learn  by  heart  as  guides 
ti^l^ar.  ^^^  education  and  administration.'  But  Homer, 
«i^  •  Hesiod,  and  the  other  poets,  had  no  real  knowledge 

of  the  multifarious  matters  which  they  profess  to  describe. 
These  poets  know  nothing  except  about  appearances,  and  will 
describe  only  appearances,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ignorant 
multitude.'  The  representations  of  the  painter,  reproducing 
only  the  appearances  to  sense,  will  be  constantly  fallacious  and 
deceptive,  requiring  to  be  corrected  by  measuring,  weighing, 
counting — which  are .  processes  belonging  to  Reason.^  The  lower 
and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mind  are  here  at  variance ;  and  the 
painter  addresses  himself  to  the  lower,  supplying  iiEdsehood  as 
if  it  were  truth.  The  painter  does  this  through  the  eye,  the 
poet  through  the  ear." 
In  the  various  acts  and  situations  of  life  a  man  is  full  of  con- 
tradictions. He  is  swayed  by  manifold  impulses, 
often  directly  contradicting  each  other.  Hence  we 
have  affirmed  that  there  are  in  his  mind  two  distinct 
principles,  one  contradicting  the  other :  the  emotional 
and  the  rational*  When  a  man  suffers  misfortune, 
emotion  prompts  him  to  indulge  in  extreme  grief. 


The  poet 
chiefly  ap- 
peals to 
emotions— 
Mischief  of 
such  elo- 
quent ap* 
peals,  as 
uisturbing 


1  Plato,  Republic,  x.  p.  608  B-C. 

3  Plato,  RepubUc,  p.  006  B. 

>  Plato,  Republic,  x.  pp.  600401  C. 
601  B :  roO  fikv  Srrof  oviiv  iirotcc,  rov  ii 
^aivofiivov.    fSOi  3 1  otov^iPtrai  Kokbv 


«  PUto,  Bepublic,  X.  pp.  602Att. 

•  Plato,  Republic,  x.  p.  603  B. 

•  Plato,    Republic,    x.    p.  eoS   D. 

»oii4imv  ^  ^x^  ytffMt  iiitM¥  .  .  .  004  B : 

0p*iw^  vcpl  TO  jDivrb  ofMi  6ih>  nv4  ^ofUP 
ir  aimf  ayoyicator  cTrou. 
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and  to  abandon  himself  like  a  child  to  the  momen-  the  rational 
tary  tide.  Reason,  on  the  contrary,  exhorts  him  to  S?themind. 
resist,  and  to  exert  himself  immediately  in  counsel  to  rectify  or 
alleviate  what  has  happened,  adapting  his  conduct  as  well  as  he 
can  to  the  actual  throw  of  the  dice  which  has  befallen  him.* 
Now  it  is  these  vehement  bursts  of  emotion  which  lend  them- 
selves most  effectively  to  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  which  he 
must  work  np  to  please  the  multitude  in  the  theatre  :  the  state 
of  rational  self-command  can  hardly  be  described  so  as  to  touch 
their  feelings.  We  see  thus  that  the  poet,  like  the  painter, 
addresses  himself  to  the  lower  department  of  the  mind,  exalting 
the  emotional  into  preponderance  over  the  rational— the  foolish 
over  the  wise— the  false  over  the  true.'  He  introduces  bad 
government  into  the  mind,  giving  to  pleasure  and  pain  the 
sceptre  over  reason.  Hence  we  cannot  tolerate  the  poet,  in  spite 
of  all  his  sweets  and  captivations.  We  can  only  permit  him  to 
compose  hymns  for  the  Qods  and  encomiums  for  good  men.' 

This  quarrel  between  philosophy  and  poetry  (continues  the 
Platonic  Sokrates)  is  of  ancient  date.^    I  myself  am   Ancient 
very  sensible  to  the  charms  of  poetry,  especially  that  J!JJJ^£i^. 
of  Homer.    I  should  be  delighted  if  a  case  coiild  be  eophy  and 
made  out  to  justify  me  in  admitting  it  into  our  city,   lo^tofights 
But  I  cannot  betray  the  cause  of  what  seems  to  me  '^'P^^^®*^: 

,        __  ^   ,  ,  .  ,  -        phy,  though 

truth.    We  must  resist  our  sympathies  and  prefer-  his  feelings 

encesy  when  they  are  incompatible  with  the  right  JSiistetTfe^r 

government  of  the  mind.»  poetry. 

To  maintain  the  right  government  and  good  condition  of  the 

soul  or  mind,  is  the  first  of  all  considerations :  and  Immorta- 

will  be  seen  yet  farther  to  be  such,  when  we  consider  ^fv^if^m- 

that  it  is  immortal  and  imperishable.    Of  this  Plato  f?*"? J**"* 

proceeds  to  give  a  proo^«  concluding  with  a  mythical  argument— 

^  Plato,  Republic,  X.  p.  604  C.     Ty  ^fiiroieii',  t^  ai^oirrM  avTijf  xap*^<>M«''ov 

fimtkivto^at  wtpl  rb  yryovbt  xal  w<nrcp  .  .  .  €07  A :  ei  ii  r^v  tiBvaniyyiv  nov<rav 

iy    VTWiTft    Kvfiwif    irp^f    ra    rtvrmKdra  wapaB*(n  iv  itiKtaiv  i\  intaiy,  ^^6oy^  <roi 

r»i«<r9ai    ra    atvrov    vp^VMATO,    iwn    6  ecu  Xvffi}  fiaaiXtvvtrov  ayrl  comov  t«  cat 

Ai6yoc  Oipci  fidkrivr*  av  *X'**'i.  a^a  M*I  ^^^  *<>^*1I  <^ffi  io^avro^   cTfat   /StAnVrov 

wpowraiaavrais,   KoBivtp    traiSat,    c^o-  K6yov. 

^twrov  nXnydvTOf  iv  T^  fioit^  6iaTpi-         4  piato,    Republic,    X.     p.    607    B 

^"'iSoo,  RepubUc.  X.  p.  606.  l^^it/''  ^'"'^"'^   <t>^^oao<t>C^    r.    .«i 

>Plato,  Republic,  X.  pp.  605-606-607.         ,  „,  1'    n       kv  .^ 

006  B :  roF  lu^TiTiKhy  noinriiy  ^ilao,i*y         ^  P^^to.  Republic,  x.  pp.  007.G0S. 
Ktu^v  iroAtrcuiy  Ui^  eicavr&v  rp  ^xp         '  Piato,  Republic,  x.  pp.  609-610. 
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2]j**i  nam-    sketch  of  the  destiny  of  the  eoul  after  death.     The 
alwayithe     8oul  being  immortal  (he  says),  the  total  number  of 


souls  is  and  always  has  been  the  same — ^neither  in- 
creasing nor  diminishing.* 

I  have  proved  (the  Platonic  Sokrates  concludes)  in  the  pre- 
Becapitnl*.  ceding  discourse,  that  Justice  is  better,  in  itself  and 
JttrtJ^  intrinsically,  than  Injustice,  quite  apart  from  conae- 
will  b«  quences  in  the  way  of  reward  and  honour ;  that  a 

fiJm^  in&i^  for  the  sake  of  his  own  happiness  ought  to  be 
IrOTott^^  just,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  him  by  Gods  or 
oonaeqaen-  men — even  though  he  possessed  the  magic  ring  of 
ben  and  C^ygee.  Having  proved  this,  and  having  made  out 
hentiut.  |.^g  intrinsic  superiority  of  justice  to  injustice,  we 
may  now  take  in  the  natural  consequences  and  collateral  bearings 
of  botL  We  have  hitherto  reasoned  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
the  just  man  was  mistaken  for  unjust,  and  treated  accordingly — 
that  the  unjust  man  found  means  to  pass  himself  off  for  just, 
and  to  attract  to  himself  the  esteem  and  the  rewards  of  justice. 
But  this  hypothesis  concedes  too  much,  and  we  must  now  take 
back  the  concession.  The  just  man  will  be  happier  than  the 
unjust,  not  simply  from  the  intrinsic  working  of  justice  on  his 
own  mind,  but  also  from  the  exterior  consequences  of  justice.* 
He  will  be  favoured  and  rewarded  both  by  Gods  and  men. 
Though  he  may  be  in  poverty,  sickness,  or  any  other  apparent 
state  of  evil,  he  may  be  assured  that  the  Gods  will  compensate 
him  for  it  by  happiness  either  in  life  or  after  death.'  And  men 
too,  though  they  may  for  a  time  be  mistaken  about  the  just  and 
the  unjust  character,  will  at  last  come  to  a  right  estimation  of 
both.  The  just  man  will  finally  receive  honour,  reward,  and 
power,  from  his  fellow-citizens :  the  unjust  man  will  be  finally 
degraded  and  punished  by  theuL*  And  after  death,  the  reward 
of  the  just  man,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of  the  unjust,  will 
be  far  greater  than  even  during  life. 

This  latter  position  is  illustrated  at  some  length  by  the  mythe 
with  which  the  Republic  concludes,  describing  the  realm  of 
Hades,  with  the  posthumous  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
-departed  souls. 

1  Plato,  Bepublic,  x.  p.  611  A.  >  Plato,  Bepablic,  x.  pp.  612-61S. 

<  Plato,  Bepablic.  x.  p.  012  B-G.  «  Plato,  Bepablic.  x.  p.  613  C-D. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

REPUBLIC— REMARKS  ON  ITS  MAIN  THESIS. 

Thb  preceding  Chapter  has  described,  in  concise  abstract,  that 
splendid  monument  of  Plato^s  genius,  which  passes  8nnun--y«£ 
nnder  the  name  of  the  UoXircui  or  Republic.  It  is  the  preoed. 
nndoubtedly  the  grandest  of  all  his  compositions ;  ^  chapter, 
including  in  itself  all  his  different  points  of  excellence.  In  the 
first  Book,  we  have  a  subtle  specimen  of  negative  Dialectic,— of 
the  Sokratic  cross-examination  or  Elenchus.  In  the  second 
Book,  we  find  two  examples  of  continuous  or  Ciceronian  pleading 
(like  that  ascribe  to  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  called  by  his 
nameX  which  are  surpassed  by  nothing  in  ancient  literature,  for 
acuteness  and  ability  in  the  statement  of  a  case.  Next,  we  are 
introduced  to  Plato's  most  sublime  effort  of  constructive  ingenuity, 
in  putting  together  both  the  individual  man  and  the  collective 
City :  together  with  more  information  (imperfect  as  it  is  even 
here)  about  his  Dialectic  or  Philosophy,  than  any  other  dialogue 
furnishes.  The  ninth  Book  exhibits  his  attempts  to  make  good 
his  own  thesis  against  the  case  set  forth  in  his  own  antecedent 
counter-pleadings.  The  last  Book  concludes  with  a  highly 
poetical  mythe,  embodying  a  Ncievia  shaped  after  his  own  fancy, 
— and  the  outline  of  cosmical  agencies  afterwards  developed, 
though  with  many  differences,  in  the  Timseus.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  Republic  will  appear  all  the  more  conspicuous,  when  we 
come  to  compare  it  with  Plato's  two  posterior  compositions :  with 
the  Pythagorean  mysticism  and  theology  of  the  Timseus — or 
with  the  severe  and  dictatorial  solemnity  of  the  Treatise  De 
Legibus. 
The  title  borne  by  this  dialogue— the  Republic  or  Polity — 
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Tltto  of  the    ^^^^^^^  affixed  by  Plato  himself  or  not,  dates  at  least 
Beimbiic,  of  from  his  immediate  disciples,  Aristotle  among  them.^ 
date,  bat       This  title  hardly  presents  a  clear  idea  either  of  its 
^S^inJSa^    proclaimed  purpose  or  of  its  total  contents, 
tion  of  its  The  larger  portion  of  the  treatise  is  doubtless  em- 

ployed in  expounding  the  generation  of  a  common- 
wealth generally :  from  whence  the  author  passes  insensibly  to 
the  delineation  of  a  Model-Conmionwealth — enumerating  the 
conditions  of  aptitude  for  its  governors  and  guardian-soldiers^ 
estimating  the  obstacles  which  prevent  it  from  appearing  in  the 
full  type  of  goodness — and  pointing  out  the  steps  whereby,  even 
if  fuUy  realised,  it  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  perversion  and 
degeneracy.  Nevertheless  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  treatise  is^ 
not  to  depict  the  ideal  of  a  commonwealth,  but  to  solve  the  ques- 
tions, wv^pfr.  in  jTjpHiy  t  What  is  Injustice  1  Does  Justice,  in 
itself  and  by  its  own  intrinsic  working,  make  the  just  man 
^PP7>  &P&rt;  frx>m  ail  consequences,  even  though  he  is  not  known 
to  be  just,  and  is  even  treated  as  unjust,  either  by  Qods  or  men  T 
Does  Injustice,  under  the  like  hypothesis,  (i.e.  leaving  out  all 
consideration  of  consequences  either  from  Gods  or  from  men)^ 
make  the  unjust  man  miserable  1  The  reasonings  respecting  the 
best  polity,  are  means  to  this  end — intermediate  steps  to  the 
settlement  of  this  problem.  We  must  recollect  that  Plato  insists 
strongly  on  the  parallelism  between  the  individual  and  the  state: 
he  talks  of  '*  the  polity  "  or  Republic  in  each  man's  mind,  as  of 
that  in  the  entire  city.' 

The  Republic,  or  Commonwealth,  is  introduced  by  Plato  as 
p^^^^^j^jj^  being  the  individual  man  "  writ  large,"  and  therefore 
between  the  more  clearly  discernible  and  legible  to  an  observer.* 
S^hand  To  illustrate  the  individual  man,  he  begins  by  de- 
thelndiTi-  scribing  (to  use  Hobbes's  language)  the  great  Levia- 
than called  a  ^' Conmionwealth  or  State,  in  Latin 
Civitas,  which  is  but  an  artificial  man,  though  of  greater  stature 
and  strength  than  the  natural,  for  whose  protection  and  defence 


1  See   Schleiennacher,    Einl.    tarn  z.jp.  608  B :  mpl  dif  iv  ovtm  voXirvvac 

StaaL  p.  es  leq. ;  StaUbaam,  Proleg.  Scai^rt,  Ac 

p.  iTifL  leq.  s  Plato,  Repablic.  a  p.  868  D. 

<  Plato,  Bepnb.  Iz.  p.  &Q1  B.    awo-  "  New  presbyter  is  bat  old  prieetr 

§U9m¥  vpbff  T^v  far  mit^   voAm^.  writ  large.  "-{MUUm.) 
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it  was  intended  ".1  He  ponaes  in  much  detail  this  parallel 
between  the  individual  and  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  component  parte  and  forces  of  the  one,  and  ihoee  of 
the  other.  The  perfection  of  the  commonwealth  (he  represents) 
consists  in  its  being  One  : '  an  integer  or  unit>  of  which  the  con- 
stituent individuals  are  merely  functions,  each  having  only  a 
fractional,  dependent^  relative  existence.  As  the  commonwealth 
is  an  individual  on  a  large  scale,  so  the  individual  Lb  a  common- 
wealth on  a  small  scale ;  in  which  the  constituent  fructions, 
Reason, — Energy  or  Courage, — and  many-headed  Appetite, — act 
each  for  itself  and  oppose  each  other.  It  is  the  tendency  of 
Plato's  imagination  to  bestow  vivid  reality  on  abstractions,  and 
to  reason  upon  metaphorical  analogy  as  if  it  were  close  parallelism. 
His  language  exaggerates  both  the  unity  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  partibility  of  the  individual,  in  illustrating  the  one  by 
comparison  with  the  other.  The  commonwealth  is  treated  as 
capable  of  happiness  or  misery  as  an  entire  Person,  apart  from 
its  component  individuals : '  while  on  the  other  hand,  Eeason, 
Energy,  Appetite,  are  described  as  distinct  and  conflicting 
Persons,  packed  up  in  the  same  wrapper  and  therefore  looking 
like  One  from  the  outside,  yet  really  distinct,  each  acting  and 
suffering  by  and  for  itself:  like  the  charioteer  and  his  two 
horses,  which  form  the  conspicuous  metaphor  in  the  Phaedrus.* 
We  are  thus  told,  that  though  the  man  is  apparently  One,  he  is 
in  reality  Many  or  multipartite :  though  the  perfect  Common- 
wealth is  apparently  Many,  it  Lb  in  reality  One. 

Of  the  parts  composing  a  man,  as  well  as  of  the  parts  com- 
posing a  commonwealth,  some  are  better,  others  worse.   Bach  of 
A  few  are  good  and  excellent ;  the  greater  number  whole,  com. 

1  Thii  Is  the  langnage  of  Hobbes.  concord :  U  U  a  real  unitp  c/  ihtm  all 

"PntacB  to  the  LerlMoan.    In  the  same  in  one  and  the  eame  perton^  nuule  1^ 

treatiM  (Part  iL  ch.  17,  pp.  167-168,  ootenantof  every  man  with  eterrnuui. 

McdeeworUi's  edition)  Hoooes  says  :—  This  done,  the  moltitude  so  united  in 

*'Tlie  only  way  to  erect  such  a  com-  one  person,  is  called  a  Commonwealth, 

mem  power  as  may  be  able  to  defend  in  Latin  Civitas.    This  is  the  genera- 

Bflu  from  the  Inyasion  of  foreigners  tion  of  that  great  LcTiathan,"  £c. 

!5i5**  iV^iK  °'  °°*  *^^"*!ir»  **J?        •  K»to.  BepubUc  It.  p.  428. 
eoBfar  all  their  power  and  strength        , _,  .  *  ...    ,    *^     .««.•« 

non  one  man  or  one  assembly  of  men,        *  P»»to.  RepubUc,  It.  pp.  420-42L 

toat  may  reduce  all  their  wills  by        « Plato,  Republic,  ix.  p.  588,  x.  p. 

ptaialitj  of  Toicet  to  one  will :  which  604,  it.  pp.  436-441.    ix.  p.  588  E :  war* 

li  M  nmch  as  to  say,  to  appoint  one  rw  fiii  iwatUr^  rd  iyjh^  op^y^  oAAa  rh 

or  assembly  of  men  to  bear  their  e^M  iL6rov  ikxnpov  ipwinn,  iv  ^mok  0«u- 

"^     This  is  more  than  consent  ur  yca-tfoi,  aytf^vor. 

4—7 
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^^  are  low  and  bad  ;  while  there  are  intermediate  grada- 

parta  dis-  tions  between  the  two.  The  perfection  of  a  common- 
fumftion.  wealth,  and  the  perfection  of  an  individual  man,  is 
and  un^oal  attained  when  each  part  performs  its  own  appropriate 

function  and  no  more, — not  interfering  with  the  rest 
In  the  commonwealth  there  are  a  small  number  of  wise  Elders 
or  philosophers,  whose  appropriate  function  it  is  to  look  out  for 
the  good  or  happiness  of  the  whole  ;  and  to  controul  the  ordinary 
commonplace  multitude,  with  a  view  to  that  end.  Each  of  the 
multitude  has  his  own  special  duty  or  aptitude,  to  which  he 
confines  himself,  and  which  he  executes  in  subordination  to  the 
^nse  or  governing  Few.  And  to  ensure  such  subordination^ 
there  are  an  intermediate  number  of  trained,  or  disciplined 
Guardians ;  who  employ  their  force  under  the  orders  of  the 
ruling  Few,  to  controul  the  multitude  within,  as  well  as  to  repel 
enemies  without.  So  too  in  the  perfect  man.  Reason  is  the  small 
but  excellent  organ  whose  appropriate  function  is,  to  controul  the 
multitude  of  desires  and  to  watch  over  the  good  of  the  whole  : 
the  function  of  Energy  or  Courage  is,  while  itself  obeying  the 
Reason,  to  assist  Reason  in  maintaining  this  controul  over  the 
Desires  :  the  function  of  each  several  desire  is  to  obey,  pursuing 
its  own  special  end  in  due  harmony  with  the  rest 
The  End  to  be  accomplished,  and  with  reference  to  which 

Plato  tests  the  perfection  of  the  means,  is,  the  hap- 
^e<f^  piness  of  the  entire  commonwealth, — the  happiness 
Plato,  of  the  entire  individual  man.    In  order  to  be  happy, 

of^e^com.  A  commonwealth  or  an  individual  man  must  be  at 
Happi^**  ^^^  ^"^  brave,  temperate,  just  There  is  how- 
of  the  indi-  ever  this  diflFerence  between  the  four  qualities, 
^i^ons  Though  all  four  are  essential,  yet  wisdom  and 
^^PP*-       bravery  belong  only   to   separate   fractions  ;of  the 

commonwealth  and  separate  firactions  of  the  indivi- 
dual: while  justice  and  temperance  belong  equally  to  all  the 
fractions  of  the  commonwealth  and  all  the  fractions  of  the 
individual.  In  the  perfect  commonwealth,  Wisdom  or  Reason 
is  found  only  in  the  One  or  Few  Ruling  Elders: — Energy  or 
Courage  only  in  the  Soldiers  or  Guardians:  but  Elders,  Guar- 
dians, and  the  working  multitude,  alike  exhibit  Justice  and 
Temperance.     All   are  just,  inasmuch   as  each   performs  his 
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appropriate  business:  all  are  temperate,  inasmuch  as  all  agree 
in  recognising  what  is  the  appropriate  business  of  each  fraction 
— that  of  the  Elders  is,  to  riile — that  of  the  others  is,  to  obey. 
So  too  the  individual:  he  is  wise  only  in  his  Reason,  brave 
only  in  his  Energy  or  Courage:  but  he  is  just  and  temperate 
in  his  Reason,  Courage,  and  Appetites  alike — each  of  these 
firactions  acting  In  its  own  sphere  under  proper  relations  to 
the  rest  In  fact,  according  to  the  definitions  given  by  Plato 
in  the  Republic,  justice  and  temperance  are  scarce  at  all 
digtin^pashable  £rom  each  other — and  must  at  any  rate~T)e~^  '^ 
inseparable^ 

Now  in  regard   to   the  definition   here  f^ven  by  Plato  of 
Justice,  which  is  the  avowed  object  of  his  Treatise, 
we  may  first  remark  that  it  is  altogether  peculiar  Ti^of  Jus* 
to  Plato;  and  that  if  we  reason  about  Justice  in  bypiato" 
the  Platonic  sense,  we  must  take  care  not  to  affirm 
of  it  predicates  which  might  be  true  in  a  more  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.    Next^  that  even  adopting  Plato's  own  meaning 
of  Justice,  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  he  pro- 
duces it — vitL :  to  provide  reply  to  the  objections,  and  solution 
(or  the  difficulties,  which  he  had  himself  placed  in  the  mouths 
of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus. 

These  two  speakers  (in  the  second  Book)  have  advanced  the 
position  (which  they  affirm  to  be  held  by  every  one, 
past  and  present)— That  justice  is  a  good  thing  or  oi^kon"'^ 
a  cause  of  happiness  to  the  just  agent — not  in  itself  JJJ^n^g®^' 
or  separately,  since  the  performance  of  just  acts  is 
more  or  less  onerous  and  sometimes  painful,  presenting  itself 
in  the  aspect  of  an  obligation,  but — because  of  its  consequences, 
as  being  indispensable  to  procure  for  him  some  ulterior  good, 
such'  as  esteem  and  just  treatment  from  others.     Sok rates  on 
the  other  hand  declares  justice  to  be  good,  or  a  cause  of  hap- 
piness, to  the  just  agent)  most  of  all  in  itself— but  also,  addi- 
tionally, in  its  consequences :    and  injustice  to  be  bad,  or  a 
cause  of  misery  to  the  unjust  agent,  on  both  grounds  also. 

Suppose  (we  have  seen  it  urged  by  Qlaukon  and  Adeiman- 
tus) that  a  man  is  just,  but  is  mis-esteemed  by  the  society 
among  whom  he  lives,  and  believed  to  be  unjust  He  will 
certainly  be  hated  and  ill-used  by  others,  and  may  be  ill-used 
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to  the  greatest  possible  extent — impoverishment,  scooiging, 
torture,  crucifixion.  Again,  suppose  a  man  to  be  unjust,  but 
to  be  in  like  manner  misconceived,  and  treated  as  if  he  were 
justb  He  will  receive  from  others  golden  opinions,  just  dealing, 
and  goodwill,  producing  to  him  comfortable  consequences :  and 
he  will  obtain,  besides,  the  profits  of  injustice.  Evidently, 
under  these  supposed  circumstances,  the  just  man  will  be 
miserable,  in  spite  of  his  justice :  the  imjust  man  will,  to  say 
the  least,  be  the  happier  of  the  two. 

Moreover  (so  argues  Qlaukon),  all  fathers  exhort  their  sons 
to  be  just,  and  forbid  them  to  be  unjust,  admitting  that  justice 
is  a  troublesome  obligation,  but  insisting  upon  it  as  indispen- 
sable to  avert  evil  consequences  and  procure  good.  So  also 
poets  and  teachers.  All  of  them  assume  that  justice  is  not 
inviting  for  itself^  but  only  by  reason  of  its  consequences :  and 
that  injustice  is  in  itself  easy  and  inviting,  were  it  not  for 
mischievous  consequences  and  penalties  more  than  countervail- 
ing the  temptation.  All  of  them  either  anticipate,  or  seek  to 
provide,  penalties  to  be  inflicted  in  case  the  agent  commits 
injustice,  and  not  to  be  inflicted  if  he  continues  just:  so  that 
the  treatment  which  he  receives  afterwards  shall  be  favour- 
able, or  severe,  conditional  upon  his  own  conduct.  Such 
treatment  may  emanate  either  from  Qods  or  from  men:  but 
in  either  case,  it  is  assumed  that  the  agent  shall  be  known, 
or  shall  seem,  to  be  what  he  really  is:  that  the  unjust  agent 
shall  seem,  or  be  known,  to  be  unjust — and  that  the  just  shall 
seem  also  to  be  what  he  is. 

It  is  against  this  doctrine  that  the  Platonic  Sokrates  in  the 

Republic  professes  to  contend.    To  refute  it,  he  sets 

^eargn.      fQj^}^  his  own  explanation,  wherein  justice  oonsists. 

which  they    How  far,  or  with  what  qualifications,  the  Sophists 

weronotin-  iuculcated   the  doctrine  (as   various  commentators 

S^^.  ^^  ^)  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^-     ^^^  P^^  himself  in- 
bntwerathe  forms  US  that  it  was  current  and  received  in  so- 

▼lews ante-    ciety,  before  Protagoras  and  Prodikus  were  bom: 
Pb^  taught  by  parents  to  their  children,  and  by  poets 

in  their  compositions  generally  circulated.^     More- 
over, Sokrates  himself  (in  the  Platonic  Apology)  recommends 

1  Plato.  Bepablic,  U.  pp.  S63.8M. 
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Tirtne  on  the  ground  of  its  remunerative  consequences  to  tlie 
agent,  in  the  shape  of  wealth  and  other  good  things.^  Again, 
the  Xenophontic  Sokrates,  as  well  as  Xenophon  himself,  agree 
in  the  same  general  doctrine:  presenting  virtue  as  laborious 
and  troublesome  in  itself,  but  as  being  fully  requited  by  its 
remimerative  consequences  in  the  form  of  esteem  and  honour, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  it  is  indispensable.  In  the  me- 
morable Choice  of  Herakl^,  that  youth  is  represented  as  choos- 
ing a  life  of  toil  and  painful  self-denial,  crowned  ultimately 
by  the  attainment  of  honourable  and  beneficial  results— in 
preference  to  a  life  of  easy  and  inactive  enjoyment' 

We  see  thus  that  the  doctrine  which  the  Platonic  Sokrates 
impugns  in  the  Republic,  is  countenanced  elsewhere  by  So- 
kratic  authority.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  more  true  than  that 
which  he  opposes  to  it  The  exhortations  and  orders  of  parents 
to  their  children,  which  he  condemns — were  founded  upon  views 
of  fact  and  reality  more  correct  than  those  which  the  Sokrates 
of  the  Republic  would  substitute  in  place  of  them. 

Let  us  note  the  sentiment  in  which  Plato's  creed  here  ori- 
ginates.    He  desires,  above  every  thing,  to  stand 


forward  as  the  champion  and  panegyrist  of  justice  of  Sokrates 
— as  the  enemy  and  denouncer  of  injustice.  To  ^eraL^^n- 
praise  justice,  not  in  itself,  but  for  its  consequences  tfrnento  in 


1  PlAto,  Apolpg.  Soloat  p.  80  B; 

kiymv  Sri  ovk  kic  j^/Ldrmv  aprr^ 
yfvrrroi,  oAA*  i(  ^Lprrm  xPyP^^^  '^^ 
raAAa  ayoBa  rott  av^pMVOif  avarra  cat 

Xenophon  in  the  Cyropaedia  puts 
the  following  langnaee  mto  the  month 
of  tiie  hero  Cynu,  In  addreasinff  hie 
ofBoen  ^Cyrop.  L  6,  9).  ,Ka/roi  *y^9 
oT|tai,  ovitfLUW  ioeiilv  aa'icttir0ai  vw* 
m^BpiiwmVt  mt  f"l^*i  wMov  i^moxv  oi 
ioSkol  ycKifievoi  ntv  tromiptiv  dXX* 
•«  TV  rStv  vapmnUuM.  ifiovAv  «wx^fuvot, 
ovy  iva  lufiinvn  cv^pay0«i»<n,  rovro 
irpaTT0V(riv»  ctAA*  mt  St^  rai>Ti)v  r^v 
MD^rftav  iroAXawX^na^  f Ic  rbic  Intra 
ypovov  ru^poyovitcFOi,  ovrw  iropoo'iccvd- 

The  lore  of  praifle  is  represented  as 
the  prominent  motlTO  of  Cyms  to  the 
practice  of  virtae  (L  5, 12,  L  2, 1). 

Compare  also  Xenophon,  Cyronsed. 
il.  8,  5-16,  Tii.  6,  82,  and  Xenophon, 
Economic  ziv.  5*9 ;  Xenophon,  De 
Venatione,  ziL  15-19. 


^Xenophon,  Memorab.  iL  1.  19-20, 
Ac  We  read  in  the  '  Works  and  Days ' 
of  Hesiod,  287  :— 

T^i'  fkiv  Tot  KOK&nfra  col  lAoSbr  ivriv 
tkivBai 


Pi)i8ta)<c*  Acti)  iik¥  hi6Kt  lUkoi  y  iyyv0i 


rout. 
t*    • . 


*AtfayaTot  *  /laxpitf  ii  ical  BpBiot  oVof  i^* 

avnjr, 
Koirp-ifxvf  roirpwror*  hriiv  I'  flt«  ojcpor 

iKI^Ot, 

'PifEBtiji^  6*    ^nira    WAct,    X'^*^    ""'P 

It  is  I'emarkable  that  while  the 
Xenophontic  Sokrates  cites  these 
▼erses  from  Hesiod  as  illustrating  and 
enforcing  the  drift  of  his  exhortation, 
the  Platonic  Sokrates  dtes  them  as 
misleading,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the 
hnrtfol  errors  instUlea  by  the  poets 
(Republic  ii.  p.  804  D). 


'  1      iK-irinaj— XSXASS5  ox  its  uacc  thesis,    cbaf.  zxxvl 

^fre  I         — i^.i  V  V'jtsie  iciustice  in  like  manner — appears 

>ir*n»r-..      X   3  zi  .'-i^TiTJur^  anc  insTuimg  to  jiutice.'    He  ib 

•».  vao-.?*     ^,.j.  sl:^^  m~^  showing  tba:  tte  just  man  benefits 

^-:  ^   :  •  Ltf  ;:aci.-«.  i:;i  :La:  the  usjus:  man  hurts  others  by 

:  >    -.:.  :>«.ii.'rf     !•;   idrjitj  n'Tliini:  izzo  his  calcalation,  except 

Tw^-.rtr**    :c   TL'-Sfry  :o    the   a^n:    Linaelf:   and   happiness, 

=-..-s.ir    r,:^Tiz.z  iz  the  prxr^as  of  jus:  behaviour— miseiy 

;■.>.  :*ii.    ^  :j-f  rr:».>»f  cf  ::njuit  hcbariour— whatever  be  the 

r-«fc.ix:va.:  w^^ri   Cie  ioen:  eat  receive  fircm  either  Gkids  or 

jp,  -i.     ^'i^^ag^  wr  m    i^jm?  P'-A_^oLtf .  the  ^use  of  happiness 

I     :^;     iS5  aj^e-t.  art^  I-Tej^aad   uc.\  njijocallv :    injustice, 

"?r  ijiT  UXL^VT.  vi  niaerr  to  the  Ti::;ust— jvanJ  Ri/me— what- 

•-•r     :••.•    .v-«*c-er.'<s    rnav  be    ^i'^er    from    men   or    God& 

"^i*   s^  L>;   e.\:r-=ie  strain  of  paneiyric  5u^;gest«d  by  Plato's 

fe«r-.v^.  ki'i   a=.:i:'.:=^^i  as    a   €C2:!u5::n  substantiated  by  his 

'•N«.a*     N::h:r^    m:?*    ihc-rou^hc:ing   can    be   advanced    in 

,.->;;•    ,-c  ■-*:;>?-     ""Neither  ihe  eastern  star  nor  the  western 

^ai,-   >  «."  j)LliLi::^r!e ' — t^-  K-rr^'w  a  phrii*  from  Aristotle^' 

"^^uv  V*  h^rt'  the  *r5t  prcvrliizier  of  the  doctrine  afterwards 
>«.  •:.■.>  -.■^*;5:^:  :r.  by  the  Svi^-s — the  all-sufficiency  of  virtue 
V  jv  2.iyyii:T?«5  .f  the  v:rrc::i«  ac«nt«  whatever  may  be  his 
Sfc^i,  jL  .'c>.;r  r;^?ix\'t* — w:th."^ut  ncs^:::rlr.i:  any  £uther  condi- 
:\vf!^  .T  ji'.v::::.'t&  It  wil'.  Ke  s^r  that  Plato  mAintain^  this 
:K^>  *-'.h  rv'trer.^f  to  the  :ct:l.5  /wfi.Y  aaJ  its  opposite  in- 
«w«H<»  s».'r.*.i::=:?f#  v-'^''"i^^  tiot  cf^er.^  using  the  general  term 
iwi-H*  ,*r  wjc.-n,  whi.h  was  the  criizjiry  term  with  the  Stoics 

t^  *2:bi*:ti-''tai  meaning  of  the  wvrd  j%utiee  is  known  to 
Fico  h:a:<elf  v^  :t  is  alio  to  Aristotle^  One  pro- 
fetflMil  p::rpose  of  the  dial.-^^e  called  the  Republic 
is  to  nwa^ve  soch  jiP^'jT'tJ  Apart  from  the  many 
ocber  difTeKnce?  oi  me*::!::;  (arising  from  dissentient 
wntissentt  of  dif  ervn:  men  a=.d  different  agesX  there 
^  «MM  Uui^icity  of  meaning  which  Arrstoile  particularly  dwells 
'■ifMk*    la  the  smc»r  and  narrower  detise.  justice  comprehends 


mmtminn  mmL9^t.^imwf  «r^^         >  Anit.-<«L  Elh.  Nikon. v.* 0).  11». 
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only  those  obligations  which  each  individuftL.jageiit,OHfiii_.to 
others,  ana  lor  tne  omission  of  which  he  becomes  punishable 
as  unjust — though  the  performance  of  them,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  carries  little  positive  merit:  in  another  and  a 
larger  sense,  justice  comprehends  these  and  a  great  deal  more, 
becoming  co-extensive  with  wise,  virtuous,  and  meritorious 
character  generally.  The  narrower  sense  is  that  which  is  in 
more  common  use ;  and  it  is  that  which  Plato  assumes  pro- 
visionally when  he  puts  forward  the  case  of  opponents  in  the 
speeches  of  Qlaukon  and  Adeimantus.  But  when  he  comes  to 
set  forth  his  own  explanation,  and  to  draw  up  his  own  case, 
we  see  that  he  uses  the  term  justice  in  its  larger  sense,  as  the 
condition  of  a  mind  perfectly  well-balanced  and  well-regulated: 
as  if  a  man  could  not  be  just,  without  beiug  at  the  same  time 
wise,  courageous,  and  temperate.  The  just  man  described  in 
the  counter-pleadings  of  Qlaukon  and  Adeimantus,  would  be 
a  person  like  the  Athenian  Aristeides:  the  unjust  man  whom 
they  contrast  with  him,  would  be  one  who  maltreats,  plunders, 
or  deceives  others,  or  usurps  power  over  them.  But  the  just 
man,  when  Sokrates  replies  to  them  and  unfolds  his  own 
thesis,  is  made  to  include  a  great  deal  more :  he  is  a  person  in 
whose  mind  each  of  the  three  constituent  elements  is  in  pro- 
per relation  of  controul  or  obedience  to  the  others,  so  that  the 
whole  mind  is  perfect:  a  person  whose  Reason,  being  illumi- 
nated by  contemplation  of  the  Universals  or  self-existent  Ideas 
of  Goodness,  Justice,  Virtue,  has  become  qualified  to  exercise 
controul  over  the  two  inferior  elements:  one  of  which  (Energy) 
is  its  willing  subordinate  and  auxiliary — while  the  lowest  of 
the  three  (Appetite)  is  kept  in  regulation  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  two.  The  just  man,  so  described,  becomes  identical 
with  the  true  philosopher:  no  man  who  is  not  a  philosopher 

Alio  t.  8  (IX  1180,  a.  8.     5ta  a  rb  same  explanation  of  jnstioe  is  given : 

mbrh  rovro  km.  oAAorptor  ay^9hv  Somi  also  p.  1194,  a.  7,  where  the  Republic 

fltMu  ^  6ucMo^tni,  it6yii  rStv  aprntv,  in  of  Plato  is  dted,  and  the  principle  of 

«p^  cTcptfv  iortv  •  ixx^  yap  ra  cvftt^i-  reciprocity,  as  laid  down  at  the  end  of 

fwrrm.  vyt^TTfi,  A  ipx^^*^  V  ^co^v^.  the  second  book  of  the  Republic,  is 

This  |Kropoeition— that  Justice  Is  oA-  repeated.    We  read  in  a  fragment  of 

X^Mor  aya06r—i»  the  very  proposition  the  lost  treatise  of  Cicero,  De  Re- 

which  ThrasTmachus  is  introduced  as  public^  (iiL   6,  7) :— "  Jnstitia   fonts 

affirming  and  Sokrates  as  combating,  spectat,  et  projecta  tota  est'  atqne 

In  the  fint  book  of  the  Republic.  eminet— Oun  Tirtus,  prseter  cnteras. 

Compare    also    Aristotle's    Ethica  tota  se  aa  allenas  pcrrigit  utUitates 

Magna,  L  34,  p.  1108,  b.  19,  where  the  atque  explicat" 
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can  be  just^  Aristeides  would  not  at  all  correspond  to  the 
Platonic  ideal  of  justice.  He  would  be  a  stranger  to  the 
pleasure  extolled  by  Plato  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
just  and  virtuous — the  pleasure  of  contemplating  universal 
Ideas  and  acquiring  extended  knowledge.' 
The  Platonic  conception  of  Justice  or  Virtue  on  the  one  side, 
^  Plato's  ^^^  ^^  Injustice  or  Vice  on  the  other,  is  self-regarding 

MnM  of  and  prudential.  Justice  is  in  the  mind  a  condition 
Jostioe  or  analogous  to  good  .health  and  strength  in  the  body — 
1  wU^Eod-  (i7i«n«  Sana  in  corpore  sano) — Injustice  is  a  condition 
\ing.  analogous  to  sickness,  corruption,  impotence,  in  the 

bodjCP  The  body  is  healthy,  when  each  of  its  constituent  parts 
performs  its  appropriate  function  :  it  is  unhealthy,  when  there  is 
fedlure  in  this  respect,  either  defective  working  of  any  part,  or 
interference  of  one  part  with  the  rest  So  too  in  the  just  mind, 
each  of  its  tripartite  constituents  performs  its  appropriate  func- 
tion— the  rational  mind  directing  and  controuling,  the  energetic 
and  appetitive  minds  obeying  such  controul.  In  the  unjust 
mind,  the  case  ia  opposite :  Reason  exercises  no  supremacy : 
Passion  and  Appetite,  acting  each  for  itself,  are  disorderly, 
reckless,  exorbitant  To  possess  a  healthy  body  is  desirable  for 
its  consequences  as  a  means  towards  other  constituents  of  happi- 
ness ;  but  it  is  still  more  desirable  in  itself,  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  happiness  per  m,  ie.,  the  negation  of  sickness,  which 
would  of  itself  make  us  miserable.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
unhealthy  or  corrupt  body  is  miserable  by  reason  of  its  conse- 
quences, but  still  more  miserable  per  se^  even  apart  from  conse- 
quences. In  like  manner,  the  just  mind  blesses  the  possessor 
twice :  first  and  chiefly,  as  bringing  to  him  happiness  in  itself — 
^ext  also,  as  it  leads  to  ulterior  happy  results  :  *  the  unjust  mind 
is  a  curse  to  its  possessor  in  itself,  and  apart  from  results — though 

iTUfl  is  the  same  distinctioD  as  M   rov  Stmn  $4at.   outy  Morf^v  j^i, 

that  drawn  by  Epiktetns  between  the  aivvaroy  oAAy  Yey*v<r0au,  wMiv  r^  ^iko- 

^iX6vod)os  and    the    iiuStT^  (Arrian,  <r6^. 

EpikteL  iiL  191     An  iiuijyi^  may  be  »  ^lato,  Bepablic,  ix.  p.  601  B,  It.  p. 

just  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the    444  Er — • 

word.    Aristeidca  was  an  iaiwnf .    The  « Plato,    Republic,    ii.  ^p.    887    C. 

Greek  word  liuunii,  designaung  the  ciret3))   otv  «i»^A^yi}(raf  rmv  fityiarmr 

ordinary  average   citizen,   as  distin.  ayaBip  rXvax    5iJcaio<rvin}f,   &    Wtr    t« 

gnished  from  any  spedal  or  profes*  airo^<ui'<Syrwr    air*    avrwv    cwxa   o^ui 

sional  training,  is  highly  oonTenient.  Kccrqcrfiot,  toXw  Si  maWov  avra 

s  Plato,  Republic,  ix.  p.  582  C.    riif  avrnv,  Ste. 
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it  also  leads  to  ulterior  results  which  render  it  still  more  a  curse 
to  hiixL 

This  theory  respecting  justice  and  injustice  was  first  intro- 
duced into  ethical  speculation  by  Plata  He  tells  us  himself 
(throughout  the  speeches  ascribed  to  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus), 
that  no  one  before  him  had  announced  it:  that  all  with  one 
accord  ^ — ^both  the  poets  in  addressing  an  audience,  and  pirivate 
citizens  in  exhorting  their  children — ^inculcated  a  different  doc- 
trine, enforcing  justice  as  an  onerous  duty,  and  not  as  a  self- 
recommending  process :  that  he  was  the  first  who  extolled  justice 
in  itself^  as  conferring  happiness  on  the  just  agent,  apart  from  all 
reciprocity  or  recognition  either  by  men  or  Qodsr— and  the  first 
who  condemned  injustice  in  itseU^  as  inflicting  misery  on  the 
unjust  agent,  independent  of  any  recognition  by  others.  Here 
then  we  have  the  first  introduction  of  this  theory  into  ethical 
speculation.  Injustice  is  an  internal  taint,  corruption  of  mind, 
which  (like  bad  bodily  health)  Lb  in  itself  misery  to  the  agent, 
however  he  may  be  judged  or  treated  by  men  or  Gods  ;  and 
justice  is  (like  good  bodily  health)  a  state  of  internal  happiness 
to  the  agent,  independent  of  all  recognition  and  responsive 
treatment  from  othera 

The  Platonic  theory,  or  something  substantially  equivalent  to 
it  under  various  forms  of  words,  has  been  ever  since  Heropre* 
upheld  by  various  ethical  theorists,  from  the  time  of  Bents  the 
Plato  downward.'    Eveiy  one  would  be  glad  if  it  to  it,  as 
could  be  made  out  as  true :  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus  ^^'^e 
are  already  enlisted  in  its  favour,  and  only  demand   ^^'^ 
from  Sokrates  a  decent  justification  for  their  belie£   of  the  just 
Moreover,  those  who  deny  its  truth  incur  the  re-  *«*°^ 
proach  of  being  deficient  in  love  of  virtue  or  in  hatred  of  vice. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable — Plato  has  been  complimented  as 
if  his  theory  had  been  the  first  antithesis  to  what  is  called  the 


X 


I 
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1  Plato,  BepabUe,  U.  p.  804  A. 
»£rr«v  ii  Mat  ffT^^Aarof  vfu^vini',  Ac 
Alaop.M6D. 

sH  irill  be  found  niaintahied  by 
Shaftesbury  and  Hatcheeon  and  im- 
pugned by  Buthexford  in  his  Essay 
on  Virtue:  also  advocated  bv  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  in  his  Dissertation 
on  Ethical  PhUosophv,  prefixed  to 
the  Encyclop«dia  Bntaimioa;     and 


oontroTerted,  or  rather  reduced  to  its 
proper  limits,  by  Mr.  James  Mill^  in 
nis  Tety  acute  and  philosophical 
▼olume,    Fragment    on    Mackintosh, 

gublished  in  18S6,  see  pp.  174-188  seq. 
ir  James  indeed  uses  the  woro 
BenoTolenoe  where  Plato  uses  that  of 
Justice :  he  speaks  of  "  the  inherent 
delights  and  intrinsic  happiness  of 
Benetolence,"  Ao. 
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"selfish  theory  of  morals" — a  compliment  which  is  certainly 
noway  merited :  for  Plato's  theory  is  essentially  self-regarding.^ 
He  does  not  indeed  lay  his  main  stress  on  the  retribution  and 
punishments  which  follow  injustice,  because  he  represents  in- 
justice as  being  itself  a  state  of  nuseiy  to  the  unjust  agent :  nor 
upon  the  rewards  attached  to  justice,  because  he  represents 
justice  itself  as  a  state  of  intrinsic  happiness  to  the  just  agent 
Nevertheless  the  motive  to  performance  of  justice,  and  to  avoid- 
ance of  injustice,  is  derived  in  his  theory  (as  it  is  in  what  is 
called  the  selfish  theory)  entirely  from  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  the  agent  himself.  The  just  man  is  not  called  upon  for  any 
self-denial  or  self-sacrifice,  since  by  the  mere  &ct  of  being  just, 
he  acquires  a  large  amount  of  happiness :  it  is  the  unjust  man 
who,  from  ignorance  or  pervexsion,  sacrifices  that  happiness  which 
just  behaviour  would  have  ensured  to  him.  Thus  the  Platonic 
theory  ia  entirely  self-regarding ;  looking  to  the  conduct  of  each 
separate  agent  as  it  affects  his  own  happiness,  not  as  it  affects  the 
happiness  of  others. 

So  much  to  explain  what  the  Platonic  theory  is.  But  when 
frbthAnrv  ^^  ^^  whether  it  consists  with  the  main  facta  of 
dKpSS'^  society,  or  with  the  ordinary  feelings  of  men  living  in 
Srom  Se*^  society,  the  reply  must  be  in  the  negative, 
truth  than  <<  If  "  (says  FlaXo,  putting  the  vrords  into  the  counter- 
he  oppoMs.  pleading  of  Adeimantus)h— ^  If  the  Platonic  theory 
^j^^^  were  preached  by  all  of  you,  and  impressed  upon  our 
mantaadis-  belief  from  childhood,  we  should  not  have  watched 
each  other  to  prevent  ii\justioe ;  since  each  man 
would  have  been  the  best  watch  upon  himself,  from  fear  lest  by 
committing  injustice  he  should  take  to  his  bosom  the  maximum 
of  evil"  » 

iStaUbanm,  Proleg.  ad  Plat  Rep.  Bat  he  dwella  mnch  leae  upon  the 

p.  ItU.    '*  Quo  facto  deinoeps  ad  gra*  aeoond  point :  which  indeed  would  be 

▼iwimani  toUos  sermonis  partem  ita  superfluous    u    the    first    could    be 

tnuiBitur.  ut  inter  ooUoquentes  oonve-  thorooghly      established.       Compare 

nibht,  JusUtin  rim  et  naturam  eo  modo  Cicero,  Tnse.  Diqput.  t.  li4M,  and  the 


I  ihvestigandam,  ut  emoiumentorum  notes  on   Mr.  James   Harris's  Three 

atque  oommodonmi  ex  ei  redundan<  Treatises,  p.   851  seq.,   wherein  the 

tium  nulla  plantf  faUo  habeatur."  Stoical  doctrine— n^irra  ovrov    l^ca 

This  is  not  strictly  exact,  for  Plato  v|»^TTVir— is  e^^lained. 

claims  on  behalf  of  justice  not  only  'Plato,  Republic,  IL  p.  887  A.     «« 

that  the  performance  of  it  is  happy  in  -yJlp  ovtmc  JAiycro  «/  «^rvf  vw^  wi^rmv 

itaelf,  but  also  that  it  entails  an  inde-  iitAw  cal  he  i^Mr  ^fMc  Av«icr«,  ovc  &v 

pendent  result  of  ulterior  happiness.  iAX^Aewc  i^i^Ximiup  #&%  iSumr,  mJJC 
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These  words  are  remarkable.  They  admit  of  two  construc- 
tions :— 1.  If  the  Platonic  theory  were  true.  2.  If  the  Platonic 
theory,  though  not  true,  were  constantly  preached  and  impressed 
upon  every  one's  belief  from  childhood. 

Understanding  the  words  in  the  first  of  these  two  construc- 
tions, the  hypothetical  proposition  put  into  the  mouth  of  Adei- 
mantus  is  a  valid  argument  against  the  theory  afterwards  main- 
tained by  Sokrates.  ^If  the  theory  were  conformable  to  facts,  no 
precautions  would  need  to  be  taken  by  men  against  the  injustice 
of  each  other.  But  such  precautions  have  been  universally 
recogmsed  as  indispensable,  and  universally  adopted.  Therefore 
the  Sokratic  theory  is  not  conformable  to  facts.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  performance  of  duty  (considered  apart  from  conse- 
quences) Lb  self-inviting  and  self-remunerative — ^the  contrary  path 
self-deterring  and  self-punitory — to  each  individual  agent  Plato 
might  perhaps  argue  that  it  would  be  true,  if  men  were  properly 
educated ;  and  that  the  elaborate  education  which  he  providea 
for  his  Quardians  in  the  Republic  would  suffice  for  this  purpose. 
But  even  if  this  were  granted,  we  must  recollect  tiiat  the  pro- 
ducing Many  of  his  Republic  would  receive  no  such  peculiar 
education.  4^ 

Understanding  the  words  in  the  second  construction,  they 
would  then  mean  that  the  doctrine,  though  not  true,  ought  to  be 
preached  and  accredited  by  the  lawgiver  as  an  useful  fiction : . 
that  if  eveiy  one  were  told  so  from  his  childhood,  without  evenr 
hearing  either  doubt  or  contradiction,  it  would  become  an 
established  creed  which  each  man  would  believe,  and  each  agent 
would  act  upon:  that  the  effect  in  reference  to  society  would 
therefore  be  the  same  as  if  the  doctrine  were  true.  This  is  in. 
fact  expressly  affirmed  by  Plato  in  another  place.^  Now  un- 
doubtedly the  effect  of  preaching  and  teaching,  assuming  it  to  be 
constant  and  unanimous.  Lb  very  great  in  accrediting  all  kinds  of 
dogmas.  Plato  believed  it  to  be  capable  of  almost  unlimited 
extension — as  we  may  see  by  the  prescriptions  which  he  gives  for 
the  training  of  the  Guardians  in  his  Republic  But  to  persuade 
every  one  that  the  path  of  duty  and  justice  was  in  itself  inviting, 
would  be  a  task  overpassing  the  eloquence  even  of  Plato,  since 


!nit%  ovrov  ht  flMurrof  apicrrof  ^vAaf.    (vvouto^  jf. 

OtiH   f4r    Mui^   ry    M^i^r^    «>«V         '  PlAto,  Legg.  ii.  pp.  663-eG4. 
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ereij  man's  intarsil  scBtmiait  wooM  relate  iL  Yoa  m^^t 
just  as  widl  expect  to  conrince  a  diild,  thrcngli  tlie  dedaimlioiis 
ind  enccoragement?  of  liis  mme^  that  die  laedidiie  prescribed  to 
bim  dxuing  sicknes  v:as  Terr  wcxl  Erery  cbild  baa  to  km 
obedienee  as  a  necesatr,  onder  tbe  aatborirr  and  saiictioQ  of  bis 
parents  Too  mar  aarare  bim  tbat  wbat  is  at  fint  repnlai^c 
win  become  br  babit  oompantiPdT  easr:  and  tbat  tbe  self- 
reproacb,  connected  witb  craBcm  of  dntr,  wiD  br  aiiiji  iaf iiai 
beoome  a  greater  pain  tban  tbat  vbicb  is  experiaioed  in  per- 
fotmlng  datr.  Tbis  is  to  a  great  degree  trwe,  but  it  is  bj  no  / 
means  true  to  tbe  fdU  extent :  atfll  lees  can  it  be  made  to  ^^lear  "^ 
tme  belbie  itbas  bcoi  actnaPr  realised.  Ton  cannot  caoae  a 
fiction  liketEs  to  be  nrnTersaDr  accredited.  A  cbiM  is  eom- 
pelled  to  practise  justice  br  tbe  fear  of  displeasure  and  otber 
painfiil  conseqnenoes  from  tboee  in  antboritr  oier  bim:  Uie 
reason  for  bringing  tbis  artificial  motiTe  to  bear  upon  bim,  is, 
tbat  it  is  essential  in  tbe  first  instance  for  tbe  comfort  and 
eemritr  of  otbers :  in  tbe  second  instance  for  bis  own.  In 
Plato's  tbeorr,  tbe  first  oonsideratic«i  is  omitted,  wbile  not  only 
tbe  wbole  stress  is  laid  npon  tbe  second,  bat  more  is  promised 
in  i«gard  to  tbe  seccmd  than  tbe  reality  warrants^ 

Tbe  opponents  wbom  tbe  Platonic  Sokrates  bere  ae^s  to 
confute  beld — ^Tbat  Justice  is  an  oUigation  in  itself  onerous 
to  tbe  agents  bat  indispensable  in  onier  to  ensure  to  bim  joat 
dealing  azid  estimatioa  from  otbers — Tbat  injostice  is  a  path  in 
itself  easy  and  inviting  to  tbe  agent,  bat  necessary  to  be  avoided, 
because  be  forfeits  bis  chance  of  receiving  justice  from  others, 
azkd  draw?  opcm  himself  hatred  and  other  evil  conseqaenoea. 
Tliis  doctrine  (ar^es  Plato)  repre^^nts  the  advantages  of  justice 
to  the  just  agent  as  arising,  not  from  his  actually  being  just,  bat 
from  his  seeming  to  be  so,  and  binng  reputed  by  others  to  be  so : 
in  like  manner,  it  represents  the  misery  of  injustice  to  tbe  unjust 
agent  as  arising  not  from  his  actually  being  unjist,  but  from  bis 
being  repated  to  be  ao  by  others.  The  inference  which  a  man 
will  naturally  draw  from  hence  (adds  Plato)  iss  That  he  must 
aim  only  at  seeming  to  be  just«  not  at  being  just  in  reality : 
that  he  must  seek  to  avoid  the  reputation  of  injustice,  not  in- 
jxiscice  in  reality  :  that  the  mode  of  life  zuvxn  enviable  is,  to  be 
unjust  in  reality,  but  just  in  seemiog — to  study  the  means  either 
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of  deceiving  others  into  a  belief  that  you  are  just,  or  of  coercing 
others  into  submission  to  your  injustice.^  This  indeed  cannot 
be  done  unless  you  are  strong  or  artful :  if  you  are  weak  or 
dmple-minded,  the  best  thing  which  you  can  do  is  to  be  just. 
The  weak  alone  are  gainers  by  justice  :  the  strong  are  losers  by 
it,  and  gainers  by  injustice.^ 

These  are  legitimate  corollaries  (so  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus 
are  here  made  to  argue)  from  the  doctrine  preached  by  most 
fathers  to  their  children,  that  the  obligations  of  justice  are  in 
themselves  onerous  to  the  just  agent,  and  remunerative  only 
80  far  as  they  determine  just  conduct  on  the  part  of  others 
towards  him.  Plato  means,  not  that  fathers,  in  exhorting 
their  children,  actually  drew  these  corollaries  :  but  that  if  they 
followed  out  their  own  doctrine  consistently,  they  would  have 
drawn  them  :  and  that  there  is  no  way  of  escaping  them,  except 
by  adopting  the  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  Sokrates — That  justice 
is  in  itself  a  source  of  happiness  to  the  just  agent,  and  injustice 
a  source  of  misery  to  the  unjust  agent — however  each  of  them 
may  be  esteemed  or  treated  by  others. 

Now  upon  this  we  may  observe,  that  Plato,  from  anxiety  to 
escape  corollaries  which  are  only  partially  true,  and  ^^ 
which,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true,  may  be  obviated  of  righto 
by  precautions — ^has  endeavoured  to  accredit  a  fie-  SJuwSn^ 
tion  misrepresenting  the  constant  phenomena  and  "ljy{".- 
standing  conditions  of  social  life.     Among  those  con-  dififerent 
ditions,  reciprocity  of  services  is  one  of  the  most  Jjjjj^^ 
fundamental.     The  difference  of  feeling  which  at-  ajd.towarda 
taches  to  the  services  which  a  man  renders,  called 
duties  or  obligations — and  the  services  which  he  receives  from 
others,  called  his  rights — is  alike  obvious  and  undeniable.    Each 
individual  has  both  duties  and  rights :  each  is  both  an  agent 
towards  others,  and  a  patient  or  sentient  from  others.     He  is 
required  to  be  just  towards  others,  they  are  required  to  be  just 
towards  him  :  he  in  his  actions  must  have  regaid,  within  certain 
limits,  to  their  comfort  and  security — they  in  their  actions  must 
have  regard  to  his.     If  he  has  obligations  towards  them,  he  has 
also  rights  against  them  ;  or  (which  is  the  same  tiling)  they  have 


I  Plato.  BepubUc,  U.  pp.  882-307.  3  piato.  RepubUc,  ii.  p.  sae  C. 
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obligations  towards  him.  If  punishment  is  requisite  to  deter 
him  from  doing  wrong  to  them,  it  is  equally  requisite  to  deter 
them  from  doing  wrong  to  him.  Whoever  theorises  upon 
society,  contemplating  it  as  a  connected  scheme  or  system  in- 
cluding different  individual  agents,  must  accept  this  reciprocity 
as  a  fundamental  condition.  The  rights  and  obligations,  of 
each  towards  the  rest,  must  form  inseparable  and  correlative 
parts  of  the  theory.  Each  agent  must  be  dealt  with  by  others 
according  to  his  works,  and  must  be  able  to  reckon  beforehand 
on  being  so  dealt  with :— on  escaping  injury  or  hurt,  and  re- 
ceiving justice,  from  others,  if  he  behaves  justly  towards  them. 
The  theory  supposes,  that  whether  just  or  unjust,  he  will  appear 
to  others  what  he  really  is,  and  will  be  appreciated  accordingly.^ 
The  fathers  of  families,  whose  doctrine  Plato  censures,  adopted 
this  doctrine  of  reciprocity,  and  built  upon  it  their  exhortations 
to  their  children.  ''Be  just  to  others :  without  that  condition, 
you  cannot  expect  that  they  will  be  just  to  you."  Plato  objects 
to  their  doctrine,  on  the  ground,  that  it  assumed  justice  to  be 
onerous  to  the  agent,  and  therefore  indirectiy  encouraged  the 
evading  of  the  onerous  preliminary  condition,  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  or  stealing  the  valuable  consequent  without  earning  it 
fetirly.  Persons  acting  thus  nnjustiy  would  efface  reciprocity  by 
taking  away  the  antecedent  Now  Plato,  in  correcting  them, 
sets  up  a  counter-doctrine  which  effaces  reciprocity  by  removing 
the  consequent  His  counter-doctrine  promises  me  that  if  I  am 
just  towards  others,  I  shall  be  happy  in  and  through  that  single 
circumstance ;  and  that  I  ought  not  to  care  whether  they  behave 
justiy  or  unjustly  towards  me.  Reciprocity  thus  disappears. 
The  authoritative  terms  right  and  obligation  lose  all  their  specific 
meaning. 

^1  Baripid.  HeraJdeid.  425.  ^  rvYx^^vcrtv  oi  iroAAoi,  ttxrovroi'  «u  rov 

Ov  yiiprvpaMvii't  i<rT€  fiapfiiptv^  tx»,  nputtiv  tovc  oAXovf  oi  ironfpol  col  ax^if 

*AAA',  ^y  oiKota  3pM,  SCxaia  vtitroiuu.  oroi,  Btlov  ii  ti  cot  evorox^i'  «ffT»  k«a 

In   a  remarkable   passage  of  the  roU  koxoik.     &<m  irofiroAAoc  maX  rmp 

Laws,  Plato  sets  a  far  higher  valae  o-^odpa  kojc^v  el  roit  Aoyot«  koX  twcc 

upon  correct  estimation  from  others,  i6(aiK  Snupovvrai  rovr    aficiwvf  rmw 

which    in   the  Bepablic   he    depicts  ayepttwuv  koX  rovf  x**'povf-    Aio  xaJAw 

under  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  rate   mkkaU  n-oXccrt  r6  irapoKtktvviU. 

show  or  seeming.  core,   wporifi^v  t^v  eu6o(iav  icfAt    rmw 

^  Plato,  Legg.  xii.  p.  950  B.      Xpri  6i  iroAA^v  •  rb  fiiv  yap  hpedrarov  jcai  m^' 

ovvorc  irtpl  <r^ticpov^  woi«l<rdai  r6  6oK(tiv  (rrov,  orra  ayaShv  oAiidMf  ovtm  rbr  tiio' 

ayo^ovf  fltyai  TOif  oAAoic  ^  fti;  SoKtiP'  ^ov  piov  ^p€v*iv — X'^P^^ '^  M^I^AM^t  ^i' 

ov  yap  S<rov  ovWof  aper^t  ivtir^aXfUvoi  ye  riktov  ay6pa  ctro^ror. 
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In  thus  eliminating  reciprocity — ^in  affirming  that  the  per- 
formance of  justice  is  not  an  onerous  duty,  but  in   pii^^o's  own 
itself  happiness-giving,  to  the  just  agent — Plato  con-  '^JSJ?'  ^ 
tradicts  his  own  theory  respecting  the  genesis  and  gSeStof 
foundation  of   society.     What    is    the   explanation  Sl^on* 
which  he  himself  gives  (in  this  very  Republic)  of  the  reciprocity, 
primary  origin  of  a  city  t    It  arises  (he  says)  from  the  facty  that 
each  individual  among  us  is  not  self-sufficing,  but  full  of  wants. 
All  having  many  wants,  each  takes  to  himself  others  as  partners 
and  auxiliaries  to  supply  them :  thus  grows  up  the  aggregation 
called  a  dty.^     Each  man  gives  to  another,  and  receives  from 
another,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  do  sa 
It  is  found  most  advantageous  to  all,  that  each  man  shall  devote 
himself  ezdusively  to  one  mode  of  production,  and  shall  exchange 
his  produce  with  that  of  others.    Such  interchange  of  productions 
and  services  is  the  generating  motive  which  brings  about  civic 
communion.'    'Justice  and  injustice  will  be  found  in  certain 
modes  of  carrying  on  this  useful  interchange  between  each  man 
and  the  rest' 

Here  Plato  expressly  declares  the  principle  of  reciprocity  to 
be  the  fundamental  cause  which  generates  and  sustains  the 
communion  called  the  city.  No  man  suffices  to  himself :  every 
man  has  wants  which  require  supply  from  others :  every  man 
can  contribute  something  to  supply  the  wants  of  others.  Justice 
or  injustice  have  place,  according  as  this  reciprocal  service  is 
carried  out  in  one  manner  or  another.  Each  man  labours  to 
supply  the  wants  of  others  as  well  as  his  own. 

This  is  the  primitive,  constant,  indispensable,  bond  whereby 
society  is  brought  and  held  together.  Doubtless  it  is  not  the 
only  bond,  nor  does  Plato  say  that  it  is.  There  are  other 
auxiliary  social  principles  besides,  of  great  value  and  import- 
ance :  but  they  presuppose  and  are  built  upon  the  fundamental 

^  1  Plato,    Republic,  iL   p.    809   B-C.    luraimvova-iv  &v  ar  iKoarot.  iayifrnvrmA; 
ryrcrci    v6Ai«,    iwtMi    rvyy^Lytt   4|M«r    £ v  5 i)  jtrcxa  cai  KOivmviap  votif« 


ccaoTOC    o6«    tdri^Kiit    iXXA    voAAmit  (r^ficvot   w6kiv  tf  mica  fit  p. 
jixScifc  .    .   .  fUToZiSmvi  9^1  iXXos  oAAi^t 

<t    n    iwrdti^MVir,  ^i}     /uroAofi^ayct,  >  PUtto,  BepabL  iL  pi>.  871  E— ^2  A. 

oi6ii9V09   avTifaiLtivov    tlvai  IIov  oiv  aw  vorc    iv   avrji   (r|f    w6kti) 

.    .    .    voii{(r(i  6k  avTi^v  (j^v  wikip),  mc  <ii)  i}  re  Bucaiomitn^  xot  if  aiixiaf    .    .    . 

iouttv.  il   ^tfcrtfpa   ypcia.  *EyM  ovk  ivvom^  ct  ^  vov   <  r   avrmv 

>Plato,  Bepablic,  iL  p., 871  B.    Ti  rovrwr  XP'if  r^^'*  ^9  vp&c  aX- 

II  8i( ;  w  avrg  t$  tr6kii  irw«  oAXijAotf  X 19  A  o  v  «.- 
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principle — ^reciprocity  of  need  and  service — which  remains  when 
we  reduce  society  to  its  lowest  terms ;  and  which  is  not  the  less 
real  as  underlying  groundwork,  though  it  is  seldom  enunciated 
separately,  but  appears  overlaid,  disguised,  and  adorned,  by 
numerous  additions  and  refinements.  Plato  correctly  announces 
the  reciprocity  of  need  and  service  as  one  indivisible,  though 
complex  fELct,  when  looked  at  with  reference  to  the  social  com- 
munion. Neither  of  the  two  parts  of  that  feu^t,  without  the  other 
part,  would  serve  as  adequate  groundwork.  Each  man  must 
act,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  others  also :  he  must  keep  in 
view  the  requirements  of  others,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  well  as 
his  own.  In  his  purposes  and  scheme  of  life,  the  two  must  be 
steadily  combined. 

It  is  clear  that  Plato—in  thus  laying  down  the  principle  of 
Antitheeifl  reciprocity,  or  interchange  of  service,  as  the  ground- 
and  oorreia-  work  of  the  sodal  union — recognises  the  antithesis, 
gaSon  and  And  at  the  same  time  the  correlation,  between  obli- 
^^t  ^^  gation  and  right.  The  service  which  each  man  pen- 
keeping  the  ders  to  supply  the  wants  of  others  is  in  the  nature 
to^therf  as  of  '^   onerous   duty ;    the   requital    for    which   is 

the  basis  of  furnished  to  him  in  the  services  rendered  by  others 
any  theory  '' 

respecting  to  supply  his  wants.  It  is  payment  against  receipt, 
■^•*y*  and  is  expressly  so  stated  by  Plato^which  every 
man  conforms  to,  "believing  that  he  will  be  better  off  thereby". 
Taking  the  two  together,  every  man  is  better  off ;  but  no  man 
would  be  so  by  the  payment  alone ;  nor  could  any  one  con- 
tinue paying  out,  if  he  received  nothing  in  return.  Justice 
consists  in  the  proper  carrying  on  of  this  interchange  in  its 
two  correlative  parts.^ 

We  see  therefore  that  Plato  contradicts  his  own  fundamental 
principle,  when  he  denies  the  doing  of  justice  to  be  an  onerous 

1  We  mav  remark  that  Plato,  though  sities  qoite  as  fnndairental  as  that  of 

he  states  the  prindple  of  reciprocity  production  and  interchange. 

veryJusUy,  does  not  state  it  completely.  The  reciprocal  feeling  of  security* 

He  brinn  out  the  reciprocity  of  need  or  iJ>sence  of  all  fear  of  Ol-iisage  from 

and  semce :  he  does  not  mention  the  others  {j6  ica0'  -hiuipaM  oZtH  tax  jL»«m- 

reciprocal  liability  of  ii^Jury.     Each  fioiiKtvTov  wpitt  aXk^Kovs,  to   use  the 

man  can  do  hart  to  others :  each  man  phrase  of  Tnucydides  liL  87),  is  no  less 

may  receive  hurt  from  others.    Abstin-  essential  to  social  sentiment  than  the 

ence  on  the  part  of  each  from  hurting  reciprocal  confidence  that  each  man 

others,  and  security  to  each  that  he  may  obtain  from  others  a  supply  of  his 

shall  not  be  hurt  by  others,  are  neoes-  wants,  on  condition  of  sapplymg  theirs. 
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da^,  and  when  he  maintains  that  it  is  in  itself  happiness- 
giving  to  the  just  agent,  whether  other  men  account  him  just 
and  do  justice  to  him  in  retum-or  not    By  this  latter  doctrine 
he  sets  aside  that  reciprocity  of  want  and  service,  upon  which 
he  had  affirmed  the  social  union  to  rest    The  fathers,  whom 
he  blames,  gave  advice  in  full  conformity  with  his  own  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity — when   they  exhorted   their   sons  to  the 
practice   of  justice,  not   as    self-inviting,  but  as   an    onerous 
service  towards  others,  to  be  requited  by  corresponding  services 
and  goodwill  £rom  others  towards  them.    If  (as  he  urges)  such 
advice  operates  as  an  encouragement  to  crime,  because  it  admits 
that  the  successful  tyrant  or  impostor,  who  gets  the  services 
of  others  for  nothing,  is  better  off  than  the  just  man  who  gets 
them  only  in  exchange  for  an  onerous  equivalent — this  infer- 
ence equally  flows  from  that  proclaimed   reciprocity  of  nee<l 
and  service,  which  he  himself  affirms  to   be   the   generating 
cause  of  human  society.      If  it  be  true  (as  Plato  states)  that 
each  individual  is  full  of  wants,  and  stands  in  need  of  the 
services  of  others — then  it  cannot  be  true,  that  payment  with- 
ont  receipt,  as  a  systematic  practice,  is  self-inviting  and  self- 
satisfying.     That  there  are  temptations  for  strong  or  cunning 
men  to  evade  obligation  and  to  usurp  wrongful  power,  is  an 
undeniable  fact     We  may  wish  that  it  were  not  a  fact:  but 
we  gain  nothing  by  denying  or  ignoring  it.    The  more  clearly 
the  hid  is  stated,  the  better ;  in  order  that  society  may  take 
precaution    against  such    dangers— a   task  which   has    always 
been  found  necessary  and  often  difficult      In  reviewing  the' 
Gk>xgias,i  we  found  Sokrates  declaring,  that  Archelaus,  the  ener- 
getic and  powerfid  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  usurped  the 
throne  by  means    of   crime   and    bloodshed,  was    thoroughly 
miserable:  far  more  miserable  than  he  would  have  been,  had 
he  been  defeated  in  his  enterprise  and  suffered  cruel  punish- 
ment    Such  a  declaration  represents  the  genuine  sentiment 
of  Sokrates  as  to  what  he  himself  would  feel,  and  what  ought 
to  be  (in  his  conviction)  the  feeling  of  every  one,  after  having 
perpetrated  such  nefarious  acta      But  it  does  not   represent 
the  feeling  of  Archelaus  himself,  nor  that  of  the  large  majority 

1  See  aboTe,  ch.  zxIt.,  toL  U.,  pp.  82&-29. 
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of  bystanders:  both  to  these  latter,  and  to  himself,  Archelaos 
appears  an  object  of  envy  and  admiration.*  And  it  would 
be  a  fatal  mistake,  if  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  Sokrates  were 
accepted  as  common  to  others  besides,  and  as  forming  a  sound 
presumption  to  act  upon :  that  is,  if,  under  the  belief  that  no 
ambitious  man  will  voluntarily  bring  upon  himself  so  much 
misery,  it  were  supposed  that  precautions  against  his  designs 
were  unnecessary.  The  rational  and  tutelary  purpose  of 
punishment  is,  to  make  the  proposition  true  and  obvious  to 
all — That  the  wrong-doer  will  draw  upon  himself  a  large 
preponderance  of  mischief  by  his  wrong-doing.  But  to  pro- 
claim the  proposition  by  voice  of  herald  (which  Plato  here 
proposes)  as  if  it  were  already  an  established  fact  of  human 
nature,  independent  of  all  such  precautions — ^would  be  only 
an  unhappy  delusion.' 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Platonic  commonwealth  is 
ChAiacter  ^  specialize  the  service  of  each  individual  in  that 
iiticfeatare  function  for  which  he  is  most  fit     It  is  assumed, 

that  each  will  render  due  service  to  the  rest,  and 

will   receive   from   them   due   service   in    requital. 

Upon  this  assumption,  Plato   pronounces   that  the 

community  will  be  happy. 
Let  us  grant  for  the  present  that  this  conclusion 
muTiTS^  follows  from  his  premisses.    He  proceeds  forthwith 
""^^^        to  apply  it  by  analogy  to  another  and  a  different 


of  the  Pla 
tonic  Com- 
monwealth 
— epedaliz- 
ation  of 
aenrioesto 
thatfono 
tion  for 
which  each 


1  Xenophon,  Cyropsed.  iii.  8,  62-58. 
Cynis  aaprs  :— 

*Ap'  ovK,  <i  fiiWovo't  roiAvrcu  Biavouu 
«yycin^<rco^«u  avtfpwirotc  kcu  c/ifu>Koi 
iirtvBtu^  irpwTOv  /acv  rtffiow  virap^at  h*l 
Tocovrovc,  tC  S»v  rotf  ikiv  ay  u.Bol% 

vapa<rKcva<r0i{(r<Tai,  toIk  6i  ca- 
cotf  ravciK^f  re  icai  aXyccr&t 
itaX  ifiittroK  &  alitv  4iravaxei(rerflu ; 
'Eirctra  ii  6t5a<ricaAovt,  ol/tat,  6tl  koI 
SpXoiTat  iwi  rovroif  ytvt<r9ai,  oircvcc 
StiiovffC  T<  &p0wf  cat  Biia^ovvi  koI 
i$i<rov<n  ravra  Bpav^  ivr  ok  cyy«KiyT«i 
avroif j^  rovf  iikv  ayatfoif  cat  cv- 
«Ac<tc  c  v£  ai/AO  K<  (T  r  aro  vf  rw 
6m  vofki^tiv,  rove  ik  xaxovc  icai 
JvaKAccic  atfXiurarovc  attavruv 

Xenophon  here  usea  language  at 
Tariance  with  that  of  Plato,  and  con- 


sonant to  that  of  the  fathers  of  families 
whom  Plato  cenBores.  To  create  hahits 
of  fust  action,  and  to  repress  hahits  of 
nijnst  action,  society  mnst  meet  both 
the  one  and  the  other  by  a  suitable 
response.  Assnming  snch  conditional 
reciprocity  to  be  reaused,  you  may  then 
persuade  each  agent  that  the  ui\just 
man,  whom  society  brands  with  dis- 
honour^ is  miserable  (oi  kokoX  sal 
6v0tcA«tif). 

3  Xenophon.  Economic.  ziiL  U. 
Ischomacnus  there  declares  :— 

n&n;  yap  lun.  jocct,  &  ZMKparcc, 
tt^v/AUi  iyyiyyc<r0a(  roif  ayatfotf,  orov 
hfmax  TflL  iiJkv  ^Aya  tC  avritv  xaraa-fHsr- 

cavroif  rovf  fn^rt  mviv  luirt  Kir6v 
i^cvcir  e^Aorraf,  Srw  6cd.— Also  xir. 
9-10. 


.lb. 
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case — ^Uie  case  of  the  individual  man.  He  presumes  apply  to  ooo 
complete  analogy  between  the  community  and  an  lepanitely. 
individual^  To  a  certain  extent,  the  analogy  is  real :  but 
it  CeuIs  on  the  main  point  which  Plato's  inference  requires 
as  a  basis.  The  community,  composed  of  various  and  diffe- 
rently endowed  members,  suffices  to  itself  and  its  own  happiness: 
*^  the  individual  is  not  sufficient  to  himself,  but  stands  in  need 
of  much  aid  from  others"' — a  grave  fact  which  Plato  himself 
proclaims  as  the  generating  cause  and  basis  of  society.  Though 
we  should  admit,  therefore,  that  Plato's  commonw^th  is  per- 
fectly well-constituted,  and  that  a  well-constituted  common- 
wealth will  be  happy — we  cannot  from  thence  infer  that  an 
individual)  however  well-constituted,  wiU  be  happy.  His 
happiness  depends  upon  others  as  well  as  upon  himself.  He 
may  have  in  him  the  three  different  mental  varieties  of  souk, 
or  three  different  persons — Reason,  Energy,  Appetite — well 
tempered  and  adjusted;  so  as  to  produce  a  full  disposition  to 
just  behaviour  on  his  part:  but  constant  injustice  on  the  part 
of  others  will  nevertheless  be  effectual  in  rendering  him 
miserable.  From  the  happiness  of  a  community,  all  composed 
of  just  men — ^you  cannot  draw  any  fair  inference  to  that  of 
one  just  man  in  an  unjust  community. 

Thus  much  to  show  that  the  parallel  between  the  commu- 
nity and  the  individual,  which  Plato  pursues  through  the  larger 
portion  of  the  Republic,  is  fallacious.  His  affirmation — ^That 
the  just  man  is  happy  in  his  justice,  quand  mSme — in  his  own 
mental  perfection,  whatever  supposition  may  be  made  as  to 
the  community  among  whom  he  lives — implies  that  the  just 
man  is  self-sufficing:  and  Plato  himself  expressly  declares  that 
no  individual  is  self-sufficing.  Indeed,  no  ;author  can  set  forth 
more  powerfully  than  Plato  himself  in  this  very  dialogue — 
the  uncomfortable  and  perilous  position  of  a  philosophical  in- 
dividual, when  standing  singly  as  a  dissenter  among  a  com- 
munity with  fixed  habits  and  sentiments — unphilosophical  and 
anti-philosophical.  Such  a  person  (Plato  says)  is  like  a  man 
who  has  fallen  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts:  he  may  think  him- 

1  The  paraHel  between  the  Com-   ing.     Republic,  11.  pp.  368-300,  vii.  p. 
monwealtn  and  the  individual  is  per-    541  B,  ix.  pp.  577  C-D,  579  E,  d:c. 
petnally  reproduced  in  Plato's  reason-        >  Plato,  Republic,  ii  p.  960  B. 
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self  fortunate,  if  by  careful  retirement  and  abstinence  from 
public  manifestation,  he  can  preserve  himself  secure  and  un- 
corrupted:  but  his  characteristic  and  superior  qualities  can 
obtain  no  manifestation.  The  philosopher  requires  a  commu- 
nity suited  to  his  character.  Nowhere  does  any  such  community 
(so  Plato  says)  exist  at  present^ 

I  cannot  think,  therefore,  that  the  main  thesis  which  So- 
krates  professes  to  have  established,  against  the 
not  made  difficulties  raised  by  Qlaukon,  is  either  proved  or 
SSoion-^  provable.  Plato  has  fallen  into  error,  partly  by 
^fd^?^  exaggerating  the  parallelism  between  the  individual 
impugns  is  man  and  the  commonwealth:  partly  by  attenuating 
*"^  to  reason  on  justice  and  injustice  in  abstract  isola- 

tion, without  regard  to  the  natural  consequences  of  either — 
while  yet  those  consequences  cannot  be  really  excluded  from 
consideration,  when  we  come  to  apply  to  these  terms,  predicates 
either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  That  justice,  taken  along 
with  its  ordinary  and  natural  consequences,  tends  materially 
to  the  happiness  of  the  just  agent — ^that  injustice,  looked  at  in 
the  same  manner,  tends  to  destroy  or  impair  the  happiness  of 
the  unjust — these  are  propositions  true  and  valuable  to  be 
inculcated.  But  this  was  the  very  case  embodied  in  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  ordinary  moralists  and  counsellors,  whom 
Plato  intends  to  refute.  He  lb  not  satisfied  to  hear  them  praise 
justice  taken  along  with  its  natural  consequences:  he  stands 
forward  to  panegyrise  justice  abstractedly,  and  without  its 
natural  consequences:  nay,  even  if  followed  by  consequences 
the  very  reverse  of  those  which  are  ordinary  and  natural' 
He  insists  that  justice  is  eligible  and  pleasing  per  «e,  self-re- 
commending: that  among  the  three  varieties  of  Bona  (1.  That 
which  we  choose  for  itself  and  from  its  own  immediate  at- 
tractions, 2.  That  which  is  in  itself  indifferent  or  even 
painful,  but  which  we  choose  from  regard  to  its  ulterior 
consequences.     3.    That  which  we   choose   on  both  grounds, 

.J  S^**^  Bepub.  ▼!  pp.  404  E,  496  D,  aA«fl««,  ris  6i  rfttvitU  »po<j«ii<r€t<,  i^ 

497  B.     Movrp  ei?  9i)puK  ayBpttnoK  «/*-  rb  SUolov  6i^<rofuv  iwaivtlv  trt^  oAAa  rh 

^'W^t  *®-    Compare  also  ix.  p.  592  A.  toKtly,  ov£«  rh  oJticoy  tUai.  iLiytiy,  a'AAA 

S  Plato,  Republic  ii  p.  367  B.      ci  t6  eoic«ri',  «ai  irapa«cA«v€<rtfat  aSwcoV  Sirra 

ydp  fih  oAai^o-cit  JxaTcpw^cr  (i.e.  both  kaiV$ay9iy,  &C. 

from  Jostiee  and  from  ii^astice)  raf 
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both  as  immediately  attractive  and   as  ultimately  beneficial), 

it  belongs  to  the  last  variety:   whereas  the  opponents  whom 

he  impugns  referred  it  to  the  second. 

Here  the  point  at  issue  between  the  two  sides  is  expressly  set 

forth.    Both  admit  that  Justice  is  a  Bonum — ^both  of 

them  looking  at  the  case  with  reference  only  to  the  of  the  real 

agent  himself.    But  the  opponents  contend,  that  it  is  tweenUm 

Bonum  (with  reference  to  the  agent)  only  through  its  vid  his 

ji  a  ^         J  ^i.*_^--      opponents, 

secondary  effects,  and  noway  Bonum  or  attractive  in 

its  primary  working  :  being  thus  analogous  to  medical  treatment 
or  gymnastic  discipline,  which  men  submit  to  only  for  the  sake 
of  ulterior  benefits.  On  the  contrary,  Plato  maintained  that  it  is 
good  both  in  its  primary  and  secondary  effects  :  good  by  reason 
of  the  ulterior  benefits  which  it  confers,  but  still  better  and  more 
attractive  in  its  direct  and  primary  effect :  thus  combining  the 
pleasurable  and  the  useful,  like  a  healthy  constitution  and  perfect 
senses.  Both  parties  agree  in  recognising  justice  as  a  good  :  but 
they  differ  in  respect  of  the  grounds  on  which,  and  the  mode  in 
which,  it  is  good. 

Such  is  the  issue  as  here  announced  by  Plato  himself :  and  the 
announcement  deserves  particular  notice  because  the 
Platonic  Sokrates  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  his  minepre- 
argument,  widens  and  misrepresents  the  issue :  as-  J^Jj}^ 
cribing  to  his  opponents  the  invidious  post  of  enemies  describes 
who  defsuoied  justice  and   recommended   injustice,  nentfaT 
while  he  himself  undertakes  to  counterwork   the  ?^^^^ 
advocates  of  injustice,  and  to  preserve  justice  from 
unfEdr  calumny  ^ — thus  professing  to  be  counsel  for  Justice  verms 
Injustice.    Now  this  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the  argument 
against  which  Sokrates  is  contending.    In  that  argument,  justice 
was  admitted  to  be  a  Qood,  but  was  declared  to  be  a  Qood  of 
that  sort  which  is  laborious  and  irksome  to  the  agent  in  the 
primary  proceedings  required  from  him — though  highly  bene- 
ficial and  indispensable  to  him  by  reason  of  its  ulterior  results : 
like  medicine,  gymnastic  discipline,  industry,'  &c     Whether 
this  doctrine  be  correct  or  not,  those  who  hold  it  cannot  be  fairly 

1  Plato,  Bepab.  U.  p.  368  B-C.     S4-    cat  ft^  fioii6€t¥^  in  tuirvtoirra  icai  Svvi' 
Souca  yip  fi^  ov5'  5<riov  i)  vapay*¥6fitvo¥    fitvov  4^4yyitv$ai. 
iiKtuom^g   KduniyopovfUrf    aroyopcvctr         >  Pl&to,  Republic,  iL  pp.  857-868. 
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described  as  advocates  of  injustice  and  enemies  of  Justice  :  >  any 
more  than  they  are  enemies  of  medicine,  gymnastic  discipline, 
industry,  &c.,  which  they  recommend  as  good  and  indispensable, 
on  the  same  grounds  as  they  recommend  justice. 

It  may  suit  Plato's  purpose,  when  drawing  up  an  argument 
which  he  intends  to  refute,  to  give  to  it  the  colour  of  being  a 
panegyric  upon  injustice  :  but  this  is  no  real  or  necessary  part  of 
the  opponent's  case.  Nevertheless  the  commentators  on  Plato 
bring  it  prominently  forward.  The  usual  programme  affixed  to 
the  Republic  is — Plato,  the  defender  of  Justice,  against  Thrasy- 
machus  and  the  Sophists,  advocates  and  panegyrists  of  Injustice. 
How  far  the  real  Thrasymachus  may  have  argued  in  the  alA«hing 
and  offensive  style  described  in  the  first  book  of  the  Republic, 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  But  the  Sophists  are  here 
brought  in  as  assumed  preachers  of  injustice,  without  any 
authority  either  from  Plato  or  elsewhere :  not  to  mention  the 
impropriety  of  treating  the  Sophists  as  one  school  with  common 
dogmas.  Glaukon  (as  I  have  already  observed)  announces  the 
doctrine  against  which  Sokrates  contends,  not  as  a  recent  corrup- 
tion broached  by  the  Sophists,  but  as  the  generally  received  view 
of  Justice  :  held  by  most  persons,  repeated  by  the  poets  from 
ancient  times  downwards,  and  embodied  by  fathers  in  lessons  to 
their  children  :  Sokrates  farther  declares  ihe  doctrine  which  he 
himself  propounds  to  be  propounded  for  the  first  time,' 

Over  and  above  the  analogy  between  the  just  commonwealth 
farther  ar-  and  the  just  individual,  we  find  two  additional  and 
1^*1^  **'  independent  arguments,  to  confirm  the  proof  of  the 
JJPPgrt  of  Platonic  thesis,  respecting  the  happiness  of  the  just 
Ck>mpari8on   man.    Plato  distributes  mankind  into  three  varieties. 

1  In  the  lost  treatise  De  Bepablic4  Fragments  of  the  third  book  De  Be- 

of  Cicero,  Philus,  one  of  the  disputants,  pubucA  in  Orelli's  edition  of  Cicero, 

was  introduced  as  spokesnutn  of  the  pp.  400-467. 

memorable  discourse  delivered  by  Kar-        •t,i.*^  -d ku-  »  «  oco  a      ^» 

neades  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  *  Plato.  RepubUc,  iL  p.^S88,Au     Ov 

against  Justice,  and  hi  favour  of  In-  T*'';!?'  ***U^*»'L'*^ii<'^«K*^^  V^ 

justice-"  patrociniumiiyu8titi»".  L«.  ^'^'^^  *i«ov«j  Ac    858  C-D:  a«ov«y 

tins  repll^  to  him,  aS^  *' JusHtia  de-  fP^t*^Xov  cot  ,ivpi*ay  aXX»or.    r^p  M 

/en$ar"     The  few  fragments  preserved  ^'i'*  "»*.  «^«ffvKn«  ^^'i?!!^,  !? 

do  not  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  line  «^*<>*  *»*  ^ovAo/*at.    862  B-.864 .  U- 

of  argument  taken  by  fcameades :  but  r>v<ri "  woy  icoi  wppa^^KM^rrai  warifm 
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I.  He  in  whom  KeaBon  ia  preponderant — the  philo-  ?'^^,2'' 
sopher.  2.  He  in  whom  Energy  or  Courage  is  pre-  racten  of 
ponderant — ^the  lover  of  dominion  and  superiority —  "®°* 
the  amhitioos  man.  3.  He  in  whom  Appetite  is  preponderant — 
the  lover  of  money.  Plato  considers  the  two  last  as  unjust  men, 
contrasting  them  with  the  first,  who  alone  is  to  be  regarded  as 
just 

The  language  of  Plato  in  arguing  this  point  is  vague,  and 
requires  to  be  distinguished  before  we  can  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  he  has  made  out  his  point.  At  one  time,  he  states  his 
conclusion  to  the  efifect — ^That  the  man  who  pursues  and  enjoys 
the  pleasures  of  ambition  or  enrichment,  but  only  under  the 
conditions  and  limits  which  reason  prescribes,  is  happier  than  he 
who  pursues  them  without  any  such  controul,  and  who  is  the 
slave  of  violent  and  ungovernable  impulses.  ^  This  is  undoubtedly 
true. 

But  elsewhere  Plato  puts  his  thesis  in  another  way.  He  com- 
pares the  pleasures  of  the  philosopher,  arising  from  inteUectual 
contemplation  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge — with  the 
pleasures  of  the  ambitious  man  and  the  money-lover,  in  com- 
passing their  respective  ends,  the  attainment  of  power  and 
wealth.  If  you  ask  (says  Plato)  each  of  these  three  persons 
which  is  the  best  and  most  pleasurable  mode  of  life,  each  will 
commend  his  own :  each  will  tell  you  that  the  pleasures  of  his 
own  mode  of  life  are  the  greatest,  and  that  those  of  the  other 
two  are  comparatively  worthless.'  But  though  each  thus  com- 
mends his  own,  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher  is  decidedly  the 
most  trustworthy  of  the  three.  For  the  necessities  of  life  con- 
strain the  philosopher  to  have  some  experience  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  other  two,  while  they  two  are  altogether  ignorant  of  his : — 
moreover,  the  comparative  estimate  must  be  made  by  r.eason  and 
intelligent  discussion,  which  is  his  exclusive  prerogative.  There- 
fore, the  philosopher  is  to  be  taken  as  the  best  judge,  when  he 
affirms  that  his  pleasures  are  the  greatest,  in  preference  to  the 
other  two.'  To  establish  this  some  conclusion,  Plato  even  goes  a 
step  farther.  No  pleasures,  except  those  peculiar  to  the  philo- 
sopher, are  perfectly  true  and  genuine,  pure  from  any  alloy  or 

1  Plato,  Bepublic,  iz.  pp.  68&-687.  >  Plato,  RepabUc,  ix.  p.  581  C-D. 

s  Plato,  Bepablic,  ix.  pp.  &32-683. 
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mixture  of  pain.  The  pleasures  of  the  amhitious  man,  and  of 
the  money-lover,  are  untrue,  spurious,  alloyed  with  pain  and 
for  the  most  part  mere  riddances  from  pain— appearing  falsely  to 
be  pleasures  by  contrast  with  the  antecedent  pains  to  which 
they  are  consequent  The  pleasures  of  the  philosophic  life  are 
not  preceded  by  any  pains.  They  are  mental  pleasures,  having 
in  them  closer  affinity  with  truth  and  reality  than  the  corporeal : 
the  matter  of  knowledge,  with  which  the  philosophising  min^  is 
filled  and  satisfied,  comes  from  the  everlasting  and  unchangeable 
Ideas— and  is  thus  more  akin  to  true  essence  and  reality,  than 
the  perishable  substances  which  relieve  bodily  hunger  and  thirst^ 

It  is  by  these  two  lines  of  reasoning,  and  especially  by  the  last, 
that  Plato  intends  to  confirm  and  place  beyond  dis- 
mentsdo  pute  the  triumph  of  the  just  man  over  the  unjust'* 
jpo^^Sikh  ^^  professes  to  have  satisfied  the  requirement  of 
to^'Jt*"  Qlaiiton,  by  proving  that  the  just  man  is  happy  by 
reason  of  his  justice— ^fuan^i  mime — however  he  may 
be  esteemed  or  dealt  widi  either  by  Gods  or  men.  But  even  if 
we  grant  the  truth  of  his  premisses,  no  such  conclusion  can  be 
elicited  from  theuL  He  appears  to  be  successful  only  because  he 
changes  the  terminology,  and  the  state  of  the  question.  Assume 
it  to  be  true,  that  the  philosopher,  whose  pleasures  are  derived 
chiefly  from  the  love  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions, has  a  better  chance  of  happiness  than  the  ambitious  or  the 
money-loving  man.  This  I  believe  to  be  true  in  the  main,  sub- 
ject to  many  interfering  causes — though  the  manner  in  which 
Plato  here  makes  it  out  is  much  less  satisfactory  than  the 
handling  of  the  same  point  by  Aristotle  after  him.'  But  when 
the  point  is  granted,  nothing  lb  proved  about  the  just  and  the 
imjust  man,  except  in  a  sense  of  those  terms  peculiar  to  Plato 
himselL 

Nor  indeed  is  Plato's  conclusion  proved,  even  in  his  own  sense 
of  the  words.  He  identifies  the  just  man  with  the  philosopher 
or  man  of  reason — the  unjust  man  with  the  pursuer  of  power  or 
wealth.     Now,  even  in  this  Platonic  meaning,  the  just  man  or 

J  Plato,  Republic,  ix.  pp.  685-686.  tUYiOT6v  rt  koX  KvpuaraTOv  rir  «tm^- 

3  Plato,    Republic,   ix.    p.   5S3    B.  ruv. 

Tavra  fLiy  roiyvy  ovt«  6v'   i^ih    ay  » Aristot.    Ethic.    Nikom.    i.   5,    p. 

«ii,    «<u    «t«    ir€W«i|ie«t   6   «ut«o«   Tdr  1005  b,  1006  a,  X.  6-9.  pp.  1170-1179. 
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philosopher  cannot  be  called  happy  quand  mime :  he  requires,  as 
one  condition  of  his  happiaess,  a  certain  amount  of  service, 
forbearance,  and  estimation,  on  the  part  of  his  fellows.  He  is 
not  completely  self-sufficing,  nor  can  any  human  being  be  so. 

The  confusion,  into  which  Plato  has  here  fallen,  arises  mainly 
from  his  exaggerated  application  of  the  analogy  be- 
tween  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Individual :  from  ed  paralle- 
his  anxiety  to  find  in  the  individual  something  like  ^^^  the 
what  he  notes  as  justice  in  the  Commonwealth  :  from  ^^5i°°*d 
his  assimilating  the  mental  attributes  of  each  indivi-   the  indi- 
dual,  divisible  only  in  logical  abstraction, — to  the  ^°"**™**** 
really  distinct  individual  citizens  whose  association  forms  the 
Commonwealth.'    It  is  only  by  a  poetical  or  rhetorical  metaphor 
that  you  can  speak  of  the  several  departments  of  a  man's  mind, 
as  if  they  were  distinct  persons,  capable  of  behaving  well  or  ill 
towards  each  other.     A  single  man,  considered  without  any 
reference  to  others,  cannot  be  either  just  or  unjust    **  The  just 
man"  (observes  Aristotle,  in  another  line  of  argument),  ** re- 
quires others,  towards  whom  and  with  whom  he  may  behave 
justly."  '    Even  when  we  talk  by  metaphor  of  a  man  being  just 
towuxLs  himself^  reference  to  others  is  always  implied,  as  a 
standard  with  which  comparison  is  taken. 

In  the  main  purpose  of  the  Republic,  therefore — to  prove  that 
the  just  man  is  happy  in  his  justice,  and  the  unjust 
miserable  in  his  injustice,  whatever  supposition  may 
be  made  as  to  consequent  esteem  or  treatment  from 
V  Gods  or  men — we  cannot  pronounce  Plato  to  have 
succeeded.  He  himself  indeed  speaks  with  trium- 
phant confidence  of  his  own  demonstration.  Yet  we 
find  him  at  the  close  of  the  dialotnie  admitting  that  oonceaaion, 
he  had  undertaken  the  defence  of  a  position  unneces-  that  the  Jost 
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1  Plato.  BepabUc»  1.  pp.  ^861  C, 
852  C  ov  yap  &¥  avctyorro  oXX^Xmp 
KOfuS^  Srrvf  ad(«oi»  oMA  5i7Xor  5rt 
iv^v  nt  avrotf  iucouxrvioi,  Ij  avrovf 
iwoUi  fuf  rot  Kai  oXXtiKovt  yc  ical  c^' 
o6t  iftvav  ofia  oJiKciy,  8t'  i|v  lirpa^ay  & 
iwpa(iu^,  wptiri<ra¥  6k  iwi  ra  optica  aiuci^ 
^ftAti6x^VP<**^  oyrtK,  Ac. 

We  find  the  same  sentiment  in  the 
Opera  et  Dies  of  Hesiod.  276,  contrast- 
ing human  society  with  anixnal  life  :— 


Ix^vn  iikv  ical  ^p<ri  ical  otMVOif  irrrcif* 

roi« 
ivBtiv  oAAiiXovt,  cnl  ov  dt«i|  ccrriv  Jr 

avTOic  * 
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3  AristoteL  Ethic.  Nikomach.  x.  7. 
b  JiKOiOf  SciTcu  irpbf  o&¥  diiccuoirpay^avi, 
cat  immB  *  £v. 
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Jjjn  ^  sarily  difficult.  "  I  conceded  to  you  "  (he  says)  "  for 
traatment  argument's  sake  that  the  just  man  should  be  accounted 
SraL^ShSw.  unjust,  by  Gods  as  well  as  men,  and  that  the  unjust 
man  should  be  accounted  just  But  this  is  a  conces- 
sion which  I  am  not  called  upon  to  make  ;  for  the  real  fact  will 
be  otherwise.  I  now  compare  the  happiness  of  each,  assuming 
that  each  has  the  reputation  and  the  treatment  which  he  merits 
from  others.  Under  this  supposition,  the  superior  happiness  of 
the  just  man  over  the  unjust,  is  still  more  manifest  and  un- 
deniable." ' 

Plato  then  proceeds  to  argue  the  case  upon  this  hypothesis, 
which  he  affirms  to  be  conformable  to  the  reality.  The  just  man 
will  be  well-esteemed  and  well-treated  by  men  :  he  will  also  be 
fieivoured  and  protected  by  the  Qods,  both  in  this  life  and  after  this 
life.  The  unjust  man,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  ill-esteemed  and 
ill-treated  by  men :  he  will  farther  be  disapproved  and  punished 
by  the  Gods,  both  while  he  lives  and  after  his  death.  Perhaps 
for  a  time  the  just  man  may  seem  to  be  hardly  dealt  with  and 
miserable — the  unjust  man  to  be  prosperous  and  popular — ^but  in 
-^Ihe  end,  all  this  will  be  reversed.' 

The  second  line  of  argument  is  essentially  different  from  the 
first  Plato  dispatches  it  very  succinctly,  in  two  pages :  while  in 
trying  to  prove  the  first,  and  in  working  out  the  veiy  peculiar 
comparison  on  which  his  proof  rests,  he  had  occupied  the  larger 
portion  of  this  very  long  treatise. 

In  the  first  line  of  argument,  justice  was  recommended  as 
implicated  with  happiness  per  se  or  absolutely — quand  menu — ^to 
the  agent :  injustice  was  discouraged,  as  implicated  with  misery. 
In  the  second  line,  justice  is  recommended  by  reason  of  its  happy 
ulterior  consequences  to  the  agent:  injustice  is  dissuaded  on 
corresponding  grounds,  by  reason  of  its  miserable  ulterior  con- 
sequences to  the  agent 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  second  line  of  argument  is 
\  the  same  as  that  which  Glaukon  described  as  adopted  by  parents 
and  by  other  monitors,  in  discourse  with  pupils.  Plato  there- 
fore here  admits  that  their  exhortations  were  foimded  on  solid 
grounds ;  though  he  blames  them  for  denying  or  omitting  the 

1  Plato,  Bepnblic,  x.  pp.  81t-618.  f  Plato,  Republic,  z.  pi  01S. 
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announcement,  that  just  behaviour  conferred  happiness  upon  the 
agent  by  its  own  efficacy,  apart  from  all  consequences.  He 
regards  the  happiness  attained  by  the  just  man,  through  the  con- 
sequent treatment  by  men  and  Qods,  as  real  indeed, — but  as  only 
supplemental  and  secondary,  inferior  in  value  to  the  happiness 
involved  in  the  just  behaviour  per  «. 

In  this  part  of  the  argument,  too,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  we 
are  forced  to  lament  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  word  jutUce : 
and  to  recollect  the  observation  of  Plato  at  the  close  of  the  first 
book,  that  those  who  do  not  know  what  justice  is,  can  never 
determine  what  is  to  be  truly  predicated  of  it,  and  what  is  not^ 
If  by  the  just  man  he  means  the  philosopher,  and  by  the  unjust 
man  the  person  who  is  not  a  philosopher, — he  has  himself  told  ua  (^ 
before,  that  in  societies  as  actually  constituted,  the  philosopher 
enjoys  the  minimum  of  social  advantages,  and  is  even  condemned 
to  a  life  of  insecurity  ;  while  the  unphilosophical  men  (at  least  a 
certain  variety  of  them)  obtain  sympathy,  esteem,  and  promotion.' 

Now  in  this  second  line  of  argument,  Plato  holds  a  totally 
different  language  respecting  the  way  in  which  the  just  man 
is  treated  by  society.  He  even  exaggerates,  beyond  what  can  be 
reasonably  expected,  the  rewards  accruing  to  the  just  man :  who 
(Plato  tdls  usX  when  he  has  become  advanced  in  life  and 
thoroughly  known,  acquires  command  in  his  own  city  if  he 
chooses  it,  and  has  his  choice  among  the  citizens  for  the  best 
matrimonial  alliances :  while  the  unjust  man  ends  in  fedlure  and 
ignominy,  incurring  the  hatred  of  every  one  and  suffering 
punishment.'  This  is  noway  consistent  with  Plato's  previous  de- 
^ription  of  the  position  of  the  philosopher  in  actual  society: 
yet  nevertheless  his  argument  identifies  the  just  man  with  the 
philosopher. 

Plato  appears  so  anxious  to  make  out  a  triumphant  case  in 
favour  of  justice  and  against  injustice,  that  he  forgets  Dependence 
not  only  the  reality  of  things,  but  the  main  drift  of  of  the 
his  own  previous  reasonings.    Nothing  can  stand  out  of  the  indi- 
more  strikingly,  throughout  this  long  and  eloquent  Jie"^?eU 
treatise,  than  the  difference  between  one  society  and  in  which  be 
another :  the  necessary  dependence  of  every  one's  lot,      ^ 

1  PLito,  Bepublic,  I.  p.  864  B.  >  Plato,  Repnblic,  tL  pp.  492-4M49M97. 

s  Plato,  Bepnblic,  x.  p.  618  D-E. 
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partly  indeed  upon  his  own  character,  but  alao  moet  materially 
upon  the  society  to  which  he  belongs:  the  impossibility  of 
affirming  any  thing  generally  respecting  the  result  of  such  and 
«ach  dispositions  in  the  individual,  until  you  know  the  society 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  well  as  his  place  therein.  Hence 
arises  the  motive  for  Plato's  own  elaborate  construction — a  new 
society  upon  philosophical  principles.  This  essentially  relative 
point  of  view  pervades  the  greater  part  of  his  premiBses,  and 
constitutes  the  moet  valuable  part  of  ^em. 

Whether  the  commonwealth  as  a  whole,  Aaanming  it  to  be  once 
erected,  would  work  as  he  expects,  we  will  not  here  enquire. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  commonwealth  and  the  individuals 
4Lre  essential  correlates  of  each  other ;  and  that  the  condition  of 
each  individual  must  be  criticised  in  reference  to  the  comimon- 
wealth  in  which  he  is  embraced.  Take  any  member  of  the 
Platonic  Commonwealth,  and  place  him  in  any  other  form  of 
government,  at  Athens,  Syracuse,  Sparta,  &c — immediately  his 
condition,  both  active  and  passive,  is  changed.  Thus  the  philo- 
aophers,  for  whom  Plato  assumes  unqualified  ascendancy  as  the 
cardinal  principle  in  his  system,  become,  when  transferred  to 
other  systems,  divested  of  influence,  hated  by  the  people,  and 
thankful  if  they  can  obtain  even  security.  **The  philosopher 
<(sayB  Plato)  must  have  a  community  suited  to  him  and  docile  tu 
his  guidance  :  in  communities  such  as  now  exist,  he  not  only  has 
no  influence  as  philosopher,  but  generally  becomes  himself 
corrupted  by  the  contagion  and  pressure  of  opinions  around  him : 
this  is  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  it  would  be  wonderful  if 
the  fact  were  otherwise."  ^ 
After  thus  forcibly  insisting  upon  the  necessary  correlation 
between  the  individual  and  the  society,  as  well  as 
upon  the  variability  and  uncertainty  of  justice  and 
injustice  in  different  existing  societies' — Plato  is 
inconsistent  with  himself  in  affirming,  as  an  universal 
position,  that  the  just  man  receives  the  favour  and 
good  treatment  of  society,  the  unjust  man,  hatred  and 
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^    1  Pl&to,    R«pablic,    tL   pp.    487-488-  494  A :  rov^  ^iXo<ro^ovrrac  apa  avayicn 

480  B,  497  B-CT    492  C  :  ical  ^»<rciy  ri.  ^iytv$<u  vn   avritv  (rov  irAiftfovf ).     And 

ovT^  rovrotc  naXa  koX  aUrxpi  cirat,  koX  Tii.  p.  617  A. 

kvin^mtr  awtp  iy  o^oi,  ical  ivta^a*         ^  Plato,  Republic,  T.  p.  479,  tL   p. 

roiovnvs    Compare  also  iz.  pp.  6M  A,  40S  C. 
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ptmishment^     You  cannot  decide   thia   until   you  ^  ^ 
1  know  in  what  society  the  just  man  is  placed.     In   without 

J      order  to  make  him  comfortable,  Plato  is  obliged  to  d^tincUon. 
construct  an  imaginary  society  suited  to  him  :  which  would  have 
been  unnecessary,  if  you  can  affirm  that  he  is  sure  to  be  well 

"ti^  treated  in  every  society. 

There  is  a  sense  indeed  (different  from  what  Plato  intended)^ 
in  which  the  proposition  is  both  true,  and  consistent  Qu^iSed 
with  his  own  doctrine  about  the  correlation  between  "^Jf^*" 
the  individual  and  the  society.  When  Plato  speaks  this  can 
of  the  just  or  the  unjust  man,  to  whose  judgment  ^  ***'°®- 
does  he  make  appeal?  To  his  own  judgment  ?  or  to  which  of  the 
numerous  other  dissentient  judgments?  For  that  there  were 
numerous  dissentient  opinions  on  this  point,  Plato  himself 
testifies :  a  person  regarded  as  just  or  unjust  in  one  community, 
would  not  b^  so  regarded  in  another.  All  this  ethical  and 
intellectual  discord  is  fully  recognised  as  a  fact,  by  Plato  himself: 
who  moreover  keenly  felt  it,  when  comparing  his  own  judgment 
with  that  of  the  Athenians  his  countrymen.  Such  being  the, 
ambiguity  of  the  terms,  we  can  affirm  nothing  respecting  the 
just  or  the  unjust  man  absolutely  and  generally — respecting 
justice  or  injustice  in  the  abstract :  We  cannot  affirm  any  thing 
respecting  die  happiness  or  misery  of  either,  except  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sentiments  of  the  community  wherein  each  is  placed. 
Assuming  their  sentiments  to  be  known,  we  may  pronounce  that 
any  individual  citizen  who  is  unjust  relatively  to  them  (i.^.,  who 
behaves  in  a  manner  which  they  account  unjust^  will  be  punished 
by  their  superior  force,  and  rendered  miserable  :  while  any  one 
who  abstains  from  such  behaviour,  and  conducts  himself  in  a 
manner  which  they  account  just,  will  receive  from  them  just 
dealing,  with  a  certain  measure  of  trust,  and  esteem  :  Taken  in 
this  relative  sense,  we  may  truly  say  of  the  unjust  man,  that  he 
MriU  be  unhappy ;  because  displeasure,  hatred,  and  punitory 
infliction  from  his  countrymen  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  make 
him  so,  without  any  other  causes  of  unhappiness.  Respecting 
the  just  man,  we  can  only  say  that  he  will  be  happy,  so  far  as 
exemption  from  this  cause  of  misery  is  concerned :  but  we  cannot 

1  Plato,  Republic,  x.  p.  613. 
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make  sure  that  he  will  be  happy  on  the  whole,  because  happi- 
ness is  a  product  to  which  many  different  conditions,  positive  and 
i      negative,  must  concur — while  the  serious  causes  of  misery  are 
efficacious,  each  taken  singly,  in  producing  their  result 

Moreover,  in  estimating  the  probable  happiness  either  of  the 
—  j^*  (especially  taking  this  word  sensu  PUUonieo  as 
\^iether  equivalent  to  the  philotophen)  or  the  unjust,  another 
2»;JS;^  element  must  be  included  :  which  an  iUustrious  self- 
«r  dissenter  thinking  reasoner  like  Plato  ought  not  to  have  omit- 
detyT—  ted.  Does  the  internal  reason  and  sentiment  of  the 
bn^Sis^^  agent  coincide  with  that  of  his  countr}rmen,  as  to 
h^iTk^^  what  is  just  and  unjust  1  Is  he  essentially  homo- 
geneous with  his  countrymen  (to  use  the  language  of 
Plato  in  the  (jk>rgias  ^\  a  chip  of  the  same  block  1  Or  has  he 
the  earnest  conviction  that  the  commandments  and  prohibitions 
which  they  enforce  upon  him,  on  the  plea  of  preventing  injustice, 
are  themselves  unjust  ?  Is  he  (like  the  philosopher  described  by 
Plato  among  societies  actually  constituted,  or  like  Sokrates  at 
Athens')  a  conscientious  dissenter  from  the  orthodox  creed — 
political,  ethical,  or  sesthetical — received  among  his  fellow- 
citizens  generally  ?  Does  he  (like  Sokrates)  believe  himself  to 
be  inculcating  useful  and  excellent  lessons,  while  his  country- 
men blame  and  silence  him  as  a  corrupter  of  youth,  and  as  a 
libeller  of  the  elders?'  Does  he,  in  those  actions  which  he 
performs  either  under  legal  restraint  or  under  peremptory 
imofficial  custom,  submit  merely  to  what  he  regards  as  civium 
ardor  prava  jvherUiwm^  or  as  viUtus  instantis  tyranni  ? 

This  is  a  question  essentially  necessary  to  be  answered,  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  affirm  the  general  principle — 
'*  That  the  just  man  is  happy,  and  that  the  unjust 
man  is  unhappy  ",  Antipathy  and  ill-treatment  will 
be  the  lot  of  any  citizen  who  challenges  opinions 
which  his  society  cherish  as  consecrated,  or  professes 
such  as  they  dislike.    Such  was  the  fate  of  Sokrates 


Comparison 
of  the  posi- 
tion ofSo- 
loatesat 
Athens, 
with  that  of 
hisaccu- 


1  Plato,  Gorgias,  p.  618  B.    avro^vwf 
tftoto^  rX  iroXircia,  <XC 

2  Plato,    Bepablic,  vi  pp.    496-407. 
Plato,  Oorgias,  p.  521  D. 

s  Plato,  Oorgias,  p.  622  B.     idv  ri 

pttv    voiovrro,    i|     roitt    vpcv^vWpovt 


Kiucriyo(>tly  ktyoirra.  irixpoirf  Xj6yovt  '^ 
iSC^  ^  £i)fio<rif,  ovre  rb  oXiytfcf  i(i 
'■ — ""    5ti    Atieatwf    wdvra    ravra    ry«ii 


ciirctF, 


kiyta  Koi  irpdrrw  rb  Vfurtpov  S^  roCro, 
St  aviptK  SiKaarraU,  ovrc  dAAo  ov6«V  • 
W9TC  Krwf,  0,  ri  i,y  rvx*^*!  rovro  wticro- 
luu. 
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himself  at  Athens.     He  was  indicted  as  unjust  and  criminal 
(*Adiiccr  ^aKpdnjs),  while  his   accusers,  Anytus   and    Mel^tus, 
carried  away  the  esteem  and  sympathy  of  their  fellow-citizens 
generally,  as  not  simply  just  men,  but  zealous  champions  of 
justice — as  resisting  the  assailants  of  morality  and  religion,  of 
the  political    constitution,  and  of   parental   authority.      How 
vehement  was  the  odium  and  reprobation  which  Sokrates  in- 
curred from  the  mi^'ority  of  his  fellow-citizens,  we  are  assured 
by  his  own  Apology^  before  the  Dikasts.     Now  it  is  to  every 
one  a  serious  and  powerful  cause  of  unhappiness,  to  feel  himself 
the  object  of  such  a  sentiment    Most  men  dread  it  so  much,  like 
the  Platonic  Euthyphron,  that  they  refrain  from  uttering,  or  at 
least  are  most  reserved  in  communicating,  opinions  which  are 
accounted  heretical  among  their  countrymen  or  companions.* 
The  resolute  and  free-spoken  Sokrates  braved  that  odium ;  which, 
aggravated  by  particular  circumstances,  as  well  as  by  the  cha- 
racter of  his  own  defence,  attained  at  last  such  a  height  as  to  bring 
about  his  condemnation  to  death.    That  he  was  sustained  in  this 
unthankful  task  by  native  force  of  character,  conscientious  per- 
suasion, and  belief  in  the  approbation  of  the  Qods — is  a  fact 
which  we  should  believe,  even  if  he  himself  had  not  expressly 
told  us  so.     But  to  call  him  happy,  would  be  a  misapplication 
of  the  term,  which  no  one  would  agree  with  Plato  in  making — 
least  of  all  the  friends  of  Sokrates  in  the  last  months  of  his  Ufe. 
Besides,  if  we  are  to  call  Sokrates  happy  on  these  groimds,  his 
accusers  would  be  still  happier :  for  they  had  the  same  conscien- 
tious conviction,  and  the  same  belief  in  the  approbation  of  the 
Gods :  while  they  enjoyed  besides  the  sympathy  of  their  country- 
men as  champions  of  religion  and  mo]:sdity. 

In  spite  of  all  the  charm  and  eloquence,  therefore,  which 
abounds  in  the  Republic,  we  are  compelled  to  declare  imperfect 
that  tue  Platonic  Sokrates  has  not  furnished  the  etbSrajbaaia    y 
solution  required  from  him  by  Qlaukon  and  Adei-  Plato  has 

'  Plato,    Apolog.    Sokr.    pp.    28   A.  «al  oAXovf  oZwrrcu  voititr  rotourovf ,  0v 

87  D.  ^  ftovrroi,  <it*  oZw  f$6v^,  tlrt  6i'  oAAo  ri. 

wofMi  uoi  avtx^ffia  yiyovt  Kal  wpit         Buthyphr.  To vrov  ni¥  niau  oirwf  «roTl 

«^^J»«»»C.      ^^      ^  ^    ^^  ^f^    *Mi    txoveir,    ov    wlmi   iwi9vim 

s  Plato,    Euthyphron,    p.    8    C-D.  vcipa^rat. 
'A^rouoif   yap   rot    ov    tr^Spa   pJkti^         Sokrat.  ^o"«5  y^p  ait  uiv  SoKtU  vwl- 

i»  Tiva  i«ivby^ot«Kra*  clvoi,  pil  fUrroc  I'toK  <r«avThy  fropAcii',  ntu  SiSdaKttw  ov« 

^UaanaXuehw  r^  ovrov  vo^iat  *  Sv  ^ '  &y  iOtKtiv  rqv  atavrov  tro^iav^  dtc. 
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coodneted  mantus :  and  that  neither  the  first  point  (ix.  p.  580 
slon  in  the  D)  nor  the  second  point  of  his  conclusion  (z.  p.  613) 
Bepablic  ^  adequately  made  out.  The  very  grave  ethical 
problem,  respecting  the  connexion  between  individual  just 
behaviour  and  individual  happiness,  is  discussed  in  a  manner 
too  exclusively  self-regarding,  and  inconsistent  with  that  reci- 
procity which  Plato  himself  sets  forth  as  the  fundamental, 
generating,  sustaining,  principle  of  human  society.  If  that 
principle  of  reciprocity  is  to  be  taken  as  the  starting-point, 
you  cannot  discuss  the  behaviour  of  any  individual  towards 
society,  considered  in  reference  to  his  own  happiness,  without 
at  the  same  time  including  the  behaviour  of  society  towards 
him.  Now  Plato,  in  the  conditions  that  he  expressly  prescribes 
for  the  discussion,^  insists  on  keeping  the  two  apart;  and  on 
establishing  a  positive  conclusion  about  the  first,  without  at  all 
including  the  second.  '  He  rejects  peremptorily  the  doctrine— 
^  That  just  behaviour  is  performed  for  the  good  of  others,  apart 
from  the  agent ''.  Yet  if  society  be,  in  the  last  analysis  (as  Plato 
says  that  it  is),  an  exchange  of  services,  rendered  indispensable 
by  the  need  which  every  one  has  of  others — the  services  which 
each  man  renders  are  rendered  /or  the  good  of  others,  as  the 
services  which  they  render  to  him  are  rendered  for  his  good. 
The  just  dealing  of  each  man  is,  in  the  first  instance,  beneficial 
to  others :  in  its  secondary  results,  it  is  for  the  most  part  bene- 
ficial to  himself.'  His  unjust  dealing,  in  like  manner,  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  injurious  to  others :  in  its  secondary  results, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  injurious  to  himself.  Particular  acts  of 
injustice  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  not  injurious, 
nay  even  beneficial,  to  the  unjust  agent :  but  they  are  certain 


1  Plato.  Republic,  ii  p.  S67. 

9  See  tne  instnictiTe  chapter  on  the 
Mond  Sense,  in  Mr.  James  Mill's 
Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Human  Mind.  ch.  xxiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

"The  acuons  from  whicn  men 
derive  advantage  have  all  been  classed 
under  four  titles— Prudence,  Fortitude, 
Justice,  Beneficence.  .  .  When  those 
names  are  applied  to  our  own  acts, 
the  first  two,  Prudent  and  Brave, 
express  acts  which  are  useful  to  our- 
$dvu,  in  ttie  first  instance :  the  latter 
two.  Just  and  Beneficent,  express  acts 


which  are  useful  to  others,  in  the  first 
instance.  .  .  It  is  further  to  be  re> 
marked,  that  those  acts  of  ours  which 
are  primarily  useful  to  ourselves,  are 
secondarily  useful  to  others ;  and 
those  which  are  primarily  useful  to 
others,  are  secondarily  useful  to  our- 
selves.  Thus,  it  is  bv  our  own  pru- 
dence  and  fortitude  that  we  are  Sest 
enabled  to  do  acts  of  justice  and  bene- 
ficence to  others.  And  it  is  by  acts  of 
justice  and  beneficence  to  others,  that 
we  best  dispose  them  to  do  similar 
acts  to  us." 
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to  be  hiirtf al  to  others :  were  it  not  so,  they  would  not  deserve 
to  be  branded  as  injustice.  I  am  required  to  pay  a  debt,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  creditor,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  feeling 
of  security  among  other  creditors — though  the  payment  may 
impose  upon  myself  severe  privation :  indirectly,  indeed,  I  am 
benefited,  because  the  same  law  which  compels  me,  compels 
others  also  to  perform  their  contracts  towards  me.  The  law 
(to  use  a  phrase  of  Aristotle)  guarantees  just  dealing  by  and 
towards  each.^  The  Platonic  Thrasymachus,  therefore,  is  right 
in  80  far  as  he  affirms — That  injustice  is  Malum  Alienumy  and 
justice  Bonum  AKenwn^^  meaning  that  such  is  the  direct  and 
primary  characteristic  of  each.  The  unjust  man  is  one  who 
does  wrong  to  others,  or  omits  to  render  to  others  a  service 
which  they  have  a  right  to  exact,  with  a  view  to  some  undue 
profit  or  escape  of  inconvenience  for  himself:  the  just  man  is 
one  who  abstains  from  wrong  to  others,  and  renders  to  others 
the  full  service  which  they  have  a  right  to  require,  whatever 
hardship  it  may  impose  upon  himself.  A  man  is  called  just  or 
imjust,  according  to  his  conduct  towards  others. 

In  considering  the  main  thesis  of  the  Republic,  we  must  look 
upon  Plato  as  preacher — inculcating  a  belief  which   piatoin 
he  thinks  useful  to  be  diffused  ;  rather  than  as  philo-   S^^^  ** 
sopher,  announcing  general  truths  of  human  nature,   inculcating 
and  laying  down  a  consistent,  scientific,  theory  of  u^g— not 
Ethics.    There  are  occasions  on  which  even  he  him-   ^her^eita- 
self  seems  to  accept  this  character.    "  If  the  fable  of  blishinfl; 
Kadmus  and  the  dragon's  teeth"  (he  maintains)  "with   theory. 
a  great  many  other  stories  equally  improbable,  can  fjjj®®^ 
be  made  matters  of  established  faith,  surely  a  doctrine   Umust  Man 
so  plausible  as  mine,  about  justice  and  injustice,  can  tonic^c^- 
be  easily  taught  and  accredited."*    To  ensure  unani-  monwealth. 
mous  acquiescence,  Plato  would  constrain  all  poets  to  proclaim 

lArittot.   Polit.   iii.  9,  1280,  b.   10,    «r<uoi',  oAAorptoi'  ayoHv,  ^vy4>4pov  rov 

Avm6^pmw    h    <ro^t<rr^«,  cyyvrrH^  oAAq-  ivft^tpov  max  XvcnrcXoOi',  rif  6i  i|TTOKt» 

kott    rStv   iiKait*¥.      Chrysippos    also,  a^vfijfopov. 

writing  against  Plato,  maintained  that        >  See  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  pp.  683-664.    "^ 
Aiueia  was  esaentially  wph^  crepov,  ov        Good  and   simple  j>eople.    in   the 

«pbf   covroi'  (Plutarch,  Stoic.  Bepug-  earljer    times  (says   Plato),   beliered 

nant.  c.  16,  p.  1041  D).  erery  thing  that  was  told  them.    They 

9  Plato,  uepnblic,  ii.  p.  S67  C.    koX  were  more  virtuous  and  just  then  than 

ifnokoytlp  9pa«rviidx^  5ti   rb  ftiw  6i-  they  are  now  (Legg.  iii.  p.  679  C-E)l 
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and  illustrate  his  thesis — and  would  prohibit  ihem  from  uttering 
anything  inconsistent  with  it^  But  these  or  similar  official 
prohibitions  may  be  employed  for  the  upholding  of  any  creed, 
whatever  it  be :  and  have  been  always  employed,  more  or  lesp, 
in  every  society,  for  the  upholding  of  the  prevalent  creed.  Even 
in  the  best  society  conceivable  under  the  conditions  of  human 
life,  assuming  an  ideal  commonwealth  in  which  the  sentiments 
of  just  and  ur^ust  have  received  the  most  systematic,  beneficent, 
and  rational  embodiments,  and  have  become  engraven  on  all  the 
leading  minds — even  then  Plato's  first  assertion — ^That  the  just 
man  is  happy  qvandmime — could  not  be  admitted  without  nnme- 
rous  reserves  and  qualifications.  Justice  must  still  be  done  by 
each  agent,  not  as  a  self-inviting  process,  but  as  an  obligation 
entailing  more  or  less  of  sacrifice  made  by  him  to  the  security 
and  comfort  of  others.  Plato's  second  assertion — That  the  un- 
just man  is  miserable — would  be  more  near  the  truth  ;  because 
the  ideal  commonwealth  is  assumed  to  be  one  in  which  the 
governing  body  has  both  the  disposition  and  the  power  to  punish 
injustice — and  the  discriminating  equanimity,  or  absence  of  anti- 
pathies, which  secures  them  against  punishing  anything  else. 
The  power  of  society  to  inflict  misery  is  far  more  extensive  than 
its  power  of  imparting  happiness.  But  even  thus,  we  have  to  re- 
collect that  the  misery  of  the  unjust  person  arises  not  from  his  in- 
justice per  ie,  but  from  consequent  treatment  at  the  hands  of  others. 
Thus  much  for  the  Platonic  or  ideal  commonwealth.     But 

Compara-      when  we  pess  from  that  hypothesis  into  the  actual 
tlve  h&ppi-  lit  1  iT  .« 

nessofthe     world,  the  case  becomes  far  stronger   against  the 

1  Flato,  Legs-  ii.  pp.  661-062.     II-  doctrines  in  his  Kvpau  Ao^ot  (see  Diog. 

lostrated   in   the   rigid  and  detailed  Laert  x.  150):  Th  r^  ^v<r«*K  SUaiov 

censorship  which  he  imposes  on  the  larl  <rviJ.fioKov  roO  ov/t^coovrof ,  tit  to 

poets  in  the  Republic,  in  the  second  iii|  pkawrtiY  oAAiiXovc  uriii  pKaim900A. 

and  third  books.  Oo-a   twk    ^tftv    t*.^  ^vvcero    owH^icat 

In  the  L^ig.,  howerer,  Plato  pate  wottlo^tu  rit  vwip  rov  fil{|    fiXawntr 

his  thesis  in  a  manner  less  untenable  aAAifXa  fiyfii  fiXanrefftfcu,   wait  rovra 

than  in  the  Republic :— "  Neither  to  ov9<v  ivriv  ovJ^  SUaiov  ov6i    Siunv, 


\         A  very  different  proposition  from  that  ftriii  pka.irr*<r$at,  &c. 

which  is  defended  in  the  Republic;  Lucretius  expresses   the  same — r. 

where  we  are  called  upon  to  Delieve,  1020  :— 

that  the  man  who  acts  justly  wiU  be  "TuncetamiciUamcoeperuntjunffere 

happy,  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  aventcs                                  ^ 

of  others  towards  him.  ••  Pinitimi  inter  se  nee  ladert  nee  vio- 

Bpikurus  laid  down,  as  one  of  the  Mn,"  ^c. 
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trath  of  boUi  Plato's  aaKitions.    Of  actaal  societies,  tvo  in 
ercn  the  best  have   manj  imperfections— the  less  SStiS^ 
good,  many  sttribates  worse  than  imperfections: —  £^13^^^'*' 
^06  virtMiet  eaiiuimum  txiUuim*.    The  dissenter  for  with  it— 
the  better,  is  liable  to  be  cnicified  alonj^de  of  the  ^^  ^ 
diasenter  for  the  wane:  King  Nomos  will  tolerate  nou^inc 

. .,  aodaty  oa 

neiuier.  his  owb 

Plato  as  a  (n^acher  holds  one  language :  as  a  philo-  Pv^^^^^P^^ 
■opher  and  analyst,  another.    When  he  is  exhorting  Oopfaaion 
yoath  to  justice,  or  dissoading  them  from  injustice,  ^I^S^Tdier 
he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  depict  the  lot  of  the  just  ^Suc^i^ 
man  in  the  most  fascinating  colours,  that  of  the  mthe 
mgtut  man  as  the  darkest  contrast  against  it, — with-  Be^a^ 
oat  anj  careful  observance  of  the  line  between  truth 
and  fiddon :  the  fiction,  if  such  there  be,  becomes  in  his  eyes  a 
pia  firauiy  excused  or  even  ennobled  by  its  salutary  tendency. 
But  when  he  drops  this  practical  purpose,  and  comes  to  philoso- 
phise on  the  principles  of  society,  he  then  proclaims  explicitly 
how  great  is  the  difference  between  society  as  it  now  stands,  and 
society  as  it  ought  to  be :  how  much  worse  is  the  condition  of 
the  just,  how  much  less  bad  that  of  the  unjiist  (in  every  sense  of 
the  words,  but  especially  in  the  Platonic  sense)  than  a  perfect 
commonwealth  would  provide.     Between  the  exhortations  of 
Plato  the  preacher,  and  the  social  analysis  of  Plato  the  philo- 
sopher, there  is  a  practical  contradiction,  which  is  all  the  more' 
inconvenient  because  he  passes  backwards  and  forwards  almost 
unconsciously,  from  one  character  to  the  other.    The  splendid 
treatise  called  the  Republic  is  composed  of  both,  in  portions  not 
easy  to  separate. 

The  difference  between  the  two  functions  just  mentioned— the 
preceptor,  and  the  theorizing  philosopher— deserves   Remarks  on 
careful  attention,  especially  in  regard  to  Ethics.    If  I   ^e  contrast 
lay  down  a  theory  of  social  philosophy,  I  am  1>ound  ethical 
to  take  in  aU  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  ethSi*"** 
problem :    to  consider  the  whole  position  of  each  P^cepta. 
individual  in  society,  as  an  agent  affecting  the  security  and  com- 
fort of  others,  and  also  as  a  person  acted  on  by  others,  and  having 
his  security  and  comfort  affected  by  their  behaviour  :  as  subject 
to  obligations  or  duties,  in  the  first  of  the  two  characters — and  ts 
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enjoying  rights  (ie.,  having  others  under  obligation  to  him)  in 
the  second.  This  reciprocity  of  service  and  need — of  obligation 
and  right — is  the  basis  of  social  theory :  its  two  parts  are  in 
indivisible  correlation :  alike  integrant  and  co-essentiaL  But 
when  a  preceptor  delivers  exhortations  on  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  insist  equally  on  each  of  the  two  parts- 
As  a  general  £eu:t  of  human  nature,  it  is  known  that  men  are 
disposed  proprio  motu  to  claim  their  rights,  but  not  so  constantly 
or  equally  disposed  to  perform  their  obligations :  accordingly, 
the  preceptor  insists  upon  this  second  part  of  the  case,  which 
requires  extraneous  support  and  enforcement — ^leaving  tmtouched 
the  first  part,  which  requires  none.  But  the  very  reason  why 
the  second  part  needs  such  support,  is,  because  the  performance 
of  the  obligation  is  seldom  self-inviting,  and  often  the  very 
reverse :  that  is,  because  the  Platonic  doctrine  misrepresents  the 
reality.  The  preceptor  ought  not  to  indulge  in  such  misrepre- 
sentation: he  may  lay  stress  especially  upon  one  part  of  the 
entire  social  theory,  but  he  ought  not  to  employ  fictions  which 
deny  the  necessary  correlation  of  the  other  omitted  part  Many 
preceptors  have  insLsted  on  the  performance  of  obligation,  in 
language  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  considered  a  man  to 
exist  only  for  the  performance  of  obligation,  and  to  have  no 
rights  at  all.  Plato  in  another  way  undermines  equally  the 
integrity  of  the  social  theory,  when  he  contends,  that  the  per- 
formance of  obligations  alone,  without  any  rights,  is  delightful 
per  M,  and  suffices  to  ensure  happiness  to  the  performer.  Herein 
we  can  recognise  only  a  well-intentioned  preceptor,  narrowing 
and  perverting  the  social  theory  for  the  purpose  of  edification  to 
his  hearers. 


J 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

REPUBLIC— REMARKS  ON  THE  PLATONIC 
COMMONWEALTH. 

Ik  my  last  Chapter,  I  disciissed  the  manner  in  which  Plato  had 
endeavoured  to  solve  the  ethical  problem  urged  upon 
him  by  Qlaukon  and  Adeimantus.    But  this  is  not  mMeof&e 
the  entire  purpose  of  the  Republic    Plato,  drawing  Bl^bito_ 
the  closest  parallel  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  ethical  and 
individual,  seeks  solution  of  the  problem  first  in  the  ^ 
former ;  because  it  is  there  (he  says)  written  in  larger  and  clearer 
letters.    He  sketches  the  picture  of  a  perfect  Commonwealth — 
shows  wherein  its  justice  consists — and  proves,  to  his  own  satis- 
fisction,  that  it  will  be  happy  in  and  through  its  justice— p^r  ie. 
This  picture  of  a  Conmionwealth  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  dialogue ;  serving  as  commencement— or 
more  properly  as  intermediate  stage — to  the  Tima3us  and  Eritias. 
Most  critics  have  treated  it  as  if  it  were  the  dominant  and  almost 
exclusive  purpose.    Aristotle,  the  earliest  of  all  critics,  adverts  to 
it  in  this  spirit ;  numbering  Plato  or  the  Platonic  Sokrates 
among  those  who,  not  being  practical  politicians,  framed  schemes 
for  ideal  commonwealths,  like  Pbaleas  or  Hippodamus.    I  shall 
now  make   some  remarks  on  the  political  provisions  of  the 
Platonic  Commonwealth  :  but  first  I  shall  notice  the  very  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  Plato  discovers  therein  the  notions  of 
Justice  and  Injustice. 

The  Platonic  Sokrates  (as  I  remoi  ked  above)  lays  down  as  the 
fundamental,  generating,  principle  of  human  society,   puto  reoog- 
the  reciprocity  of  need  and  service,  essentially  be-  Sj^^JJj,- 
longing  to  human  beings :  exchange  of  services  is  principle  of 
indispensable,  because  each  man  has  many  wants  more  dety— i«wti. 
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than  he  can  himself  supply,  and  thus  needs  the  ser- 
vices of  others  :  while  each  also  can  contrihute  some- 
thing to  supply  the  wants  of  others.  To  this  general 
principle  Plato  gives  a  peculiar  direction.  He  appor- 
tions the  services  among  the  various  citizens  ;  and  he 
provides  that  each  man  shall  be  specialised  for  the 
service  to  which  he  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  confined  to  that 
alone.  No  double  man'  is  tolerated.  How  such  specialisation  is 
to  be  applied  in  detail  among  the  multitude  of  cultivators  and 
other  producers,  Plato  does  not  tell  us.  Each  is  to  have  his  own 
employment:  we  know  no  more.  But  in  regard  to  the  two 
highest  functions,  he  gives  more  information:  first,  the  small 
cabinet  of  philosophical  Elders,'  Chiefs,  or  Rulers — artists  in  the 
craft  of  governing,  who  supply  professionally  that  necessity  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  from  whom  all  orders  emanate :  next^  the 
body  of  Guardians,  Soldiers,  Policemen,  who  execute  the  orders 
of  this  cabinet,  and  defend  the  territory  against  all  enemies. 
Respecting  both  of  these,  Plato  carefully  prescribes  both  the 
education  which  they  are  to  receive,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  to  live.  They  are  to  be  of  both  sexes  inter- 
mingled, but  to  know  neither  family  nor  property  :  they  live  to- 
gether in  barrack,  and  with  common  mess,  receiving  subsistence  and 
the  means  of  decent  comfort,  but  no  more,  from  the  producers  : 
respecting  sexual  relations  and  births,  I  shall  say  more  presently. 
When  Plato  has  provided  thus  much,  he  treats  his  city  as 
already  planted  and  brought  to  consummation.  He 
caniinal  thinks  himself  farther  entitled  to  proclaim  it  as  per- 
anuinedsl  fectly  good,  and  therefore  as  including  the  four  con- 
TOMtituting  stituent  elements  of  Gk^od :  that  is,  as  being  wise, 
GoodorVir-  brave,  temperate,  just.*  He  then  looks  to  find 
SSi^?*'*  wherein  each  of  these  four  elements  resides  :  wisdom 
^ewvii^  resides  specially  in  the  cabinet  of  Rulers — courage 
specially  in  the  Guardians — temperance  and  justice. 


1  Plato,  Rep.  ill.  p.  897  E. 

■The  principle  laid  down  in  the 
Protagoraii  will  be^  remembered— «tf 
ffYMV  T<xKi)v  irok\ol%  ijcoyof  iSuttraii 
(Frotag.  p.  822  D). 

S  Plato,  Repnb.  iv.  pp.  427  D— 428  A. 


o-oc  elij,  w^iroT  'ApCarwoSt  ^  96X19  .  •  . 
OtfiOi  4/Luy  Ti}y  roXtv,  ciwp  opfiStt  yc 
tfKurraif  r 4 KtvK  ayaOifv  cli^at. 
AviyKr^f  *4>'n-  A^Aok  6^,  in  0*0^  r* 
kayl  KOI  av6ptia  nax  a^otitv  maX  ^utala, 
^r\kov.  OvKovVt  o,  Tt  OF  avTwi'  tvfim' 
fuv  iv  avT]},  7i>  vw6koi90P  iortu  rb  ovx 
tvpriiuvovi  &C 
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in  these  two,  but  in  the  producing  multitude  also.  The  two 
last  virtues  are  unrveraal  in  the  Commonwealth.  Temperance 
consists  in  the  harmony  of  opinion  between  the  multitude  and 
the  two  higher  classes  as  to  obedience :  the  Guardians  are  as 
ready  to  obey  as  the  Chiefs  to  command  :  the  multitude  are  also 
for  the  most  part  ready  to  obey — but  should  they  ever  hjl  in 
obedience,  the  Quardians  are  prepared  to  lend  their  constraining 
force  to  the  authority  of  the  Chiefs.  Having  thus  settled  three 
out  of  the  four  elements  of  Gkxxi,  which  enumeration  he  assumes 
to  be  exhaustive — Plato  assumes  that  what  remains  must  be 
Justice.  This  remainder  he  declares  to  be — ^That  each  of  the 
three  portions  of  the  Commonwealth  performs  its  own  work  and 
nothing  else  :  and  this  is  Justice.  Justice  and  Temperance  are 
thus  common  to  all  the  three  portions  of  the  Commonwealth : 
while  Wisdom  and  Prudence  belong  entirely  to  the  Chiefs,  and 
Courage  entirely  to  the  Quardians. 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  Ethical  Theory,  Prudence,  Courage, 
Temperance,  JuAtice,  are  assumed  as  an  exhaustive   pj^n,--., 
enumeration  of  virtues  :  each  distinct  from  the  other  tion  of 
three,  but  all  together  including  the  whole  of  Virtue.^  ^SSirtl??* 
Through  Cicero  and  others,  these  four  have  come  ^J^jJ^. 
down  as  the  cardinal  virtues.     From  whom  Plato  cail^eoxy. 
derived  it,  I  do  not  know  :  not  certainly  from  the  eifaoei  the 
historical  Sokrates,  who  resolved  the  last  three  into  b?twe«o*° 
the  first'    Nor  is  it  indeed  in  harmony  with  Plato's  Tempenmoe 
own  view :  for  temperance  and  justice  are  substan-   *"     ^  **• 
tially  coincident,  in  his  explanation  of  them  (since  he  does  not 
recognise  the  characteristic  feature  of  Justice,  as  directly  tending 
to  the  good  of  a  person  other  than  the  agent) :  and  the  line,  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  part  them,  is  obscure  as  well  as  unim- 
portant     Schleiermacher — who    admits    that   the   distinction 
drawn  here  between  Temperance  and  Justice  is  altogether  forced 


1  Plat.  Bep.  !▼.  p.  482  B.    ri  {i  B}i  sXenoph.  Mem.  iiL  9,  4-5.    (to^Um 

firr^ot  ir^Xtf,  ritroT  &y  cii|;  ^^Aov  yip  Compare  the  discunion  of  crw^po- 

in  rovT6  cortr  if  dtfcaiovvi'ii.  crvrq,  It.  6,  9*11,  where  Sokrates  en- 

Cknnpare  p.  444  D,  where  he  defines  forces  the  practice  of  it  on  the  groond 

'A^MT^  —  'ApcTii    lUv    ipa.    M«    coixfv.  that  it  ensured  to  a  man  both  more 

vytctd   Tc   ri%  ay  «ii|   k<u  jcoAAof   coi  pleasures   and    greater   pleasures,  of 

tvtiia  irvrnt  *   xaxia  Ik,  v6<rov  re  col  which  he  would  deprive  himself  ix  he 

al^off  KoT  ivMrtuu  were  foolish  enough  to  be  intemperate. 
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— supposes  that  Plato  took  up  this  quadruple  classification,  be- 
cause he  found  it  already  established  in  the  common,  non-theo- 
rising, consciousness.^  If  this  be  true,  the  real  distinction 
between  Justice  (as  directly  bearing  on  the  rights  of  another 
person)  and  Temperance  (as  directly  concerning  only  the  future 
happiness  of  the  agent  himself^  which  iB  one  of  the  most 
important  distinctions  in  Ethics — ^must  have  been  already  felt, 
without  being  formulated,  in  the  common  mind  :  and  Plato,  by 
retaining  the  two  words,  but  eflfacing  the  distinction  between  the 
two,  and  giving  a  new  meaning  to  Justice — ^took  a  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  He  himself  however  tells  us,  that  the  defini- 
tion, here  given  of  Justice,  iB  not  his  own ;  but  that  he  had 
heard  it  enunciated  by  many  others  before  him.^  What  makes 
this  more  remarkable  is.  That  the  same  definition  (to  do  your 
own  business  and  not  to  meddle  with  other  people's  business)  is 
what  we  read  in  the  Charmid&s  as  delivered  respecting  Temper- 
ance, by  Charmides  and  Kritias : '  delivered  by  them,  and 
afterwards  pulled  to  pieces  in  cross-examination  by  Sokrates. 
Herein  we  see  farther  proof  how  little  distinction  Plato  drew 
between  Justice  and  Temperance. 

From  whomsoever  Plato  may  have  derived  this  ethical  classi- 
fication— Virtue  as  a  whole,  distributed  into  four  varieties — 1. 
Prudence  or  Knowledge — 2.  Courage  or  Energy — 3.  Temperance 
— 4.  Justice — ^we  find  it  here  placed  in  the  foreground  of  his 
doctrine,  respecting  both  the  collective  Commonwealth  and  the 


1  Sehleiermacher,  EinL  cam  Staat,  passage  :—'*  A  aophUtU  ergo  vulgata 

pp.  2&-2Q.    "  Dieser  TB4el  trifft  hikSh-  hasc  <ri>»^pocrvin|f  definiUo :  ad  juttUiam 

•tens  die  Aofstellang  Jener  Tier   za-  qnoqae  ab  iisdem  at  yidetur,  trandata. 

sammengehbrigen  Tugenden ;   welche  BepabL  i?.  p.  433  (the  passage  cited 

Platon  offenbar  genag  nar  mit  rich-  in  note  preceMling).    Quo  pertinent  ilia 

ijgem  praktischen  Sinne  aas  Ehrf  orcht  Cioeronis,  De  Oinciis,  L  0,  2.    Item  ad 

(tur  das  Bestehende  anfgenommen  hat :  mrutUnHam,  Aristot.  Bth.  Nicom.  rl,  8, 

wie  rie  denn  schon  aaf  dieselbe  Weiae  Philoeopho  vero  hoc  tribait  Sokrates, 

aos  dem   gemeinen  Gebraach  in  die  Qorffias,  p.  626).** 
Lehrweise  des  Sokrates  Uberg^angen        Tne  definition  given  in  the  Char- 

sind."  midOs    appears    plainly    ascribed    to 

•  i>i-*->    Y>^..«v    I-    »   J09  A         »  Kritias  as  its  author  (p.  182  Dl    The 
« Plato,  Repub.  It.  p.  483  A.    rat  affirnuiUon  that  it  waS  "a  sophistis 

unjoTt  yt  rhra  ovrov  irparreiF  itoi  ^ij  yulgata."  and  afterwards  tmn^erred 

wokvwpayj^rtiy    ««tatoavn,    tcrri.    ««u  bP^Se  same  to  Justice,  is  made 

Tovro  «AX«K  T.  iroXX«i.  a«,ic6a-  ^thout  any  authority  produced ;  and 

fJlmV!^'i.M*n^i«R        **   «V»l««^»'.  J.  expross^  in  the  language  Iisnal 

Compare  hi  p.  406  E.  ^^  ^^  Platonic  commeStators,  who 

•  See     Charmidte,     pp.      161-162.  treat  the  Sophista  as  a  philosoiMdcal 
Heindorf  obsenrea  in  his  note  on  this  sect  or  schooL 
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individual  man.^  He  professes  to  understand  and  explain  what 
they  are — to  reason  upon  them  all  with  confidence — and  to  apply 
them  to  very  important  conclusions. 

But  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  ask,  how  these  professions 
harmonise  with  the  dialogues  reviewed  in  my  pre-  a«  ^  # 
ceding  volumes.  No  reader  will  have  forgotten  the  are  here  m- 
doubts  and  difficulties,  exposed  by  the  Sokratic  Elen-  ^h&^uuI 
chus  throughout  the  Dialogues  of  Search :  the  con-  ^^^ 
fessed  inability  of  Sokrates  himself  to  elucidate  them,  thoagh'in 
while  at  the  same  time  his  contempt  for  the  false  {^^^£^ 
persuasion  of  knowledge — ^for  those  who  talk  confi-  appear  tod*, 
dently  about  matters  which  they  can  neither  explain  and  foU  of 
nor  defend — is  expressed  without  reserve.  Now,  SJSkSlttea. 
when  we  turn  to  the  Hippias  Major,  we  find  Sokrates 
declaring,  that  no  man  can  affinn,  and  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  pretend  to  affirm,  what  particular  matters  are  beauti- 
ful (fine,  honourable)  or  ugly  (mean,  base),  unless  he  knows  and 
can  explain  what  Beauty  is.'  A  similar  declaration  appears  in 
the  Menon,  where  Sokrates  treats  it  as  absurd  to  affirm  or  deny 
any  predicate  respecting  a  Subject,  until  you  have  satisfied  your- 
self that  you  know  what  the  Subject  itself  is :  and  where  he 
farther  proclaims,  that  as  to  Virtue,  he  does  not  know  what  it  is, 
and  that  he  has  never  yet  found  any  one  who  did  know.*  Such 
ignorance  is  stated  at  tlie  end  of  the  dialogue  not  less  emphati- 
cally than  at  the  beginning.  Again,  respecting  the  four  varieties 
or  parts  of  Virtue.  The  first  of  the  four.  Prudence— (Wisdom — 
Knowledge) — ^has  been  investigated  in  the  The»t£tus — one  of  the 
most  elaborate  of  all  the  Platonic  dialogues :  several  dififerent 
explanations  of  it  are  proposed  by  Theaet<§tus,  and  each  is  shown 
by  Sokrates  to  be  tmtenable ;  the  problem  remains  imsolved  at 
last  As  to  Courage  and  Temperance,  we  have  not  been  more 
fortunate.  The  Lach&s  and  Chaimid^s  exhibit  nothing  but  a 
fruitless  search  both  for  one  and  for  the  other.  And  here  the 
case  is  more  remarkable ;  because  in  the  Loch^  one  of  the 

1  In  some  of  the  Platonic  Dialosncs  rate  constitQent,  seemingly  becaose  oo 

theee  fonr  varieiief  are  not  nnderstood  matters   of  piety  he  ei^oina  direct 

as  exhausting  the  sum  total  of  Virtue :  reference  to  Apollo  and  the  Delphiui 

4  &«rt^TiM  is  included  also ;  see  Lachfis,  oracle  (Rep.  iv.  p.  427  BX 
p.  199  D,  Protagoras,  p.  820  D,  Euthy-        >  Plat  Hipp.  MaJ.  pp.  286  D,  804  C. 
phron,  pp.  6-0.    Plato  does  not  advert        >  Plato,  Menon,  pp.  71  B-C,  86  B, 

to  rb  •o'top  in  the  Bepablic  as  a  sepa-  100  B. 
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several  definitions  of  Courage,  tendered  to  Sokrates  and  refuted 
by  him,  is,  the  very  definition  of  Courage  delivered  by  him  in 
the  Republic  as  complete  and  satisfactory  :  while  in  the  Char- 
mid^  one  of  the  definitions  of  Temperance,  refuted,  and  even 
treated  as  scarcely  intelligible,  by  Sokrates  (t6  irparrcty  rck  4avrov} 
is  the  same  as  that  which  Sokrates  in  the  Republic  relies  on  as  a 
valid  definition  of  Justice.^  Lastly,  every  one  who  has  read  the 
Parmenid^  will  remember  the  acute  objections  there  urged 
against  the  Platonic  hypothesis  of  substantive  Ideas,  participated 
in  by  particulars  :  of  which  objections  no  notice  is  taken  in  the 
Republic,  though  so  much  is  said  therein  about  these  Ideas,  in 
regard  to  the  training  of  the  philosophical  Chiefs. 

If  we  revert  to  these  passages  (and  many  others  which  might 
DifBonltief  ^  produced)  of  past  dialogues,  we  shall  find  no  means 
jjjtm-  provided  of  harmonising  them  with  the  Republic, 
ofarlflftped  The  logical  and  ethical  difficulties  still  exist :  they 
by  Plato.  la^YQ  never  been  elucidated  :  the  Republic  does  not 
pretend  to  elucidate  them,  but  overlooks  or  overleaps  them. 
In  composing  it,  Plato  has  his  mind  full  of  a  different  point  of 
view,  to  which  he  seeks  to  give  full  effect.  While  his  spokes- 
man Sokrates  was  leader  of  opposition,  Plato  delighted  to  arm 
him  with  the  maximum  of  negative  cross-examining  acuteness : 
but  here  Sokrates  has  passed  over  to  the  ministerial  benches^ 
and  has  undertaken  the  difficult  task  of  making  out  a  case  in 
reply  to  the  challenge  of  Glaukon  and  Adeimantus.  No  new 
leader  of  opposition  is  allowed  to  replace  him.  The  splendid 
constructive  effort  of  the  Republic  would  have  been  spoiled,  if 
exposed  to  such  an  analytical  cross-examination  as  that  which 
we  read  in  Menon,  Lach^  or  CharmidSs. 

In  remarking  upon  the  Platonic  Republic  as  a  political  scheme 
Bthical  and  only,  we  pass  from  the  Platonic  point  of  view  to  the 
ISSaor^m-  Aristotelian :  that  is,  to  the  discussion  of  Ethics  and 
bjMdby  Politics  as  separate  subjects,  though  adjoining  and 
treated         partially  overlapping  each  other.      Plato  conceives 


1  See  LachSs  p.   105   A.     riiv  rStv  raffe  to  be  ^^  ^^ytfm  Koprtpia)  pat  by 

B^ttmy       KoX       $app<iX4wy       inirniiJLriv,  SoKTates — ^    e  t  s    ri    ^poviyuo^ ;    COm- 

pp.    196   C  -199   A-E— in    the    cross*  pared  with  Republic,  iv.  pp.  429  C, 

examination  of  Nikias  by  Sokrates:  490  B,  433  C.    See  also  Cnarmidte» 

and  the  question  in  the  cross-esamina-  pp.  161   B,  162  B-C,  compared  with 

tion  of  Ijudids  (who  has  defined  Ck>a-  Republic,  iv.  p.  488  B-D. 
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the  two  in  intimate  union,  and  even  employs  violent  W'*  ^ 
metaphora  to  exaggerate  the  intimacy.     Xenophon 
also  conceives  them  in  close  conjunction.    Aristotle  goes  farther 
in  separating  the  two :  a  great  improvement  in  regard  to  the 
speculative  dealing  with  both  of  them.  ^ 

I^  following  the  example  of  Aristotle,  we  criticise  the  Platonic 
Bepublic  as  a  scheme  of  political  constitution,  we  find   puitonlc 
that  on  most  points  which  other  theorists  handle  at  ^^2Sl— 
ooDsiderable  length,  Plato  is  intentionally  silent    His  only  u  out* 
project  is  an  outline  and  nothing  more.     He  deli-   tiaUyS^d 
neates  fully  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  great  Levia-   ^P- 
than,  but   leaves    the   rest  in   very   faint   outline.      He  an- 
nounces explicitly  the  purpose  of  all  his  arrangements,  to  obtain 
happiness  for  the  whole  city  :  by  which  he  means,  not  happiness 
for  the  greatest  number  of  individuals,  but  for  the  abstract  unity 
called  the  City,  supposed  to  be  capable  of  happiness  or  misery, 
apart  from  any  individuals,  many  or  few,  composing  iiJ    Each 
individual  is  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  contri- 
butory to  the  happiness  of  the  whole — and  to  do  nothing  else. 
Each  must  be  content  with  such  happiness  as  consists  with  his 
own  exclusive  employment* 

The  Chiefis  or  Rulers  are  assumed  to  be  both  specially  qualified 
and  specially  trained  for  the  business  of  governing.   Absolute 
Their  authority  is  unlimited :   they  represent  that  role  of  a 


iThe  oondndinff  chapter  of  the 
Nikomachean  Bthice  contains  some 
striking  renaarks  npon  this  separation. 

s  Plato,  BepabUc.  !▼.  pp.  420-42L 
The  objection  that  the  Guardians  will 
have  no  happiness,  is  put  by  Plato 
into  the  mouth  of  Adeimantus,  but  is 
denied  by  S<Arates;  who,  however. 
says  that  eren  if  it  were  true  he  ooula 
not  admit  it  as  applicable,  since  what 
he  wishes  is  that  the  entire  common- 
wealth shall  be  happy.  Aristotle 
(Politia  a  6,  1284,  6.16)  repeats  the 
objection  of  Adeimantus,  and  declares 
that  collective  happiness  (not  enjoyed 
by  some  individuajs)  is  impossible 

See  the  valuable  chapter  on  Ideal 
BlodeU   in  Politics  (voL  ii.  ch.  xxii. 

L2S6  seq.)  in  Sir  ueorge  Comewall 
wis's  Treatise  on  the  methods  of 
Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics. 
The  different  ideal  models  framed  by 
theorists  ancient  and  modem,  Plato 


amon^  the  number,  are  there  collected^ 
with  judicious  remarks  in  comparing 
and  appredaUng  them. 

s  Plato.  Republic,  iv.  p.  421  C. 

He  lays  down  this  minute  sub- 
division and  speciality  of  aptitude  in 
individuala  as  a  fundsmiental  propeitr 
of  human  nature.  Repub.  iii.  p.  806  B, 
xal  in  yt  rovriav  ^oivtrai  iloi  cif 
iTfUKf>&npa  KaTOKtKtpftJiTlirOeu  ^  rav 
ayBptairov  ^vtriK,  &0. 

Compare  Xenophon,  Cyropted.  ii. 
1,  21,  wnere  the  same  principle  is  laid 
down.  Another  passage  in  the  same 
treatise  (Cyropied.  viii.  2,  6)  is  also 
interesting.  Xenophon  there  contiasts 
the  smaller  towns,  where  many  trades 
were  combined  in  the  same  hand  and 
none  of  the  works  well  performed,  with 
the  larger  towns,  where  there  was  a 
minuter  8ubdivi.<don  of  labour,  each 
man  doing  one  work  only,  and  d(Hng 
it  welL 
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and 


phofs— 
Careful 
pecaliar 
trainlDfc  of 
the  Guar- 
dians. 


fewphOoao.  One  Infallible  Wise  Man,  whom  Plato  frequently 
appeals  to  (in  the  Politikus,  Kriton,  Gorgias,  and 
other  dialogues),  but  never  names.  They  are  a  very 
small  number,  perhaps  only  one:  the  persons  natu- 
rally qualified  being  very  few,  and  even  they  requiring 
the  severest  preparatory  training.  The  Guardians,  all  of  them 
educated  up  to  a  considerable  point,  both  obey  themselves  the 
orders  of  these  few  Chiefs,  and  enforce  obedience  upon  the  pro- 
dnctive  multitude.  Of  this  last-mentioned  multitude,  consti- 
tating  numerically  almost  the  whole  city,  we  hear  little  or 
nothing :  except  that  the  division  of  labour  is  strictly  kept  up 
among  them,  and  that  neither  wealth  nor  poverty  is  allowed  to 
grow  up.^  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  Plato  does  not  point 
oat:  nor  does  he  indicate  how  the  mischievous  working  (t.e., 
mischievous,  in  his  point  of  view,  and  as  he  declares  it)  of  the 
proprietary  and  the  family  relations  is  to  be  obviated.  His 
scheme  tacitly  assumes  that  separate  property  and  family  are  to 
subsist  among  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  but  not  funong 
the  Guardians :  he  proclaims  explicitly,  that  if  the  proprietary 
relations  or  the  family  relations  were  permitted  among  the 
"Guardians,  entire  corruption  of  their  character  would  ensue.^ 
Among  the  Demos  or  multitude,  he  postulates  nothing  except 
unlimited  submission  to  the  orders  of  the  Rulers  enforced 
through  the  Guardians.  The  regulative  powers  of  the  Rulers 
are  assumed  to  be  of  omnipotent  efficacy  against  every  cause  of 
mischief^  subject  only  to  one  condition — That  the  purity  of  the 
golden  breed,  together  with  the  Platonic  training  and  discipline, 
3xe  to  be  maintained  among  them  unimpaired . 

Everything  in  the  Platonic  Republic  turns  upon  this  elaborate 
training  of  the  superior  class :  most  of  all,  the  Chiefs  or  Rulers 
—next,  the  Soldiers  or  Guardians.  Besides  this  training,  they 
are  required  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  will  prevent 
them  from  feeling  any  private  or  separate  interest  of  their  own, 
apart  from  or  adverse  to  that  of  the  multitude.  "  Every  man " 
-(says  Plato)  "will  best  love  those  whose  advantage  he  believes 
to  coincide  with  his  own,  and  when  he  is  most  convinced 
that  "  if  they  do  well,  he  himself  will  do  well  also :  if  not, 


1  Plato,  Bepnbliu,  ir.  p.  421. 


a  Plato,  Republic  Ui.  p.  417. 
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not"  ^    "  The  Rulers  must  be  wise,  powerful,  and  affectionately 
solicitous  for  the  city." 

These  then  are  the  two  circumstances  which  Plato  works  out  •. 
The  Education  of  the  Rulers  and  Guardians :  Their  position 
and  circumstances  in  regard  to  each  other  and  to  the  remaining 
multitude.  He  does  not  himself  prescribe,  or  at  least  he  pre- 
flcribes  but  rarely,  what  is  to  be  enacted  or  ordered.  He  creates 
the  generals  and  the  soldiers ;  he  relies  upon  the  former  for 
ordering,  upon  the  latter  for  enforcing,  aright^ 

On  this  point  we  may  usefully  compare  him  with  his  contem- 
porary Xenophon.  He,  like  Plato,  presents  himself  compariaon 
to  mankind  as  a  preceptor  or  schoolmaster,  rather  ^^th  Xmio- 
tlUbi  as  a  lawgiver.  Most  Grecian  cities  (he  remarks)  phon— 
left  the  education  of  youth  in  the  hands  of  parents,  .^^^o- 
and  permitted  adults  to  choose  their  own  mode  of  niicus. 
life,  subject  only  to  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  laws :  that  is, 
of  abstaining  from  certain  defined  offences,  and  of  performing 
certain  defined  obligations — under  penalties  if  such  obedience 
were  not  rendered.  From  this  mode  of  proceeding  Xenophon 
dissents,  and  commends  the  Spartan  Lawgiver  Lykurgus  for 
departing  from  it'  To  regulate  public  matters,  without  regu- 
lating the  private  life  of  the  citizens,  appeared  to  him  impos- 
sible.' At  Sparta,  the  citizen  was  subject  to  authoritative 
regulation,  from  childhood  to  old  age.  In  the  public  education, 
or  in  the  public  drill,  he  was  constantly  under  supervision, 
going  through  prescribed  exercises.  This  produced,  according 
to  Xenophon,  "  a  city  of  pre-eminent  happiness  ".  He  proclaims 
and  follows  out  the  same  peculiar  principle,  in  his  ideal  scheme 
of  society  called  the  Persian  laws.  He  embodies  in  the  Cyro- 
psedia  the  biography  of  a  model  chief^  trained  up  from  his  youth 
in  (what  Xenophon  calls)  the  Persian  system,  and  applying  the 
virtues  acquired  therein  to  military  exploits  and  to  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind.  The  Persian  polity,  in  which  the  hero  Cyrus 
receives  his  training,  is  described.     Instead  of  leaving  indivi- 

1  Plato,  Republic,  iii.  p.  412  D.  3  Xenophon,   Rep.  Lacedaem.  I   2. 

Koi  iiiv  rovTO  y'  av  liAXiara  ^lAoi,  Avxovpyof,  ov  fufi7i<rafitv0i    ras  oAAoc 

if  ^vu/^dpttv  ^oiro  rd  avrd  «ai  covrc^,  v6Xtit,    oAAd    icai    ivavria    yvovt     raif 

Kot  ora¥  /uuiAicrra  ckciVov   ii*¥  cv   wfMT-  wKtitrrai^,    rrpotxowav    cvjatfioytf    tjiv 

rorrof  oii^rai   (viifiaiynif  xal  iavrtf  cv  warpiia  dWJei{«i'. 

"oJSiiS i'-^'iS^HSl:  •  CO""*" Ptato.  Legg.  rt.  p.  780  A. 
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duals  to  their  own  free  will,  except  as  to  certain  acts  or  absti- 
nences specifically  enjoined,  this  polity  placed  every  one  under 
a  regimental  training :  which  both  shaped  his  character  before- 
hand, so  as  to  make  sure  that  he  should  have  no  disposition  to 
commit  offences* — and  subjected  him  to  perpetual  supervision 
afterwards,  commencing  with  boyhood  and  continued  to  old  age, 
through  the  four  successive  stages  of  boys,  youths,  mature  men, 
and  elders. 

This  general  principle  of  combining  polity  with  education,  is 
Both  f  fundamental  both  with  Plato  and  Xenophon:  to  a 
thfimcom-  great  degree,  it  is  retained  also  by  Aristotle.  The 
with^^  lawgiver  exercises  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  temx>oral 
gj^on—  function.  He  does  not  content  himself  with  prohibi- 
witbspiri-  tions  and  punishments,  but  provides  for  fashioning 
*"■*•  every  man's   character  to  a  predetermined   model, 

through  systematic  discipline  begun  in  childhood  and  never 
discontinued.  This  was  the  general  scheme,  realised  at  Sparta  in 
a  certain  manner  and  degree,  and  idealised  both  by  Plato  and 
Xenophon.  The  full  application  of  the  scheme,  however,  is 
restricted,  in  all  the  three,  to  a  selggt  body  of  qualified  citizens ; 
who  are  assumed  to  exercise  dominion  or  headship  over  the 
remaining  community.' 

Thus  far  the  general  conception  of  Xenophon  and  Plato  is 
DlflEerences  si^^il^  •  J^t  there  are  material  differences  between 
between  them.  In  Xenophon,  the  ultimate  purpose  is,  to  set 
Character  forth  the  personal  qualities  of  Cyrus  :  to  which  pur- 
of  Gyros.  p^g^  ^^^q  description  of  the  general  training  of  the 
citizens  is  preparatory,  occupying  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Cyropaedia,  and  serving  to  explain  the  system  out  of  which 
Cyrus  sprang.  And  the  character  of  Cyrus  is  looked  at  in 
reference  to  the  government  of  mankind.     Xenophon  had  seen 


1  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  L  2,  2-6.^  Olroi 
a  d(MCOv<nv  O'.  KOfiot  apx<cr$ax  rou  KOii^v 
aya0ov  itnfitXovfi-tyot,  ovk  ivBtv  oOtvntp 
iv  rai^  irA«i<rrai?  iroXccrii'  ap\ovT<u..  At 
flip  yap  irXciorai  iroAeif,  a^ctcrai  vox- 
ivitiv  oirwf  Ti$  i64Xfi  rovf  cavrov  irolSaf 
Ktti  avTOVC  Tovc  1^p«7^vrcpovc  oiruf  cdc- 
A,ov<rt  diaycii',  tvtira  irpo<TTaTTOV<ri¥ 
avTov«  fxj)  KAc'irTcii'.  .  .  .  Ot  £i  H€p<riKo\ 
v6iu>i  vpoKa^Qvrti  ciri/icAoin-cu  oirwc  TT}y 
ao^¥  iiif  roiovroi  icrovrtu,  oi  iroAirot, 
otoi  wovripov  TtKOf  fi  aivxpoO  cpyov  i^U- 


s  In  Xenophon,  all  Persians  are  sap* 
posed  to  be  legally  admissible  to  the 
public  traininje; ;  bnt  in  practice,  none 
can  frequent  inconstantly  except  those 
whose  families  can  maintain  them 
without  labour ;  nor  can  any  be  re- 
ceived into  the  advanced  stages,  except 
those  who  have  passed  through  tne 
lower.  Hence  none  go  re^y  through 
the  training  except  the  UomotimoL 
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goyemments,  of  all  sorts,  resisted  and  overthrown — despotisms, 
oligarchies,  democracies.     His  first  inference  from  these  facts 
is,   that  man  is  a  very  difficult   animal   to    govern : — much 
more  difficult  than  sheep  or  oxen.      But  on  farther  reflection 
lie  recognises  that  the  problem  is  noway  insoluble :  that  a  ruler 
may  make  sure  of  ruling  mankind  with  their  own  consent,  and 
of  obtaining  hearty  obedience — provided  that  he  goes  to  work  in 
an  intelligent  manner.^    Such  a  ruler  is  described  in  Cjrrus ; 
who  both  conquered  many  distant  and  unconnected  nations, — 
and  governed  them,  when  conquered,  skilfully,  so  as  to  ensure 
complete  obedience  without  any  active  discontent    The  abilities 
and  exploits  of  Cyrus  thus  step  far  beyond  the  range  of  the 
systematic  Persian  discipline,  though  that  discipline  is  repre- 
sented as  having  first  formed  both  his  character  and  that  of  his 
immediate  companions.    He  is  a  despot  responsible  to  no  one, 
but  acting  with  so  much  sagacity,  justice,  and  benevolence,  that 
his  subjects  obey  him  willingly.      His  military  orders  are  ar- 
ranged with  the  utmost  prudence  and  calculation  of  consequences. 
He  promotes  the  friends  who  have  gone  through  the  same  dis- 
cipline with  himself^  to  be  satraps  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
exacting  from  them  submission,  and  tribute-collection  for  himself, 
together  with  just  dealing  towards  the  subjects.      Each  satrap 
is    required  to  maintain   his    ministers,  officers,  and    soldiers 
around  him  under  constant  personal  inspection,  with  habits  of 
temperance  and  constant  exercise  in  hunting.^    These  men  and 
the  Persians  generally,  constitute  the  privileged  class  and  the 
military  force  of  the  empire :  •  the  other  mass  of  subjects  are  not 
only  kept  disarmed,  but  governed  as  **gen8  tailUahles  et  corvi- 
ables  ".    Moreover,  besides  combining  justice  and  personal  activity 
with  generosity  and  winning  manners,  Cyrus  does  not  neglect 
such  ceremonial  artifices  and  pomp  as  may  impose  on  the  imagi- 
nation of  spectators.*    He  keeps  up  designedly  not  merely  com- 


1  Xenoph.  C^p.  L   1,  8.     'Ji¥  nt  6,  13,  Tii.  5,  79.    Tiii.  5,  24 :  ci  6i  ov, 

iwt9raiU¥ttt  rovro  wpdrrg.  «  Kvpc,  ciraptfcif  raU  jrafiov<raxt  rvyotf^ 

Compare  Xenopn.  Economic,  c.  xzL  tTtxctp^o-tif  Kol^ntpirity  a^x**-^  km 

when  ri  i9tX6vrt»v  ipxt^v  is  declared  irXcovc^if,   MO-vcp   rwv  aKKmVf 

to  be  a  saperhaman  good,  while  rb  Ac. 
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petition  but  mutual  jealooey  and  iU-wiU  among  those  aionnd 
him.  And  he  ia  careful  that  the  mo6t  faithful  among  them  shall 
be  pieced  on  hie  left  hand  at  the  banquet,  because  that  aide  is  the 
moat  exposed  to  treacherj.' 
What  is  chiefl;  present  to  the  mind  of  Xenophon  is,  a  select 
fraction  of  citizens  paning  their  whole  lives  in  a  regi- 
tio  gmiu  mental  training  like  that  of  I^cediemon  :  uniformity 
*Sii^"  of  habits,  exact  obedience,  the  strongeat  bodily  exer- 
PncUcal  cise  combined  with  the  aimpleet  nutritiTe  diet,  perfect 
B<Ani%~  command  of  the  pfajraical  appetites  and  necessities,  so 
^jjlfj^^  that  no  such  thing  as  spitting  or  blowii^  the  nose  ia 
nnbm  seen.'  Hie  grand  pnipose  of  the  sjetem,  as  at  Sputa,* 
is  warlike  efficiency ;  war  beinn  regarded  as  the 
natural  state  of  man.  The  j'ounget  citizens  learn  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  javelin,  the  older  that  of  the  sword  and  shield.  Aa  war 
I«quiies  not  merely  perfectly  trained  soldiers,  but  also  the 
initiatiTe  of  a  superior  individual  chie^  so  Xenophon  assumes  in 
die  chief  of  these  men  (like  Agemlaue  at  Sparta)  an  nnrivalled 
geniua  for  command.  The  Xenophontic  Cyras  is  altogether  a 
practical  man.  We  are  not  told  that  he  leamt  anything  except 
in  common  with  the  real.  Neither  he  nor  they  receive  any 
musical  or  literary  training.  The  course  which  they  go  throu^ 
is  altogether  ethical,  gymnaatical,  and  military.  Their  boyhood 
is  passed  in  learning  justice  and  temperance,*  which  are  made 
express  subjects  of  teaching  by  Xenophon  and  under  express 
masters :  Xenophon  thus  supplies  tlie  deficiency  so  often  lamented 
by  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  who  remarks  that  neither  at  AtlienB 
nor  elsewhere  can  be  find  either  teaching  or  teacher  of  justice. 
Cyrus  learns  justice  and  tempei&nce  along  with  the  rest,'  but  he 
does  not  learn  more  than  the  rest :  nor  does  Xenophon  perform 

1  Zmoph.  Crntp.  Till.  1,  lUL  4, 1.         tbair  lelliiwa.    Ab  an  baUaa  ot  this 

'  Xenoph    l>rap  I.  «,  la,  rtil.  1,  13,    nmcHcB,  we  And  the  woll-known  i4to- 

tUI.  a,  B.     He  InifaU  nputodlf  npoD    dJcBtioD  by  joung  Crnui  b«tTeea  the 

thlinolnt.    COmpan a entlaiu pun<8    great  boy  uiil  the  lltliB boy.  In  r«nnt 

'n  aa  MeditatloDi  of  HUkhs  Auhh    to  Uie  two  coAtg  ;  md  a  very  Initnic- 

be  prtadpls 


niniu,  tL  so.  tiva  Illustration  It 

>  Fkto,  Legg.  I.  p.  VX,    PlatantL  ol  pmportr  (Cyrnp. 

I^knig.   Ifi.     Compsra  hfbag.    ud        '  Xenopb,  Cyrui 

Ham.  c  t.  II^Ttu  In  bideed  rei 

•  Xsnopbon.  Cjiop.  L  1,  (M.  Uken  lenaiu  from  -  , 

Ths  bota  are  appoioUd  to  wUn.  tbe  art  rov  n/^rrit'':  but  these  lo- 

dlcatfi,  luinsr  tfas  ■aperrf^on  of  the  ■oni  ware  meagre,  eomprisuig  Tffth^ng 

tMsbar,  in  dlapnM  wokh  oceor  among  bsfond  ti  tarrua.  L  8, 12-U. 
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liis  promise  of  explaining  by  what  education  such  extraordinary 
genius  for  command  is  brought  about^  The  superior  character 
of  Cyrus  is  assumed  and  described,  but  noway  accounted  for : 
indeed  his  rank  and  position  at  the  court  of  Astyages  (in  which 
he  stands  distinguished  from  the  other  Persians)  present  nothing 
but  temptations  to  indulgence,  partially  countervailed  by  wise 
counsel  from  his  father  Eambyses.  We  must  therefore  consider 
Cyrus  to  be  a  king  by  nature,  like  the  chief  bee  in  each  hive  ^ — 
an  untaught  or  self-taught  genius,  in  his  excellence  as  general 
and  emperor.  He  obtains  only  one  adventitious  aid  peculiar  to 
himself.  Being  of  divine  progeny,  he  receives  the  special  favour 
and  revelations  of  the  Qods,  who,  in  doubtful  emergencies, 
communicate  to  him  by  signs,  omens,  dreams,  and  sacrifices, 
what  he  ought  to  do  and  what  he  ought  to  leave  undone.'  Such 
privileged  communications  are  represented  as  indispensable  to 
the  success  of  a  leader :  for  though  it  was  his  duty  to  learn  all 
that  could  be  learnt,  yet  even  after  he  had  done  this,  so  much 
imcertainty  remained  behind,  that  his  decisions  were  little  better 
than  a  lottery.*  The  Gods  arranged  the  sequences  of  events 
partly  in  a  regular  and  decypherable  manner,  so  that  a  man  by 
diligent  study  might  come  to  understand  them :  but  they  reserved 
many  important  events  for  their  own  free-will,  so  as  not  to  be 
intelligible  by  any  amount  of  human  study.  Here  the  wisest 
man  was  at  fault  no  less  than  the  most  ignorant :  nor  could  he 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  them  except  by  special  revelation 
solicited  or  obtained.  The  Gods  communicated  such  peculiar 
knowledge  to  their  favourites,  but  not  to  every  one  indiscri- 
minately :  for  they  were  under  no  necessity  to  take  care  of  men 
towards  whom  they  felt  no  inclination.'  Cyrus  was  one  of  the 
men  thus  specially  privileged  :  but  he  was  diligent  in  cultivating 


1  Xanoph.  Cyrop.  L  1,  6.  iroi^  nvX 
mu3tif  watinBtU  rooovrov  Aiifrryxcv  cif 

tXienoph.  Cyrop.  t.  1,  84.  The 
queen-bee  is  mftirnHne  in  Xenophon's 
ocmoeptkm. 

s  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  tUL  7,  8,  !▼.  8,  16, 
It.  1, 84.  Compare  Xenoph.  Kconomic. 
T.  19-8a 

4  Xenophon,  Cyion.  L  6.  46.  OvTMf 
^  y  iufBpmKimi  vo^ia  ovMv  ftoAAor 
ot8«  T^  ipurrov  0ipna0ai,  t^  «t  icAiipov- 
lirroff  o,  n  A^x^i    t9vt6   rtf    vp^rroc. 


9col  6i  act  orrcf  irarra  i(ra(ri  ri  t« 
"vr^^milUpa.  «al  ra  orra,  cat  o,  re  i$ 
ttcaoTov  ttvrmv  awitfii^<rrr<u  •  xaX  rmv 
avfkfiovKtvofkipmv  at^pwirMv  olf 
i,¥  iA^y  &(ri,  wpooiuiaivovinv  a  t« 
X^  roMiv  Kot  &  ov  XP^'  ^^  '^  M^ 
vaoxp  MiXoviTi  mfiBmtXtvtiv^  oviiv  tfov* 
IJMar6¥'  ov  y^  araym^  avroic  iimVf  Ar 

Compare  i.  6,  6-23,  also  the  Me- 
morab.  1. 1,  8,  where  the  same  doctrine 
ie  ascribed  to  Sokrates. 

0  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  L  6, 40  ad  fin. 
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the  favour  of  the  Qods  by  eonBtant  worship,  not  merdy  at  times 
when  he  stood  in  need  of  their  revelations,  but  at  other  times 
also :  just  as  in  regard  to  human  friends  or  patrons,  assiduous 
attentions  were  requisite  to  keep  up  their  goodwill^ 

When  it  1b  desired  to  realise  an  ideal  improvement  of  society 
(says  Plato),*  the  easiest  postulate  is  to  assume  a  despot,  young, 
clever,  brave,  thoughtful,  temperate,  and  aspiring,  belonging  to 
that  superhuman  breed  which  reigned  under  the  presidency  of 
Kronus.  Such  a  postulate  is  assumed  by  Xenophon  in  his  hero 
Cyrus.  The  Xenophontic  scheme,  though  presupposing  a  col- 
lective training,  resolves  itself  ultimately  into  the  will  of  an 
individual,  enforcing  good  regulations,  and  full  of  tact  in  dealing 
with  subordinates.  What  Cyrus  is  in  campaign  and  empire, 
Ischomachus  (see  the  Economica  of  Xenophon)  is  in  the  house- 
hold :  but  everything  depends  on  the  life  of  this  distinguislied 
individual  Xenophon  leads  us  at  once  into  practice,  laying  only 
a  scanty  basis  of  theory. 

In  Plato's  Republic,  on  the  contrary,  the  theory  preaominates. 
He  does  not  build  upon  any  individual  hero  :  he  con- 
structs a  social  and  educational  system,  capable  of 
self-perpetuation  at  least  for  a  considerable  time.*  He 
describes  the  generating  and  sustaining  principles  of 
his  system,  but  he  does  not  exhibit  it  in  action,  by 
any  pseudo-historical  narrative :  we  leam  indeed, 
that  he  had  intended  to  subjoin  such  a  narrative,  in 
the  dialogue  called  Ejitias,  of  which  only  the  commencement 
was  ever  written.*  He  aims  at  forming  a  certain  type  of  cha- 
racter, common  to  all  the  Guardians  :  superadding  new  features 


FUtodoes 
not  build 
upon  an  in- 
diTidaal 
hero.   Pla- 
tonic tnin- 
ing  oompar- 
eTwith 
Xfloophon* 
He 


1  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  L  6,  S-6. 

s  Plato,  Legg.  iv.  pp.  700  E,  710> 
7U. 

s  Plato  pronoonoes  Cyras  to  hare 
been  a  good  general  and  a  patriot^  bnt 
not  to  hare  receired  anv  ii^t  edaca- 
tion,  and  espedally  to  nare  prorided 
no  good  eda<kUon  tor  his  children,  who 
in  oonseqaence  became  comipt  and  de- 
generate (Legg.  iii.  OM).  Upon  this 
remark  some  commentators  of  antiquity 
founded  the  supposition  of  grudge  or 
qnarrel  between  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
We  hare  no  eridence  to  prove  such  a 
state  of  unfriendly  feeling  oetween  the 


two,  yet  it  is  no  way  unlikely :  and 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the 
remark  just  cited  from  Plato  may  have 
had  direct  reference  to  the  Xenophontic 
Cyroptedia.  When  we  read  the  elabo- 
late  inteUectoal  txaining  which  nato 

Erescribes  for  the  nilen  in  his  Repnb- 
c,  we  may  easily  understand  that,  in 
his  view,  the  Xenophontic  C^yrus  had 
receiTed  no  right  edncation  at  alL  H  is 
remark  moreorer  brings  to  view  the 
defect  of  all  schemes  built  upon  a  per- 
fect despot— that  they  depend  upon  an 
individual  Ufe. 

«  Plato,  TinuBos,  pp.  80-as.    Plato, 
Kritias.  p.  108. 
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80  as  to  form  a  still  more  exalted  type,  peculiar  to  those  few 
Elders  selected  from  among  them  to  exercise  the  directorial 
function.  He  not  only  lays  down  the  process  of  training  in 
greater  detail  than  Xenophon,  but  he  also  gives  explanatory 
reasons  for  most  of  his  recommendations. 

One  prominent  difference  between  the  two  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  In  the  Xenophontic  training,  the  ethical,  gymnastic, 
and  military,  exigencies  are  carefully  provided  for :  but  the 
musical  and  intellectual  exigencies  are  left  out  The  Xenophon- 
tic Persians  are  not  affirmed  either  to  learn  letters,  or  to  hear 
and  repeat  poetry,  or  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  any  musical 
instrument  Nor  does  it  appear,  even  in  the  case  of  the  histori* 
cal  Spartans,  that  letters  made  any  part  of  their  public  training. 
But  the  Platonic  training  includes  music  and  gymnastics  as  co^ 
ordinate  and  equally  indispensable.  Words  or  intellectual  exer- 
cises, come  in  imder  the  head  of  music.^  Indeed,  in  Plato's  view, 
even  gymnastics,  though  bearing  immediately  on  the  health  and 
force  of  the  body,  have  for  their  ultimate  purpose  a  certain 
action  upon  the  mind  ;  being  essential  to  the  due  development  of 
courage,  energy,  endurance,  and  self-assertion.'  Gymnastics 
without  music  produce  a  hard  and  savage  character,  insensible  ^ 
to  persuasive  agencies,  hating  discourse  or  discussion,'  ungraceful 
as  well  as  stupid.  Music  without  gymnastics  generates  a  sus- 
ceptible temperament,  soft,  tender,  and  yielding  to  difficulties,  ' 
with  quick  but  transient  impulses.  Each  of  the  two,  music  and 
gymnastic,  is  indispensable  as  a  supplement  and  corrective  to 
the  other. 

The  type  of  character  here  contemplated  by  Plato  deserves 
particular  notice,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Xeuo-   piatonic 
phon.     It  is  the  Athenian  type  against  the  Spartan,    type  of  eha- 
Periklte  in  his  funeral  oration,  delivered  at  Athens   pared  with 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  boa.sts  that  ti?"2*:^e 
the  Athenians  had  already  reached  a  type  similar  to   the  Athe- 


1  Plato,  Bepablic,  ii.  p.  S76  K  411  D-E  :  Mio-oAoyoc  8i^,  oVoi,  6  roiov- 

S  Plato,    Republic,    iii.     p.     410    B.  T(K    yivi^erat    xai    o/iovo-Of,    KOi    ircc^t 

vp^   rh  Bvitatioii    n^c  ^liatto^    fik4wt»¥  fiiv    ota   Myuv    ovieif   cri    xpririUt    fiU^ 

KOKtivo  iytCpoty  wotnjvti  /uloAAov  ^  "'pbf  6i     xai    aypiorrjrt    warcp     Orjpiov    wpht 

itfXvi't    ovx    M<rircp    Oi     oAAoi    o^Aifral  wavra     JtairparrcToi,     xcu     iv     ofiaBim 

fmfLtft  «rf«a.  icat    (FKat&niTi    fitra    appvOfiiat    re    mu 

s  Plato,    BepabL    iii.    pp.    41(M11.  axopicrriat  ^n- 
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n*«{»™-  this — and  that  too,  without  any  special  individual 
SeSpartan.  discipline,  legally  enforced  :  that  they  combined 
courage,  ready  energy,  and  combined  action — with  developed 
intelligence,  the  love  of  discourse,  accessibility  to  persuasion, 
and  taste  for  the  Beautiful.  That  which  Plato  aims  at  accom- 
plishing in  his  Guardians,  by  means  of  a  state-education  at  once 
musical  and  gymnastical — Periklds  declares  to  have  been  already 
i'ealised  at  Athens  without  any  state-education,  through  the 
spontaneous  tendencies  of  individuals  called  forth  and  seconded 
by  the  general  working  of  the  political  system.^  He  compli- 
ments his  countrymen  as  having  accomplished  this  object  without 
the  unnecessary  rigour  of  a  positive  state-discipline,  and  without 
any  other  restraints  than  the  special  injunctions  and  prohibitions 
of  a  known  law.  It  is  this  absence  of  state-discipline  to  which 
both  Xenophon  and  Plato  are  opposed.  Both  of  them  follow 
Lykurgus  in  proclaiming  the  insufficiency  of  mere  prohibitions  ; 
and  in  demanding  a  positive  routine  of  duty  to  be  prescribed  by 
authority,  and  enforced  upon  individuals  through  life.  In  re- 
gard to  end,  Plato  is  more  in  harmony  with  Perikl^  :  in  regard 
to  means,  with  Xenophon. 

Plato's  views  respecting  special  laws  and  criminal  procedure 
generally  are  remarkable.  He  not  only  manifests  that  repug- 
nance towards  the  Dikastery — which  is  common  to  Sokrates, 
Xenophon,  Isokrates,  and  Aristophanes — but  he  excludes  it 
iJmost  entirely  from  his  system,  as  being  superseded  by  the 
constant  public  discipline  of  the  Guardians. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  propositions  of  Plato  have 
Profeti-  reference*,  not  to  an  entire  and  miscellaneous  com- 

rionalsoi-  munity,  but  to  a  select  body  called  the  Guai-dians, 
the  proper  required  to  possess  the  bodily  and  mental  attributes 
SandSdof  ^^  soldiers,  policemen,  and  superint^iiKlenls.  The 
oomparison    standard   of   comparison  in  modern   times,  for  the 


regulations    Lykurgcan,  Xenophontic  or  Platonic,  training,  is  to 


i  Thucyd.  iS.  38.39.40.  along    with    the   chapter    preceding, 

The  comparison  between  this  speech  mark  that  ooncurrent  development  of 

and   the   thini  book   of   Plato's   Re*  to  4nX6<ro<l>ov  and  rb  9viJ^on6h  which 

public   (pp.    401-402-410-411),   is    very  Plato  provides,  and  the  avoidance  of 

interesting.      The  words  of  Perikles,  those  defects  which  spring  from  the 

^iXoKoXovjittf  yap   lur    evrtXciov  itat  Separate  and  exclusive  cultivation  of 

^cAA^D^ovficv    av«v    luXaxiaii,    taken  either. 
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be  sought  in  the  stringent  discipline  of  professional  of  Plato  and 
soldiers  ;  not  in  the  general  liberty,  subject  only  to  '  ®"  *^  **"* 
definite  restrictions,  enjoyed  by  non-military  pei-sons.  In  regard 
to  soldiers,  the  Platonic  principle  is  now  usually  admitted — that 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  enact  articles  of  war,  defining  what  a 
soldier  ought  to  do,  and  threatening  him  with  punishment  in 
case  of  infraction — but  that,  besides  this,  it  is  indispensable  to 
exact  from  him  a  continued  routine  of  positive  performances, 
under  constant  professional  supervision.  Without  this  prepara- 
tion, few  now  expect  that  soldiers  should  behave  effectively 
when  the  moment  of  action  arrives.  This  is  the  doctrine  applied 
by  Plato  and  Xenophon  to  the  whole  life  of  the  citizen. 

Music  and  Oymnastic  are  regarded  by  Plato  mainly  as  they 
bear  upon  and  influence  the  emotional  character  of 
his  citizens.    Each  of  them  is  the  antithesis,  and  at  gymnastic— 
the  same  time  the  supplement,  to  the  other.    Gym-  SJd^ari^' 
nastic  tends  to  develop  exclusively  the  courageous  effects  of 
and  energetic  emotions : — anger  and  the  feeling  of 
power — but  no  others.    Whereas  music  (understood  in  the  Pla- 
tonic sense)  has  a  fjEir  more  multifarious  and  varied  agency  :  it 
may  develop  either  those,  or  the  gentle  and  tender  emotions, 
according  to  circumstances.^     In  the  hands  of  Tyrtaeus  and 
JBschylua,  it  generates  vehement  and  fearless  combatants  :  in  the 
hands  of  Euripides  and  other  pathetic  poets,  it  produces  tender, 
amatory,  effeminate  natures,  ingenious  in  talk  but  impotent  for 
action.' 

In  the  age  of  Plato,  Homer  and  other  poets  were  extolled  as 
ihe  teachers  of  mankind,  and  as  themselves  possess-  Qreen  {„(]„. 
ing  universal  knowledge.  They  enjoyed  a  religious  ence  of  the 
respect,  being  supposed  to  speak  under  divine  inspira-  {heir  works 


1  Plato.  Republic.  iL  p.  S76  B*C. 
If  we  examine  Plato  s  tripartite  claasi- 
ileation  of  the  Tarieties  of  soul  or  mincL 
aa  it  ia  ^Ten  both  in  the  Republic  and 
in  the  Tinueua  (I.  Reason,  in  the 
cMudom.  2.  Energy,  0vfi6it  in  the 
thorade  region.  8.  Appetite,  in  the 
abdominal  region)— we  shall  see  that 
it  assigns  no  place  to  the  gentle,  the 
tender,  or  the  ssthetical  emotions. 
These  cannot  be  properly  ranked  either 
wtth  energy  (0vfAbf)  or  with  appetite 
(jiwiBviua).    Plato  am  find  no  root  for 


them  except  in  reason  or  Imowledge, 
from  which  he  presents  them  as  being 
collateral  derivatives— a  singular  origin. 
He  illustrates  his  opinion  by  the  equally 
singular  analogy  of  the  dog,  wdo  is 

Ssntle  towards  persons  whom  ne  know, 
erce  towards  tnose  whom  he  does  not 
know:  so  that  genUenen  is  the  product 
of  knowledge. 

s  See  the  argument  between  Xa- 
chylus  and  Eunpides  in  the  Rame  of 
Aristophanes,  1043-1061*1068. 
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on  edacft.  tion,  and  to  be  the  privileged  reporters  or  diviners  of 
a  forgotten  past^  They  furnished  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  that  floating  mass  of  traditional  narrative  respecting 
Qods,  Heroes,  and  ancestors,  which  found  easy  credence  both  as 
matter  of  religion  and  as  matter  of  history :  being  in  full  harmony 
with  the  emotional  preconceptions,  and  uncritical  curiosity,  of 
the  hearers.  They  furnished  likewise  exhortation  and  reproof 
rules  and  maxims,  so  expressed  as  to  live  in  the  memory — im- 
pressive utterance  for  all  the  strong  feelings  of  the  human  boeom. 
Poetry  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  form  of  literature.  It  was 
not  until  the  fifth  century  B.C.  that  prose  compositions  either 
began  to  be  multiplied,  or  were  carried  to  such  perfection  as  to 
possess  a  charm  of  their  own  calculated  to  rival  the  poets,  who 
had  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  as  purveyors  for  eesthetical  senti- 
ment and  fancy.  Rhetors,  Sophists,  Philosophers,  then  became 
their  competitors ;  opening  new  veins  of  intellectual  activity,* 
and  sharing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  psedagogic  influence  of  the 
poets — yet  never  displacing  them  from  their  traditional  function 
of  teachers,  narrators,  and  guides  to  the  intelligence,  as  well  as 
improving  ministers  to  the  sentiments,  emotions,  and  imagina- 
tion, of  youth.  Indeed,  many  Sophists  and  Rhetors  presented 
themselves  not  as  superseding,'  but  as  expounding  and  illustrat- 
ing, the  poets.  Sokrates  also  did  this  occasionally,  though  not 
upon  system.* 


1  AriBioph.  Bans,  1063.  iBschyluB 
Ib  made  to  say  :— 

oAA'    airoKpvirrciV    XP^  ^  wovripbv   r6v 

yt  iroiiJTiji', 
Koi  fih  wapaytiv  fniiii  iiBdaKtiv  •  roit  fjiiy 

yap  raiSapioto-iv 
iirrl  £i5a<rKaAof  oorn  ^pa^ci,  roltnv  S' 

ilPita-iwotriraL 

Compare  the  worda  of  Plato  which 
conduae  the  Rann,  1497. 

Plato,  Bepub.  z.  p.  698  D-E.  iwttij 
rt.rt»¥  ojcovofitv  ore  o6roi  (Homer  and 
the  poets)-ira<rac  ftiv  rixvo^  inicrrairraif 
vdrra  6i  rarSptoirtUL  ra  irp&f  ap«Ti|v 
Kal  Kajcia¥f  koX  ra  yc   ^eia,  ^C.      Also 

Plato,  Legg.  YiL  pp.  810-811 :  Ion,  pp. 
696  A,  641  B:  Xeno^h.  Memor.  it. 
2,  10;  and  Sjmpos.  iii.  6,  where  we 
leam  that  Nikeratas  could  repeat  by 
heart  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
s  Plato,   hm.   tU.  p.   810.      oAow 


s  It  was  to  gain  this  facility  that 
Kritias  and  AllEibiadra,  as  Xenophon 
teUs  as.  frequented  the  society  of 
Sokrates,  who  (as  Xenophon  also  tells 
us)  *'  handled  persons  conversing  with 
him  just  as  he  pleased  "  (Memor.  L  2, 
14-18.) 

A  speaker  in  one  of  the  Orations  of 
Lysias  (Orat.  viii.  KcucoXoyt^i',  s.  12) 
considera  this  power  of  arguing  a  dis- 
puted case  as  one  of  the  manifestations 
rov  ^iAo<ro^eiK — Kal  cyi*  itiv  tft"ip 
^iAo<ro^ovyraf  avrovf  v«pt  rov 
irpay/MiTOf  dyrcAcyetr  rov  iv  av 
riov  Atfyov*  oi  £'  apa  ovk  ai^Aryov 
oAA'  oFT^»parroi'. 

Compare  the  curious  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Lakritus,  where 
the  speaker  imputes  to  Lakritus  this 
abuse  of  argumentatiTe  power,  as  hav- 
ing been  purchased  by  him  at  a  lai;ge 
8 nee  from  the  teaching  of  Isokiutes 
\ie  Sophist,  pp.  928-937-938. 
*  Xenoph.  Memorab.  L  S,  67-00. 
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It  is  this  educational  practice— common  to  a  certain  extent 
among  Greeks,  but  more  developed  at  Athens  than  piato's  idea 
elsewhere  J — which  Plato  has  in  his  mind,  when  he  2jJJ*Jf|^ 
draws  up  the  outline  of  a  musical  education  for  his  poetry  and 
youthful  Guardians.      He  does  not  intend  it  as  a  to^r??^' 
aeheme  for  fostering  the  highest  intellectual  powers,   «*»icatioiL 
or  for  exalting  men  into  philosophers — which  he  reserves  as  an 
ulterior  improvement,  to  be  conmiunicated  at  a  later  period  of 
life,  and  only  to  a  chosen  few — the  large  majority  being  supposed 
incapable  of  appropriating  it.    His  musical  training  (co-operating 
with  the  gymnastical)  is  intended  to  form  the  character  of  the 
general  body  of  Guardians :  to  implant  in  them  from  early 
childhood  a  peculiar  vein  of  sentiments,  habits,  emotions  and 
emotional  beliefs,  ethical  esteem  and  disesteem,  love  and  hatred, 
&C.,  to  inspire  them  (in  his  own  phrase)  with  love  of  the  beautiful 
or  honourable. 

It  IB  in  this  spirit  that  he  deals  with  the  traditional,  popular. 


1  The  langnage  of  PUto  to  remark- 
able  on  thiB  point.  Bepablic,  ii.  p. 
876  B.^  Tit  099  ^  wmitla;  ^  X<^^<; 
whv  «v0«iv  fitKrim  r^t  wo  rov 
veXXov  xP^t'ov  •^piiikivyits  ivrX 
M  «ov  4  iiM¥  ivX  miiiaax  yvfiraoTuc^, 
4  i'  4vl  ^rp  Movtf^x^— and  a  atriking 
paiifle  in  toe  Krit<m  (p.  60  D),  where 
edncMion  in  jutwuai  and  yvfi^tumicii 
Ii  repreeented  aa  a  positive  duty  on 
the  iMut  of  fathers  towards  their  sons. 

ADout  the  multifarious  and  indefinite 
proiince  of  the  Muses,  comprehending 
aU  waUtia  and  k6yt»s,  see  Plutarch, 
Sympos.  Problem,  ul  14.  2*8,  p.  006* 
909.  Also  Plutarch.  De  Auoiendis 
Poetis,  p.  81  F,  about  the  makiy  divorae 
interpretations  of  Homer:  especially 
those  by  Chrysippus  and  Kleanthes. 

The  last  half  of  the  eighth  Book  of 
Aristotle's  Politica  contains  remark- 
able reflections  on  the  educational 
effects  of  music,  showing  the  refined 
dirtinctions  which  philosophical  men 
of  that  day  drew  respecting  toe  varieties 
of  melody  and  rhythm.  Aristotle  ad- 
verts to  music  as  an  agency  not  merely 
for  waiStia  but  also  for  Kotfopcrit  (viiu 
7.  1841,  b.  88);  to  which  last  Plato 
does  not  advert.  Aristotle  aJso  notices 
various  animadversions  by  musical 
critics  upon  some  of  the  dicta  on 
mosioal  subjects  in  the  Platonic  Re- 
poblic     (koAjm     «a-irifUMri     xai     tovto 


iMKpdnt  rmv  vtpl  rlip  fu»v^un(r  rtMf , 
1842,  b.  28)— perhaJM  Aristoxenus : 
also  1842,  a.  82.  That  the  established 
character  and  habits  of  music  could 
not  be  changed  without  leading  to  a 
revolution,  ettiical  and  political,  In  the 
minds  of  the  dtisens— is  a  principle 
aflBrmed  by  Plato,  not  as  his  own,  but 
as  having  been  laid  down  previously 
by  Damon  the  celebrated  musical  in- 
structor (Bepub.  iiL  p.  424  CX 

The  following  passage  about  Luther 
is  remarkable  :— 

*'  Aprte  avoir  essay4  de  la  thtologie, 
Luther  fut  d^dd  par  les  conseils  de 
ses  amis,  k  embraaser  I'^tude  du  droit ; 

J[ui  conduisait  alors  aux  nostes  les  plus 
ucraUfs  de  rifitat  et  de  r%lise.  Hais 
il  ne  semble  pas  s'y  Atre  Jamais  livrd 
avec  gout  U  ainudt  bien  mieux  la 
belle  lltt^rature,  et  surtoutla  musique. 
C^tait  son  art  de  predilection.  U  la 
cultiva  toute  sa  vie  et  I'enseigDa  k  ses 
enfana  n  n'h^te  pas  k  decutfer  que 
la  musique  lui  semble  le  pmnier  cies 
arts,  aprte  la  thtologie.  La  musique 
(dit  il)  est  I'art  des  prophfttes :  c'est 
le  seul  qui,  comme  la  thtologie,  puisse 
calmer  les  troubles  de  Tame  et  mettre 
le  diable  en  fulte.  H  touchait  du  luth, 
jouait  de  la  fi&te."  (AficA^^,  M^moires 
de  Luther,  6criUi  par  lui-mdme,  pp.  4-5, 
Paris,  1836.) 
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He  '^^^^l^'^  almost  consecrated,  poetical  literature  which  prevailed 
most  of  the  around  him.  He  undertakes  to  revise  and  recast  the 
andconBe^  whole  of  it  Repudiating  avowedly  the  purpose  of 
crated  the  authors,  he  sets  up  a  different  point  of  view  by 

nUschieT-  which  they  are  to  be  judged.  The  contest  of  princi- 
**"*•  pie,  into  which  he  now  enters,  subsisted  (he  tells  us) 

long  before  lus  time:  a  standing  discord  between  the  philoso- 
phers and  the  poets.^  The  poet  is  an  artist '  whose  aim  is  to  give 
immediate  pleasure  and  satisfaction :  appealing  to  eosthetical 
sentiment,  feeding  imagination  and  belief,  and  finding  embodi- 
ment for  emotions,  religious  or  patriotic,  which  he  shares  with 
his  hearers  :  the  philosopher  is  a  critic,  who  lays  down  authori- 
tatively deeper  and  more  distant  ends  which  he  considers  that 
poetry  ought  to  serve,  judging  the  poets  according  as  they  pro- 
mote, neglect,  or  frustrate  those  ends.  Pkto  declares  the  end 
which  he  requires  poetry  to  serve  in  the  training  of  his  Guar- 
dians. It  must  contribute  to  form  the  ethical  character  which 
he  approves  :  in  so  far  as  it  thus  contributes,  he  will  tolerate  it, 
but  no  farther.  The  charm  and  interest  especially,  belonging  to 
beautiful  poems,  is  not  only  no  reason  for  admitting  them,  but 
is  rather  a  reason  (in  his  view)  for  excluding  them,'    The  more 


1  Plato,  RepnbL  x.  p.  607  B.  vaXaiJi 
fji(¥  rif  dia^Of><l  ^iAo<ro^tf  re  koX  iroii)- 
Tiirn,  Ac 

^  Plato.  RepnbL  x.  p.  007  A-G.  r^v 
rjSviXtLtyiiv  Mov(ray  .  .  .  if  wpbi  rfioviiv 
iroinriK^  Kai  17  fiifiJiaxi,  ^. 

Compare  also  Leges  ii.  p.  6S5  D  seq., 
about  the  fiova-iK^^  op06n}f . 

s  It  is  intereeting  to  read  in  the  first 
book  of  Strabo  (pp.  15-19-2&-27.  Ac) 
the  controversy  which  be  carries  on 
>vith  Eratosthenes,  as  to  the  function 
of  poets  generally,  and  as  to  the  par- 
pose  of  Homer  in  particnlar.  Eratos- 
thenes considered  Homer,  and  the 
other  poets  also,  as  baring  composed 
verses  to  please  and  interest,  not  to 
teach— ^ryyaywyiof  X^P^v^  ov  Jificur- 
icaAiaf.  Hcrabo  (following  the  astro- 
nomer Hipparchus)  controverts  this 
opinion ;  amrming  that  poets  had  been 
the  earliest  philosophers  and  teachers 
of  mankind,  and  that  they  mustalwavs 
continue  to  be  the  tea[chers  of  tne 
luultitude,  who  were  unable  to  profit 
by  history  and  philosophy.  Strabo 
has  the  strongest  admiration  for  Homer, 
not  merely  as  a  poet  but  as  a  moralis- 


ing teacher.  While  Plato  banishes 
Homer  from  his  commonwealth,  on  the 
ground  of  pernicious  ethical  inflnenoa, 
Strabo  claims  for  Homer  the  veiy 
opposite  merit,  and  extols  him  as  tiie 
best  of  all  popular  teachera— 1^  M 
voiin'iK^  irfftM^Xeartpa  sal  Bimrpa 
wkiipovv  hvva^Uvif  -itlih^  Tov  'O/cfpov 
vmpfia^XivTtti  .  .  ,  Ar«  iij  irpbf  rb  v«t- 
SrvTuchv  cIdo(  Tovf  iivBotfi  ivai^4pmv  h 
iroiip-i^  iAp6yTi<re  iroAi>  lUpoi  rakifiov% 
(Strabo,  l  p.  20).  The  oontradictiofn 
between  Plato  and  Strabo  is  remark- 
able. Compare  the  banning  of 
Horace's  Epistle,  L  2.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  fmore  than  three  centuies 
after  Plato  s  death)  there  existed  an 
abundant  prose  literature  on  nwtten 
of  erudition,  history,  science,  philo- 
sophy. The  work  of  instruction  was 
thus  taken  out  of  the  poet's  hands; 
yet  Strabo  cannot  bear  to  admit  this. 
In  the  age  of  Plato  the  prose  literatore 
was  comparatively  small.  Alexandria 
and  its  school  did  not  exist :  the  poets 
covered  a  far  larger  portion  ox  tlra 
entire  ground  of  instmction. 

As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ooa- 
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beautiful  a  poem  is,  the  more  effectively  does  it  awaken,  stimu- 
late, and  amplify,  the  emotional  forces  of  the  mind  :  the  stronger 
is  its  efficacy  in  giving  empire  to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  in 
resisting  or  overpowering  the  rightful  authority  of  Reason.  It 
thus  directly  contravenes  the  purpose  of  the  Platonic  education 
— the  formation  of  characters  wherein  Reason  shall  effectively 
controul  all  the  emotions  and  desiresJ  Hence  he  excludes  all 
the  varieties  of  imitative  poetry  : — that  is,  narrative,  descriptive, 
or  dramatic  poetry.  He  admits  only  hymns  to  the  Gods  and 
panegyrics  upon  good  citizens : — ^probably  also  didactic,  gnomic, 
or  hortative,  poetry  of  approved  tone.  Imitative  poetry  is  de- 
clared objectionable  feulher,  not  only  as  it  exaggerates  the 
emotions,  but  on  another  ground — that  it  fiUs  the  mind  with 
fiedse  and  unreal  representations ;  being  composed  by  men  who 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  their  subject,  though  they  pretend 
to  a  sort  of  fEdlacious  omniscience,  and  talk  boldly  about  every 
thing.' 

Even  hymns  to  the  Gods,  however,  may  be  composed  in  many 
different  strains,  according  to  the  conception  which  strict  limits 
the  -poet  entertains  of  their  character  and  attributes.  pi25k)^**^ 
The  Homeric  Hymns  which  we  now  possess  could  not  po^ts. 
be  acceptable  to  Plato.  While  denoimcing  much  of  the  current 
theological  poetry,  he  assumes  a  censorial  authority,  in  his  joint 
character  of  Lykurgus  and  Sokrates,'  to  dictate  what  sort  of 
poetical  compositions  shall  be  tolerated  among  his  Guardians. 
He  pronounces  many  of  the  tales  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  be 


tinned  and  nnqnestioning  faith  in  the  that  Plato  departed  no  less  from  tmth 
ancient  legends,  we  may  dte  Oalen :  and  reaiitv  in  manv  parte  of  his  Be- 
who,  in  a  medical  argument  a^inst  public,  and  especially  In  his  panegyric 
Branstratus,  citee  the  cure  ox  the  upon  Justice  ;  not  to  mention  the 
danghters  of  Proetus  by  Melampna  various  mythes  which  we  read  in  Be- 
as  an  incontestable  authentic  feet  in  public,  Phiedon,  Phsdrus,  Politikus, 
medical  evidence ;  putting  to  shame  Ac. 

Ifinudstratos,  who  had  not  attended  to  Plato's  fictions  are  indeed  ethical, 

it  in  his  reasoning  (Oalen,  De  Atra  intended<to  serve  a  psedagonc  purpose ; 

Bile,  T.  V.  p.  1S2,  Ktlhn).  Homer's  fictions  are  sestnetical,  ad* 

jpioo. B.p«biic X.  pp.  eoew. m.  «"««> {« t.'non "T^  th, 

p.  sat  D,  avowed  champion  of  useful  fiction,  to 

s  Plato.   Bepublic,  z.    pp.   608-599.  censure  the  poets  on  the  ground  of 

When    Plato   attacks   the    poets    so  their  departing  from  truth, 

severely  on  the  ground  of  their  de-  'Plutarch,  Sympos.  Qaxest  vlli.  2, 

exture  from  truth  and  reaiitv,  and  2.  p.  719. 

eir  false  representations  of  human  O  HAarwi',  art  iii  ry  ZMxporct  rhv 

life— the  poets  might  have  retorted,  AvKow^yov  «rafuyrvt,  Ac 
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Tlis  view  of 
the  par* 
poses  of 
Ucaon— 
litUe  dis- 
tinction 
between 
fiction  and 
troth.    His 
censures 
apon  Homer 


not  merely  fictions,  but  mischievous  fictions :  not  fit  to  be  ciicn- 
lated,  even  if  they  had  been  true. 
Plato  admits  fiction,  indeed,  along  with  truth  as  an  instrument 
for  forming  the  character.  Nay,  he  draws  little  dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  as  regards  particular  narra- 
tives. But  the  point  upon  which  he  specially  insists, 
is,  that  all  the  narratives  in  circulation,  true  or  faLse, 
respecting  Gk>ds  and  Heroes,  shall  ascribe  to  them 
none  but  qualities  ethically  estimable  and  venerable. 
He  condemns  Homer  and  Hesiod  as  having  mis- 
andlhe  tnil  represented  the  Qods  and  Heroes,  and  as  having 
gedians.  attributed  to  them  acts  inconsistent  with  their  true 
character,  like  a  painter  painting  a  portrait  imlike  to  the  ori- 
ginal^ He  rejects  in  this  manner  various  tales  told  in  these 
poems  respecting  Zeus,  H6r^  Hephsestus — the  fraudulent  rupture 
of  the  treaty  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  by  Pandarus,  at 
the  instigation  of  Zeus  and  AtbSn^ — the  final  battle  of  the  Qods, 
in  the  Iliad  > — the  transformations  of  Proteus  and  Thetis,  and 
the  general  declaration  in  the  Odyssey  that  the  Qods  under  the 
likeness  of  various  strangers  visit  human  cities  as  inspectors  of 
good  and  bad  behaviour' — the  dream  sent  by  Zeus  to  deceive 
Agamemnon  (in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad),  and  the  charge 
made  by  Thetis  in  ^schylus  against  Apollo,  of  having  deceived 
her  and  killed  her  son  Achilles  * — the  violent  amorous  impulse 
of  Zeus,  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Iliad — the  immoderate 
laughter  among  the  Qods,  when  they  saw  the  lame  Hephsestus 
busying  himself  in  the  service  of  the  banquet.  Plato  will  not 
permit  the  realm  of  Hades  to  be  described  as  odious  and  full  of 
terrors,  because  the  Guardians  will  thereby  learn  to  fear  death.* 
Nor  will  he  tolerate  the  Homeric  pictures  of  heroes  or  semi- 
divine  peisone,  like  Priam  or  Achilles,  plunged  in  violent  sorrow 


1  Plato,  Republic,  ii.  p.  877  B. 
« Plato,     Repab.    il.    pp.     878-879. 
Plntarcli  observes  about  Cnrysippus— 

ort  T«J  deep  KoAdv  fiiv  imKkfj<rti^  «at 
^lAayvpwiroif  aet,  aypia  B'  <pya  teal 
Papfiapa  Koi  roAariKa  itpo<rriBi\iTi.v  (De 
Stoic.  Repugnant,  c.  32.  p.  1049  B). 

s  Plato,  Ropubl.  ii.  p.  3S0  B.  Plato 
in  the  banning  of  bis  Sophists  treats 
tills  doctrine  of  the  appearances  of  the 
Gods  with  greater  respect.  Lucretius 
anoies  that  the  Gods,  being  in  a  state 


of  perfect  happiness  and  exempt  from 
all  want,  cannot  change ;  Lucret.  ▼.  170, 
compared  with  Plato,  Rep.  ii.  p.  381  B. 

4  Plato,  Republ.  iL  pp.  SSO-Kl-SSS. 

s  Plato,  Republ.  iii.  p.  886  C 
Maximus  Tyrius  (Diss.  zxiv.  c  5) 
remarks,  that  upon  the  principles  here 
laid  down  by  Plato,  much  of  what 
occura  in  the  Platonic  dialogues  re- 
specting the  erotic  vehemence  aad 
enthusiasm  of  Sokrates  ought  to  bo 
excluded  from  education. 
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for  the  death  of  friends  and  relatives :— since  a  thoroughly  right- 
minded  man,  while  he  regards  death  as  no  serious  evil  to  the 
deceased,  is  at  the  same  time  most  self-sufficing  in  character, 
and  least  in  need  of  extraneous  sympathy.^ 

These  and  other  condemnations  are  passed  by  Plato  upon  the 
current   histories   respecting   Qods,  and   respecting  .|y_  ^ 
heroes  the  sons  or  immediate  descendants  of  Gods.   <^^^[]|^Si^ 
He  entirely  forbids  such  histories,  as  suggesting  bad  Evpiato.(o 
examples  to  his  Guardians.    He  prohibits  all  poetical  ^'^,^Bt 
composition,  except  under  his  own  censorial  super-   confonn,  in 
viflion.    He  lays  down,  as  a  general  doctrine,  that  the  qoSL  and^ 
Gods  are  good  ;  and  he  will  tolerate  no  narrative   H««>«*- 
which  is  not  in  full  harmony  with  this  predetermined  type. 
Without  giving  any  specimens  of  approved  narratives — which  he 
declares  to  be  the  business  not  of  the  lawgiver,  but  of  the  poet- 
he  insists  only  that  all  poets  shall  conform  in  their  compositions 
to  his  general  standard  of  orthodoxy.' 

Applying  such  a  principle  of  criticism,  Plato  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  finding  portions  of  the  current  mythology  offensive  to 
bia  ideal  type  of  goodness.  Indeed  he  might  have  found  many 
others,  yet  more  offensive  to  it  than  some  of  those  which  he  has 
selected.'    But  the  extent  of  his  variance  with  the  current  views 


1  Plato,  BepabUc,  iiL  p.  887  D-B.  & 
l«Muc^  ctt^p  ry  cviciKffi,  otw9p  ffol 
hwifi&t  ion,  rh  rt^viitai  ov  itivhv 
iby^tfyroi  .  .  .  Ov«  apa  vw4p  yf  jicctrov 
«*f  B€ip6v  ri  wtwov0&TO%  bivpoir  ay  .  .  . 
*AkXm.p.iiv  .  .  .  &  roiovroT  MoAiora  a&r6t 
aitrdpiat%  rp^  rh  tv  C^v  «ai  6ta- 
Ivntt  Twr  oAAmit  ^ffurra  tripov  wpo<r- 
..iroi    .    .    .   'HxtOT*   <u>a  aairy   itiyhv 

TiMv4  aAAov  rov  ntv  roiovrwr,  ftc 

The  doctrine  of  Bpikunui,  as  laid 
down  by  Lacretiiu  (iu.  844-020),  coin* 
ddM  hera  with  that  of  Plato  :— 

To  qoidem  at  es  leto  Bopitoa,  sie 

eriavri 
Quod  Bupereat,  cnnctia  priyata'  dolo- 

ribnamris: 
At  noe  homfloo  dnefactnm  te  prop^ 

bnsto 
Intatiabiliter  deflebimuB.  aeteTniim- 

que 
Knlla  dies  nobis  mcerorem  e  pectore 

demet. 
Hind  ab  hoe  igitnr  qmerendom  est, 

quid  sit  anuiri 


Tantopere,  ad  somnum  id  res  redit 

atqae  qaietem 
Cor  qnisqnam  seterno  possit  tabes> 

oereluctu? 

Plato  insists,  not  less  strenuously 
than  Lucretius,  upon  preserring  the 
minds  of  his  Guardians  from  the 
frightful  pictures  of  Hades,  which 
terrify  all  hearers — ^pirrtty  i\  iroi«t 
Mf  olof  TC  nittras  Tov«  ajcovomat  (ttepub. 
iiL  p.  887  C).    Lucret.  iiL  87 : 

"  metus  ille  foras  praeceps  Acheruntis 
axendus 
Funaitus,  humanam  qui  ritam  turbat 
abimoK 

>  Compare  also  Plato  de  I^egg.  x.  p. 
886  C,  xii.  p.  941  B. 

'As  one  example,  Plato  cites  the 
stoiT  in  the  Diad,  that  Achilles  cut  off 
his  hair  as  an  offering  to  the  deceased 
Patroklus,  after  his  hair  had  been 
consecrated  by  tow  to  the  river  Sper* 
cheius  (Rep.  lii.  p.  891).  If  we  look 
at  the  Iliad  (xziii.  l&O),  we  find  that 
the  TOW  to  the  Spercheins  had  been 
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reveals  itself  still  more  emphaticallj,  when  he  says  that  the  Qodn 
are  not  to  be  represented  as  the  cause  of  evil  things  to  us,  but 
only  of  good  things.  Most  persons  (he  says)  consider  the  Gk>ds  as 
causes  of  all  things,  evil  as  well  as  good :  but  this  is  untrue :  * 
the  Gods  dispense  only  the  good  things,  not  the  evil ;  and  the 
good  things  are  few  in  number  compared  with  the  evil.  Plato 
therefore  requires  the  poet  to  ascribe  all  good  things  to  the  Qods 
and  to  no  one  else ;  but  to  find  other  causes,  apart  from  the 
Gkxls,  for  sufferings  and  evils.  But  if  the  poet  chooses  to  describe 
sufferings  as  inflicted  by  the  Qods,  he  must  at  the  same  time 
represent  these  sufferings  as  a  healing  penalty  or  real  benefit  to 
the  sufferers.' 

The  principle  involved  in  these  criticisms  of  Plato  deserves 
notice,  in  more  than  one  point  of  view. 

That  which  he  proposes  for  his  commonwealth  is  hardly  less 
Position  of  th&i^  &  ^^^  religious  creed,  retaining  merely  old 
SnovaS)?**  names  of  the  Qods  and  old  ceremonies.  He  intends 
on  the  re-  it  to  consist  of  a  body  of  premeditated  fictitious 
aad  taadi-  stories,  prepared  by  poets  under  his  insj^ection  and  ■ 
«^"* -^^  controul.  He  does  not  set  up  any  pretence  of  his-  j 
pnsable  to  torical  truth  for  these  stones,  when  first  promulgated : 
SSmnon-  ^®  claims  no  traditionary  evidence,  no  divine  inspira- 
wealth.  tion,  such  as  were  associated  more  or  less  with  the 

received  legends,  in  the  minds  both  of  those  who  recited  and 
of  those  who  heard  them.     He  rejects  these  legends,  because 

originally  made  by  Peleas,  condition-  Consolat  ad  Apolloniura  (107  C,  115  B), 

ally  upon  the  return  of  Achilles  to  his  citation  from  Pindar— If  va^'  ioBk^v 

native  land.    Now  Achilles  had  been  v^/iara  tniyivo  Saiomai  0poroi«  'Atfdya- 

alr^dy  forewarned  that  he  would  never  rot — voKXif  yap  irXeiova  ri.  Koucd*   koI 

return  thither,  conseqaently  the  tow  rcL  i^iy  (sc.  ayoBa)  fiiyiK  xal  iii.  iroAAMv 

to  Spercheius  was  Toid,  and  the  execa-  6povTil^v  Krw/yie^a,  ri.  Bi  Koxd,  vdw 

tion  of  it  impracticable.  pf  Smuv . 

Plato  does  not  disbelieye  the  legend  In  the  Sept.  cont.  Thebas  of  ids- 

of  Hippolytus ;  the  cruel  death  of  an  chylus.    EteoKles    complains   of    this 

innocent  youth,  brought  on   by  the  doctrine  as  a  hardship  and  unfairness 

Gods  in  consequence  of  the  curse  of  to  the  chief.    If  (says  he)  we  defend 

his  father  Theeeus  (Legg.  xi.  p.  931  B).  the  city  successfully,  our  success  will 

1  Plato,  BepubL  it  p.  879  C.    Ov6'  be  ascribed  to  the  Gods;  if.  on  the 

apa  6  0«6st    circi^  dyd^,  ndvrmv  av  contrary,  we  fail,  Bteokles  alone  will 

cfn  atriof .  mc  oi  voXXol  Xryovair,  dAA'  be  the  person  blamed  for  it  by  all  the 


cuTta  0toZ  * 
a  Plato.  Eep,  it  p.  880  B.    Plutarch,    Oiftmyiuunw  e -i^.  i). 
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they  are  inconsistent  with  his  belief  and  sentiment  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Gods.  Such  rejection  we  can  understand  : — but 
he  goes  a  step  farther,  and  directs  the  coinage  of  a  new  body  of 
legends,  which  have  no  other  title  to  credence,  except  that  they 
are  to  be  in  harmony  with  his  belief  about  the  general  character 
of  the  Gods,  and  that  they  will  produce  a  salutary  ethical  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  his  Guardians.  They  are  deliberate  fictions, 
the  difference  between  fact  and  fiction  being  altogether  neglected : 
they  are  pious  frauds,  constructed  upon  an  authoritative  type, 
and  intended  for  an  orthodox  purpose.  The  exclusive  monopoly 
of  coining  and  circulating  fictions  is  a  privilege  which  Plato 
exacts  for  himself  as  founder,  and  for  the  Rulers,  after  his 
commonwealth  is  founded.^  All  the  narrative  matter  circulating 
in  his  community  is  to  be  prepared  with  reference  to  his  views, 
and  stamped  at  his  mint  He  considers  it  not  merely  a  pri^'ilege, 
but  a  du^  of  the  Rulers,  to  provide  and  circulate  fictions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  like  physicians  administering  whole- 
some medicine^l/  This  is  a  part  of  the  machinery  essential  to 
his  purpose.  He  remarks  that  it  had  already  been  often  worked 
successfully  by  others,  for  the  establishment  of  cities  present  or 
past  There  had  been  no  recent  example  of  it,  indeed,  nor  will 
he  guarantee  the  practicability  of  it  among  his  own  contem- 
poraries. Yet,  unless  certain  fundamental  fictions  can  be  accre- 
dited among  his  citizens,  the  scheme  of  his  commonwealth  must 
DeuL  They  must  be  made  to  believe  that  they  are  all  earthbom 
and  all  brethren  ;  that  the  earth  which  they  inhabit  is  also  their 
mother:    but  that  there  is  this  difference  among  them — the 


1  Plato,  Bepabl.  iU.  p.  880  B ;  corn- 
pan  ii.  p.  882  C. 

DiUuie  (DarsteUnng  der  JQdisch- 
Alexandiin.  Beliglons-Philoflophie,  L 
pp.  48-50)  sets  forth  the  motives  which 
aetennined  the  new  hiterpretations  of 
the  Pentateuch  by  the  Alexandrine 
Jews,  from  the  translators  of  the 
Septaagint  down  to  Philo.  In  the 
Tiew  ox  Philo  there  was  a  doable  mean- 
ing :  the  literal  meaning,  for  the  tuI- 
gar:  but  alao  betides  this,  there  was 
an  allegorical,  the  real  and  true  mean- 


Tw^av  o^f  «^rr«f  ot  rotoOroi  ra  ^tvHi, 


AXrfitia^  trtn^poviCttr^oi  (Philo,  Quiest. 
in  Genesin.  ap.  Diihne,  p.  50).  Com- 
pare also  Philo,  on  the  Kav6vtii  koI  voijmi 
r^f  oAAi^yoptac,  Dahne,  pp.  00-68. 

Herakleitus  (Allegorin  Homericse 
ed.  Mehler,  1851)  defends  Homer 
warmly  against  the  censorial  condem- 
nation of  Plato.  Herakleitus  contends 
for  an  allegorical  interpretation,  and 
admits  that  it  is  necessary  to  find  one. 
He  inveighs  against  Plato  in  violent 

terms.  Eppt^^w  6i  xa'i  Tlkdrtav  o 
KoAaf,  d'C. 

Isokrates  (Orat  Panathen.  s.  22-28) 
complains  much  of  the  obloquy  which 
he  incurred,  because  some  opponents 
alleged  that  he  depreciated  the  poets, 
espedally  Homer  and  Hesiod. 

3  Plato,  Bepub.  Ui.  pp.  3S8  B,  414  C. 
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Rulers  have  gold  mingled  with  their  constitution,  the  other 
Guardians  have  silver,  the  remaining  citizens  have  brass  or  iron. 
This  bold  fiction  must  be  planted  as  a  fundamental  dogma,  as  an 
article  of  unquestioned  faith,  in  the  minds  of  all  the  citizens,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  animated  with  the  proper  sentiments  of 
reverence  towards  the  local  soil  as  their  common  mother — of 
universal  mutual  affection  among  themselves  as  brothers — and  of 
deference,  on  the  part  of  the  iron  and  brazen  variety,  towards 
the  gold  and  silver.  At  least  such  must  be  the  established  creed 
of  all  the  other  citizens  except  the  few  Rulers.  It  ought  also  to 
be  imparted,  if  possible,  to  the  Rulers  themselves ;  but  they  mi^t 
be  more  difficult  to  persuade.^ 

Plato  fully  admits  the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  a  first 
DifBcnltj  of  introduction  and  establishment  for  this  new  article 
Sratad^  of  faith,  which  nevertheless  is  indispensable  to  set  his 
«ionforflc-  commonwealth  afloat  But  if  it  can  be  once  esta- 
i^^which  blished,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  continuing 
tuaL'SPm.  *^^  perpetuating  it'  Even  as  to  the  first  commenoe- 
seives  after  ment,  difficulty  ia  not  to  be  confounded  with  impossi- 
once°ad.  bility  :  for  the  attempt  has  already  been  made  with 
mitted.  success  in  many  different  places,  though  there  happens 
to  be  no  recent  instance. 

We  learn  hence  to  appreciate  the  estimate  which  Plato  formed 
of  the  ethical  and  religious  faith,  prevalent  in  the  various 
societies  around  him.  He  regards  as  fictions  the  accredited 
stones  respecting  Qods  and  Heroes,  which  constituted  the  matter 
of  religious  belief  among  his  contemporaries  ;  being  familiarised 
to  all  through  the  works  of  poets,  painters,  and  sculptors,  as  well 
as  through  votive  offerings,  such  as  the  robe  annually  worked  by 
the  women  of  Athens  for  the  Goddess  Ath^n^  These  fictions  he 
supposes  to  have  originally  obtained  credence  either  through  the 
charm  of  poets  and  narrators,  or  through  the  deliberate  coinage 


1  Plato.    Beirab.    iii.    p.    414   B-C. 

Tif  av  wv  "fftuv  iitixom)!  yivoiro  rwr 
^evSMV  ritv  iv  64ovti  ytyvo/JLet^MV,  Stv 
vvv  ^  cAeyoftcv,  ytvyalov  ri  iv  i^cvdo- 
ficVovf  frct<rat,  iiaX^ara  ft-iv  xal  avrovi 
rovf  apxovra^,  ct  6i  fit^i  Tifv  a\kiiv 
iroAtv;  Ilotov  ri;  'hLrfiiv  kiuv6v,  oXAa 
^oivikik6v  Tl,  wp6T€po¥^fiiy  ^^^ 
iroAAaxov    yffyov6«.    w«  ^a«rir  Oi 


vryov&$  o v6 '  olda  c i  y«K6ficror  ar,  irciowt 
6€  7vx*^f  irei^ovf .  Compare  De  ht^x- 
pp.  663-G64. 

3  Plato,  Bepub.  iii.  p.  415  OD.    Tov> 

Tov  otv  TOi'  fivBov  oiraK  av  ircc(r^«cr, 
(Xeif  Tiva  ^iixaytfv;  OvSofUtff,  ovMf 
y  av  avroi  otroi'  Sut^t  iitvr  ay  oi 
rovTMi'  vUIf  Kal  Oi  cv«tr«  Oi  r*  £AAo* 
ay0pMTOt  oi  voTcpor. 
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of  an  authoritative  lawgiver  ;  presupposing  in  the  community  a 
▼ague  emotional  belief  in  the  Gods  —  invisible,  quasi-human 
agents,  of  whom  they  knew  nothing  distinct — and  an  entire 
'ignorance  of  recorded  history,  past  as  well  as  present  Once 
xeceived  into  the  general  belief,  which  is  much  more  an  act  of 
emotion  than  of  reason,  such  narratives  retain  their  hold  both  by 
positive  teaching  and  by  the  self-operating  transmission  of  this 
emotional  faith  to  each  new  member  of  the  community,  as  well 
as  by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  criticism  :  especially  in  earlier 
days,  when  men  were  less  intelligent  but  more  virtuous  than 
they  are  now  (in  Plato's  time) — ^when  among  their  other  virtues, 
that  of  unsuspecting  faith  stood  conspicuous,  no  one  having  yet 
become  clever  enough  to  suspect  falsehood.^  This  is  what  Plato 
assumes  as  the  natural  mental  condition  of  society,  to  which  he 
adapts  his  improvements.  He  disapproves  of  the  received  fictions, 
not  because  they  are  fictions,  but  because  they  tend  to  produce  a 
mischievous  ethical  effect,  from  the  acts  which  they  ascribe  to 
the  Qods  and  Heroes.  These  acts  were  such,  that  many  of  them 
(he  says),  even  if  they  had  been  true,  ought  never  to  be  promul- 
gated. Plato  does  not  pretend  to  substitute  truth  in  place  of 
fiction;  but  to  furnish  a  better  class  of  fictions  in  place  of  a 
worse.*  The  religion  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  his  view,  is  to 
famish  fictions  and  sanctions  to  assist  the  moral  and  political 
▼lews  of  the  lawgiver,  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  religion  for 
this  purpose.' 
We  read  in  a  poetical  fragment  of  Eritias  (the  contemporary 

1  Plato,    Legg.    iU.    p.    670    C-E.  of   human  nature  and  society,  and 

lyofot  fiiv  Hi  5id  rmtrd  n   Ija^av   koI  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  them  for 

Ml    T^y    kpfoiuvtiv    nrMMiav    &    yip  future  inference— but  as  if  it  were  a 

wuvov  KoXi  Kol  olffxpd,  cv^fctf  iyrts  branch  of  fiction,  to  be  handled  so  as 

iycvrro  aXtfiiTTara  kiyta^ai  koI  4wtC-  (o   please   our  taste  or  improve   our 

^orro  •  4rcvMf  yip  vnovotlv  ovStU  ^wi-  molality.    Dionvsius  of  UaliKamassus, 

oToro  iii  <ro^tay,   &wtp   ri   vv  v,  blaming  Thucydides  for  the  choice  of 

JJiki  wtpl  $tS»v  Tt  Kai  avSa&nmv  rk  his  subject,  goes  SO  far  as  to  say  "that 

krf6itM¥9.  oAij^   vofU^orrcf   i^mv  xari  the   Peloponnesian   war,  a  period  of 

rmrra  .  .  .  ruv  rvr  ircxv^tpot  iiiv  xal  ruinous  oiscord  in   Greece,  ought  to 

AfuiBdvTtpoi  .  .  .  «vi|MaTepot  H  «al  dy-  have  been  left  in  oblivion,  and  never 

ipttArtpoi  Kol  a|ui  9w^poW<rrtpoi  xoi  to  have  passed  into  history"  (Dion. 


Iii^itvorra  tutrnxinpoi,  Hal.  ad  Cn.  Pomp,  de  Prtec.  Histor. 

>  Plato,  Legg.  U.  p.  668  B.  Judic.  p.  768  Beiske). 

This  carelessness  about  historical        See  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  chap, 

matter  of   fact,  as  such— is  not  nn-  88  of  my  '*  History  of  Greece"', 
common  with  ancient  moralists  and        >  Sezt  Empiric,  adv.  Mathematicos, 

rhetoricians.    Both  of  them  were  apt  ix.  54,  p.  562.    Compare  Polybius.  vi. 

to  treat  history  not  as  a  series  of  true  66 :  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  13 ;  Strabo,  i.  p  19. 
matters  of  fact,  exemplifying  the  laws        These  three,  like  Plato,  cousioer  the 
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viewsenter*  ^^  Pl^to,  though  somewhat  older)  an  opinion  adyanced 
k^^Um^^  — that  even  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Qods 
othersjthat  sprang  originally  from  the  deliberate  promulgation 
J^JJ^<^««  of  lawgivers,  for  useful  purposes.  The  opinion  of 
meraiiy  Plato  is  not  exactly  the  same,  but  it  is  very  analo- 
hadori^-  gous :  for  he  holds  that  all  which  the  community 
lSJ«?y^  believe,  respecting  the  attributes  and  acts  of  the  Gods, 
foruaefol'  musl  consist  of  fictions,  and  that  accordingly  it  is 
purposes.  essential  for  the  lawgiver  to  determine  what  the 
accredited  fictions  in  his  own  community  shall  be :  he  must 
therefore  cause  to  be  invented  and  circulated  such  as  conduce 
to  the  ethical  and  political  results  which  he  himself  approves. 
Private  citizens  are  forbidden  to  tdl  feJsehood  ;  but  the  lawgiver 
is  to  administer  falsehood,  on  suitable  occasions,  as  a  wholesome 
medicine.^ 

Plato  lays  down  his  own  individual  preconception  respecting 
the  characters  of  the  Qods,  as  orthodoxy  for  his  Republic  :  direct- 
ing that  the  poets  shall  provide  new  narratives  conformable  to 
that  type.  What  is  more,  he  establishes  a  peremptory  censorship 
to  prevent  the  circulation  of  any  narratives  dissenting  &om  it. 
As  to  truth  or  falsehood,  all  that  he  himself  claims  is  that  his 
general  preconception  of  the  character  of  the  Gods  is  true,  and 
worthy  of  their  dignity  ;  while  those  entertained  by  his  con- 
temporaries are  false ;  the  particular  narratives  are  alike  fictitious 
in  both  cases.  Fictitious  as  they  are,  however,  Plato  has  fair 
reason  for  his  confident  assertion,  that  if  they  could  once  be 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  his  citizens,  as  portions  of  an  esta- 
blished creed,  they  would  maintain  themselves  for  a  long  time  in 
unimpaired  force  and  credit.  He  guards  them  by  the  artificial 
protection  of  a  censorship,  stricter  than  any  real  Grecian  city 


matters  of  reliidoas  belief  to  be  fictions 
prescribed  by  ue  lawgiver  for  the  pax* 
pose  of  governing  those  minds  which 
are  of  too  low  a  character  to  Usten  to 
tenth  and  reason.  Stiabo  states,  more 
clearly  than  the  other  two,  the  em- 
ployment of  ^vtfoc  by  the  lawgiver  for 
Eurposes  of  education  and  government; 
e  extends  this  doctrine  to  ira<ra  0noka- 
yia  apx<"^  •  •  -  ^P<*^  roiti  mfvi^poroc 
(p.  19). 

1  Plato.  Republic,  iii.  p.  889  B.    ir 


^apfUMov  fft3«t.    Compare  D»  Legg.  iL 
p.  663 D. 

Eusebius  enumerates  this  as  one  of 
the  points  of  conformity  between  Plato 
and  the  Hebrew  records:  in  which, 
Eusebius  says,  you  may  find  number- 
less similar  ficuons  (JtvpCa  rouurra). 
such  as  the  statements  of  Ood  being 
iealous  or  angry  or  affected  by  other 
nnman  passions,  which  are  fictions 
recounted  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
require  such  treatment  (Euseb.  I^. 
par.  Btan.  siL  81). 
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exhibited :  over  and  above  the  self-supporting  efl&cacy,  usually 
sufficient  without  farther  aid,  which  inheres  in  every  established 
religious  creed. 

The  points  npon  which  Plato  here  chiefly  takes  issue  with  his 
countrymen,  are — the  general  character  of  the  Gods —       .      . 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Qods  determine  the  lot  of  dissent 
of  human  beings.    He  distinctly  repudiates  as  untrue,  ^toand 
jhtkf.  which  he  declares  to  be  the  generally  received  his  country- 
faith  :  though  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  we  find  sped  to 
him  eulogising  the  merit  of  uninquiring  faith — of  JSjJSSSe! 
that  age  of  honest  simplicity  when  every  one  believed 
what  was  told  him  from  his  childhood,  and  when  no  man  was  yet 
clever  enough  to  suspect  falsehood.^ 

The  discord  on  this  important  point  between  Plato  and  the 
religious  fiedth  of  his  countrymen,  deserves  notice  the         . 
rather,  because  the  doctrines  in  the  Republic  are  all  puto  com- 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Sokrates,  and  are  even  criti-  ^i|[tof^pl. 
daed  by  Aristotle  under  the  name  of  Sokrates.^    Most  i^^^j^^ 
people,  and  among  them  the  historical  Sokrates,  be-   them  satis, 
lieved  in  the  universal  agency  of  the  Gods.'     Nr       ^^  ^^  ^^' 


eencies  of  a 

(affirms  Plato)  the  Gods  are  good  beings,  whose  nature  DeUeving 
is  inconsistent  with  the  production  of  evil :  we  must  mind  of  that 
therefore  divide  the  course  of  events  into  two  portions,  ^^' 
referring  the  good  only  to  the  Gods  and  the  evil  to  other  causes. 
Moreover — since  the  evil  in  the  world  is  not  merely  considerable, 
but  so  considerable  as  greatly  to  preponderate  over  good,  we 
must  pronounce  that  most  things  are  produced  by  these  other 


^  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  D.  670 :  compare 
z.  p.  887  C,  xL  p.  013  0. 

So  again  in  the  Timciis  (p.  40  El 
h%  accepts  the  received  genealogy  of 
tba  Gods,  apon  the  authority  of  the 
■oiis  and  early  descendants  of  tht 
Ooda.  These  sons  must  have  knows 
their  own  fathers ;  we  onght  therefore 
"  to  follow  the  law  and  believe  them  " 
{iwopjifovt  rif  v6ii^  wumvriov)  ^00^ 
they  spoke  without  either  prolMible  or 
demonstrative  proof  (oAvraroy  ol(r  9^¥ 
vcurlr  iviOYccr,  icatwp  oycv  re  cuc^rwv 
»m  mtmyKoimv  awoiti^ttv  Xdyowriv). 

That  which  Plato  here  onjoins  to 
bo  believed  is  the  genealogy  of  Hesiod 
and  other  poets,  Uioogh  ne  does  not 


expressly  name  the  poets.  Julian  in 
his  remark  on  the  passage  (Orat  viL 
p.  237)  understands  the  poets  to  be 
meant,  and  their  credibility  to  be  up- 
held, by  Plato— Kal  TOiavra  crtpa  iv 
Tt|&euy|  iriOT«veiv  yap  airAwf  a^ioi  ko* 
XMplc  avo3«i^ff«0f  Xtyofiipoitt  oaa  vwip 
ritv  Btiiv  ^aiv  oi  woairai.  See 
lindan's  note  on  this  passage  in  his 
edition  of  the  Tinueua,  p.  62. 

>  AristoteL  Politic  iL  1,  Ac  Com- 
pare  the  second  of  the  Platonic 
Epistles,  p.  314. 

•  Z«v«     irayacTios,     iroycpWrot,     «tc. 

iBschyL  Agamero.  1463.  Aenophon, 
Memorab.  i.  1, 8-0, 
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causes  (not  farther  particularised  by  Plato)  and  comparatiyely 
few  things  by  the  Qods.  Now  Epikurus  (and  some  contem- 
poraries^ of  Plato  even  before  Epikurus)  adopted  these  same 
premisses  as  to  the  preponderance  of  evil — ^but  drew  a  different 
inference.  They  inferred  that  the  Gods  did  not  interfere  at  all 
in  the  management  of  the  uniyerse.  Epikurus  conceiyed  the 
Qods  as  immortal  beings  living  in  eternal  tranquillity  and 
happiness  ;  he  thought  it  repugnant  to  their  nature  to  exchange 
this  state  for  any  other — above  all,  to  exchange  it  for  the  task  of 
administering  the  universe,  which  would  impose  upon  them 
endless  vexation  without  any  assignable  benefit  Lastly,  the 
preponderant  evil,  visibly  manifested  in  the  universe,  afforded  to 
his  mind  a  positive  proof  that  it  was  not  administered  by  them.' 
Comparing  the  two  doctrines,  we  see  that  Plato,  though  he  did 
not  reject  altogether,  as  Epikurus  did,  the  agency  of  the  Gods  in 
the  universe, — restricted  it  here  nevertheless  so  as  to  suit  the 
ethical  exigencies  of  his  own  mind.  He  thus  discarded  so  lai^ 
a  portion  of  it,  as  to  place  himself^  or  rather  his  spokesman  So- 
krates,  in  marked  hostility  with  the  received  religious  faith.  If 
Mel^tiis  and  Anytus  lived  to  read  the  Platonic  Republic  (we  may 
add,  also  the  dialogue  called  EuthyphronX  they  would  probably 
have  felt  increased  persuasion  that  their  indictment  against  80- 
krates  was  well-groimded : '  since  he  stood  proclaimed  by  the 
most  eminent  of  lus  companions  as  an  innovator  in  matters  of 

I  Plato,  Legs.  z.  pp.  800  D,  888  0.  ov  ¥oiUit»¥,  frt^  6i  xatyd  i^ifajStna 
He  Intimates  chat  tnere  were  no  in*  tiv64pmv  c3um»  6i  xal  rove  Wow 
considerable  namber  of  penona  who   liaMtlpmr. 

then  held  the  doctrine,  compare  p.  801        Thia  was  the  form  of  the  indictment 

B.  BAinat  Sokratee.     The  Bepablic  of 

s  Lncretiaa,  ii.  180 :  Plato  certainlv  shows  sroond  for  the 

Neqnaqnam  nobis  dirinitns  esse  crva-  «"*  P«*  o*  **•    SotaatM  did  not  in- 

tam  troduoe  new  names  and  persons  of 

Natoram  mondi.  qusB  tanta 'St  prmUta  9P^  li?*  he  preached  new  riews 

colpa—  aboat  their  characters  and  agency, 

II  iMM .  and  (what  probably  woold  cause  the 
u.  iwa  .-•  greatest    offence)    he    emphatfeally 

Nam— proh  sancta  Deftm  tranqoillA  Blames  the  reoeiTed  riews.    liieBfl^ 

pectorapace.  pubUc  of  Plato  here  embodies  what  w* 

qam  placidom  degont  «?nm,  ritamqne  ^Bd  in  the  Platonist  Bfazimos  Tnina 

serenam—  ,  flx.  8)  as  the  coonter-hidictment  of 

^^J®^®1**™S*°^  atimmam,  quis  ^^tiw  against  the  Athenian  peopia 

habere  prof ondi  ^    ^    Scpirow     leerA     'A^^rS^ 

IndumanuYahdaspotisestmoderanter  ^j;^.  -A^uMTi  'AenpaU,w  8i|fUK,  0^ 

D&heTiAsI  ^y  ZMicp<£Ti|f  yofUCti  fcovv  ov  vopjfmw. 

Compare  ▼.  167-I06,  tI  68.  ^  crcpa  M  Koivi  8axMori«  iwtia^4pmv  .  .  . 

>  Xenoph.   Memorab.  i.  1.^    'AStJctt  'AJucct  6i  h  ^fun  mi  rov«  Wovt  ffi«4 
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religion,  and  as  disbelieving  a  very  large  portion  of  what  was 
oommonlj  received  by  pious  Athenians.  With  many  persons,  it 
was  considered  a  species  of  sacrilege  to  disbelieve  any  narrative 
which  had  once  heen  impressed  upon  them  respecting  the  Gods 
OP  the  divine  agency  :  the  later  Pythagoreans  laid  it  down  as  a 
canon,  that  this  was  never  to  be  done.^ 

Now  the  Gods,  as  here  conceived  by  Plato  conformably  to  his 
own  ethical  exigencies,  are  representatives  of  abstract  piato  con- 
goodness,  or  of  what  he  considers  as  such*— but  they  ^Jf^^* 
are  nothing  else.    They  have  no  other  human  emo-  oordinff  to 
tions:    they  are  invoked  for  the  purposes  of  the  dwon^ 
schoolmaster  and  the  lawgiver,  to  distribute  prizes,  2JSpteto*~ 
and  inflict  chastisements,  on  occasions  which  Plato  discord  with 
thinks  suitable.      But  Qods  with    these   restricted  po^!^    ^ 
fonctions  were  hardly  less  at  variance  with  the  cur-  ™<^ 
rent  religious  belief  than  the  contemplative,  theorising,  Gods  of 
Aristotle— or  the  perfectly  tranquil  and  happy  Gods  of  Epikums. 
The  Gods  of  the  popular  fedth  were  not  tlius  specialised  types, 
embodiments  of  one  abstract,  ethical,  idea.    They  were  concrete 
personalities,  many-sided    and   many-coloured,  endowed   with 
great  variety  of  dispositions  and  emotions :  having  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  preferences  and   dislikes,  to  persons,  places, 
and  objects :  sensitive  on  the  score  of  attention  paid  to  them- 
selves, and  of  offerings  tendered  by  men,  jealous  of  any  person 
who  appeared  to  make  light  of  them,  or  to  put  himself  upon  a 
footing  of  in  dependence  or  rivalry  :  connected  with  particular 
men  and  cities  by  ties  of  family  and  residence.'     They  corre- 


1  JambUcbiu,  Vit  Pythag.  c.  138- 
14S.  Adhortatio  ad  Philosophiam,  p. 
SM,  ed.  Kieaaling.  See  chap,  zxxru. 
of  mj  "History  of  Qreece,"  p.  846,  last 
•diftb 

t  Plato,  Bepablic.  ii.  p,  879. 

In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  my 
"History  of  Greece "  (see  p.  604  seq.) 
I  have  KiTOD  many  remarks  on  the 
aadeni  Oredan  legends,  and  on  the 
^ngfkag  Tiews  entertained  in  ancient 
tfaaies  respecting  them,  considered 
chiafly  in  raference  to  the  standard  of 
hiflloricid  belief.  I  here  regard  them 
more  as  matters  of  religions  oelief  and 
emotion. 

'Nowhere  is  the  relation  between 
man  and  the  Gods,  and  the  all-covering 


variety  of  divine  agency,  in  ancient 
Grecian  belief,  more  instructively 
illnstrated  than  in  the  Hippolytus  of 
Baripides.  Hippolytus,  a  youth  prid- 
ing himself  on  piety  and  still  more 
npon  inexorable  continence  C1140- 
1366),  is  not  merely  the  constant  wor- 
shipper of  the  goddess  Artemis,  but 
also  her  companion ;  she  sits  with 
him,  hunts  with  him ;  he  hears  her 
voice  and  converses  with  her :  he 
knovrs  her  presence  by  the  divine 
odour,  though  he  does  not  see  her 
My$aK€,  «7vyicv»ave,  1003-1891-87X 
But  he  disdains  to  aadress  a  respectful 
word  to  Aphrodite,  or  to  yield  in  any 
way  to  her  influence,  thouKh  he  con- 
tinually passes  by  her  statue  which 
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sponded  with  all  the  feelings  of  the  believer ;  with  his  hopes  and 
fears,  his  jo3r8  and  sorrows,  his  pride  or  his  shame,  his  love  or 
preference  towards  some  persons  or  institutions,  his  hatred  and 
contempt  for  others.  They  were  sometimes  benevolent,  some- 
times displeased  and  unpropitious,  according  to  circumstances. 
They  were  indeed  believed  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  what 
the  believer  accounted  innocence  or  merit,  and  for  the  avenging 
of  what  he  called  wrong.  But  this  was  only  one  of  many  occa- 
sions on  which  they  interfered.  They  dispensed  alternately 
evil  and  good,  out  of  the  two  casks  mentioned  in  that  Homeric 
verse  ^  which  Plato  so  emphaticaUy  censures.  Nay,  it  was  as 
much  a  necessity  of  the  believer's  imagination  to  impute  marked 
and  serious  suffering  to  the  envy  or  jealousy  of  the  Gods,  as 
good  fortime  and  prosperity  to  their  kindness.  Such  a  turn  of 
thought  is  not  less  visible  in  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Demosthenes, 
Lykurgus,  &c,  than  in  Homer  and  the  other  poets  whom  Plato 
rebukes.  Moreover  it  is  frequently  expressed  or  implied  in  the 
answers  or  admonitions  delivered  from  oracles.' 


ttandfl  at  his  gates ;  he  eren  speaks  of 
her  in  disparaging  terms  Q8-101). 
Aphrodite  beoomM  deeply  inaignant 
with  him.  not  becaose  he  is  devoted  to 
Artemis,  out  becaose  he  n^lecte  and 
despises  herself  (20):  for  the  Oods 
take  offence  when  they  are  treated 
with  disrespect,  just  as  men  do  (d-94i 
His  faithful  attendant. Uments  this 
misguided  self-sufficiency,  and  en- 
deavours in  Tain  to  reason  his  master 
out  of  it  (see  the  curious  dialogue 
87-120,  also  445).  Aphrodite  accord- 
ingly resolves  to  punish  Hippolytus 
for  this  neglect  by  inspiring  Poeedra, 
his  step-mother,  with  an  irresistible 
passion  for  him :  she  foresees  that  this 
will  prove  the  destruction  of  Phadra 
as  well  as  of  Hippolytus,  but  no  such 
consideration  can  be  allowed  to 
countervail  the  necessity  of  punishing 
her  enemies.  She  accordingly  smites 
Phsfidra  with  love-sickness,  which, 
since  Phndra  will  not  reveal  the  cause, 
the  chorus  ascribes  to  the  displeasure 
and  visitation  of  some  unknown 
divinity.  Pan.  HekatA,  Kybeld.  Ac. 
(142-238).  The  course  of  this  beautiful 
drama  is  weU  known:  Aohrodit^ 
proves  herself  a  goddess  and  some- 
thing more  (869):  Phndia  and  Hip- 
Soly  tus  both  perish ;  Theseus  is  struck 
own  with  grief  and  remorse  (1402); 


while  Artemis,  who  appears  at  the  eod 
to  console  the  dying  Hippolytns  and 
reprove  Theseus,  laments  that  it  was 
not  in  her  power,  according  to  the 
established  etiquette  among  tbe  Gtods, 
to  interpose  for  the  protecnon  of  Hip- 
polytus against  the  anger  of  Aphrodite, 
but  promises  to  avenge  him  by  killinc 
with  her  unerring  arrows  some  maricea 
favourite  of  Aphrodite  (13S7-14S1)l 
*'Non  esse  curae  Diis  secnritatem 
nostiam,  esse  ultionem.**— Tkdtoa. 

1  Homer.  Iliad  xziv.  527. 

>  The  opinion  is  memorable,  which 
Herodotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
wisest  and  best  man  of  his  age— Solon. 

wavjity  ^ovtf>6v  T9  Kox  rufiwmitt,  imt- 
pMTttc     ap$piairntmv     wpcyyiarwy     wpi; 

Sferod.  L  82>  Kroesns  was  over* 
ken  by  a  terrible  divine  judgment 
because  he  thought  himself  the 
happiest  of  men  (L  S4).  The  Oods 
strike  at  persons  of  hiigfa  rank  and 
position :  they  do  not  suffer  any  cme 
except  themselves  to  indulge  in  self- 
exaltation  (vii.  10).  Herodotus  ascribes 
the  like  sentiment  to  another  man 
distinguished  for  prudence— Amasia 
king  of  Egypt  (iii.  40-44-125).  Com- 
pare  Pausanias,  iL  SS,  and  iBschyl. 
Pers.  93,  Supplices,  888.  Hermann. 
Herodotus  ana   Paoanias  proclaim 
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When  therefore  the  Platonic  Sokratee  in  this  treatise  affirms 
authoritatively, — and  affirms  without  any  proof — his  Repunuince 
restricted  version  of  the  agency  of  the  Gods,  calling  AthenlaSS' 
upon  his  countrymen  to  reject  all  that  large  portion  Sj  "^y^  *** 
of  their  religious  belief,  which  rested  upon  the  as-  cismofSo- 
sumption  of  a  wider  agency,  as  being  unworthy  of  t^^i^lmg 
the  real  attributes  of  the  Gods, — he  would  confirm,  legends, 
in  the  minds  of  ordinary  Athenians,  the  charge  of  culpable 
innovation  in  religion,  preferred  against  him  by  his  accusers. 
To  set  up  d  priori  a  certain  type  (either  Platonic  or  Epikurean) 
of  what  the  Gods  must  be,  different  from  what  they  were  com- 
monly believed  to  be, — and  then  to  disallow,  as  unworthy  and 
incredible,  all  that  was  inconsistent  with  this  type,  including 
a  full  half  of  the  narratives  consecrated  in  the  emotional  belief 
of  the  public — all  this  could  not  but  appear  as  ''  impious  ration- 
alism,'' on  the  part  of  "  the  Sophist  Sokrates  V  It  would  be  not 
lees  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  ordinary  Greeks,  and  would 
appear  not  more  conclusive  to  their  reason,  than  the  arguments 
of  rationalising  critics  upon  many  narratives  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment appear  to  orthodox  readers  of  modem  times — when  these 
critics  disallow  as  untrue  many  acts  therein  ascribed  to  God, 
on  the  ground  that  such  acts  are  unworthy  of  a  just  and  good 
being. 

Though  the  Platonic  Sokrates,  repudiating  most  of  the  narra 

ths  enty  and  jetlonsy  of  the  Oods  afterwards ;  he  captured  Asidatea  the 

more  esplidtly  thao  other  writert.  Persian,   reoeiTlng  a    huge  ransom, 

Abont  Uie  oanal  diipodtion  to  regard  with  an  ample  booty,  and  thoa  en- 

the  Jealonsy  of  the  Gods  at  canainff  riched  himself  (Xenoph.  Anab.   viL 

mJaiortanee  and  soffering,  see  ThucyoT  8.  4-28X    Compare  about  $n»v  ^tfdvof, 

IL  64,  tU.  77 ;  especially  when  a  man  Pindar,  Pyth.  x.  20-44 ;  Demosthenes 

by  rash  speech  or  act  brings  grave  cent   Timokiatem,   p.   788:    Niigels- 

nusfortnne  on  himself,  he  is  supposed  bach,  Die  Nach-Homerisdie  Theologie 

to  be  under  a  mlsgnl<nngjnflQOiice  by  der  Qriechen,  pp.  880-SS5. 

pOTerty  in  which    Xenophon    found  Hind  in  his  rebus  vereor,  ne  fort^ 

nimaelf  when  he  quitted  the  Cyreian  rearis 

amy,  is  ascribed  by  himself,  at  the  Impia  te  rationis  inire  elementa, 

sacgesttott  of  the  prophet  Eukleldes,  Tiamoue 

tohis  havinf  ominea  to  sacrifice  to  Indugredi  sceleris— 

22L.^If'^*^'iSSf  J^r^L        P»»*o.  1«  I^«.  ^'  7W  B.  recognises 
S!^-S  H^^'SSfiSSJn^ff.nS^    the  danger  of^Stu^lng  the  estebSshed 

fortane  came  upon  him  immediately   »■  tne  rites  an<i  ceremonies. 
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ArUto.  ^^®®  believed  respecting  Gods  and  Heroes,  as  being 
phanes  con-  immoral  and  suggesting  bad  examples  to  the  hearerti 
f(£i*o?im.  proposes  to  construct  a  body  of  new  fictions  in  place 
morality  of  them — ^yet,  if  we  turn  to  the  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
fjJ^thSfkew  phanes,  we  shall  find  that  the  old-fashioned  and  un- 
Sdc^*  mis.  philosophical  Athenian  took  quite  the  opposite  view. 
interpreta-  He  connected  immoral  conduct  with  the  new  teaching, 
^^^*°^  not  with  the  old :  he  regarded  the  narratives  respect- 

ing the  Gkxis  as  realities  of  an  unrecorded  past,  not  as  fictions  for 
the  purposes  of  the  training-school :  he  did  not  imagine  that  the 
conduct  of  Zeus,  in  chaining  up  his  father  Kronus,  was  a  proper 
model  to  be  copied  by  himself  or  any  other  man :  nay,  he  de- 
nounced all  such  disposition  to  copy,  and  to  seek  excuse  for 
human  misconduct  in  the  example  of  the  Gods,  as  abuse  and 
profanation  introduced  by  the  sophistry  of  the  freethinkers* 


1  Arixtopban.  Nabea,  858 :  Xmrvri' 
TMr  K-^/Mv  Uptv.    885 :  ypttfias  xoty&f 

1381.— 

KOI  TMf  KotfcoTwrMr  ¥6iimv  vwp^powcy 

894.— 

("ASiKOS  Aoyot.)— 
IlMf  6^ra  SuctfS  ovtfi|f ,  it  Zcvc 
oitK  a«r^X*>A«v,  rhv  warip*  avroO 

(Amc  •'A.6tfo%)  oX^ot,  rovrt  mat  iii 
XMp«t  y^  Kax6v  •  66r9  pal  kucamiv. 

1061.— 
pLOtx^  Y"P  ^^  ^KO^  dtXovt,  rSi'  arrtpccc 

«-pb«  avrov, 
«i>f  oitBiv  i|Aun|Kaf  *  «Ir*  it  rby  At*  ttroyc* 

rryxctr  • 
Kojulvot  Mt  ^TTMr  IpMT^  JOTt  KoX  yvrof 

kSiv. 

While  Ariatophanea  introdaces  the 
freethinker  as  jostifying  unlawful  acts 
bv  the  example  of  2eQS,  Plato  (in  the 
(balogue  called  Euthyphron)  represents 
Enthyphron  as  indicting  his  father  for 
murder,  and  justifying  himself  by  the 
anal<^  of  Zeus ;  Butnyphron  being  a 
very  religious  man,  who  believed  all 
the  divine  matters  oommonW  received, 
and  more  besides  (p.  6).  This  exhibits 
the  opposition  between  the  Platonic 
and  the  Aristophanic  point  of  riew. 
In  the  Eumeniaes  of  .fischylus  (682), 
these  Ooddesses  reproach  Zeus  with 
inconsistency,  after  chaining  up  his 


old  father  tfranos,  In  grtlmtttng  so 
highly  the  neoessity  of  avengiiiff  An* 
memnon's  death,  as  to  authorise  Orestes 
to  kill  Klytemnestra. 

An  extract  from  Butler's  Analocy, 
in  reply  to  the  obiettions  offered  oy 
Deists  asminst  the  Old  Testament,  will 
senre  to  illustrate  the  view  which  pious 
Athenians  took  of  those  ancient  namr 
tives  which  Plato  censures.  Butler 
says :  *'  It  is  the  proTinoe  of  Beasoo  to 
judge  of  the  morality  of  the  Scripture ; 
ie.  not  whether  it  contains  things  dif* 
ferent  from  what  we  should  hare  ez> 
pected  from  a  wise,  just,  and  good 
Being,  .  .  .  but  whether  it  contains 
things  plainly  contradictory  to  Wis- 
dom, Justice,  or  Goodness ;  to  what 
the  light  of  Nature  teaches  us  of  God. 
And  I  know  nothing  of  this  sort  ob- 
jected against  Scnpiure,  elcepting 
such  objections  as  are  formed  upon 
suppositions  which  would  equally  con- 
clude that  the  constitution  of  Nature 
is  contradictory  to  wisdom,  justice,  or 
goodness ;  which  most  certainly  it  is 
not.  Indeed,  there  are  some  particular 
precepts  in  Scripture,  giren  to  parti- 
cular persons,  reouiring  actions  whidi 
would  DO  immoral  and  yicious,  were  it 
not  for  such  precepts.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  all  these  are  of  such  a  kino, 
as  that  the  precept  changes  tbe  whole 
nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  action,  and 
both  constitutes  and  shows  that  not  to 
be  unjust  or  immoral  which,  prior  to  the 
precept,  must  have  appeared  and  really 
been  so;  which  may  well  be, since  none 
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In  luB  eyes,  the  religious  traditions  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
established  faith,  customs  and  laws  of  the  state ;  and  Sokrates, 


of  Umm  precepts  are  oontraxy  to  imma- 
table  morali^.  If  it  were  commanded 
to  cultivate  toe  principles,  and  act  from 
the  epirit.  of  treachery,  ingratitade, 
emeltj ;  toe  command  woulcT not  alter 
the  nature  of  the  case  or  of  the  action, 
in  any  of  these  instances.  Bat  it  is 
q;nite  otherwise  in  precepts  which  re* 
qsire  only  the  doing  an  external  action ; 
for  instance,  taking  away  the  property 
or  life  of  any.  For  men  have  no  richt 
to  either  life  or  piopeity,  bat  wnat 
aiiass  solely  from  the  grant  of  Ood ; 
when  this  gtant  is  revoked,  they  cease 
to  have  any  right  at  all  in  either;  and 
when  this  revocation  is  made  known,  as 
sorely  it  is  possible  it  may  be,  it  must 
eease  to  be  u^ost  to  deinrive  them  of 
either.  And  thoogh  a  coarse  of  ex- 
tsnal  acts  which,  withtfat  command, 
wo«ild  be  immoral,  most  make  an  im* 
moral  habit ;  yet  a  few  detached  com- 
maods  have  no  snch  natural  tendency. 

"  I  thoaffht  proper  to  say  thus  much 
of  the  few  Scripture  precepts  which  re- 
qpiire,  not  videos  anions,  but  acticms 
which  would  have  been  vicious  bad  it 
not  been  for  soch  precepts :  becaose 
tbey  are  sometimes  vreaklv  urged  as 
famnoral,  and  great  weight  u  laid  upon 
ofc^Jections  drawn  from  them.  Bat  to 
me  there  seems  no  difBculty  at  all  in 
these  precepts,  but  what  arises  from 
their  Ming  offences— it.  from  their 
being  liable  to  be  perverted,  as  indeed 
tbey  are,  by  wicked  designing  men,  to 
serve  the  most  horrid  purposes,  and 
nerhaps  to  ndslead  the  weak  and  en* 
thosiastic  And  objections  from  this 
hsad  are  not  objections  against  Bevela* 
tiCMD,  but  against  the  whole  notion 
of  Religion  as  a  trial,  and  acainst 
the  whole  constitotion  of  Natare.** 
(Botler's  Analogy,  Part.  IL  ch.  8.) 

I  do  not  here  propose  to  examine 
the  soundness  of  tois  argument  (which 
has  been  acotely  discussed  in  a  good 
pamphlet  by  Miss  Hennell— *  Essay 
on  toe  Sceptical  Tendency  of  Butler's 
Analogy,'  p.  16,  John  Chapman,  1860). 
It  appeared  satisfactory  to  an  able  rea- 
■oner  like  Butler:  and  believers  at 
AtfwF*"  would  have  found  satisfaction 
in  similar  arffoments,  when  the  narra- 
tives in  whicE  they  believed  were  pro- 
nounced by  Sokrates  mischievous  and 
incredible,  as  imputing  to  the  Gods  un- 
worthy acts.  For  example— Zeus  and 
Athtee  instigate  Pandarus  to  break  the 
swum  truce  between  the  Qreeks  and 


Trojans:  Zeus  sends  Oneinis,  or  the 
Dream-God,  to  deceive  Agamemnon 
(Plat  Rep.  iL  pp.  879-883).  Here  are 
acts  (the  orthodox  reasoner  would  say) 
whidi  would  be  immoral  if  it  were  not 
for  the  special  command :  but  Ant- 
memnon  and  the  Greeks  bad  no  right 
to  life  or  property,  much  less  to  any 
other  comforts  or  advantam,  except 
what  aroee  from  the  gift  of  the  Gods. 
Now  the  Gods,  on  this  particular  occa- 
sion, thought  fit  to  revoke  the  right 
which  they  had  granted,  msking  known 
such  revocation  to  Pandarus ;  who,  ac- 
cordingly, in  that  particular  case,  oom- 
mittea  no  ii^josUce  in  trying  to  kill 
Menelans,  and  in  actually  wounding 
him.  The  Gods  did  not  give  any  gene- 
ral command  *'  to  cultivate  the  spirit 
and  act  upon  the  principles'*  of  per- 
jury and  faithlessness :  they  merely 
liomised  the  special  act  of  Pandarus— 
kie  H  nMiic— by  making  known  to  him 
that  ther  had  revoked^he  right  of  the 
Qreeks  to  have  faith  observed  with 
them,  at  that  particular  moment  When 
anv  man  argiMs— '*  Pandarus  was  insti- 

Sted  by  Zeus  to  break  faith :  therefore 
ithlessness  is  innocent  and  authorised : 
therefore  /  may  break  faith"— this  is 
"  a  perversion  bv  wicked  and  dedgning 
men  for  a  horria  purpose,  and  can  mis- 
lead only  the  weak  and  enthusiastic  "*. 

Farther,  If  the  Gods  may  by  spedsl 
mandates  cause  the  murder  or  impo- 
verishment of  particular  men  by  other 
men  to  be  innocent  acts,  without  sanc- 
tioning any  inference  by  analogy— 
mudi  more  may  the  same  be  said  re- 
specting the  acts  of  the  Gkxls  among 
themselves,  which  Sokrates  censures, 
vis.  their  quarrels,  violent  manifesta- 
tions by  word  and  deed,  amorous  gusts, 
hearty  laughter,  Ac.  These  too  are 
particular  acts,  not  intended  to  ImuI  to 
consequences  m  the  way  of  example. 
The  (iods  have  not  issued  any  ffeneral 
command.  *'  Be  quarrelsome,  be  vio- 
lent,** Ac  If  they  are  quarrelsome 
themselves  on  puticular  occasions, 
they  have  a  right  to  be  so ;  just  as  they 
have  a  right  to  take  awav  any  man's 
life  or  property  whenever  they  choose : 
but  yow  are  not  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, and  none  but  wicked  men  wUl 
advise  you  to  do  so. 

To  those  believers  who  denounced 
Sokrates  as  a  freethinker  (Plat  Enthyp. 
p.  6  A)  such  arguments  would  probably 
appear  satisfactory.    *'  Sunt  Suptrit  sua 
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in  diacreditiiig  the  tnditioitt)  set  hiiiisdf  op  as  a  thinker  whowt 
the  Uw&  As  to  this  ieatnre,  the  Ahstophanic  Sokntes  in  the 
Cloads,  and  the  Platonic  Sokrates  in  the  Republic,  petfectlj 
agree — howerer  much  thej  differ  in  other  respecta. 

In  reTiewing  the  Hatonic  Republic,  I  hare  thought  it  neces- 
saij  to  appreciate  the  theological  and  poedagogic  doo- 
trinesy  not  merelj  with  reference  to  mi"»Viwd  in  the 
abstract,  but  also  as  the j  appeared  to  the  contempo- 
raries among  whom  thej  were  promulgated. 

To  all  the  above  mentioned  restricticuis  imposed  by 
Plato  upon  the  manifestation  of  the  poet,  both  as  to 
thou^ts,  words,  and  manner  of  recital — ^we  must 
add  those  which  he  jnorides  for  music  in  its  limi^ 
^^  by  sense :  the  musical  modes  and  instruments,  the  Tarie- 
■mftoSr  ties  of  rhythm.  He  allows  only  the  lyre  and  the 
J^^IJJ^  harp,  with  the  panspipe  for  shepherds  tending  their 
flocks.  He  forbids  both  the  flute  and  all  complicated 
stringed  instruments.  Interdicting  the  lugubrious,  passionate, 
soft,  and  convivial,  modes  of  music,  he  tolerates  none  but  the 
Dorian  and  Phrygian,  suitable  to  a  sober,  resolute,  courageous, 
frame  of  mind  :  to  which  also  all  the  rhythm  and  movement  of 
the  body  is  to  be  adapted.^  Each  particular  manifestation  of 
speech,  music,  poetry,  and  painting,  having  a  natural  afiinity 
with  some  particular  emotional  and  volitional  state — emanating 


/vra"  is  a  cenenl  principle,  flexible 
sad  wide  in  its  application.  Oi  arra- 
ments  analogons  to  those  of  Bntfer, 
really  nsed  in  ancient  times  by  adro- 
cates  who  defended  the  poets  against 
censnres  like  those  of  Plato,  we  find 
an  IDostrative  specimen  in  the  Scholia 
on  Sqphoklea  At  the  beginning  of 
the  &ektm  (3&-50),  Orestes  comes 
back  with  his  old  attendant  or  tutor 
to  Argos,  bent  on  avenging  the  death 
of  his  fawer.  He  has  been  stimolated 
to  that  enteiprise  by  the  Gods  (70). 
haTing  consolted  AnoUo  at  Delphi, 
andnaTin^  been  oirected  hj  him 
to  accomplish  it  not  by  armea  force 
but  by  aeceits  (WAot«n  rA<^at,  381 
Keeping  himself  concealed,  he  sends 
the  old  attendant  into  the  house  of 
ifigisthos,  with  orders  to  communicate 
a  false  narrative  that  he  (Orestes)  is 
dead,  having  perikhed  by  an  aoduent 


in  the  IMhiaa  ohariot-race :  and  he 
directs  the  attendant  to  certify  this 
falsehood  by  uatb  (oyycAXc  6'  opm 
vpotfTtSctf,  47).  Upon  which  last 
words  the  Scholiast  observes  as  fol- 
lows:— "We  must  not  take  capUoos 
exception  to  the  poet,  as  if  he  were 
here  exhorting  men  to  peijnre  them- 
selves. For  Orestes  is  bound  to  obey 
the  (lod,  who  commands  him  to  ac- 
complish the  whole  by  deceit ;  so  that 
while  he  appears  to  be  impious  by 
swearing  a  lalse  oath,  he  by  that  very 
act  shows  his  piety,  since  he  does  it  in 
obedience  to  the  (iod"y-M^  ^fu^poAo- 
>*K  TVS  cvtA«^1rr«u,  n%^  Ktktvottrot 
(ariopKctr  rov  voitrrov*    Stl   yap    airhv 

<niv  vopoJCfXevoficry  mar*  w  olf  ooKtt 
iwtopiciiv  5v<^<^e^«^r,  5ta  rovrwr  cv<r«/Sct, 

«  Plato,  Reput).  iii.  pp.  380.400. 
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from  it  in  the  mind  of  the  author  and  suggesting  it  in  other 
minds — ^nothing  is  to  be  tolerated  except  what  exhibits  goodness 
and  temperance  of  disposition, — grace,  proportion,  and  decency 
of  external  form.^  Artisans  are  to  observe  the  like  rules  in  their 
constructions :  presenting  to  the  eye  nothing  but  what  is  sym- 
metrical The  youthful  Guardians,  brought  up  among  such 
representations,  will  have  their  minds  imbued  with  correct 
SBsthetical  sentiment;  they  will  learn  even  in  their  youngest 
years,  before  they  are  competent  to  give  reasons,  to  love  what  is 
beautiful  and  honourable — ^to  hate  what  is  ugly  and  mean.' 

All  these  enactments  and  prohibitions  have  for  their  purpose 
the  ethical  and  sesthetical  training  of  the  Guardians: 
to  establish  and  keep  up  in  each  Individual  Guardian,  restric^ons 
a  good  state  of  the  emotions,  and  a  proper  internal  ^tended  for 
government — that  is,  a  due  subordination  of  energy  Uoiua  train- 
and  appetite  to  Reason^)  Their  bodies  will  also  be  ou^Luu. 
trained  by  a  good  and  healthy  scheme  of  gymnastics, 
which  will  at  the  same  time  not  only  impart  to  them  strength 
but  inspire  them  with  courage.    The  body  is  here  considered, 
not  (like  what  we  read  in  Phsedon  and  Phil^bus)  as  an  incon- 
venient and  depraving  companion  to  the  mind :    but  as  an 
indispensable  co-operator,  only  requiring  to  be  duly  reined. 

The  Guardians,  of  both  sexes,  thus  educated  and  disciplined, 
are  intended  to  pass  their  whole  lives  in  the  dis- 
charge of   their  duties  as  Guardians  ;   implicitly  ^Ir^Uf*" 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  Few  Philosophical  chiefe,  Si^g*^""" 
and  quartered  in  barracks  under  strict  regulations,  cudiy'the 
Among  these  regulations,  there  are  two  in  particular  ofaepanto 
which  have  always  provoked  more  surprise  and  com-  P'^'% 
ment  than  any  other  features  in  the  commonwealth  ; 
first,  the  prohibition  of  separate  property — next,  the  prohibition 
of  separate  family — ^including  the  respective  position  of  the  two 


The  directions  of  Plato  on  these  two  points  not  only  hang 

1  Pl&to,  Bepab.  ilL  pp.  400  D-;401  B.  >  Plato,  Be^nb.  x.  p.  008  B.  vtpl  riif 

h  rpitwvt  riff  ki^nmt — ry  riff  ifnix^  ^i  ^^  ainy  woKirtiat  fkiUn—fiiyat  6  aymUt 

Ivcrau — rpotroya^xflurWor  Ti|r  row    aya-  M^yav,   ovx    o<ro«    ioxci,  rh   XPV^°*'  ^ 

#M»  cuctfca  n0ov«  tit-wottlv,  xojcbr  y(v^<r0ai. 

s  Plato.  Bepub.  ill  pp.  401-402  A. 
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together,  but  are  founded  on  the  same  reason  and 
p£^ia  ^      considerations.    He  is  resolved  to  prevent  the  growth"*, 
JJgJ^J^'    of  any  separate  interest,  affections,  or  aspirations,  in  ; 

the  mind  of  any  individual  Quardian.    Each  Quar-  y 
dian  is  to  perform  his  military  and  civil  duties  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  do  nothing  else.     He  must  find  his  hi^piness 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty:   no  double  functions  or  oc- 
cupations are  tolerated.    This  principle,  important  in  Plato's 
view  as  regards  everyone,  is  of  supreme  importance  as  apply- 
ing to  the  Quardian8,Vin  whom  resides  the  whole  armed  force 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  by  whom  the  orders  of  the  Chiefs 
or  Elders  are  enforced.     If  the  Guardians  aspire  to  private 
ends  of  their  own,  and  employ  their  foice  for  the  attainment 
of  such  ends,  nothing  but  oppression  and  ruin  of  the  remaining 
community  can  ensue.     A  man  having  land  of  his  own  toi 
cultivate,  or  a  wife  and  feunily  of  his  own  to  provide  with! 
comforts,  may  be  a  good  economist,  but  he  will  never  be  aj 
tolerable  Quardian.'    To  be  competent  for  this  latter  function,/ 
he  must  neither  covet  wealth  nor  be  exposed  to  the  fear  of\ 
poverty :  he  must  desire  neither  enjoyments  nor  power,  except  \ 
what  are  common  to  his  entire*  regiment     He  must  indulge 
neither  private  sympathies  nor  private  antipathies:   he  must 
be  inaccessible  to  all  motives  which  could  lead  him  to  despoil 
or  hurt  his  fellow-citizens  the  producers.      Accordingly  the 
hopes  and  fears  involved  in  self-maintenance — the  feelings  of 
buyer,  seller,  donor,  or  receiver — the  ideas  of  separate  property, 
house,  wife,  or  family — must  never  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
his  mind.     The  Guardians  will  receive  from  the  productive 
part  of  the  community  a  constant  provision,  sufficient,  but  not 
more  than  sufficient,  for  their  reasonable  maintenance.    Their 
residence    wiU   be  in  public   barracks  and  their  meak  at  a 
common  mess :  they  must  be  taught  to  regard  it  as  a  disgrace 
to  meddle  in  any  way  with  gold  and  silver.*    Men  and  women 
will  live  all  together,  or  distributed  in  a  few  fractional  com- 
panies, but  always  in  companionship,  and  under  perpetual  drill ; 
beginning  from  the  earliest  years  with  both  sexes.    Boys  and 
girls  will  be  placed  from  the  beginning  imder  the  same  super- 

1  Plato,  Repub.  iv.  pp.  421  A— 423  D.  »  Plato,  Repub.  m.  p.  417  A-B. 

s  Plato,  Repub.  iii.  pp.  416-417. 
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intendence ;  and  will  receive  the  same  training,  as  well  in 
gymnastic  as  in  music.  The  characters  of  both  will  be  exposed 
to  the  same  influences  and  formed  in  the  same  mould.  Upon 
the  maintenance  of  such  early,  equal,  and  collective  training, 
especially  in  music,  under  the  orders  of  the  Eldersjr— Plato 
declares  the  stability  of  the  Commonwealth  to  depend  jj 

The  purpose  being,  to  form  good  and  competent  Guardians 
the  same  training  which  will  be  best  for  the  boys 
will  also  be  best  for  the  girls.    But  is  it  true  that  Sf  "SSat- 
women  are  competent  to  the  function  of  Guardians  ?  ^^n*  4T^u, 
Is  the  female  nature  endued  with  the  same  aptitudes  li/e,  and 
for  such  duties  as  the  male  ?    Men  wiU  ridicule  the  Q^uJig 
suggestion  (says  Plato)  and  will  maintain  the  nega-  of  both 
Uve.      They  will  say  that  there  are  some  functions  views  of 
for  which  men  are  more  competent,  others  for  which   Sj^^'th© 
women  are  more  competent  than  men:    and  that  female  dm- 
women  are  unfit  for  any  such  duty  as  that  of  Guar-  apUtadw. 
dians.    Plato  dissents  from  this  opinion  altogether. 
There  is  no  point  on  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  more  decided 
conviction.    Men  and  women  (he  says)  can  perform  this  duty 
conjointly,  just  as  dogs  of  both  sexes  take  part  in  guarding  the 
flock.     It  is  not  true  that  the  female,  by  reason  of  the  cha- 
racteristic properties  of  sex — parturition  and  suckling — is  dis- 
qualified for  out-door  occupations  and  restricted  to  the  interior 
of  the  house.®  As  in  the  remaining  animals  generally,  so  also 
in  the  human  race.    There  is  no  fundamental  diflerence  between 
the  two  sexes,  other  than  that  of  the  sexual  attributes  them- 
selves.   From  that  difference  no  consequences  flow,  in  respect 
to  aptitude  for  some  occupations,  inaptitude  for  others.    There 
are  great  individual  differences  between  one  woman  and  another, 
as  there  are  between  one  man  and  another :    this  woman  is 
peculiarly  fit  for  one  task,   that   woman  for  something  else. 
But  speaking  of  women  generally  and   collectively,  there  is 
not  a  single  profession  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  fit,  or 
more  fit  than  men.    Men  are  superior  to  women  in  every- 
thing;  in  one  occupation  as  well  as  in  another.    Yet  among 
both  sexes,  there   are   serious   individual   differences,  so   that 

X  rialo.  Bepub.  ir.  pp.  423-424  D— 425  A-C.  «  Plato,  Repub.  ▼.  p.  451  D 
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many  women,  indiyidually  estimated,  will  be  superior  to  many 
men :  no  women  will  equal  the  best  men,  but  the  best  women 
will  equal  the  second-best  men,  and  will  be  superior  to  the 
men  below  them/  Accordingly,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
Guardians,  selection  must  be  made  from  both  sexes  indiscrimi- 
nately. For  ordinary  duties,  both  will  be  found  equally  fit: 
but  the  heaviest  and  most  difficult  duties,  those  which  require 
the  maximum  of  competence  to  perform,  will  usually  deyolve 
upon  men.' 
Those  who  maintain  (continues  Plato)  that  because  women 

are  different  from  men,  therefore  the  occupations  of 
^JJ*°"  the  two  ought  to  be  different — argue  like  yexatious 
ftf^nstthe  disputants  who  mistake  verbal  distinctions  for  real: 
do<^in&       who  do  not  enquire  what  is  the  formal  or  specific 

distinction  indicated  by  a  name,  or  whether  it  has 
any  essential  bearing  on  the  matter  under  discussion.'  Long- 
hidred  men  are  different  from  bald-heads :  but  shall  we  conclude, 
that  if  the  former  are  fit  to  make  shoes,  the  latter  are  unfit  t 
Certainly  not :  for  when  we  inquire  into  the  formal  distinction 

1  See  this  remarkable  argoment—  the  Homeric  times,  the  finest  robes 

Republic,    t.    pp.    453-456— yvKatic««  are  woTen  by  Sldonian  women  (Iliad 

fA^mrot  «roAA«l  voKXi^v  av6pmv  fitKriovf  Ti.  288)  *.  in  Egypt,  on  the  oontruy,  it 

«(f  iroAX<£  •  rb  Si  oXor  «xet  mt  vii  ki-  was  habitually  performed  by  men,  and 

yrtf .    Ova^i'  ufia  iiniv  iwtr^Sntiia  rmv  Herodotos  enumerates  this  as  one  of 

w6\iv  StoiKovmtiw  yvvaucht  St6Ti  yvn^,  the  points  in   which  the  EsTptiana 

ova*  dvSpbK   ii6Tt   ainfp,  oXA*    hfuoU^i  differed  from  other  countries  (HModot. 

SitmrufiijJvai  at  ^iSvttf  4p  dttioiv  rotr  iL  86:  Soph.  CBd.  KoL  84()L  with  the 

^Motf.  Ktd  wi.m»p   flip   lurtx*^  Y^*^  Scholia,  and  the  curious  citation  con« 

imrnitvfjJintv  leari   fvviVt  ftammv   Ik  talued  therein  from  the  Bo^opuc^  of 

dvnp '   eiri  navt  ik  dtr€tp4ffTtoov  yvvi^  Nymphodorus).    The  process  of  wear* 

a'vopof  (p.  455  Dl     It  would  appear  ing  was  also  conductcKi  in  a  diffwent 

(from  p.  455  C)  that  those  who  main-  manner  by  the  Egyptians.    Whether 

tained  the  special  fltaess  of  women  for  Plato  had  seen  finer  webs  in  Egypt 

certain  occupations  and  their  special  than  in  GIreece  we  cannot  say. 
unfitness  for  others,  cited,  as  examples  >  Plato,  Repub.  t.  p.  457  A. 
of  occupations  in  which  women  aur>        >  Plato,  Republic,  t.  p.  464  A.    3«« 

passed    men,   weaving   and    cookery,  rh  itii  iyiracr^at,  mar    cIAif  Staupovfiooc 

But  Plato  denies  this  emphatically  as  rb    Xryd^ctfyor    ivKnmwtlw,    dXkk   ic«r* 

a  matter  of   fact:   pronouncing  that  avrh  rh   ovofia  Zuimttv  rov  kixjUrr^t 

women  were  inferior  to  men  (i.e.  the  rriw  ivarrCuvtv,  Spt^i,  ov  iioA^rry,  «p^ 

best  women   to    the   best   men)    in  ^XAi|Xov«  xP*^^*^**     ^^  ^  •    i«w*' 

weavinfl;  and  cookery  no  less  than  in  ^6jtJiBa  M  ov3   &iry)ovy,  W  ctSof  ih  r^ 

other  tnings.     We  should  have  been  crcpat  re  cat  r^  mniif  ^i^omk,  cd  wfAt 

glad  to  know  what  facts  were  present  rC  nlvov  wpi^ii/uietfa  t6t€,  Irt  t4  hnr^ 

3  his  mind  as  bearing  out  such  an  Stvtiara  iXXfi  i^vvti  "^^^  ^  ^  **^ 

assertion,  and  what  observations  were  rd    airrdf    dmoHoiitv.     Aenophon    & 

open  to  him  of  wearing  as  performed  entirely  opposed  to  Plato  on  this  points 

by  males.     In  Greece,  weaving  was  He  maintains  emphatically  the  distinct 

the  occupation  of  women  very  gene-  special  aptitudes  of  man  and  woman, 

rally,  whether  exclusively  or  not  we  (Econom.  vii.  20*88 ;  compare  Euripid. 

can  hardly  say ;  in  Phoenicia,  during  Electra,  74. 
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oonnoted  by  these  words,  we  find  that  it  has  no  bearing  upon 
such  handicraft  processes.  So  again  the  formal  distinction 
implied  by  the  terms  maUj  female^  in  the  human  race  as  in 
other  animals,  lies  altogether  in  the  functions  of  sex  and  pro- 
creation.^ Now  this  has  no  essential  bearing  on  the  occupations 
of  the  adult ;  nor  does  it  confer  on  the  male  fitness  for  one 
set  of  occupations— on  the  female,  fitness  for  another.  Each 
sex  is  fit  for  all,  but  the  male  is  most  fit  for  all :  in  each  sex 
there  are  individuals  better  and  worse,  and  differing  one  from 
another  in  special  aptitudes.  Men  are  competent  for  the  duties 
of  Qnardians,  only  on  condition  of  having  gone  through  a 
complete  musical  and  gymnastical  education.  Women  are 
competent  also,  imder  the  like  condition;  and  are  equally 
capable  of  profiting  by  the  complete  education.  Moreover, 
the  chiefiB  must  select  for  those  duties  the  best  natural  sub- 
jects. The  total  number  of  such  is  very  limited :  and  they 
must  select  the  best  that  both  sexes  afford.* 

The  strong  objections,  generally  entertained  against  thus  as- 
signing to  women  equal  participation  in  the  education 
and  functions  of  the  Guardians,  were  enforced  by  u>pealedto 
saying — ^That  it  was  a  proceeding  contrary  to  Nature.  J^  JJJSi" 
But  Plato  not  only  denies  the  validity  of  this  argu-  SJJ^*^^* 
ment:  he  even  retorts  it  upon  the  objectors,  and  invokes 
aflbrms  that  the  existing  separation  of  functions  be-  ^^^^q ° 
tween  the  two  sexes  is  contrary  to  Nature,  and  that  sideagaiost 
his  proposition  alone  is  conformable  thereunta*    He 
has  shown  that  the  specific  or  formal  distinction  of  the  two  has 
no  essential  bearing  on  the  question,  and  therefore  that  no  argu- 
ment can  be  founded  upon  it.    The  specific  or  formal  charac- 
teristic, in  the  case  of  males,  is  doubtless  superior,  taken  abstract- 
edly :  yet  in  particular  men  it  is  embodied  or  manifested  with 
various  degrees  of  perfection,  from  very  good  to  very  bad.    In 
the  case  of  females,  though  inferior  abstractedly,  it  is  in  its  best 
particular  embodiments  equal  to  all  except  the  best  males,  and 
superior  to  all  such  as  are  inferior  to  the  best    Accordingly,  the 


A  Plato,  Bepnb.  T.  p.  465  C-D.  cro^crov/Mv,      tirctircp     card     ^liatv 

*  Plato,  Repub.  T.  p.  450.  iriBtiuv  rhw  v6ii.ov  •  dWii  ra  yvv  irapa 

'  Plato,  Repob.  T.  p.  456  ^C.      Ovk  ravra  yiyv6ii,t¥a  «reu>a  <bv<nr  fiaWov,  in 

iam.    a'Miwri    yn,   ovd«    tv^M    2|MKa,  loucc,  ytyvflrot. 
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true  dictate  of  Nature  is,  not  merely  that  females  may  he  taken, 
l)ut  that  they  ought  to  be  taken,  conjointly  with  males,  under  the 
selection  of  the  Rulers,  to  fulfil  the  most  important  duties  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  select  females  must  go  through  the  same 
musical  and  gymnastic  training  as  the  males.  He  who  ridicules 
them  for  such  bodily  exercises,  prosecuted  ¥rith  a  view  to  the 
"best  objects,  does  not  know  what  he  is  laughing  at  "  For  this  is 
the  most  valuable  maxim  which  is  now,  or  ever  has  been,  pro- 
<;laiined — ^What  is  useful,  is  honourable.  What  is  hurtful,  is 
base.**' 

Plato  now  proceeds  to  unfold  the  relations  of  the  sexes  as 
CollectiTo  intended  to  prevail  among  the  mature  Guardians, 
S^^^and*"  *^^  ^  ^^®  undergone  the  public  and  common 
denomina-  training  from  their  earliest  infancy.  He  conceives 
tbTawu?'^  them  as  one  thousand  in  total  number,  composed  of 
<lla>u-  both  sexes  in  nearly  equal  proportion :  since  they  are 

to  be  the  best  individuals  of  both  sexes,  the  male  sex,  superior  in 
formal  characteristic,  will  probably  famish  rather  a  greater 
number  than  the  female.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  they 
are  all  required  to  live  together  in  barracks,  dining  at  a  common 
mess-table,  with  clothing  and  furniture  alike  for  all.  There  is 
no  individual  property  or  separate  house  among  them :  the 
collective  expense,  in  a  comfortable  but  moderate  way,  is  defrayed 
by  contributions  from  the  producing  claNs.  Separate  families  are 
imknown :  all  the  Guardians,  male  and  female,  form  one  family, 
and  one  only:  the  older  are  fathers  and  mothers  of  all  the 
yoimger,  the  younger  arc  sons  and  daughters  of  all  the  older : 
those  of  the  same  age  are  all  alike  brothers  and  sisters  of  each 
other :  those  who,  besides  being  of  the  same  age,  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  nuptial  age  and  of  different  sexes,  are  all  alike 
husbands  and  wives  of  each  other.'  It  is  the  principle  of  the 
Platonic  Commonwealth  that  the  affections  implied  in  these 
family- words,  instead  of  being  confined  to  one  or  a  few  exclu- 

1  Plato,  Bepab.  t.  p.  457  B.     'O  Si  Xifior,  KaX6v-^rh  6i  pKafi«p6v,  al<n/i>6v. 
ycAMV  dvjfp  iiri  yv^fatc  yvvai^i,  rov  0cX-         2  Plato,  Repablic^  v.  p.  457  C-D.    rdc 

TcOTOV  iv9Ka  yv/fcya^o/Mfatf,  arcX^   rov  yvvaZxai    ravrac     twi>    ciyBpitw    rovrwr 

ytkoiov    <ro^ia<s    iptmtv    ko^wov,   oviiv  vavrmv  irao'af  etvoi  xoiKdv,   iSCf  iijaf- 

o1i*p,  UK  co(«ev,  c^'  ^  yc^f  ovS'  o,  ri  Swl  iiii6tfiCay  avyoiKtlv  •  «al  rovf  iroMac 

trparret  *    K6.X\i<rra    yap    5i)    rovro    leal  aZ  icoivovf  >  koX  fii}TC  yov4a  CKyoror  cij<> 

AfycroA  icoi  A«\<f«rai,  on  rh  itiv  m^'  mu  rhp  avrov  fufrc  waUa  yovia. 
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shrelj,  shall  be  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  all  of  appropriate  *' 

But  Plato  does  not. at  all  intend  that  sexual  intercourse  shall 
take  place  between  these  men  and  women  promis-  g^^g^Q^ 
coously,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  individuals.  On  the  upontexu&i 
oontrary,  he  expressly  denounces  and  interdicts  it^  I^pS^Sbm 
A  philosopher  who  has  so  much  general  disdain  for  ?LS^^ 
individual  impulse  or  choice,  was  not  likely  to  sanc- 
tion it  in  this  particular  case.  Indeed  it  is  the  special  purpose  of 
bis  polity  to  bring  impulse  absolutely  under  the  controul  of 
reason,  or  of  that  which  he  assumes  as  such.  This  purpose  is 
followed  out  in  a  remarkable  manner  as  to  procreation.  What 
lie  seeks  as  lawgiver  is,  to  keep  the  numbers  of  the  Guardians 
nearly  stationary,  with  no  diminution  and  scarcely  any  increase  :> 
and  to  maintain  the  breed  pure,  so  that  the  children  bom  shall 
be  as  highly  endowed  by  nature  as  possible.  To  these  two 
'objects  the  liberty  of  sexual  intercourse  is  made  subservient 
The  breeding  is  r^ulated  like  that  of  noble  horses  or  dogs  by  an 
intelligent  proprietor:  the  best  animals  of  both  sexes  being 
brought  together,  and  the  limits  of  age  fixed  beforehand.*  Plato 
prescribes,  as  the  limits  of  age,  from  twenty  to  forty  for  females 
—from  thirty  to  fifty-five  for  males — ^when  the  powers  of  body 
end  mind  are  at  the  maximum  in  both.  All  who  are  younger  as 
well  as  all  who  are  older,  are  expressly  forbidden  to  meddle  in 
the  procreation  for  the  city:  this  being  a  public  function.^ 
Between  the  ages  above  named,  couples  will  be  invited  to  marry 
in  such  numbers  as  the  Bulers  may  consider  expedient  for 
ensuing  a  supply  of  offspring  sufficient  and  not  more  than 
sufficient — having  regard  to  wars,  distempers,  or  any  other 
reeent  causes  of  mortality.' 

1  Plato,  Bcpnb.  ▼.  Dl  468  B.   drix'       «  This  is  his  phrase,  repeated  more 

rm9  ^mir  ^yvvo#«*    itXA^Xoif    4   ^^^^  than   once— rucrtiv    rg    w6\mi,    ycwfr 

iruvy  vocclr  ovr«  So'ior  iv  tvB^mpuiimy  rf  w6Xti, — rStP  cU  r6  xoiv^r  ycvmjo-CMr 

ir<AM  oOr*  Hawvw  ci  ipx^^rw.  (pp.  460-461). 

I  PlatOj^  Bepublie,  t.  p.  400  A.    rb  M        What  Lucan  (ii  887)  observes  abont 

vAqSof  Twr  W^ft«r  ivi   roU    ipxovvi  Oato  of  Utica,  is  applicable  to  the 

wQvivtfitv,  i»r  Mt  lUXiara  tt/ovm^max  Goardians    of    the  Platonic    Bepnb- 

Tir   avrhw  dpiBfihv   rmv    dt^prnw^    irp^  lie : — 

iiup  4  w63ut  icra  fb  din^r  Su)rt  ?>^       ^^^^fJig/V  ^^'^  P*^'  ^''  Urbique 
TKtto,  Rflfmb.  ▼.  p.  450.  9  Plato,  Bepub.  v.  p.  460  A. 
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There  ia  no  part  of  the  Platonic  system  in  which  individual 
Besulatioiui  choice  is  more  decidedly  eliminated,  and  the  inter- 
TlagMimd  ▼ention  of  the  Rulers  made  more  constantly  para- 
funiiy.  mount,  than  this  respecting  the  marriages :  and  Plato 
declares  it  to  be  among  the  greatest  difficulties  which  they  will 
have  to  surmount  They  will  establish  festivals,  in  which  they 
bring  together  the  bndes  and  bridegrooms,  with  hymns,  prayer, 
and  sacrifices,  to  the  Qods:  they  will  determine  by  lot  what 
couples  shall  be  joined,  so  as  to  make  up  the  numbcar  settled  aa 
appropriate:  but  they  will  arrange  the  sortition  themselyes  so 
deverly,  that  what  appears  chance  to  others  will  be  a  result  to 
them  predetermined.  The  best  men  will  thus  always  be  assorted 
with  the  best  women,  the  inferior  with  the  inferior :  but  thia 
will  appear  to  every  one,  except  themselves,  the  result  of  chance.^- 
Any  young  man  (of  thirty  and  upwards)  distinguished  for  bravery 
or  excellence  will  be  allowed  to  have  more  than  one  wife ;  since 
it  is  good  not  merely  to  recompense  his  merit,  but  also  to  multi- 
ply his  breed.' 

In  the  seventh  month,  or  in  the  tenth  month,  after  the  cere- 
monial day,  offspring  will  be  bom  firom  these  unions.  But  the 
children,  immediately  on  being  bom,  will  be  taken  away  from 
their  mothers,  and  confided  to  nurses  in  an  appropriate  lodgment 
The  mothers  will  be  admitted  to  suckle  them,  and  wet-nursea 
will  also  be  provided,  as  fiar  as  necessary  :  but  the  period  for  the 
mother  to  suckle  will  be  abridged  as  much  as  possible,  and  all 
other  trouble  required  for  the  care  of  infieaicy  will  be  under- 
taken, not  by  her,  but  by  the  nurses.  Moreover  the  greatest 
precautious  will  be  taken  that  no  mother  shall  know  her  own 
child  :  which  is  considered  to  be  practicable,  since  many  child- 
ren will  be  bom  at  nearly  the  same  time.*  The  children  in 
infancy  will  be  examined  by  the  Rulers  and  other  good  judges, 
who  will  determine  how  many  of  them  are  sufiiciently  well 
constituted  to  promise  fitness  for  the  duties  of  Quardians.  The 
children  of  the  good  and  vigorous  couples,  except  in  any  case 
of  bodily  deformity,  will  be  brought  up  and  placed  under  the 
public  training  for  Quardians :  the  unpromising  children,  and 

1  Pkito,  Repub.  t.  p.  460.  that  he  is  allowed  to  make  a  choice. 

«  Plato,  Repub.  v.  pp.  460  B,  468  C.  »  Plato,  Republic,  v.  pp.  460  -D.  461 
In  the  latter  passage  it  even  appears   D. 
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thoee  of  the  inferior  couples,  being  regarded  as  not  fit  subjects 
for  the  public  training,  will  be  secretly  got  rid  of,  or  placed 
among  the  producing  class  of  the  Commonwealths 

What  Plato  here  understands  by  marriage,  is  a  special,  solemn, 
consecrated,  coupling  for  the  occasion,  with  a  view  to  procrattive 
breed  for  the  publia  It  constitutes  no  permanent  P^Tf^'?^', 
bond  between  the  two  persons  coupled:  who  are  ouardians 
brought  together  by  the  authorities  under  a  delusive  JJ^lJdi^at* 
sortition,  but  who  may  perhaps  never  be  brought  to-  the  disposal 
gether  at  any  future  sortition,  unless  it  shall  please  forparity^of 
the  same  authorities.  The  case  resembles  that  of  a  ^^eed. 
breeding  stud  of  horses  and  mares,  to  which  Plato  compares  it : 
nothing  else  is  wanted  but  the  finest  progeny  attainable.  But 
this,  in  Plato's  judgment,  is  the  most  important  of  all  purposes : 
his  commonwealth  cannot  maintain  itself  except  under  a  superior 
breed  of  Guardians.  Accordingly,  he  invests  his  marriages  with 
the  greatest  possible  sanctity.  The  religious  solemnities  accom- 
panying them  are  essential  to  furnish  security  for  the  goodness  of 
the  offspring.  Any  proceeding,  either  of  man  or  woman,  which 
contravenes  the  provisions  of  the  rulers  on  this  point,  is  per- 
emptorily forbidden:  and  any  child,  bom  from  unauthorised 
intercourse  without  the  requisite  prayers  and  sacrifices,  is  con- 
sidered as  an  outcast.  Within  the  limits  of  the  connubial  age, 
all  persons  of  both  sexes  hold  their  procreativc  powers  exclusively 
at  the  disposition  of  the  lawgiver.  But  after  that  age  is  past, 
both  men  and  women  may  indulge  in  intercourse  with  whom- 
soever they  please,  since  they  are  no  longer  in  condition  to 
procreate  for  the  public.  They  are  subject  only  to  this  one 
condition :  not  to  produce  any  children,  or,  if  perchance  they  do, 
not  to  bring  them  up.*  There  is  moreover  one  restriction  upon 
the  personal  liberty  of  intercourse,  after  the  connubial  limits  of 
age.  No  intercourse  is  permitted  between  father  and  daughter, 
or  between  mother  and  son.  But  how  can  such  restriction  be 
enforced,  since  no  individual  paternity  or  maternity  is  recognised 

1  Compare  Bapablic,  t.  pp.  460  D.  maining  oommnnlty,  i.e,  not  among 

460  C,  461  C,  with  Tlmeos,  p.  10  A.  the  Qoardians :  in  the  Republic  itaelf. 

la  TtaxMBOs,  where  the  leading  doc-  his  lanffoace.  though  not  clear,  seems 

trines  of  the  Republic  are  briefly  re-  to  imply  that  they  shall  be  exposed 

capitulated,    Plaio  directs   that  the  and  got  rid  of. 
children  considered  as  unworthy  shall        «  di.*^  d»«..k  .  ..  ^ai  n 
be  aecietiy  distributed  among  ihe  re-        '  ^^^^  ^P^^'  "•  P-  ^  ^^ 

4—12 
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in  the  Commonwealth  t  Plato  answers  bj  admitting  a  collective 
paternity  and  maternity.  Every  child  bom  in  the  seventh  month 
or  in  the  tenth  month  after  a  couple  have  been  solemnly  wedded 
will  be  considered  by  them  as  their  son  or  daughter,  and  will 
consider  himself  as  such.^ 

Besides  all  these  direct  provisions  for  the  purity  of  the  breed 
of  Guardians,  which  will  succeed  (so  Plato  anticipates)  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases — the  Rulers  will  keep  up  an  effective  supervision 
of  detail,  so  as  to  exclude  any  unworthy  exception,  and  even  to 
admit  into  the  Guardians  any  youth  of  very  rare  and  exceptional 
promise  who  may  be  bom  among  the  remaining  community. 
For  Plato  admits  that  there  may  be  accidental  births  both  ways : 
brass  and  iron  may  by  occasional  accident  give  birth  to  gold  or 
silver — and  vice  vend. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  Plato  constitutes  his  body  of  Guardians ; 
^^^  one  thousand  adult  persons  of  both  sexes,'  in  nearly 
^Sean  equal  numbers,  together  with  a  small  proportion  of 
aSldlSwd      children— the  proportion  of  these  latter  must  be  very 

symFttiihy      small,  since  the  total  number  is  not  allowed  to  increase. 

AXDonf  all       --..         ■%  ^  * 

the  Oaar-      His  end  here  is  to  create  an  intimate  and  equal  sym- 

to^y^t     V^^y  among  them  all,  like  that  between  all  the 

ezdoBiTe       members  of  the  same  bodily  organism  :  to  abolish  all 

p[S^!^^      independent  and  exclusive  sympathies  of  particular 

''**™***'*'      parts :  to  make  the  city  One  and  Indivisible — a  single 

organism,  instead  of  many  distinct  conterminous  organisms :  to 

provide  that  the  causes  of  pleasure  and  pain  shall  be  the  same  to 

all,  so  that  a  man  shall  have  no  feeling  of  mine  or  thine,  except 

in  reference  to  his  own  body  and  that  of  another,  which  Plato 

notes  as  the  greatest  good — instead  of  each  individual  struggling 

apart  for  his  own  objects  and  rejoicing  on  occasions  when  his 

neighbour  sorrows,  which  Plato  regards  as  the  greatest  eviL' 

All  standing  causes  of  disagreement  or  antipathy  among  the 

Guardians  are  assumed  to  be  thus  removed.    But  if  any  two  hot- 

1  Plato,  Repub.  t.  p.  461  O.  ever  the   understanding  of   AriatoUe 

2  This  number  of  1000  appears  himself  on  the  point  is  one  material 
stated  by  Aristotle  (Politic  ii.  6,  p.  evidence  to  make  us  believe  that  this  is 
1205,  a.  9),  and  is  probably  derived  the  real  construction  intended  by  Plato, 
from  Republic,  iv.  p.  423  A ;  though  >  Plato,  Republic,  t.  pp.  ieii-4CSi- 
that  pas^o  appears  scarcely  sufficient  404  D.  £ia  rh  /*i}2cKa  ISutr  Urna^ut 
to  prove  that  Plato  meant  to  declare  nKiiv  rh  <rmii,a^  rd  6^  oAAa  xoiva.  Com> 
the  number  1000  as  peremptory.    How*  paiv  Plato,  Legg.  v.  p.  738  C. 
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headed  youths  get  into  a  quarrel,  they  must  fight  it  out  on  the 
tpot  This  will  serve  as  a  lesson  in  gymnastics : — subject  how- 
ever to  the  interference  of  any  old  man  as  by-stander,  whom  they 
88  well  as  all  other  young  men  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey.i 
Moreover  all  the  miseries,  privations,  anxiety,  and  dependence, 
inseparable  from  the  life  of  a  poor  man  under  the  system  of 
private  property,  will  disappear  entirely.' 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  Plato's  Republic,  in  reference  to 
his  Guardians.  They  afford  a  memorable  example  of  that 
philosophical  analysis,  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  man  and 
society,  which  the  Qreek  mind  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  follow 
out  Plato  lays  down  his  ends  with  great  distinctness,  as  well  as 
the  means  whereby  he  pro^>06e8  to  attain  them.  Granting  his 
ends,  the  means  proposed  are  almost  always  suitable  and  appro- 
priate, whether  practicable  or  otherwise. 

The  Platonic  scheme  is  communism,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
Guardians :  but  not  communism  in  reference  to  the  Platonic 
entire  Commonwealth.  In  this  it  faUs  short  of  his  SStSifcoiu- 
own  ideal,  and  is  only  a  second  best :  the  best  of  all  monism. 
would  be,  in  his  view,  a  communion  that  should  pervade  all 
persons  and  all  acts  and  sentiments,  effacing  altogether  the 
separate  self.'  Not  venturing  to  soar  so  high,  he  confined  his 
p^ect  communion  to  the  Guardians.  Moreover  his  communism 
differs  from  modem  theories  in  this.  They  contemplate  indi- 
vidual producers  and  labourers,  handing  over  the  produce  to  be 
distributed  among  themselves  by  official  authority ;  they  con- 
template also  a  regulation  not  merely  of  distribution,  but  of 
reserved  capital  and  productive  agency,  under  the  same  autho- 
rity. But  the  Platonic  Gaardians  are  not  producers  at  all. 
Everything  which  they  consume  is  found  for  them.  They  are 
in  the  nature  of  paid  functionaries,  exempted  from  all  cares  and 
anxiety  of  self-maintenance,  either  present  or  future.  They  ai'e 
all  comfortably  provided,  without  hopes  of  wealth  or  fear  of 
poverty :  moreover  they  are  all  equally  comfortable,  so  that  no 
sentiment  can  grow  up  among  them,  arising  from  comparison  of 
each  other's  possessions  or  enjoyments.    Among  such  men  and 

1  Plato,  Bepoblic,  t.  pp.  464-4<i6.  The    Republic    is   $econd    bfjtt ;    that 

'  Plato.  Bepublic,  t.  p.  465  C.  which  appears  sketched  in  the  treatise 

s  See  Plato,  De  Legibos.  ▼.  p.  739  D.    De  Legious  is  third  ht*t. 
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women,  brought  up  from  infiAncy  as  Plato  directs,  the  sentiment 
of  property,  with  all  the  multifarious  associations  derived  from 
it,  woidd  be  unknown.  No  man's  self-esteem,  no  man's  esteem 
of  others,  would  turn  upon  it 

In  this  respect,  the  remaining  members  of  the  city,  apart  from 
the  Guardians,  and  furnishing  all  the  subsistence  of  the  Guar- 
dians, are  differently  circumstanced.  They  are  engaged  in 
different  modes  of  production,  each  exclusively  in  one  mode. 
They  exchange,  buy,  and  sell,  with  each  other :  there  exist  there- 
fore among  them  gradations  of  strength,  skill,  perseverance, 
frugality,  and  good  luck — together  with  the  consequent  grada- 
tions of  wealth  and  poverty.  The  substance  or  capital  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  maintained  altogether  by  the  portion  of  it 
which  is  extraneous  to  the  Guardians  ;  and  among  that  portion 
there  is  no  communism.  The  maintenance  of  the  Guardians  is  a 
tax  which  these  men  have  to  pay :  but  after  paying  it,  they 
apply  or  enjoy  the  rest  of  their  produce  as  they  please,  subject  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Rulers  for  public  service.^ 

Nevertheless  we  are  obliged  to  divine  what  Plato  means  about 
the  condition  of  the  producing  classes  in  Ms  Commonwealth. 
He  himself  tells  us  little  or  nothing  about  them  ;  though  they 
must  constitute  the  large  numerical  majority.  And  this  defect 
is  in  him  the  less  excusable,  since  he  reckons  them  as  component 
members  of  his  Commonwealth;  while  Aristotle,  in  his  ideal 
Commonwealth,  does  not  reckon  them  as  component  members  or 
citizens,  but  merely  as  indispensable  adjuncts,  in  the  same  manner 
as  slaves.  All  that  we  know  about  the  producers  in  the  Platonic 
Commonwealth  is,  that  each  man  is  to  have  only  one  business — 
that  for  which  he  is  most  fit : — and  that  all  are  to  be  under  the 
administration  of  the  Rulers  through  the  Guardians. 

The  enlistment  of  soldiers,  apart  from  civilians,  and  the 
Soldiership  holding  of  them  under  distinct  laws  and  stricter  dis- 
StemSfea-  cipline,  is  a  practice  familiar  to  modem  ideas,  though 
a^°  h^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^®  P^^  among  the  Greeks  of  Plato's  day. 
greater  de-     There  prevailed  also  in  Egypt «  and  in  parts  of  East- 

1  Arlitoile,  in  his  comments  upon  monity  of  property.     But  these  anru- 

the  Platonic  Republic  (Politic  ii  6,  menU  have  little  application  to  Qie 

p.  1262^  b.  42  seq.),  advances  argu-  Republic. 

menu  just  fai  themselves,  in  favour  of        i  Aristot   Politic    vii.   10.      Hero- 
individual  property,  and  against  com-  dot   ii.    164.      Plato  alludes  (Tim» 
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em  Asia,  from  time  immemoriaL  a  distinction  of  7«iopmeiit 

,    .  ...  :  ,       .  ,      1       in  modem 

castes :  one  caste  being  soldiers,  invested  with  the  times, 
defence  of  the  country,  and  enjoying  certain  lands  by  the  tenure 
of  such  military  service :  but  in  other  respects,  private  pro- 
prietors like  the  rest— and  receiving  no  special  discipline, 
training,  or  education.  In  Grecian  Ideas,  military  duties  were  a 
part,  but  only  a  part,  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  This  was  the 
case  even  at  Sparta.  Though  in  practice,  the  discipline  of  that 
city  tended  in  a  preponderant  degree  towards  military  aptitude, 
yet  the  Spartan  was  still  a  citizen,  not  exclusively  a  soldier. 

It  was  firom  the  Spartan  institutions  (and  the  Kretan,  in  many 
respects   analogous)    that    the   speculative   political  goajiani 
philosophers  in  Greece  usually  took   the  point  of  stituUons— 
departure  for  their  theories.    Not  only  Plato  did  so,  pJSirion 
but  Xenophon  and  Aristotle  likewise.     The  most  'JSif^JS?^ 
material  fact  which  they  saw  before  them  at  Sparta  upon  specu- 
was,  a  public  discipline  both  strict  and  continued,  ^^^  "®^ 
which  directed  the  movements  of  the  citizens,  and 
guided  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  from  infemcy  to  old  age.    To 
this  supreme  controul  the  private  feelings,  both  of  family  and 
property,  though  not  wholly  suppressed,  were  made  to  bend  : 
and  occasionally  in  a  way  quite  as  remarkable  as  any  restrictions 
proposed  by  either  Plato  or  Xenophon.'    Moreover,  the  Spartan 
institutions  were  of  immemorial  antiquity  ;  believed  to  have 
been  suggested  or  sanctioned  originally  by  Apollo  and  the  Del- 
phian oracle,  as  the  Eretan  institutions  were  by  Zeu&^    They 
had  lasted  longer  than  other  Hellenic  institutions  without  forcible 
subversion  :    they  obtained   universal   notice,  admiration,  and 
deference,  throughout   Greece.      It  was  this   conspicuous  fact 
which  emboldened  the  Grecian  theorists  to  postulate  for  the 
lawgiver  that  unbounded  controul,  over  the  life  and  habits  of 
citizens,  which  we  read  not  merely  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  but 
in  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon,  and  to  a  great  degree  even  in 
the  Politica  of  Aristotle.    To  an  objector,  who  asked  them  how 
they  could  possibly  expect  that  individuals  would  submit  to  such 


M  A)  to   the  analogy  of    Egyptian  after  the  battle  of  Lenktra,  related  also 

castes.  in  my  "  History  of  Greece,"  chap.  78, 

1  See  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  vi.  4, 16,  vol.  x.  p.  253. 
tbo  account  of  what  passed  at  Sparta        3  puto,  Legg.  i.  pp.  6S2  D,  634  A. 
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unlimited  interference,  they  would  have  replied — "Look  at 
Sparta.  You  see  there  interference,  as  constant  and  rigoious  as 
tliat  which  1  propose,  endured  by  the  citizens  not  only  without 
resistance,  but  with  a  tenacity  and  long  continuance  such  as  is 
not  found  among  other  communities  with  more  lax  regulations. 
The  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  Spartan  citizen  are  fashioned 
to  these  institutions.  Far  from  being  anxious  to  shake  them  off, 
he  accounts  them  a  necessity  as  well  as  an  honour.**  This  reply 
would  have  appeared  valid  and  reasonable,  in  the  fourth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  And  it  explains— what,  after  all,  is  the 
most  surprising  circumstance  to  a  modem  reader — ^the  extreme 
boldness  of  speculation,  the  ideal  omnipotence,  assumed  by  the 
leading  Grecian  political  theorists :  much  even  by  Aristotle, 
though  his  aspirations  were  more  limited  and  practical — fai  more 
by  Xenophon — ^most  of  all  by  Plato.  Any  theorist,  proceeding 
avowedly  kot  t^xi^i  considered  himself  within  bounds  when  he 
assumed  to  himself  no  greater  influence  than  had  actually  been 
exercised  by  Lykurgus. 

Assuming  such  influence,  however,  he  intended  to  employ  it 
Plans  of  ^^^  ^^^^  approved  by  himself :  agreeing  with  Lykur- 
**»«»  «P«cu-  gu8  in  the  general  principle  of  forming  the  citizen's 
compared  character  by  public  and  compulsory  discipline,  but 
tIi5tt^E§^-  ^^^  agreeing  with  him  in  the  type  of  character  proper 
rent  types  to  be  aimed  at  Xenophon  departs  least  from  the 
contem-  Spartan  type  :  Aristotle  and  Plato  greatly  more, 
plated.  though  in  different  directions.    Each  of  them  applies 

to  a  certain  extent  the  process  of  abstraction  and  analysis  both 
to  the"  individual  and  to  the  community :  considering  both  of 
them  as  made  up  of  component  elements  "working  simultaneously 
either  in  co-operation  or  conflict  But  in  Plato  the  abstraction  is 
carried  farthest :  the  wholeness  of  the  individual  Guardian  is 
completely  effaced,  so  that  each  constitutes  a  small  fraction  or 
wheel  of  the  real  Platonic  whole — the  commonwealth.  The 
fundamental  Platonic  principle  is,  that  each  man  shall  have  one 
function,  and  one  only  :  an  extreme  application  of  that  which 
political  economists  call  the  division  of  labour.  Among  these 
many  different  functions,  one,  and  doubtless  the  most  difficult  as 
well  JEis  important,  is  that  of  directing,  administering,  and  de- 
fending the  community :  which  is  done  by  the  Guardians  and 
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Bolen.  It  is  to  this  one  fanction  that  all  Plato's  treatise  is 
deyoted :  lie  tells  us  how  such  persons  are  to  be  trained  and 
dicmnstanced.  What  he  describes,  therefore,  is  not  properly 
citizens  administering  their  own  affairs,  but  commanders  and 
officers  watching  over  the  interests  of  others  :  a  sort  of  military 
Imncnieraeyf  with  chiefiB  at  its  head,  directing  as  well  as  guarding 
a  multitude  beneath  them.  And  what  mainly  distinguishee  the 
Platonic  system,  is  the  extreme  abstraction  with  which  this 
public  and  official  character  is  conceived :  the  degree  to  which 
the  whole  man  is  merged  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties : 
the  entire  extinction  within  him  of  the  old  individual  Adam — of 
all  private  feelings  and  interests. 

Both  in  Xenophon  and  in  Aristotle,  as  well  as  at  Sparta,  the 
eatizen  is  subjected  to  a  public  compulsory  training,       • 
Bswere  as  well  as  continuous  :  but  he  is  still  a  citizen  riesabstnc- 
aa  well  as  a  functionary.    He  has  private  interests  as  S?°n  ySS 
well  as  public  duties : — a  separate  home,  property,  jjjj^ 
wife,  and  family.    Plato,  on  the  contrary,  contends 
that  the  two  are  absolutely  irrecondleable  :  that  if  the  Guardian 
has  private  anxieties  for  his  own  maintenance,  private  house  and 
lands  to  manage,  private  sympathies  and  antipathies  to  gratify — 
he  will  become  unfaithful  to  lus  duties  as  Guardian,  and  will  op- 
press instead  of  protecting  the  people.^    You  must  choose  be- 
tween the  two  (he  says)  :  you  cannot  have  the  self-caring  citizen 
and  the  public-minded  Guardian  in  one.' 

Looking  to  ideal  perfection,  I  think  Plato  is  right    If  the 
Bulers  and  Guardians  have  private  interests  of  their  ^^ 
own,  those  interests  will  corrupt  more  or  less  the  shown  by 
discharge  of  their  public  duties.     The  evil  may  be  ^Jjd  twiS* 
mitigated,  by  forms  of  government  (representative  gent  of  the 
and  other  arrangements),  which  make  the  continuance  ereater  than 
of  power  dependent  upon  popular  estimation  of  the  by^xeno^ 
functionaries  :  but  it  cannot  be  abolished.    Neither  P^n  &n<l 
Xenophon,  nor  Aristotle,  nor  the  Spartan  system, 
provided  any  remedy  for  this  difficulty.     They  scarcely  even 
recognise  the  difficulty  as  reaL    In  all  the  three,  the  proportion 
of  trained  citizens  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  would  be  about  the 

1  Plato.  Bepnblic,  iiL  pp.  416-417.         by  Nikias  in  his  speech  at  Athens, 
*  See  toe  oontnuy  opmion  aseerted   Tnucyd.  vi.  9. 
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same  (so  £ar  as  we  can  judge)  as  the  propoition  of  the  Platonic 
Guardians  to  the  Demos  or  rest  of  the  people.  But  when  we 
look  to  see  what  security  either  of  the  three  systems  provide  for 
good  behaviour  on  the  part  of  citizens  towards  non-citizens,  we 
find  no  satisfaction ;  nor  do  they  make  it,  as  Plato  does,  one 
prominent  object  of  their  public  training.  Plato  shows  extreme 
anxiety  for  the  object :  as  is  proved  by  his  sacrificing,  in  order  to 
ensure  it,  all  the  private  sources  of  pleasure  to  his  Quardians. 
Aristotle  reproaches  him  with  doing  this,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
happiness  of  hie  Quardians  to  nothing  :  but  Plato,  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  would  not  admit  the  justice  of  such  reproach,  sinoe 
he  considers  happiness  to  be  derived  from,  and  proportional  to, 
the  performance  of  duty. 
This  last  point  must  be  perpetually  kept  in  mind,  in  following 

Plato's  reasoning.  But  though  he  does  not  consider 
ttotle'8  himself  as  sacrificing  the  happiness  of  his  Guardians 
^^oBu«  ^  ^^®^  duty,  we  must  give  him  credit  for  anxiety, 
notTOMi-  greater  than  either  Aristotle  or  Xenophon  has  shown, 
members  of  to  ensure  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
mon^^th  ^^®  Guardians  towards  the  rest  of  the  people.  In 
but  as  Aristotle's  theory,^  the  rest  of  the  people  are  set  aside 

as  not  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  thus  counting 
as  a  secondary  and  inferior  object  in  his  estimation ;  while  the 
citizens,  who  alone  are  members,  are  trained  to  practise  virtue 
for  its  own  sake  and  for  their  own  happiness.  In  Plato's  theory, 
the  rest  of  the  people  are  not  only  proclaimed  as  members  of  the 
Commonwealth,'  but  are  the  ultimate  and  capital  objects  of  all 
his  solicitude.  It  is  in  protecting,  governing,  and  administering 
them,  that  the  lives  of  the  Rulers  and  Guardians  are  passed. 
Though  they  (the  remaining  people)  receive  no  public  training, 
yet  Plato  intends  them  to  reap  all  the  benefit  of  the  laborious 
training  bestowed  on  the  Guardians.  This  is  a  larger  and  more 
generous  conception  of  the  purpose  of  political  institutions,  than 
we  find  either  in  Aristotle  or  in  Xenophon. 
There  is  however  another  objection,  which  seems  grave  and 

1  Aristotle,  Politic.  tIL  9,  p.  1S28,  b.  r^f  irdXtwc  to  rCiv  oAAwf  iroXirwy  yCvtrmi 
40,  p.  1329,  a.  25.  irXi}9of ,  Ac  .  .  . 

2  Aristot  Politic  ii.  5.  p.  12G4,  a.  noiri  yap  (Plato)  rovv  iiiv  ^vAojrat 
12-26,  respecting  the  Platonic  (^m-  oloi^  (^povpovv,  tov«  6k  yttpyovK  cal  rove 
monwealto,  <cairo»  axtS^f  riyt  wK^Oos  rc^rtrac  koX  rov?  oAAovf ,  iroXiVac. 
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well  founded,  advanced  by  Aristotle  against  the  Pla-  objection 
tonic  Republic    He  remarks  that  it  will  be  not  one  ^g^^^ 
city,  but  two  cities,  with  tendencies  more  or  less  ad-  against  the 
verse  to  each  other  :  l  that  the  Guardians,  educated  ]£^wf- 
under  the  very  peculiar  training  and  placed  under  {*****™ 
the  peculiar  relations  prescribed  to  them,  will  form  cities, 
one  city — while  the  remaining  people,  who  have  no  |Jiaie*of^the 
part  either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  but  are  private  Gaardiaas 
proprietors  with  separate  families — will  form  another  foMhe 
dty.    I  do  not  see  what  reply  the  Platonic  Republic  ^^^«™<*- 
furnishes  to  this  objection.    Granting  full  success  to  Plato  in  his 
endeavours  to  make  the  Guardians  One  among  themselves,  we 
find  nothing  to  make  them  One  with  the  remaining  people,  nor 
to  make  the  remaining  people  One  with  them.*     On  the  con- 
trary, we  observe  sudi  an  extreme  divergence  of  sentiment, 
character,  pursuit,  and  education,  as  to  render  mutual  sympathy 
very  difficult,  and  to  open  fatal  probabilities  of  mutual  aliena- 
tion :    probabilities  hardly  less,  than  if  separate   proprietary 
interests  had  been  left  to  subsist  among  the  Guardians.    This 
is  a  source  of  mischief  which  Plato  has  not  taken  into  his  account. 
The  entire  body  of  Guardians  cannot  fail  to  carry  in  their  bosoms 
a  sense  of  extreme  pride  in  their  own  training,  and  a  proportion- 
ally mean  estimate  of  the  untrained  multitude  alongside  of  them. 
The  sentiment  of  the  gold  and  silver  men,  towards  the  brass  and 
iron  men,  will  have  in  it  too  much  of  contempt  to  be  consistent 
with  civic  fraternity :  like  the  pride  of  the  Twice-Born  Hindoo 
Brahmin,  when  comparing  himself   with    the   lower    Hindoo 
castes :    or  like  that  of   the    Pythagorean    brotherhood,    who 
**  regarded  the  brethren  as  equal  to  Uie  blessed  Gods,  but  held 
all  the  rest  to  be  unworthy  of  any  account  ^'     The  Spartan 
training  appears  to  have  produced  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  who  went  through  it    And  indeed  such 


1  AristoteL  PoliUc.  iL  6,  p.  1264,  a.  24. 
iv  fuf  yip  T^Aci  iiio  irrfXctf ,  ai^yicauov 
ctrot,  max  ravrof  vwtvatrria^  aAA^Aoif . 

The  most  forcible  of  the  objections 
orged  by  Aristotle  against  the  Platonic 
Uepubuc,  are  those  contained  in  this 
chapter  respectii^  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Guardians  and  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

'The  oneness,  which   Plato  pro- 


claims as  belonging  to  his  whole  city, 
belongs  in  reality  only  to  the  body  of 
Quardians ;  of  whom  he  sometimes 
speaks  as  if  they  were  the  whole  dty, 
which  however  is  not  his  real  inten- 
tion ;  see  Republic,  ▼.  d.  462-408  A. 
'  Toirf  fiiv  rraipovf  \y*¥  laovc  fi4uc&- 

Toirf  6'  aXAovf  i)y<^t*  ovt    iv  AtfvM 
ovr  •¥  apitffiy. 
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an  effect  appears  scarcely  avoidable,  under  the  circomstanoes 
assumed  by  Plato.  He  himself  is  proud  of  his  own  ideal  training, 
so  as  to  ascribe  to  those  who  receive  it  a  sentiment  akin  to  that 
of  the  Olympic  victors :  while  he  employs  degrading  analogies 
to  signify  the  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  the  untrained  multi- 
tude, who  are  assimilated  to  the  appetite  or  lower  element  in  the 
organism,  existing  only  as  a  mutinous  crew  necessary  to  be  kept 
down.^  That  spiritual  pride,  coupled  with  spiritual  contempt, 
should  be  felt  by  the  Guardians,  is  the  natural  result ;  as  it  is 
indeed  the  essential  reimbursement  to  their  feelings,  for  the 
life  of  drill  and  self-denial  which  Plato  imposes  upon  them. 
And  how,  under  such  a  sentiment,  the  two  constituent  elements 
in  his  system  are  to  be  competent  to  work  out  his  promised 
result  of  mutual  happiness,  he  has  not  shown.' 

In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  will  add  that  Plato 
Plato's  fails  in  his  purpose  not  from  the  goodness  of  the 

J^J*^^  training  which  he  provides  for  his  select  Few,  but 
becaoM  he     from  leaving  the  rest  of  his  people  without  any  train- 


1  Plato.  BepubL  ▼.  465  D. 

AriBtotle  says  (in  the  Nikom. 
Ethics,  L  6)  when  discossing  the 
▼ftrious  ideas  entertained  abont  bapj^i- 
nees — Ol  tUv  o^¥  voAAol  irarrcXiMf 
dMpcuroJMJetf  ^Crotrnu  ^ootnjuarMV 
fiUtv  npoaipovfitwot,.  This  is  macn  the 
estimation  which  the  Platonic  Onar- 
dians  would  be  apt  to  f  onn  respecting 
the  Demos. 

>The  forgoing  remarks  are  an.ex- 
panrion,  and  a  sequel,  of  Aristotle's 
obiection  against  the  Platonic  Republic 
— Tliat  it  is  not  One  City,  but  two  dis- 
cordant cities  in  that  which  is  nomi- 
luJly  One.  I  must  however  add  that 
^e  same  objection  may  be  urged  against 
the  Xenophontic  constitution  of  a  ci^ ; 
and  also,  in  substance,  even  against  the 
proposition  of  Aristotle  himself  for  the 
same  purpose.  Xenophon.  in  his  Ctto- 
pndia,  proposes  a  severe,  life-long  drill 
and  discipline,  like  that  of  the  Spartans : 
from  which  indeed  he  does  not  lormally 
eocclnde  any  dtisens,  but  which  he  an- 
nounces to  be  actually  attended  only 
by  the  wealthv,  since  they  alone  can 
afford  to  attend  continuously  and  habit- 
ually, the  poorer  men  being  enraged 
in  the  cares  of  maintenance.  All  the 
functions  of  the  state,  dvil  and  military, 
are  performed  exclusively  by  those  who 
go  through  the  publio  msapUne.    We 


have  here  the  two  cities  in  One,  which 
Aristotie  objects  to  in  Plato ;  with  the 
consequent  loss  of  dvlc  fraternity  be- 
tween tiiem.  And  when  we  look  to 
that  which  Aristotle  himself  suggests, 
we  find  him  evadine  the  objecUon  by 
a  formal  sanction  of  the  voy  mischief 
upon  which  the  objection  is  founded. 
He  puts  the  husbandmen  and  attisana 
altogether  out  of  the  pale  of  his  dtf, 
which  is  made  to  indude  the  died- 
plined  dtixens  or  Guardians  alone. 
His  dtv  may  thus  be  caUed  One, 
inasmuch  as  it  admits  only  homo- 
geneous elements,  and  throws  out  all 
such  as  are  heterogeneous;  but  he 
thus  avowedly  renounces  as  insoluble 
the  problem  which  Plato  and  Xenophon 
try,  chough  unsuccessfully,  to  solve.  If 
there  be  discord  and  alienation  among 
the  constituent  members  of  the  Pl»* 
tonic  and  Xenophontic  dty — there 
will  subsist  the  like  feelings,  in  Ari- 
stotle's propodtion,  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  dty  and  the  outlying, 
though  indispensable,  adjuncts.  There 
will  be  the  same  mischief  in  kind,  and 
probably  exaggerated  in  amount :  since 
the  abolition  of  the  very  name  and 
idea  of  f ellow-dtizen  tends  to  suppress 
altogether  an  influence  of  tntelary 
character,  however  insufBdent  as  to 
its  force. 
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ing — witHont  even  so  much  as  would  enable  them,  FoW<i3« no  tf 
properly  to  appreciate  superior  training  in  the  few  the  Demos, 
who  obtain  it — without  any  powers  of  self-defence  or  self-help- 
fulness. His  fundamental  postulate — That  every  man  shall  do 
only  one  thing — when  applied  to  the  Guardians,  realises  itself 
in  something  great  and  considerable :  but  when  applied  to  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  reduces  every  man  to  a  special  machine, 
onfit  for  any  other  purpose  than  its  own.  Though  it  is  reason- 
able that  a  man  should  get  his  living  by  one  trade,  and  should 
therefore  qualify  himself  peculiarly  and  effectively  for  that  trade 
— ^it  is  not  reasonable  that  he  should  be  altogether  impotent  as  to 
every  thing  else :  nor  that  his  happiness  should  consist,  as  Plato 
declares  that  it  ought,  exclusively  in  the  performance  of  this  one 
service  to  the  commonwealth.  In  the  Platonic  Republic,  the 
body  of  the  people  are  represented  not  only  as  without  training, 
bat  as  machines  rather  than  individual  men.  They  exist  partly 
as  producers  to  maintain,  partly  as  governable  matter  to  obey, 
the  Guardians ;  and  to  be  cared  for  by  them. 

Aristotle,  when  speaking  about  the  citizens  of  his  own  ideal 
commonwealth  (his  citizens  form  nearly  the  same  principle  of 
numerical  proportion  of  the  whole  population,  as  the  ;{i{^"*~ 
Platonic  Guardians^  tells  us— "Since  the  End  for  citizen be?^ 
which  the  entire  City  exists  is  One,  it  is  obviously  JS^n^t  to* 
necessary  that  the  education  of  all  the  citizens  should  ^*™f^T 
be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  the  care  of  such  edu-  puto  to 
cation  should  be  a  public  duty — not  left  in  private  ^™®°- 
hands  as  it  is  now,  for  a  man  to  teach  his  children  what  he  thinks 
fit.    Public  exigencies  must  be  provided  for  by  public  training. 
Moreover,  we  ought  not  to  regard  any  of  the  citizens  as  belonging 
to  himself  but  all  of  them  as  belonging  to  the  city :  for  each 
is  a  part  of  the  city :  and  nature  prescribes  that  the  care  of 
each  part  shall  be  regulated  with  a  view  to  the  care  of  the 

whole." ' 
The  broad  principle  thus  laid  down  by  Aristotle  is  common  to 

X  AristoieL  Politic  viii.  1.  p.   1837.  rt  mal  ii^tritf  liiap.  Ijw  av  i6(yi,  iMjr- 

tL  21.      'Evflc  6'  iv  rh  WAov  rn   t6A<i  kmv  .  .  .  *Aiuit^ov8<)(pi)  t^/iiCfif  avrbv 

vrf«^,  ^«a^p!6v  Srt  naX  rqy  nanSttav  iiLom  avtov  rtvdL  civot  rwv  iroAirwi',  aAAa  iray- 

KOk  r^v  cvr^y  d.¥ayKaxov  clvoi   itavrtv^  ra%  n^f  it6kttn'  .  .  .  ^  6'  Jiri/ifAcia  W- 

ffcl  ravn^  r)|v  iirt^/Aciay  civat   k<hvti\v  ^vicfv  JKaorov  iiopLov  fiktwtiv  wpbt  riiv 

mml  ^  xa/   i6ia¥'    hv  rprfarov   vvw  ixa-  rov  oAov  4wifi4\tiay. 
o^of  iwifuKtlrmi  rmw  tatnv  riKVuv  ijin 
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him  witb  Plato,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  schemes  of  polity 
imagined  bj  both.    Each  has  his  own  way  of  applying  it 

Plato  clearly  perceives  that  it  cannot  be  applied  Mrith  consist- 
ency and  effect,  unless  women  are  brought  nnder  its  application 
as  well  as  men.  And  to  a  great  extent,  Aristotle  holds  the  same 
opinion  too.  While  commending  the  Spartan  principle,  that 
the  character  of  the  citizen  must  be  formed  and  upheld  by 
continued  public  training  and  discipline — ^Aristotle  blames  Ly- 
kurgus  for  leaving  the  women  (that  is,  a  numerical  half  of  the 
city)  without  training  or  discipline ;  which  omission  produced 
(he  says)  very  mischievous  effects,  especially  in  corrupting  the 
character  of  the  men.  He  pronounces  this  to  be  a  serious  fkvlt, 
making  the  constitution  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory,  and 
indeed  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  Lykuigus  himself ;  who  had 
tried  to  bring  the  women  under  public  discipline  as  well  as  the 
men,  but  was  forced  to  desist  by  their  strenuous  opposition.^ 
Such  remarks  from  Aristotle  are  the  more  remarkable,  since  it 
appears  as  matter  of  history,  that  the  maidens  at  Sparta  (though 
not  the  married  women)  did  to  a  great  extent  go  through  gym- 
nastic exercises  along  with  the  young  men.*     Tliese  exercises, 


1  Aristotel.  Politic,   ii.  9^  p.    1289,  maideiiB :  the  four  passages  to  which 

b.  12.    *ETt  8'  ri  mpi  ra«  yvvaucas  avtais  Stallbaam   refers    do   not   prove   his 

KoX  irpbc  TTjv  npoaiptaiv  r^  vo^trciof  assertion.     They    even    countenance 

BKafitpa  koX  irp^c  tvieunoviay  irdXeoK  • . .  the  reverse  of  that  assertion.     Plato 

Oar*  iv  So-cuc  iroXire^ouc  ^avA*>c  ix^i  approves  of  gymnastic  and  military 

rh  wtpl  ra^  yvfaticaf,  to  ^/A.((rv  n^c  ir6>  exercises  for  maidens   in   the   Laws, 

AetiK   tlvax  0«t   vofiC^tiv  dvoiutBirriToy.  and  for  all  the  female  Qoardiana  in 

'Ortp    cicffi    (at    Spara)    avfifitpiiKtv  •  the  Republic. 

5Ai}I'  yap  liiv  tr6Xiv  b  v^oBirrK  (iKat  Stallbaum  also  refers  to  Aristotle  as 

PovK6nxvo^  KofiTtpuciivt  icar&  jaw  rove  disapproTing  the  gymnastic  exercises 

oySpac  ^avep6^  ttrri  Tbi6vroc  wy,  iwX  Si  of   the    Spartan   maidens.    I   cannot 

rwv  yvveuKiv  (f Y[M'^Ai}«cev,  Ac.  .  .  .  ToL  iSJI  think  that  this  is  correct.     Aristotle 

irepl    ras    yvvaucaf    cxorra    m^   (coAwf  does  indeed  blame  the  arrangements 

coucffv  ov  il6vov  dtrpimidv  rira  iroietv  for  women  at  Sparta,  but  not,  as  I 

T^f   ir6Aew?    avriis    koB*    ovt^v,   dXkd  understand  him,  because  the  women 

<n;/A^aAA((r^al    rt    irpbf    ri^v    ^lAoxpi)*  were  subjected  to  gymnastic  exercise  ; 

fiMriav.  his  blame  is  founded  on  the  drcum- 

Plato  has  a  similar  remark,  Legg.  "tance    that    the    women    were    not 

ti.  pp.  780-781.  regulated,  but    left  to   do    as  they 

pleased,  while   the  men   were  under 

s  Stallbaum  (in  his  note  on  Plato,  the  strictest  drilL    This  I  conceive  to 

Legg.   i.  p.  637  C,   rJlf   n»v   yvvaiKtav  be   the   meaning  of  yvvautitv  avtat.%. 

nap'    vfUK    oKco^v)    observes— "  Lacffi-  Euripides   indeed   has  a  very  bitter 

narum   licentiam,  quum  ex  aliis  in-  passage  condemning  the  exercises  of 

stitutis  patriis,  tum  ex  gymnicarum  the  Spartan  maidens;  but  neither  Plato 

exercitationum  usu  repetendam.  Plato  nor  Aristotle  shared  this  view, 

carpit  etiam   infrii,"  Ac.     This   is  a  Respecting  the  Spartan  maidens  and 

mistake.     Plato  does  not  blame  the  their  exercises,  see  Xenophon,  BepubL 

gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Spartan  Laced.  L  4 ;  Plutarch,  Lykurg.  c  14. 
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though  almost  a  singular  exception  in  Greece,  must  have  ap- 
peared to  Aristotle  very  insufEicient  What  amount  or  kind  of 
regulation  he  himself  would  propose  for  women,  he  has  not 
defined.  In  his  own  ideal  commonwealth,  he  lays  it  down  as 
alike  essential  for  men  and  women  to  have  their  bodies  trained 
and  exercised  so  as  to  be  adequate  to  the  active  duties  of  free 
persons  (as  contrasted  with  the  harder  preparation  requisite  for 
the  athletic  contests,  which  he  disapproves),  but  he  does  not  go 
into  farther  particulars.^  The  regulations  which  he  proposes, 
too,  with  reference  to  marriage  generally  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  vigorous  breed  of  citizens,  show,  that  he  considered  it  an 
important  part  of  the  lawgiver's  duty  to  keep  up  by  positive 
interference  the  physical  condition  both  of  males  and  females.' 

In  principle,  therefore,  Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato,'  as  to  the 
propriety  of  comprehending  women  as  well  as  men  under  public 
training  and  discipline:  but  he  does  not  follow  out  the  prin- 
ciple with  the  same  consistency.  He  maintains  the  Platonic 
Commonwealth  to  be  impossible.^ 

If  we  go   through  the   separate   objections  which  Aristotle 
advances  as  justifying  his  verdict,  we  shall  find  them 
altogether  inadequate  for  the  purpose.      He  shows  declares  the 
certain  inconveniences  and  difficulties  as  belonging  q^^|JJ^. 
to  it, — which  are  by  no  means  all  real,  but  which,   wealth  Un- 
even conceding  them  in  full  force,  would  have  to  Ewhat" 
be  set  against  the  objections  admitted  by  himself  !!JJ®*^**** 
.to  bear  against  other  actual  societies  before  we  can 
determine  whether  they  are  sufficiently  weighty  to  render  the 
scheme  to  which  they  belong  impossible.    The  Platonic  com- 


1  AristoteL  PoUtie.  tU.  16,  j).  1835^^ 
bu  &  J^€wotn|^liy^v  itkv  oftr  ex'ii'  ^i 
i\v   i(iv,    wtnoymtMiriiif    6i     r^yoif    fin 

TMT    O^XlfTWy    <|if,     OAAA    Wp^    T^f     TMV 

ToSra  {nrapxtif  oyiSpcUrt  xot  yv^aiii. 
ComptLn  •&)  L  8,  near  the  end  of  the 
first  Dook. 

s  ArlstoteL  FoUtic.  tU.  16,  p.  1885, 
a.  20,  b.  16. 

'If  we  take  the  sentence  from 
Aristotle's  Politics,  dted  in  a  note 
immediately  precedinjt,  to  the  effect 
that  all  tiie  citizens  belonged  to  the 
dty,  and  that  each  was  a  part  of  the 


city  fviii.  1.  p.  18S7,  a.  28)  in  con- 
Jnnction  with  another  passage  in  the 
Politics  (i.  8,  p.  1254,  a.  10)— Td  r<  yap 
fjuSpioVf  ov  /AOKOP  oAAov  iiTTi  fiAaioVf 
aXKi.  ical   oAwf   aAAo  v— it  is  difficolt 

to  see  how  he  can,  consistently  with 
these  principles,  assign  to  his  citizens 
any  indiTidoal  self-regarding  agency. 
Plato  denies  all  such  to  his  Gnaraians, 
and  in  so  doing  he  makes  deductions 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  Ari- 
stotle, who  lays  down  his  principles 
too  absolutely  for  the  use  which  he 
afterwards  makes  of  them. 

«  AristoteL  PoUtic.  it  5,  p.  1268,  b.  S9. 
^atvcTcu    6'    tlvai    a-dfiirav    adtfKaroc    & 
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monwealth,  and  the  Aristotelian  commonwealth,  are  hoth  of 
them  impossible,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  same  reason:  that 
all  the  various  communities  of  mankind  exist  under  established 
customs,  beliefs,  and  sentiments,  in  complete  discordance  with 
them:  and  that  we  cannot  understand  from  whence  the  force 
is  to  come,  tending  and  competent  to  generate  either  of  these 
two  new  systematic  projects.  Both  of  them  require  a  simul- 
taneous production  of  many  reciprocally  adapted  elements: 
both  therefore  require  an  express  initiative  force,  exceptional 
and  belonging  to  some  peculiar  crisis — something  analogous  to 
Zeus  in  Erete,  and  to  Apollo  at  Sparta.  This  is  alike  true 
of  both :  though  the  Platonic  Republic,  departing  more  widely 
from  received  principles  and  sentiments  than  the  Aristotelian, 
would  of  course  require  a  more  potent  initiative.^  .  In  the 
treatises  of  the  two  philosophers,  each  explains  and  vindicates 
the  principles  of  his  system,  without  including  in  the  hypothesis 
any  specification  of  a  probable  source  from  whence  it  was  to 
acquire  its  first  start  Where  is  the  motive,  operative,  demi- 
urgic force,  ready  to  translate  such  an  idea  into  reality  1  *  But 
if  we  assume  that  either  of  them  had  once  begun,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  might  not  have  continued.     The  causes  which 


I  Plato  indeed  in  one  place  tella  as  with  quite  sufficient  force)  to  the  ideal 

that  a  single  despot,  becoming  by  in-  commonwealth  of  Aristotle  himself,  as 

ipiration  or  accident  a  philosopher,  well  as  to  that  of  Plato, 

and  having  an  obedient  city,  would  Because  such  institutions  have  never 

accomplish  the  primary  construction  yet  been  established  anywhere  as  those 

of  his  commonwealth  fBepublic,  tL  p.  propoeed  by  Plato  or  Aristotle,  yon 

602  B).    That  despot  (Plato  supposes)  cannot  foirly  argue  that  they  would 

wQl  send  away  au  the  population  of  not  be  good,  or  that  thsj  would  not 

his  city  above  ten  years  old,  and  wiU  stand  if  established.     What  you  may 

tiain  up  the  children  in  the  Platonic  fairly  argue  is,  that  they  are  not  ataO 

prindptes  (vii.  pp.  MO-541V  likeqr  to  be  established :  no  origin^ing 

This  is  little  better  than  an  cvxiy,  force  wiU  be  forthcoming  adequate  to 

whatever  Plato  may  sa^  to  depre-  the  first  creation  of  Uiem.    Bzisting 

cats  the  charge  of  uttenng  cvxof ,  p.  societies  have  fixed  modes  of  thinking 

640  D.  and  feeling  on  social  and  political 

>AristoteL    Metaphys.   A.   p.  901,  matters;  each  moves  in  its  own  grooysL 

a.  22.    Ti  yip  im  rh  apya^di/MKoi',  irpbf  and  the  direction  in  which  U  wHi 

rit  ii4a%  awofikiwov;  henceforvrard  moye  will  be  a  ooose- 

We  find  Aristotle  argoing,  in  the  quence  and  continuance  of  the  direo- 

course  of  his  remarks  on  the  Platonic  non  in  which  it  is  already  moving,  by 

ttepublic,  that  it  is  useless  now  to  virtue   of    powerful    causes    now   in 

1)romulgate  any  such  novelties ;  a  long  operation,    rl^ew  originating  force  is  a 

time  luLs  elapsed,  and  such  things  very  rare  phenomenon.    Overwhelming 

would  already  have  been  found  esta*  enemies  or  physical  calamities  may 

blished  if  thoy  had  been  good  (Politic  deetroy  what  exists,  but  Uiey  will  not 

ii  5,  p.  1264,  a.  2).     This  would  have  produce  any  such  itmovations  as  those 

applied  (somewhat  less  in  degree,  yet  under  diseusaior. 
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first  brought  about  the  Spartan  constitution  and  discipline 
must  have  been  very  peculiar,  though  we  have  no  historical 
account  what  they  were.  At  any  rate  they  never  occurred  a 
second  time ;  for  no  second  Sparta  was  ever  formed,  in  spite 
of  the  admiration  inspired  by  the  first  If  Sparta  had  never 
been  actually  established,  and  if  Aristotle  had  read  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  as  a  mere  project,  he  would  probably  have  pronounced 
it  impracticable:^  though  when  once  brought  into  reality,  it 
proved  eminently  durable.  In  like  manner,  the  laws,  customs, 
beliefs,  and  feelings,  prevalent  in  Egypt, — which  astonished  so 
vehemently  Herodotus  and  other  observing  Greeks — would 
have  been  declared  to  be  impossible,  if  described  simply  in 
project:  yet,  when  once  established,  they  were  found  to  last 
longer  without  change  than  those  of  other  nations. 

The  Platonic  project  is  submitted,  however,  not  to  impartial 
judges  comparing  different  views  on  matters  yet  un- 
determined, but  to  hearers  with  a  canon  of  criticism  J^oibm^ 
already  fixed  and  anti-Platonic  "  animis  eonmetudine  of  the 
•imbutis'*.    It  appears  impossible,  because  it  contra-  ck>mmon- 
diets  sentiments  conceived  as  fundamental  and  con-  ariM«Vrom 
secrated,  respecting  the  sexual  and  family  relations,  the  fact  that 
The  supposed  impossibility  is  the  mode  of  expressing  Bentiments 
strong  disapprobation  and  repugnance:  like  that  which  J!S^!S5 
Herodotus  describes  as  manifested  by  the  Greeks  on 
one  side  and  by  the  Indians  on  the  other — when  Darius,  having 
asked  each  of  them  at  what  price  they  would  consent  to  adopt 
the  practice  of  the  other  respecting  the  mode  of  treating  the 
bodies  of  deceased  parents,  was  answered  by   a  loud  cry  of 
horror  at  the  mere  proposition.'    The  reasons  offered  to  prove 
the  Platonic  project  impossible,  are  principally  founded  upon 
the  very  sentiment  above  adverted  to,  and  derive  all  their  force 
from  being  associated  with  it    Such  is  the  character  of  many 
among  the  Aristotelian  objections.'    Tlie   real,  and  the  truly 

1  Plato   himaelf  makes   this    very  the  Leees  (i.  6S8  B),  deprecates  and 

remark  in  the  Treatise  De  Legibns  complains  of  this  instantaneous  con- 

(Tiii.  p.  889  D)  tn  defending  the  prac*  demnation  without  impartial  hearing 

tfeabflity  of  some  of  the  ordinances  of  argument  on  both  sides, 

therein  recommended.  *  See  the  arguments  urged  by  Ari- 

S  Herodot  iiL  38.    oi  ii,  o^^wcrayrcf  stotle.  Politic,  ii.  4,  p.  1262,  a.  25  et  sea. 

litfya,  rif^/jLwv  fuv  ^ic/Afvoy.  His  remarks  upon  the  fictions  which 

Flato  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  Plato  requires  to  be  impressed  on  the 
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forcible,  objection  consists  in  the  sentiment  itselt  If  that  be 
deeply  rooted  in  tbe  mind,  it  is  decisive.  To  thoee  who  feel 
thus,  the  Platonic  project  would  be  both  intolerable  and  im- 
possible. 
But  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  these  very  sentiments  which 
Plato  impugns  and  declares  to  be  inapplicable  to  his 
^ongiLi-  Cf'M^w"":  80  ^^fc  Ml  opponent  who,  not  breaking 
iB|^ fright  off  at  once  with  the  cry  of  horror  uttered  by  the 
Indians  to  Darius,  beghis  to  discuss  the  question 
with  him,  is  bound  to  forego  objections  and  repug- 
nances springing  as  corollaries  from  a  basis  avow- 
edly denied.  Plato  has  earnest  feelings  of  right  and 
wrong,  in  regard  both  to  the  functions  of  women 
and  to  the  sexual  intercourse:  but  his  feelings  dissent  entirely 
from  those  of  readers  generally.  That  is  right,  in  his  opinion, 
which  tends  to  keep  up  the  excellence  of  the  breed  and  the 
proper  number  of  Guardians,  as  well  as  to  ensure  the  exact 
and  constant  fulfilment  of  their  mission :  that  is  wrong,  which 
tends  to  defeat  or  abridge  such  fulfilment,  or  to  impair  the 
breed,  or  to  multiply  the  number  beyond  its  proper  limit  Of 
these  ends  the  Rulers  are  the  proper  judges,  not  the  individual 


and  wrong 
abont  sex* 
nallntor- 
oourae,  bnt 
referring  to 
different 
objects.. 


belief  of  hie  Qnardi&ns  are  extremely 
Just.  There  are,  howeTer,  several 
objections  urged  by  him  which  tarn 
more  upon  the  Platonic  language  than 
upon  the  Platonic  vein  of  thought,  and 
wnich,  if  judged  by  Plato  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  would  have  i^ 
peared  admissions  in  his  favour  rather 
than  objections.  In  reply  to  Plato, 
whose  aim  it  is  that  all  or  many  of 
the  Guardians  shall  say  miiMin  re- 
ference to  the  same  persons  or  the 
same  things,  and  not  in  reference  to 
different  persons  and  different  things, 
Aristotle  contends  that  the  word  mnu 
will  not  then  designate  any  such  stronjg 
affection  as  it  does  now,  when  it  is 
special,  exclusive,  and  concentrated  on 
a  few  persons  or  things;  that  each 
Ooardian,  having  manv  persons  whom 
he  called  brother  and  many  persons 
whom  he  called  faiktr^  would  not  feel 
towards  them  as  personn  now  feel 
towards  brothers  and  fathers ;  that 
the  affection  by  beins  diRseminated 
would  be  weakened,  and  would  become 
nothing  more  than  a  "  diluud  friend- 
$kip"-^iKU    vt9fnii.      See    Aristot 


Politic  U.  8,  p.  1261,  b.  22 ;  ii.  4,  p. 
im  b.  16. 

Plato,  if  called  upon  for  an  answer 
to  this  reasoning,  wonld  probably 
have  allowed  it  to  be  just ;  but  would 
have  said  that  the  '^  dUnted  friend- 
ship** pervading  all  the  Guardians 
was  apt  and  sufficient  for  his  purpose, 
as  bringing  the  whole  number  most 
neariy  into  the  condition  of  one 
organism.  Strong  exclusive  affections, 
npon  whatever  founded,  between  in- 
dividuals, he  wishes  to  disGonrage: 
the  hateful  or  unfriendly  sentiments 
he  is  bent  on  rooting  out  What  he 
desires  to  see  preponderant,  in  eadi 
Guardian,  is  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
public :  subordinate  to  that,  he  ap- 
proves moderate  and  kindly  affections, 
embracing  all  the  Guardians ;  towards 
the  elders  as  fothers,  towards  those  of 
the  same  age  as  brothers.  Aristotle's 
expression  —  ^lAia  vSapi|f  —  describes 
such  a  sentiment  fairly  enough.  See 
Bepublic,  v.  pp.  462-46S.  It  must  be 
conceded,  however,  that  Plato's  Ian- 
ffuagt  is  open  to  Aristotle's  objec- 
tion. 
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penon.  All  the  Quardians  are  enjoined  to  leave  the  sexual 
power  absolutely  unexercised  until  the  age  of  thirty  for  men, 
of  twenty  for  women — and  then  only  to  exercise  it  under 
express  sanction  and  authorisation,  according  as  the  Rulers 
may  consider  that  children  are  needed  to  keep  up  the  legiti- 
mate number. 

Marriage  is  regarded  as  holy,  and  celebrated  under  solemn 
rites — all  the  more  because  both  the  ceremony  lb  originated,  and 
the  couples  selected,  by  the  magistrates,  for  the  most  important 
public  purpose :  which  being  fulfilled,  the  marriage  ceases  and 
determines.  It  is  not  celebrated  with  a  view  to  the  couple  them- 
selves, still  less  with  a  view  to  establish  any  permanent  exclusive 
attachment  between  them  :  which  object  Plato  not  only  does  not 
contemplate,  but  positively  discountenances :  on  the  same  general 
principle  as  the  Catholic  Church  forbids  marriage  to  priests : 
because  he  believes  that  it  will  create  within  them  motives  and 
sentiments  inconsistent  with  the  due  discharge  of  their  public 
mission. 

It  is  clear  that  among  such  a  regiment  as  that  which  Plato 
describes  in  his  Quardians,  a  sentiment  would  grow  ^.„ 

-L-        xi-      •   ^  *  ^1-  .  .  11       Different 

up,  respecting  the  mtercourse  of  the  sexes,  totally  sentiment 
different  from  that  which  prevailed  elsewhere  ai-ound   jS^Sgrow 
hiflL    The  Platonic  restriction  upon  that  intercourse  gp  ^  t^« 
(until  the  ulteiior  limits  of  age)  would  be  far  more  Common- 
severe :  but  it  would  be  applied  with  reference  to  I^ungthe 
different  objects.    Instead  of  being  applied  to  enforce  sexual  reia- 
the  exclusive   consecration   of  one   woman  to  one 
man,  choosing  each  other  or  chosen  by  fathers,  without  any  limit 
on  the  multiplication  of  children, — and  without  any  attention  to 
the  maintenance  or  deterioration  of  the  breed — it  would  be 
directed  to  the  obtaining  of  the  most  perfect  breed  and  of  the 
appropriate  number,  leaving  the  Guardians,  female  as  well  as 
msJe,  free  from  all  permanent  distracting  influences  to  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.    In  appreciating  the 
details  of  the  Platonic  community,  we  must  look  at  it  with 
reference  to  this  form  of  sexual  morality ;  which  would  generate 
in  the  Guardians  an  appreciation  of  details  consistent  with  itself 
both  as  to  the  women  and  as  to  the  children.    The  sentiment  of 
obligation,  of  right  and  wrong,  respecting  the  relations  of  the 
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86X68,  is  everywhere  very  strong ;  but  it  does  not  everywhere 
attach  to  the  same  acts  or  objects.  The  important  obligation  for 
a  woman  never  to  show  her  face  in  public,  which  is  held  sacred 
through  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Oriental  world,  is  noway 
recognised  in  the  Occidental :  and  in  Plato's  time,  when  mankind 
were  more  disseminated  among  small  independent  communities, 
the  divergence  was  yet  greater  than  it  is  now.  The  Spartans 
were  not  induced,  by  the  censures  or  mockery  of  persons  in  other 
Grecian  cities,^  to  suppress  the  gymnastic  exercises  practised  by 
their  maidens  in  conjunction  with  the  young  men  :  nor  is  Plato 
deterred  by  the  ridicule  or  blame  which  others  may  express,  from 
proclaiming  his  conviction,  that  the  virtue  of  his  female  Quar- 
dians  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  male — consisting  in  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  duty  as  Guardians,  after  going  through  all 
the  requisite  training,  gymnastic  and  musical  And  he  follows 
this  up  by  the  general  declaration,  one  of  the  most  emphatic  in 
all  his  writings,  "  The  best  thing  which  is  now  said  or  ever  has 
been  said,  is,  that  what  is  profitable  is  honourable — and  what  is 
hurtful,  is  base  ".' 
Plato  in  truth  reduces  the  distinction  between  the  two  sexes  to 
its  lowest  terms :  to  the  physical  difference  in  regard  to 
procreation — and  to  the  general  fact,  that  the  female  is 
every  way  weaker  and  inferior  to  the  male ;  while 
yet,  individually  taken,  many  women  are  superior  to 
many  men,  and  both  sexes  are  alike  improvable  by 
training.  He  maintains  that  this  similarity  of  train- 
ing and  function  is  the  real  order  of  Nature,  and  that 


whatNft- 
tare  pre- 
scribes in 
regard  to 
therela- 
ttonsofthe 
two  sexes 
—Direct 
contradic- 
tion be- 


1  Borip.  Androm.  G98. 

The  criticisms  of  Xenophon  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  treatise,  De  Laoed. 
Bepubl.,  exhibit  a  point  of  view  <m 
many  points  analc^os  to  that  of 
Flato  respectins;  the  female  sex,  and 
differing  from  tnat  which  he  puts  into 
tile  mouth  of  Ischomachus  in  his 
(Ekonomicus.  See  above,  p.  ITS, 
note  s.  Among  the  lost  treatises  of 
Kleantlies,  successor  of  Zeno  as  Schol* 
arch  of  the  Stoic  School,  one  was  com- 
pelled expressly  to  show  'On  q  avr^ 
aip€r7i  Koi  iviphi  koX  yvvauciif.  (Diog. 
Laeri  vii.  175.) 

s  Plato,  Repub.  ▼.  p.  467  A-B.    *A«o- 


<roi'Tat,  Kai  KOiVMVi)Wbv  troX/fiov  re  km 
rift  oAXiff  ^vXojcqf  rijc  wtpX  r^¥  w6Atv, 
Kol  ovK  oAXa  npoKTiov  roi^Twp  i*  «v* 
THV  ri.  ikai^p^pa  roTf  yvrat^r  ^  Totf 
aifdpain  tor^ov,  dtA  T^r  rov  y^rovc 
&ov4vtia¥.  *0  81  ytkuv  ^i^  ivl  yv- 
lunus  yvvai^C,  rov  fitkrivrov  Ircxa 
yviivaCofidrtuif  iiTtKsi  rov  ytkaiov  vo- 
oioc  opim»¥  Kafiw6¥,  oviiv  otScv,  m% 
eouecv,  c^'  tf  y*k^  ov8'  o,  re  trpamt. 
KdXXi<rra  ydLp  S^  rovro  xal  X^- 
vcrai  ical  XcX^^crat,  ort  rh  fiir 
w^cAiuov,    icaXoi' — rb    $i    /SXa^t- 
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the  opposite  practice,  which  insists  on  a  separation  of  '^''S^'l?**® 
life  and  functions  between  the  sexes,  is  unnatural :  ^  stoUe. 
which  doctrine  he  partly  enforces  by  the  analogy  of  the  two  sexes 
in  other  animals.'  Aristotle  disputes  this  reasoning  altogether : 
declaring  that  Nature  prescribes  a  separation  of  life  and  functions 
between  the  two  sexes — that  the  relation  of  man  to  woman  is 
that  of  superiority  and  command  on  one  side,  inferiority  and 
obedience  on  the  other,  like  the  relation  between  father  and 
child,  master  and  slave,  though  with  a  difference  less  in  degree — 
that  virtue  in  a  man,  and  virtue  in  a  woman,  are  quite  different, 
impoeing  diverse  obligations.'  It  shows  how  little  stress  can  be 
laid  on  arguments  based  on  the  word  Nature^  when  we  see  two 
such  distinguished  thinkers  completely  at  issue  as  to  the  question, 
what  Nature  indicates,  in  this  important  case.  Each  of  them 
decorates  by  that  name  the  rule  which  he  himself  approves ; 
whether  actually  realised  anywhere,  or  merely  recommended  as 
a  reform  of  something  really  existing.  In  this  controversy, 
Aristotle  had  in  his  favour  the  actualities  around  him,  against 
Plato:  but  Aristotle  himself  is  far  from  always  recognising 
experience  and  practice  as  authoritative  interpreters  of  the 
dictates  of  Nature,  as  we  may  see  by  his  own  ideal  common- 
wealth. 

How  strongly  Plato  was  attached  to  his  doctrines  about  the 
capacity  of  women — ^how  unchanged  his  opinion  con- 
tinned  about  the  mischief  of  separating  the  training  puto  re- 
and  functions  of  the  two  sexes,  and  of  confining  Spad^e?* 
women  to  indoor  occupations,  or  to  what  he  calls  "  a  of  J<>™«>> 
life  of  darkness  and  fear  " « — may  be  seen  farther  by  training 
his  Treatise  De  Legibus.    Although  in  that  treatise  53^^ 
he  recedes  (perforce  and  without  retracting)  from  the  maiiitfuned 
principles  of  his  Republic,  so  far  as  to  admit  separate  Leses,  as 
properties  and  families  for  all  his  citizens — yet  he  Ji^  Re-*° 
still   continues  to  enjoin  public  gymnastic  and  mili-  pubUc 
tary  training,  for  women  and  men  alike  :  and  he  still  legends 


I  Plato,  Bepnblic,  ▼.  p.  45S  C.     ra  Legg.  viiL  p.  8S6  C. 
rvr  vapa   ravra  ytyv6iuya  napdt,  ^virtv         (  ArimtotoL  Politic  1   IS    n   1  MO   a. 

ItiJJioy,  Ac     Also  p.  460  D.  20-30  i'OUMC  1.  IS,  p.  1260,  a. 

SGoinpare  a  rimilar  ^peal  to  the  ^^^- 
analogy^  of  animals,  as  proving  the        *  Plato,  Lesg.  r\.  p.  781  C.    ei$i<rii4' 

SpvTos  ap^vmv  to  be  onnauiral,  rlato,  vo¥  ydp  5(5oi«cof  (cal  (Ticorcii^K  ^iji',  Slc 
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harmo^      Opens,  to   both   sexes   alike,  snperintending   social 
tSL  opi-        functions  to  a  great  extent,  as  well  as  the  pri^ege  of 
'''  being  honoured  by  public  hymns  after  death,  in  case 

of  distinguished  merit^  Respecting  military  matters,  he  speaks 
with  peculiar  earnestness.  That  women  are  perfectly  capable  of 
efficient  military  service,  if  properly  trained,  he  proves  not  only 
by  the  ancient  legends,  but  also  by  facts  actual  and  contemporary, 
the  known  valour  of  the  Scythian  and  Sarmatian  women. 
Whatever  doubts  persons  may  have  hitherto  cherished  (says 
Plato),  this  is  now  established  matter  of  fact:'  the  cowardice  and 
impotence  of  women  is  not  less  disgraceful  in  itself  than  detri- 
mental to  the  city,  as  robbing  it  of  one-half  of  its  possible  force.' 
He  complains  bitterly  of  the  repugnance  felt  even  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  proposition.^  Most  undoubtedly,  there  were 
ancient  legends  which  tended  much  to  countenance  his  opinion* 
The  warlike  Amazons,  daughters  of  Ar^  were  among  the  most 
formidable  forces  that  had  ever  appeared  on  earth ;  they  had 
shown  their  power  once  by  invading  Attica  and  bringing  such 
peril  on  Athens,  that  it  required  all  the  energy  of  the  gr^ 
Athenian  hero  Theseus  to  repel  theuL  We  must  remember  that 
these  stories  were  not  only  familiarised  to  the  public  eye  in  con- 
spicuous painting  and  sculpture,  but  were  also  fully  believed  as 


1  Plato,  Legg.  Tii.  pp.  795  C.  796  C,  queen  of  Palmvra.    TrebelliiiB  PoUio, 

802  A.  vitflB  Triginta  Tyraimoram  in  Histor. 

s  Plat  Legg.  vil  pp.  804-805-806.  804  August,  p.  198  (De  Zenobia,  zzii:. :  cap. 
E :  ojcovMv  fuv  yap  M}  Mv^ovf  iroAotovc  xzz.):  "Audio,  Patres  Conaciipti,mint 
W««ia|UMu.  ra  Si  vvv,  wc  eirof  tlwtlvt  olSa  obJi(u,  quod  non  Tirile  munns  iiin^6> 
oTi  ftvpioiffc  afopitf/ii^Toi  yvvaiKwy  *l<rX  verim,  Zenobiam  triumphando.  Ne, 
TMv  irepl  rbv  novrov,  &«  Savpo/tartSas  illi  qui  me  reprehendont,  satis  Jaada> 
KoXoviriVi  olf  oyp(  Zirrwr  ii6vov  aXXi  rent,  si  scirent  quails  ilia  est  molier, 
KOi  TtS^wv  Ktu  rwv  oAAmv  onktav  mof  quam  prudens  in  oonsiliis,  qnam  oon- 
¥t»vla  Kai  Tols  avSpdaiv  t<n}  itpoirrrray-  stans  Itt  dispositionibus,  qnam  erga 
itini  i<r*K  acncrrrcu.  We  may  douot  milites  grans,  quam  larga  enm  neoes- 
whather  Plato  knew  anything  of  the  sitas  postnlet,  quam  tristls  eum  sereri- 
bniTe  and  skilful  Artemisia,  queen  of  tas  poscat  Possum  dicere  iDios  esw 
Halikamassus,  who  so  greatly  dis-  quod  Odenatos  Persas  Tidt,  ao  f ogato 
tinguished  herself  in  the  expedition  of  Siqpore  Ctesiphontem  usque  perreoit. 
Xerxes  against  Greece  (Herod.  tU.  99.  Possum  asserere,  tanto  apud  Orientalea 
▼iiL  87),  and,  indeed,  whether  he  had  et  iSgyptiorum  populos  timori  mnlicP* 
ever  i«ad  the  history  of  Herodotus,  rem  fmsse,  ut  se  non  Arabea,  ncm 
His  argument  might  have  been  Saraceni,  non  Armmiii,  commoTerent. 
strengthened  by  another  equally  per-  Xec  ego  illi  vitam  conserrassem,  nisi 
tinent  example,  if  he  could  have  eam  scissem  multum  W/*tMJift  Bet- 
quoted  Uie  original  letter  addressed  publicas  profuisse,  cum  sibi  tel  Hberia 
by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  to  the  suis  Orientis  senraret  impeiium. 
Roman  Senate,  attesting  the  courage,  >  Plato,  Legg.  tU.  pp.  818-814. 
▼igour,  and    prudence,    of    Zenobia,        « Plato,  Legg.  vi.  p.  781 D. 
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matters  of  past  history.^  Moreover  the  Goddess  Ath^ng,  patroness 
of  Athens,  was  the  very  impersonation  of  intelligent  terror- 
striking  might— constraining  and  subduing  Ar^s'  himself:  the 
Goddess  En^o  presided  over  war,  no  less  than  the  God  Ards : ' 
lastly  Artemis,  though  making  war  only  on  wild  beasts,  was 
hardly  less  formidable  in  her  way — indefatigable  as  well  as  rapid 
in  her  movements — and  unerring  with  her  bow,  as  AthSnS  was 
irresistible  with  her  spear.  Here  were  abundant  examples  in 
Grecian  legend,  to  embolden  Plato  in  his  afiirmations  respecting 
the  capacity  of  the  female  sex  for  warlike  enterprise  and  labo- 
rious endurance. 

The  two  Goddesses,  AthSn6  and  Artemis,  were  among  the  few 
altogether  insensible  to  amorous  influences  and  to  the 
inspirations  of  Aphrodite  :  who  is  the  object  of  con-   monweaith 
temptuous  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  Ath^n^  and  of  toiScI*t£^" 
repulsive  antipathy  on  the  part  of  Artemis.*    This  influMceof 
may  supply  an  illustration  for  the  Republic  of  Plato,   would  pro- 
As  far  as  one  can  guess  what  the  eflfect  of  his  institu-  ^i^r©^^® 
tions  would  have  been,  it  is  probable  that  the  influence  duced  to  a 
of  Aphrodite  would  have  been  at  its  minimum  among 
his  Guardians  of  both  sexes  :  as  it  was  presented  in  the  warlike 
dramas  of  .fflschylus.'     There  would  have  been  everything  to 
deaden  it,  with  an  entire  absence  of  all  provocatives.     The 
muscular  development,  but  rough    and  unadorned  bodies,  of 
females — 

Sabina  qoalia,  ant  pernsta  solibus 

PernlciB  nxor  Apoli— (Hor.  Bpod,  ii.  41-42X 

the  indiscriminate  companionship,  with  perfect  identity  of  treat- 
ment and  manners,  between  the  two  sexes  from  the  earliest 
infancy — the  training  of  both  together  for  the  same  public  duties, 

1  Plutarch,    Theieas.    c    27 ;    iBa-        *  Homer,  Hvmn.  ad  Venerem,  10 ; 

cliylii8,Eitm6nid.«82;  ljiokTat6B,Pane-  Iliad,  t.  425;  Euripid.  Hippolyt  1400- 

K.  n.  76-7&    How  popular  a  sabject  1420. 
Amaions  were  for  aenlptors.  we        Athdnd  combined  the  attribntea  of 

kam  from  the  statement  of    Fliny  6iXo  fr6Ktfu>i  and    ^iAo<ro^of.      Plato, 

)nxiT.  8,  19)  that  aU  the  most  dis-  Tinueos,  p.  24  D;  compare  Kritiaji, 

nngoished  sculptors  executed  Ama>  p.  100  D. 
watm ;  and  that  this  subject  was  the        >  See  Aristophan.  Ban»,  1042. 
obIt  one  upon  which  a  direct  com*        Burip.  Md  Ai*  ovU  ydp  ^y  rit  'A^po> 

panson  could  be  made  between  them.  iCnis  ovUv  o-oi. 

a  Homer,  Iliad,  xr.  123.  ^'"^^y^' ,  *^^*«   >'.  •»•»''• ,  '^' ,  ,^»i 

'  *  <roi  Toi  Kai  TOif   a-otctr  mXkll  voAAov 

t  Homer,  Hiad,  ▼.  888-692.  'vuca^ro. 
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the  conBtant  occupation  of  both  throughout  life  in  die  performance 
of  those  duties,  under  unceasing  official  supervision — the  strict 
regulation  of  exercise  and  diet,  together  with  the  monastic 
censorship  on  all  poetry  and  literature — the  self-restraint^  equal 
and  universal,  enforced  as  the  characteristic  feature  and  pride  of 
the  regiment,  and  seconded  by  the  jealous  espionage  of  all  over  all, 
the  more  potent  because  privacy  was  unknown — such  an  assem- 
blage of  circumstances  would  do  as  much  as  circumstances  could 
do  to  starve  the  sexual  appetite,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  the 
root  of  emotional  or  imaginative  associations,  and  to  place  it  under 
the  full  controul  of  the  lawgiver  for  purposes  altogether  public. 
Such  was  probably  Plato's  intention :  since  he  more  generally 
regards  the  appetites  as  enemies  to  be  combated  and  extirpated  so 
far  as  practicable — ^rather  than  as  sources  of  pleasure,  yet  liable  to 
accompaniments  of  pain,  requiring  to  be  regulated  so  as  to  exclude 
the  latter  and  retain  the  former. 

The  public  purposes,  with  a  vie^  to  which  Plato  sought  to 
Other  pur-  controul  the  sexual  appetite  in  his  Quardians,  were 
iiZt^iimi-  three,  as  I  have  already  stated.  1.  To  obtain  from 
each  of  them  individually,  faithful  performance  of  the 
public  duties,  and  observance  of  the  limits,  prescribed 
by  his  system.  2.  To  ensure  the  best  and  purest 
breed.  3.  To  maintain  unaltered  the  same  total 
number,  without  excess  or  deficiency. 
The  first  of  these  three  purposes  is  peculiar  to  the  Platonic 
system.  The  two  last  are  not  peculiar  to  it.  Ari- 
stotle recognises  them^  as  ends,  no  less  than  Plato, 
though  he  does  not  approve  Plato's  means  for  attain- 
ing them.  In  reference  to  the  limitation  of  number, 
Aristotle  is  even  more  pronounced  than  Plato.  The 
great  evil  of  over-population  forced  itself  upon  these 
philosophers ;  living  as  both  of  them  did  among  small 
communities,  each  with  its  narrow  area  hedged  in  by 
others — each  liable  to  intestine  dispute,  sometimes 
caused,  always  aggravated,  by  the  presence  of  large  families  and 
numerous  poor  freemen — and  each  importing  bought  slaves  as 
labourers.     To  obtain  for  their  community  the  quickest  possible 


tation  of 
number  of 
Guardians — 
common  to 
Aristotle 
also. 


Law  of 
population 
expounded 
by  Mai- 
thus— Three 
distinct 
checks  to 
popula- 
tion—alter- 
natiTe  open 
between 
prerentive 
andposi- 
tive. 


1  Aristotel.  Politic,  vii.  IC. 
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increase  in  aggregate  wealth  and  population,  was  an  end  which 
they  did  not  account  either  desirable  or  conunendable.  The 
stationary  state,  far  from  appearing  repulsive  or  discouraging, 
was  what  they  looked  upon  as  the  best  arrangement^  of  things. 
A  mixed  number  of  lots  of  land,  indivisible  and  inalienable,  is 
the  first  principle  of  the  Platonic  conmiunity  in  the  treatise  De 
Legibus.  Not  to  encourage  wealth,  but  to  avert,  as  feir  as 
possible,  the  evils  of  poverty  and  dependence,  and  to  restrain 
within  narrow  limits  the  proportion  of  the  population  which 
suffered  those  evils — was  considered  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  be 
among  the  gravest  problems  for  the  solution  of  the  statesman.' 
Consistent  with  these  conditions,  essential  to  security  and  tran- 
quillity, whatever  the  form  of  government  might  be,  there  was 
only  room  for  the  free  population  then  existing :  not  always  for 
that  (seeing  that  the  proportion  of  poor  citizens  was  often  un- 
comfortably greatX  and  never  for  any  sensible  increase  above  that 
If  all  the  cluldr^  were  bom  and  brought  up,  that  it  was  possible 
for  adult  couples  to  produce,  a  fearful  aggravation  of  poverty, 
with  all  its  accompanying  public  troubles  and  sufferings,  would 
have  been  inevitable.'  Accordingly  both  Plato  (for  the  Guardians 
in  the  Republic)  and  Aristotle  agree  in  opinion  that  a  limit  must 
be  fixed  upon  the  number  of  children  which  each  couple  is  per- 
mitted to  introduce.  If  an^  objector  had  argued  that  each 
couple,  by  going  through  the  solemnity  of  marriage,  acquired  a 
natural  right  to  produce  as  many  children  as  they  could,  and  that 
others  were  under  a  natural  obligation  to  support  those  children — 
both  philosophers  would  have  denied  the  plea  altogether.  But 
they  went  even  further.     They  considered  procreation  as  a  duty 

1  Compare    the    view   (not    nnUke  Tenes  of   the  Oospels— a  Tery  fich 

though  founded  on  different  reasons)  man    can  hardly    oe  a    good    man. 

of  the  itationarT  state  taken  bv  Mr.  Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  of  them 

John    Stnart    Mill,    in    a    Talnable  otUs.  p.  744  D.    Bepub.  iv.  p.  421. 
chapter  of  his  Principles  of  Political        Pneidon  the  Corinthian,  an  ancient 

Boonomy.  Book  iv.  chap.  <L    He  says  lawgiver  (we  do  not  know  when  or 

(t.  t):r-'*^Tb.e  best  state  for  hnman  whereX   prescribed  an  unchangeable 

nature  is  that  in  which,  while  no  one  numberbothof  lot8(of  land)andof  citi> 

Is  poor,  no  one  desires  to  be  richer,  sens,  but  the  lots  were  not  tone  all  equal 

nor  has  any  reason  to  fear  being  thrust  AristoteL  Politic.  iL  6,  p.  1266,  b.  14. 
back  b7  the  efforts  of  others  to  push        >  Aristot  Politic.  iL  6,  p.  1266,  b.  la 

themselves    forward'*.      This    would  Tb   8*  a^t<r9ai  (t^v  rcxvoroctav  Aipi 

come  near  to  the  Tiews  of  Plato  and  Arrov),  moBiwtp  iv  raU  vAflioratf  w6kt- 

Aristotla  vtr,    wtplat    arayxoZov    alriov   ytvcotfcu 

3  See  a  striUnff  nasn«e  in  Plato,  roU     woKirait  •    iy     6i     wtvCa     irriaxr 

Lsffg.  ▼.  pp.  742-748.     He  speaks  of  iuiroui  koI  KOKovpyiaif.    Compare  ibid. 

ti»  men  as  they  are  spoken  of  in  some  IL  7,  p.  1266,  b.  & 
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hich  each  citizen  owed  to  the  public,  in  order  that  the  total 
of  citizens  might  not  £&11  below  the  proper  minimum — ^yet  as  a 
duty  which  required  controul,  in  order  that  the  total  might  not 
rise  above  the  proper  maximum.^  Hence  they  did  not  even 
admit  the  right  of  each  couple  to  produce  as  many  children  as 
their  private  means  could  support  '  They  thought  it  necessary  to 
impose  a  limit  on  the  number  of  children  in  every  family,  binding 
equally  on  rich  and  poor :  the  number  prescribed  might  be  varied 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  indicated.  As  the  community 
could  not  safely  admit  more  than  a  certain  aggregate  of  births, 
these  philosophers  commanded  all  couples  indiscriminately,  the 
rich  not  excepted,  to  shape  their  conduct  with  a  view  to  t^at 
imperative  necessity. 

Plato  in  his  Republic  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  assumes 
for  his  Archons  the  privilege  of  selecting  (by  a  pretended  sorti- 
tion) the  couples  through  whom  the  legitimate  amount  of  breed- 
ing shall  be  accomplished  :  in  the  semi-Platonic  commonwealth 
(De  Legibus),  he  leaves  the  choice  free,  but  prescribes  the  limits 
of  age,  rendering  marriage  a  peremptory  duty  between  twenty 
and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  adding  some  emphatic  exhor- 
tations, though  not  peremptory  enactments,  respecting  the 
principles  which  ought  to  guide  individual  choice.'  In  the  same 
manner  too  he  deals  with  procreation  :  recognising  the  necessity 
of  imposing  a  limit  on  individual  discretion,  yet  not  naming  that 
limit  by  law,  but  leaving  it  to  be  enforced  according  to  circum- 
stances by  the  magistrates  :  who  (he  says),  by  advice,  praise,  and 
censure,  can  apply  either  effective  restraints  on  procreation,  or 
encouragements  if   the  case  requires.'     Aristotle  blames  this 

1  AristoteL  Politic  riL  16,  p.  1835,  vat  ocl  icari  ^v<nv  rpbv  r^r  httoUraro* 

b.  28-38.^  ktiTovpytlv  wpht  rcjcfoirottay  aifxif,  &C.    (p.    773    Bl      In  mairia^ 

.  .  .  a^ci(r9at  5<i  nqt  cif  rb  ^avtphv  ytv-  0^6  Bays)  the  DEtiml  tendeiiCT  is  that 

¥^<rtt»^.  like  seeks  like ;  bat  it  is  gooa  for  the 

Plato,    Republic,    v.    pp.    4e(M61.  dty  that  like  should  be  coupled  to 

rUrtiv  rp  ir6Aci— tckv^ v  rp  vdAcc— ^wv  unlike,  rich  to  poor,  hasty  tompers 

cit  rb  Koiybv  ycnnfircMv.              with  Bober  tempers,  Ac,  in  order  that 

s  Plato,   Lecg.    tI    pp.  772-778-774.  the  specialties  mav  be  blended  to- 

The  wording  Is  characteristic  of  the  gether  and  mitigated.    He  does  not 

view  taken  by  these  philosophers,  and  pretend  to  embody  this  in  a  written 

of  the  extent  to   wbich  thev  subor-  law,   but  directs   the  authorities  to 

dinated  individual  sentiment  to  public  obtain  it  as  far  as  they  can  by  ezhor« 

considerations.     Kara  vcun^  cU  ccttm  tation.    P.  783  B.    Compare  toe  P(^. 


fivBoi  yofiov '  Tov  ydp  T|f  voAci  6*1  |v/i-    tikus,  p.  811. 

^c'poFTa  uKi^oTcvciv  vofMy  iKoarovj  oAA*        >  Plato,  Legi^*  ▼•  P«  740  D.    i 

ov  rbv  fiUvrov  ovry.     ^/pcrat  64  wm^    fufx«^>'  on  /laAicrra,  owmt   a* 
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guarantee  as  insufficient :  he  feels  so  strongly  the  necessity  of 
limiting  procreation,  that  he  is  not  satisfied  unless  a  proper  limit 
be  imposed  by  positive  law.  Unless  such  a  result  be  made 
thoroughly  sure  (he  saysX  all  other  measures  of  lawgivers  for 
equalising  properties,  or  averting  poverty  and  the  discontents 
growing  out  of  it — must  fail  in  effect^  Aristotle  also  lays  it 
down  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  lawgiver  to  take  care  that  the 
bodies  of  the  children  brought  up  shall  be  as  good  as  possible  : 
hence  he  prescribes  the  ages  proper  for  marriage,  and  the  age 
after  which  no  parents  are  to  produce  any  more  children.' 

The  paramount  necessity  of  limiting  the  number  of  children 
bom  in  each  family,  here  enforced  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  rests 
upon  that  great  social  &ct  which  Malthus  so  instructively  ex- 
pounded at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Malthus,  enquiring 
specially  into  the  law  of  population,  showed  upon  what  condi- 
tions the  increase  of  population  depends,  and  what  were  the 
causes  constantly  at  work  to  hold  it  back — checks  to  popula- 
tion. He  ranged  these  causes  under  three  different  beads, 
though  the  two  last  are  multiform  in  detail.  1.  Moral  or  pru- 
dential restraint — the  preventive  check.  2.  Vice,  and  3.  Misery 
— the  two  positive  checks.  He  farther  showed  that  though  the 
aggregate  repressive  effect  of  these  three  causes  is  infallible 
and  inevitable,  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  given 
society — ^yet  that  mankind  might  exercise  an  option  through 
which  of  the  three  the  check  should  be  applied:  that  the 
effect  of  the  two  last  causes  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  that 
of  the  first — in  other  words,  that  the  less  there  was  of  pruden- 

xt^iAiOi  KoX  rrrrapaxovra  ounSo-cct  «I  c  I  What  Plato  really  directs  ia  stated 

#1  tf  r  o  r    co-orreu  •    maX  y«^    #  v  i  a  x  «*  in  my  text  and  in  my  note  immediately 

acif  ycv^o-cMf,   otf  &¥  cvpovf  ci»  preceding, 

y/rto-ic,   «al   rovv«»>Tioi'  iviti4\9ia*  icoi  >  ArifltoteL   Politic  tIL  16,  p.  1834, 

i  Aristotel.  Politio.  iL  6,  p.  12G4,  a.  Mri|v     hp^r    e«i,     orwf     0«Ari<rra     ra 

88 ;  iL  7,  p.  1266,  b.  10 ;  tIL  16.  (rwM^ra  yvinfrcu   rwf    Tp*^iUvt»¥^   wem- 

AiistoUe  has  not  folly  considered  rov  iiiv  cvi^eAi)Wor  v«pl  Ti)y  <rv^evjir, 

all  that  Plato  says,  when  he  blames  w&n  koX  voiovf  riKac  oftot  xp^  iroici- 

him  for  inconsistency  in  proposing  to  v$ai  «pbf  dxx^kov^  t^v  yafuid)v  hitx' 

keep  properties  equal,  without  taking  Aioy,  ic     He  names  thirty -seven  as 

pains  to  impose  and  maintain  a  con-  the  age  proper  for  a  man,  eighteen  for 

■tant  limit  on  offspring  in   families,  a  woman,  to  marry.     At  tne  age  of 

'Arovor  Ac  koX  rb  t£s  <ct^o'ci«  i<ya^oirra  flfty-flve  a  man  becomes  nnfit  to  pro* 

(FUfcto)  rb  vrp'i  rh  vA^tfov  riap  voAirwv  create  for  the  public,  and  none  of  his 

$1%  xarao-Kcvo^cir,  dXX   i^ivtu,  ■Hn'TtK-  children  are  to  appear  (a^eio-^ai   r^« 

rovoctor  d^purrov,  dta     (Aristot  Polit.  cit  rb  ^avtpbv   ytnm<rt<ai.   Til.    16.    D. 

IL  6,  p.  1866.  a.  fin.)  1836,  b.  36). 
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tial  restraint  limiting  the  number  of  births,  the  more  there 
most  be  of  vice  or  misery,  under  some  of  their  thousand  formS| 
to  shorten  the  lives  of  many  of  the  children  bom — and  e  con- 
venor the  more  there  was  of  prudential  restraint,  the  less  would 
be  the  operation  of  the  other  checks  tending  to  shorten  life. 

Three  distinct  facts — preventive  restraint^  vice,  and  misery — 
^^  having  nothing  else  in  common,  are  arranged  under 

AiiitoUe  one  general  head  by  Malthus,  in  consequence  of  the 
■ameUkwae  ^^'^  single  common  property  which  they  possess — 
that  of  operating  as  checks  to  population.  To  him^ 
that  one  common  property  was  the  most  important 
of  all,  and  the  most  fit  to  be  singled  out  as  the 
groundwork  of  classification,  having  reference  to  the 
subject  of  his  enquiry.  But  Plato  and  Aristotle 
looked  at  the  subject  in  a  different  point  of  view.  They  had 
present  to  their  minds  the  same  three  facts,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  first  to  avert  or  abate  the  second  and  third:  but  as 
they  were  not  investigating  the  law  of  population,  they  had 
nothing  to  call  their  attention  to  the  one  common  property  of 
the  three.  They  did  not  regard  vice  and  misery  as  causes 
tending  to  keep  down  population,  but  as  being  in  themselves 
evils  ;  enemies  among  the  worst  which  the  lawgiver  had  to 
encounter,  in  his  efforts  to  establish  a  good  political  and  social 
condition — and  enemies  which  he  could  never  successfully  en- 
counter, without  regiilating  the  number  of  births.  Such  re- 
gulation they  considered  as  an  essential  tutelary  measure  to 
keep  out  disastrous  poverty.  The  inverse  proportion,  between 
regulated  or  unregulated  number  of  births  on  the  one  hand, 
and  diminution  or  increase  of  poverty  on  the  other,  was  seen 
as  clearly  by  Aristotle  and  Plato  as  by  Malthus. 

But  these  two  Qreek  philosophers  ordain  something  yet  more 
RAiraiA.t{  remarkable.  Having  prescribed  both  the  age  of  mar- 
onPiatoand  riage  and  the  number  of  permitted  births,  so  as  to 
tonam&r'  ensure  both  vigorous  citizens  and  a  total  compatible 
of  births,  Yfiih  the  absence  of  corrupting  poverty — they  direct 
bom  chii.  what  shall  be  done  if  the  result  does  not  correspond 
**"'  to  their  orders.     Plato  in  his  Republic  (as  I  have 

already  stated)  commands  that  all  the  children  bom  to  his  wedded 
couples  shall  be  immediately  consigned  to  the  care  of  public 
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nurses — that  the  offspring  of  the  well-constituted  parents  shall 
be  brought  up,  that  of  ttie  ill-constituted  parents  not  brought 
up — and  that  no  children  bom  of  parents  after  the  legitimate 
age  shall  be  brought  up.^  Aristotle  forbids  the  exposure  of 
children,  wherever  the  habits  of  the  community  are  adverse  to 
it:  but  if  after  any  married  couple  have  had  the  number  of 
children  allowed  by  law,  the  wife  should  again  become  preg- 
nant^ he  directs  that  abortion  shall  be  procured  before  the 
commencement  of  life  or  sense  in  the  foetus:  after  such  com- 
mencement, he  pronounces  abortion  to  be  wrong.'  On  another 
point  Plato  and  Aristotle  agree:  both  of  them  command  that 
no  child  bom  crippled  or  deformed  shall  be  brought  up:'  a 
practice  actually  adopted  at  Sparta  under  the  Lykurgean  in- 
stitutions, and  even  carried  fEurther,  since  no  child  was  allowed 
to  be  brought  up  until  it  had  been  inspected  and  approved  by 
the  public  nurses.* 

We  here  find  both  these  philosophers  not  merely  permitting, 
but  enjoining — and  the  Spartan   legislation,  more  sachreffola^ 
admired  than  any  in  Qreece,  systematically  realising  ^^^'^^^R' 
— ^practices  which  modem  sentiment  repudiates  and  Forbidden 
punishes.    Nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate—  SSiSSeniS- 
what  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  themselves  repeatedly  ^f^^^^ 
observed' — ^how  variable    and  indeterminate  is  the  sentiment 
maUer  of  ethical  sentiment,  in  different  ages  and  Spro°v^*or 
communities,  while  the  form  of  ethical  sentiment  is  duap- 
the  same  universally:    how  all  men  agree  subjec-  ^^^ 

1  Plato,  Bepubl.  ▼.  pp.  459  D,  460  C,  Instead  of  wpiortu  yap  6^.    Compare 

461  C.  Plato,  Thent^t  140  C. 

s  AristoieL  Politic  tIL  16, 10,  p..  1886,        *  Plato,  BepabUc,  ▼.  p.  469  ^*     I^ 

b.  80l     IIcpl  6i  diro$<i<rttt  tal  rpo^iTf  rwr  8«  rwv  y*'/^*^*'  (T^<*'^)t  *<^i  *o.¥  rt  rStv 

fUPOP  Tfii^ip  *    iii.  6i    wK^Bot    WicvMr,  r«  ecu  ctJ^Xy  KOTaKpv^ovirtv  in  irpeirci. 

«&r   ^    r^»«    rwr    iBwp   jcwAvd,^  lufiip  Aiistot.  ut  tuprd^    «otw  r6/toc,    fiifd^i' 

dwvrvhv^ai   rAr   ytypofUymp  •    Mpurroi  vcinipwfA^voK  rpi^iv^  Ac 
vdip  ^  T^  TMcvoirouat  rb  irA^c    iitv        4  Plutarch,  Lykurgns,  &  16. 
M  not  ylynrrax  vapa  ravra  owSvo^*         >  AristoteL  PqliUc.  Tiii.  2,  p.  1887, 

Mrrwr.    vply    oUr^vw   iyytriv^ai    itax  b.  2.      IIcpi  rt  rmv  rp&f  ap«-Hfi',  ov94v 

imr^Pf  9iiMiMia9oA  ^t  r^r  a^ifi\mo-iP'  rh  itrriP  hfioKoyoviupop  •  <cal  yap  H)y  ipf 

yJkp   59M»r   KO*    rh    fi^  timpKiriiAvop   rg  r^r  o^  r^p  avr^p  tvBvt  wiirn^  rtfuStaiP  * 

olo^owi   Kol  T^  ifp  coTOi.      For    the  mtrr   tvKaytn  6ia^4poPT<u  koX  irpoc  r)}r 

text  of  this  paaeage  I  have  followed  lainiirip  oamk. 
Bekker  and  the  Berlin  edition.    As  to        Ethica   NUcomach.  i,  8,  p.    1094, 

the  first  half  of  the  passage  there  are  b.  15.     Td  Si  <caA<L  KOi  ra  £ueaia,  rcpl 

some  material  differences  in  the  text  &v  ii  iroXiruci)  o-jcorffirat,  Tovavrriv  cxei 

and  in  the  MSS. ;  some  give  iBpitp  iio^opoy  koI  wKavriv,  wore  So^tlv  >^fty 

Instead  of    Mwr,  and  mpiovai  yip  Art  fi6M>K  clfcu,  ^v<rci  5c  ft^. 
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tively,  in  that  which  they  feel — disapprobation  and  hatred  of 
wrong  and  vice,  approbation  and  esteem  of  right  and  virtne — 
yet  how  much  they  differ  objectively,  as  to  the  acts  or  persons 
which  they  designate  by  these  names  and  towards  which  their 
feelings  are  directed.  It  is  with  these  emotions  as  with  the 
other  emotions  of  human  nature:  all  men  are  moved  in  the 
same  manner,  though  in  different  degree,  by  love  and  hatred — 
hope  and  fear — desire  and  aversion — sympathy  and  antipathy — 
the  emotions  of  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  the  ludicrous :  but 
when  we  compare  the  objects,  acts,  or  persons,  which  so  move 
them,  we  find  only  a  very  pt^tial  agreement,  amidst  wide  dis- 
crepancy and  occasionally  strong  opposition.^  The  present  case 
is  one  of  the  strongest  opposition.  Practices  now  abhorred  as 
wrong,  are  here  directly  commanded  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
the  two  greatest  authorities  of  the  Hellenic  world :  men  differ- 
ing on  many  points  from  each  other,  but  agreeing  in  this :  men 
not  only  of  lofty  personal  character,  but  also  of  first-rate  in- 
tellectual force,  in  whom  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  had 
been  as  much  developed  by  reflection  as  they  ever  have  been 
in  any  mind :  lastly,  men  who  are  extolled  by  the  commentators 
as  the  champions  of  religion  and  sound  morality,  against  what 
are  styled  the  unprincipled  cavils  of  the  Sophists. 
It  is,  in  my  judgment,  both  curious  and  interesting  to  study 
the  manner  in  which  these  two  illustrious  men — 
Plato  and  Aristotle — dealt  with  the  problem  of  popu- 
lation. Qrave  as  that  problem  is  in  all  times,  it  was 
peculiarly  grave  among  the  small  republics  of  anti- 
quity.     Neither  of  them  were  disposed  to  ignore 


Plato  and 
AiiBtoUe 
required 
sabordina- 
tion  of  im- 
jmlae  to 
reason  and 


iThe  extraordinary  variety  and 
discrepancy  of  approved  and  con* 
aecrated  customs  prevalent  in  different 
portions  of  the  ancient  world,  is  in* 
slmctively  set  forth  in  the  treatise  of 
the  Syrian  Christian  Bardisanes,  in 
the  time  of  the  Antonines.  A  long 
extract  from  this  treatise  is  given  in 
Eusebins«  Praeparat.  Bvang.,  vi.  10; 
it  has  been  also  published  by  Orelli. 
annexed  to  his  edition  (Zurich.  1834) 
-of  the  argument  of  Alexander  of 
Aphrodisias,  De  Fato,  p.  202.  Com- 
pare Euseb.  Hist  Eccles.  iv.  SO. 

Bardisanes  is  replying  to  the  aigu- 
ments  of  astrologers  and  calculators 


of  nativities,  who  asserted  the  uniform 
and  uncontrollable  influence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  given  positions, 
over  human  conduct.  As  a  proof  that 
mankind  are  not  subject  to  any  sudi 
necessity,  but  have  a  large  sphere  of 
freewill  {aurt(ov9ior\  he  cites  these 
numerous  instances  of  diverse  and  con- 
tradictory institutions  among  different 
societies.  Seveial  of  the  most  con* 
spicuous  amouf  these  differences  rdate 
to  the  institutions  concerning  sex  and 
famUy.  the  conduct  and  occupations 
held  o  Dligatory  in  men  and  women.  Ac. 
Compare  Sextus  Empiric,  Pyrrhon. 
Hypotyp.  iiL  a  108  seqq. 
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or  overlook  it:  nor  to  impute  to  other  causes  the  fj^fj^^^^J^ 
consequences  which  it  produces :  nor  to  treat  as  in-  to  the  pro- 
different  the  question,  whether  poor  couples  had  a  Jntee/iw  to 
greater  or  less  family,  to  share  subsistence  already  otheta. 
scanty  for  themselves.  Still  less  were  these  philosophers  dis- 
posed to  sanction  the  short-sighted  policy  of  some  Hellenic 
statesmen,  who  under  a  mistaken  view  of  increasing  the  power  of 
the  state,  proclaimed  encouragement  and  premium  simply  to  the 
multiplication  of  male  births,  ¥rithout  any  regard  to  the  comfort 
and  means  of  families.  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  saw  plainly, 
that  a  married  couple,  by  multiplying  their  offspring,  produced 
serious  effects  not  merely  upon  their  own  happiness  but  upon 
that  of  others  besides  :  up  to  a  certain  limit,  for  good — beyond 
that  limit,  for  eviL  Hence  they  laid  it  down,  that  procreation 
ought  to  be  a  rational  and  advised  act,  governed  by  a  forecast 
of  those  consequences — not  a  casual  and  unforeseen  result  of 
present  impulse.  The  same  preponderance  of  reason  over  im- 
pulse as  they  prescribed  in  other  cases,  they  endeavoured  to 
enforce  in  this.  They  regarded  it  too,  not  simply  as  a  branch  of 
prudence,  but  as  a  branch  of  duty ;  a  debt  due  by  each  citizen  to 
others  and  to  the  commonwealth.  It  was  the  main  purpose  of 
their  elaborate  political  schemes,  to  produce  a  steady  habit  and 
course  of  virtue  in  all  the  citizens :  and  they  considered  every 
one  as  greatly  deficient  in  virtue,  who  refused  to  look  forward  to 
the  consequences  of  his  own  procreative  acts — ^thereby  contri- 
buting to  bring  upon  the  state  an  aggravated  measure  of  poverty, 
which  was  the  sure  parent  of  discord,  sedition,  and  crime. 
That  the  rate  of  total  increase  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce these  last-mentioned  effects — and  that  the  limit  of  virtue 
and  prudence  should  be  made  operative  on  all  the  separate 
families — was  in  their  judgment  one  of  the  most  important  cares 
of  the  lawgiver. 

We  ought  to  disengage  this  general  drift  and  purpose,  common 
both  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  on  the  subject  of  population,  from 
the  various  means — partly  objectionable,  partly  impossible  to  be 
enforced — whereby  they  intended  to  carry  the  purpose  into  effect 

I  pass  from  Plato's  picture  of  the  entire  regiment  of  Guardians^ 
under  the  regulations  above  described — to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  special  training  whereby  the  few  most  of  the  ^w 
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seMphllo-  distinguished  persons  in  the  regiment  (male  or 
to  act  as  female,  as  the  case  may  be)  are  to  be  improved, 
^'^^  tested,  and  exalted  to  the  capacity  of  philosophers : 

qualified  to  act  as  Rulers  or  Chiefe.^  These  are  the  two  marked 
peculiarities  of  Plato's  Republic  The  Quardians  are  admirable 
as  instruments,  but  have  no  initiative  of  their  own :  we  have 
now  to  find  the  chiefs  from  whom  they  will  receive  it  How 
are  philosophers  to  be  formed?  None  but  a  chosen  Few  have 
the  precious  gold  bom  with  them,  empowering  them  to  attain 
this  elevation.  To  those  Few,  if  properly  trained,  the  privilege 
and  right  to  exercise  command  belongs,  by  Nature.  For  the 
rest,  obedience  is  the  duty  prescribed  by  Nature.' 

I  have  already  given,  in  Chap.  XXXV.,  a  short  summary 
Comprehen-  of  the  peculiar  scientific  training  which  Sokrates  p^ 
kmforiUB^-  scribes  for  ripening  these  heroic  aspirants  into  com- 
JJ^topw-  piete  philosophers.  They  pass  years  of  intellectual 
oonitum-  labour,  all  by  their  own  spontaneous  impulse,  over 
J^°JJy  and  above  the  fuU  training  of  Guardians.  They 
Dialectic.  study  Arithmetic,  Qeometry,  Stereometry,  Aatax)- 
nomy,  Acoustics,  &c.,  until  the  age  of  thirty :  they  then  continue 
in  the  exercise  of  Dialectic,  wiUi  all  the  test  of  question  and 
answer,  for  five  years  longer :  after  which  they  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  practice  and  administration,  succeeding  ultimately  to 
the  position  of  chiefs  if  found  competent  It  is  assumed  that  this 
long  course  of  study,  consummated  by  Dialectic,  has  operated 
within  them  that  great  mental  revolution  which  Plato  calls, 
turning  the  eye  from  the  shadows  in  the  cave  to  the  realities 
of  clear  daylight :  that  they  will  no  longer  be  absorbed  in  tbe 
sensible  world  or  in  passing  phenomena,  but  will  become 
familiar  with  the  unchangeable  Ideas  or  Forms  of  the  Intelli- 
gible world,  knowable  only  by  intellectual  intuition.  Reason 
has  with  them  been  exalted  to  its  highest  power:  not  only 
strengthening  them  to  surmount  all  intellectual  difficulties  and 
to  deal  with  the  most  complicated  conjectures  of  practice — but 


1  Plato,  Repablic,  v.  y.  473,  vi   p.  oXXchc    ikifrt    airrc(r9at,    ajcoAov^cr    t« 

503    B.       Toiff^  aKoifitcrraTOVt    (^UKaKas  T^  iiyovfi4v^. 
0iAo(r6^ov«  £«t  Ka0i<rravai,  47o  B  :  trwavioi  av  rtcv.     AIbO  t1  608, 

3  Plato,  Repub.  t.^  p.  474  B.     rocc  vii.  635.    They  are  to  be  ix  rmr  irpoxpc- 
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alao  ennobling  their  dispoBitions,  so  as  to  overcome  all  the  dis- 
turbing temptations  and  narrow  misguiding  prejudices  inherent 
in  the  unregenerate  man.  Upon  the  perfection  of  character^ 
emotional  and  intellectual,  imparted  to  these  few  philosophers, 
depends  the  Platonic  Commonwealth. 

The  remarks  made  by  Plato  on  the  effect  of  this  preparatory 
curriculum,  and  on  the  yarious  studies  composing  it, 
ore  highly  interesting  and  instructive — even  when  renutrkson 
they  cannot  be  defended  as  exact  Much  of  what  he  of ^theM^ 
so  eloquently  enunciates  respecting  philosophy  and  KJiJ^*^^ 
the  philosophical  character,  is  in  fact  just  and  pro- 
found, whatever  view  we  may  take  as  to  Universals :  whether 
we  regard  them  (like  Plato)  as  the  only  Real  Entia,  cognizable 
by  the  mental  eye,  and  radically  disparate  from  particulars — or 
whether  we  hold  them  to  be  only  general  Concepts,  abstracted 
and  generalised  more  or  less  exactly  from  particulars.  The 
remarks  made  by  Plato  on  the  educational  effect  produced  by 
Arithmetic  and  the  other  studies,  are  valuable  and  suggestive. 
Even  the  discredit  which  he  throws  on  observations  of  fiEu^t,  in 
Astronomy  and  Acoustics — ^the  great  antithesis  between  him  and 
modem  times — is  useful  as  enabling  us  to  enter  into  his  point  of 
view.* 

But  his  point  of  view  in  the  Republic  differs  materially  from 

that  which  we  read  in  other  dialogues :  especially  in  Difference 

fwo  xvAVfl  between  the 

iwo  ways.  ROTublic 

First,  The  scientific  and  long-continued  Quadri-  and  other 
vium,  through  which  Plato  here  conducts  the  student  no  motion 

1  Plato,  Bepnb.  tU.  p.  6Stf  C-D.  PUito  on  the  snblect  of  astronomical 

The  manner  in  which  Plato  here  obeerration.    Becherehe  de  la  VMttf, 

depredate!  astronomical  obeerration  liv.  iv.  ch.  vlL  voL  il.  p.  210,  ed.  1772  (p. 

is  not  easOy  reoondleable  with  his  878.  ed.  17211 

doctrine  in  the  Tinuens.  He  there  tells        '*  Car  enfln  qn'y  a-t-il  de  grand  dans 

OS  that   the  rotations  of  the  Nous  la  oonnolBsance  des  monvemens  des 

OntelleetlTe  sonl)  in  the  interior  of  the  planfttes  T  et  n'en  sgavons  nous  pas 

bonian  craaiam.  are  cognate  or  analo*  asses  prteentement  pour  r^gler  nos 

coos  to  those  of  the  oownica!  spheres,  mois  et  nos  ann^es  T    Qn'avons  nons 

Dvt  more  confoaed  and  less  perfect :  tant  k  faire  de  sgaroir,  si  Salome  est 

oar  eresi^t  being  eatptessly  intended  enTironn^  d*un  annean  on  d'on  grand 

for  toe  pnrpoee,  that  we  might  con-  nombre  de  petites  lunes,  et  pourqnoi 

template  the   perfect   and    unerring  prendre  parti  lii-dessus?   Pourquol  se 

rotations  of  the  coemical  spheres,  so  as  glorifler  d'avoir    prMit  la   grandeur 

to  correct  thereby  the  disturbed  rota-  d'une  Eclipse,  oti  Ton  a  peut-^tre  mieux 

tions  in  oar  own  brain  (Tinueus,  pp.  renoontrd  qu  un  autre,  parcequ'on  a  tt6 

46-4n  plus  heurenz?    n  y  a  des  personnes 

Malebranche  shares  the  feeling  of  destindes,  par  I'ordre  du  Prince,  k  ob- 
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2J2J^^  to  philosophy,  is  very  different  from  the  road  to  phi- 
of  the  losophy  as  indicated  elsewhere.    Nothing  is  here  said 

^•'*®^'**"  about  reminiscence — which  in  the  Menon,  Phsodon, 
Phfiedrus,  and  elsewhere,  stands  in  the  foreground  of  his  theory, 
as  the  engine  for  reviving  in  the  mind  Forms  or  Ideas.  With 
these  Forms  it  had  been  familiar  during  a  prior  state  of  existence, 
but  they  had  become  buried  under  the  sensible  impressions 
arising  from  its  conjunction  with  the  body.  Nor  do  we  find  in 
the  Republic  any  mention  of  that  electric  shock  of  the  negative 
Elenchus,  which  (in  the  Theset^tus,  Sophistds,  and  several 
other  dialogues)  is  declared  indispensable  for  stirring  up  the 
natural  mind  not  merely  from  ignorance  and  torpor,  but  even 
from  a  state  positively  distempered — the  false  persuasion  of 
knowledge. 

Secondly,  following  out  this  last  observation,  we  perceive 
Difleroni  another  discrepancy  yet  more  striking,  in  the  direc- 
bSTpiSto?  ^^^^  given  by  Plato  respecting  the  study  of  Dia- 
SL  B«pnb-  lectic.  He  prescribes  that  it  shall  upon  no  account 
iSiaecUc—  ^  taught  to  young  men  :  and  that  it  shall  come  last 
and  diffe.  of  aU  in  teaching,  only  after  the  full  preceding  Qua- 
""  ^ed        drivium.     He  censures  severely  the  prevalent  prac- 


*o  *^  tice  of  applying  it  to  young  men,  as  pregnant  vrith 

mischief.  Young  men  (he  8&j%)  brought  up  in  certain  opinions 
inculcated  by  the  lawgiver,  as  to  what  is  just  and  honourable, 
are  interrogated  on  these  subjects,  and  have  questions  put  to 
them.  When  asked  What  is  the  just  and  the  honourable,  they 
reply  in  the  manner  which  they  have  learnt  from  authority :  but 
this  reply,  being  exposed  to  farther  interrogatories,  is  shown  to 
be  untenable  and  inconsistent,  such  as  they  cannot  defend  to 
their  own  satisfaction.  Hence  they  lose  all  respect  for  the 
established  ethical  creed,  which  however  stands  opposed  in  their 
minds  to  the  seductions  of  immediate  enjoyment:  yet  they 
acquire  no  new  or  better  conviction  in  its  place.  Instead  of 
foUowing  an  established  law,  they  thus  come  to  Uve  without  any 
law.^    Besides,  young  men  when  initiated  in  dialectic  debate, 

server  les  astres  ;  contentonB  nooB  de        ^  Plato,  BepnbUc,  TiL  pp.  6S8  D— 689. 

leoTS  observations.    .    .    Nous  devons  Sray  rhv  ovrws  cxovra  kXShp  iptti^fia 

dtre  pleinement  satisfaits  snr  one  ma-  ipiirai,  ri  iari  rb  Kokov.  koX  dmnpivd' 

ti^re  qui  nous  touche  d  pea,  lorsqu'ils  utpov  h  roO  vofioBrnv  i|kov«k  «^cAcyx]i 

nous  font  partie  de  leura  d^couvertea."  o    k6yot,  koX   «roAA^ic   xal    voAAax! 
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tuke  great  delight  in  the  prooeaa,  m  e.  mefuis  of  expoaing  aod 
piuzling  the  respondeat.  Cop/iug  the  skilful  interrogaton 
whom  they  have  found  themselves  un&ble  to  answer,  thej 
interragate  othera  in  their  turn,  dispute  everything,  and  pride 
themselves  on  exhibiting  all  the  n^ative  force  of  the  Elenchua. 
Instead  of  employing  dialectic  debate  for  the  discovery  of  truth, 
they  use  it  metvly  as  a  disputatious  pastime,  and  thus  bring 
Ihemaelvee  as  well  as  philosophy  into  discredit.' 

Accordingly,  we  must  not  admit  (says  PlaUi)  either  young 
men,  or  men  of  ordinary  untrained  minds,  to  dialectic  debate. 
We  must  admit  none  but  nuitui«  peraons,  of  sedate  disposition, 
properly  prepared  :  who  will  employ  it  not  for  mere  disputation, 
but  for  the  invcatigation  of  truth.* 

Now  the  doctrine  thus  proclaimed,  with  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  rests — That  dialectic  debate  ii  unsuitable  contndic- 
and  prejudicial  to  young  men — distinctly  contradict  H?"  "{Jj; 
both  the  principles  laid  down  by  himself  elsewhere,   other  ilm- 
and  the  Sequent  indications  of  his  own  dialc^es :  ^^^|^. 
not  to  mention  the  practice  of  Sokratea  as  described  ''*''  **■ 
bj  Xenophon.     In  the  Platonic  Pannenid^  and  Thecet^tus,  the 
•eason  of  youth  is  expressly  pronounced  to  be  that  in  which 
dialectic  exercise  is  not  merely  appropriate,  but  iodiapensable  to 
the  subsequent  attainment  of  truth.*    Moreover,  Plato  puts  into 
the  month  of  Pannenides  a  specimen  intentionally  given  to 
represent  that  dialectic  exercise  which  will  be  profitable  to  youth. 
The  specimen  is  one  full  of  perplexing,  though  ingenious,  subtle- 


■Arn-i'  tit  litar  maffiO.^  «    tdItd  public  sppUaa  tlu  prohibition  onlrto 

ailiw     uixiur     ••Aor     Ii     murliil,     'a.  Ilia    gOMnU    ngfOMOt   Of    OllUdiuiI, 

irigt  Ixsuu  iatihtn  ••'.  iiitaw.  imi  1  Bat  Olil  iutUatlod  il   non;  hUI*- 

«iU.ai.  Vr  <'  "•>li<  ^-  fiKtorr;  (or  Plato  1b  the  R«pabllc 

I  FUto.  B£pDb.  lU.  p.  t3»  B.  makM  do  (loaptlMi  la  faioiu  of  ttw 

>  PlatA,  Bepubr  tIL  p-  &30  T),  moot  promllliig  OoArdluu.    Hd  tajr* 

>  PUto,  PinnaulclAt.  pp.  lU  D,  117  down  th*  podaon  fmanllr.     Again, 
a    ThoBltt.  lie  A.  IB  the  PuiDenldM,  «e  flnd  the  an- 

PnUna,  la  Ui  ComnienUrji  on  the  nangameat  lo  dialectic  debate  ad- 

FanMBldM  (p.  773,  StaUbaum),   ul-  dniaed  aot  nurali  to  the  lonthful 

Tatta  to  Um  paaa«e  of  the  Repnlilic  SokrMea,  bat  to  l£a  fODthfol  AriMo- 

benidlKuiiad.uia<ni<leHvounu>ibi>»  Islea  (p.  in  B).     Horaoier,  m  an 

that  it  IS  iiul  [n<V'ii^i-i'']Jt    »'Lth  rrii.'  nottoimaglnathatall  the  y<HiUiawho 

PannenldAL     He  nalea  Ihat  the  si-  aie  iDtradnoad  u  leapondents  In  the 

bOTlKtlon  to  pncUu  dialectic  debate  Platonic    dIslogaM    an    Implied    aa 

In  Toath.  ai  the  uppropriale  Ha»n,  oqaal    to   Sokratea   hfanaalf,  thongb 

mnat  be  uDd<«toad  aa  ipedall;  and  tbe^   an    nattmUIr    npreaented    ■■ 

aidoelTelyaddneaed  to  ayoDlh  of  tha  laperlorandjinnnleingiabjects.  Com- 

ntnonUnair  mental  qoalitlaa  of  So>  para  Flato,  SopUstAa.  p.  flT  E  j  PoU- 

kial«a :  while  tbe  puroga  In  the  Be-  llkni,  p.  U>  B. 
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ties :  ending  in  establishing,  hj  different  trains  of  retsoning,  the 
affirmative,  as  well  as  the  negative,  of  several  distinct  conclusions. 
Not  only  it  supplies  no  new  positive  certainty,  bnt  it  i^pean  to 
render  any  such  cansommation  more  distsnt  and  less  attainable 
than  ever.*  It  is  therefore  eminently  open  to  the  censure  which 
Plato  pronounces,  in  the  passsge  just  dted  from  his  RepuUic, 
agpinst  dialectic  as  addressed  to  young  men.  The  like  remark 
may  be  made  upon  the  numerous  other  dialogues  (thou^  less 
extreme  in  negative  subtlety  than  the  ParmenidteX  wherein  the 
Platonic  Sokrates  interrogates  youths  (or  interrogates  others,  in 
the  presence  of  youths)  without  any  positive  result :  as  in  the 
Theaet^tus,  Charmidte,  Lysis,  Alkifaiadte,  ffippias,  ftc,  to  which 
we  may  add  the  conversations  of  the  Xenophontic  Sokrates  with 
Euthydemus  and  others.' 

In  lact^  the  Platonic  Sokrates  expressly  proclaims  himself  (in 
OoBtesdio-  ^^  Apology  as  well  as  in  the  other  dialogues  just 
tkm  with  named)  to  be  ignorant  and  incapable  of  teaching  any- 
^2^^^^^  thing.  His  mission  was  to  expose  the  ignorance  of 
^•^Jjti^  those,  who  fancy  that  they  know  without  really 
knowing  :  he  taught  no  one  anything,  but  he  cross- 
examined  every  one  who  would  submit  to  it,  before  all  the  world, 
and  in  a  manner  especially  interesting  to  young  men.  Sokrates 
mentions  that  these  young  men  not  only  listened  vrith  delight, 
but  tried  to  imitate  him  as  weU  as  they  could,  by  cross-examining 
others  in  the  same  manner  :*  and  in  mentioning  the  fact,  he 
expresses  neither  censure  nor  regret,  but  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  the  chance  would  be  thereby  increased,  of  exposing 
that  false  persuasion  of  knowledge  which  prevailed  so  widely 
everywhere.  Now  Plato,  in  the  passage  just  cited  from  the 
Republic,  blames  this  contagious  spirit  of  cross-examination  on 
the  part  of  young  men,  as  a  vice  which  proved  the  mischief  of 
dialectic  debate  addressed  to  them  at  that  age.  He  farther 
deprecates  the  disturbance  of  ^  those  opinions  which  they  have 
heard  from  the  lawgiver  respecting  what  is  just  and  honourable". 


I  Plato,  Parmenid.  p.  IM  ad   fin.  'AA^'orcrc 
cjpiia*-  ToiW  toOtp  Tt  itttl  or*,  «»c        « Xenophon.  Memotab.  iv.  2. 

avT6   «    ««l   ToXXa  koX   wpb*   avr.    «<u  ^^^^^^  itPS?^  J**^  S  ^^'^  ** 

web^  iXX^\a  »oLkt«  waM^  eOTt  n  «<u  Jfp  22tP-WC,C27,  p.87K,C30,p. 
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Bat  it  is  precisely  these  opinions  which,  in  the  Alkibiad^ 
Menon,  Protagoras,  and  other  dialogues,  the  Platonic  Sokrates 
treats  as  untaught^  if  not  unteachable : — as  having  been  acquired, 
no  man  knew  how,  without  the  lessons  of  any  assignable  master 
and  without  any  known  period  of  study  : — lastly,  as  constituting 
that  very  illusion  of  false  knowledge  without  real  knowledge,  or' 
which  Sokrates  undertakes  to  purge  the  youthful  mind,  and 
which  must  be  dispelled  before  any  improvement  can  be  efifected 
in  it' 

We  thus  see,  that  the  dictum  forbidding  dialectic  debate  with 
youth— cited  from  the  seventh  book  of  the  Republic,  The  re- 
which  Plato  there  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sokrates—  SSe^up^ 
is  decidedly  anti-Sokratic  ;  and  anti-Platonic,  in  so  the  effect  of 
far  as  Plato  represents  Sokrates.     It  belongs  indeed  ^^^^th 
to  the  case  of  Melfitus  and  Anytus,  in  their  indictment  ^Vu^Jl® 
against  Sokrates  before  the  Athenian  dikastery.    It  is  accusation 
identical  with  their  charge  against  him,  of  corrupting  ^gj^jt  ^ 
youth,  and  inducing  them  to  fiemcy  themselves  superior  krates. 
to  the  authority  of  established  customs  and  opinions  heard  from 
their  elders.*    Now  the  Platonic  Sokrates  \b  here  made  to  declare 
explicitly,  that  dialectic  debate  addressed  to  youth  does  really 
tend  to  produce  this  effect : — to  render  them  lawless,  immoral, 
disputatious.     And  when  we  find  him  forbidding  all  such  dis- 
course at  an  earlier  age  than  thirty  years — we  remark  as  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  this  is  the  exact  prohibition  which 
Kritias  and  Charikles  actually  imposed  upon  Sokrates  himself, 
during  the  shortlived   dominion  of   the    Thirty  Oligarchs  at 
Athens.* 

The  matter'  to  which  I  here  advert,  illustrates  a  material  dis- 
tinction between  some  writings  of  Plato  as  compared  p^^^^jj^^ 
with  others,  and  between  different  points  of  view  real  So- 
which  his  mind  took  on  at  different  times.  In  the  Ss*Bnt^at 
Platonic  Apology,  we  find  Sokrates  confessing  his  f^*'^???!!J'Vj 
own  ignorance,  and  proclaiming  himself  to  be  isolated  soknites, 

1  Plato,  Sophist  p.  2S0.  students  took  more  delight  in  dispnta- 

9  v»»^«K»«    %ji^^^^u    f    o    104Q     tion  than  he  thought  suitable  ;  never- 

rJL^^5SlV^^i?ri«?  KrisJ;    1^9     theless  he  declares  that  youth,  and  not 
^pare   Aristophanes.   Nubes.  1042-    ^^^^  ^^   j^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

**^  such  exercises,  as  well  as  for  Geometry 

'  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  83-38.         and  Astronomy  (Orat.  xiL  Panathen. 
Isokrates  complaina  that  youthful    a.  29-31,  p.  239). 
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ftnmerand  among  an  uncongenial  public  falsely  persuaded  of 
the  Platonic  their  own  knowledge.  In  several  other  dialogues,  he 
Bapublic      -g  ^^^  gj^jjjg  .  Yie  cannot  teach  anything,  but  can  only 

cross-examine,  test,  and  apply  the  spur  to  respondents.  But  the 
Republic  presents  him  in  a  new  character.  He  is  no  longer  a 
dissenter  amidst  a  community  of  fixed,  inherited,  convictions.* 
He  is  himself  on  the  throne  of  King  Nomos :  the  infEillible 
authority,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  from  whom  all  public 
sentiment  emanates,  and  by  whom  orthodoxy  ia  determined. 
Hence  we  now  find  him  passing  to  the  opposite  pole  ;  taking  up 
the  orthodox,  conservative,  point  of  view,  the  same  as  MelStus 
and  Anytus  maintained  in  their  accusation  against  Sokrates  at 
Athens.  He  now  expects  every  individual  to  fail  into  the  place, 
and  contract  the  opinions,  prescribed  by  authority :  including 
among  those  opinions  deliberate  ethical  and  political  fictions, 
such  as  that  about  the  gold  and  silver  earthbom  men.  Free- 
thinking  minds,  who  take  views  of  their  own,  and  enquire  into 
the  evidence  of  these  beliefs,  become  inconvenient  and  dangerous. 
Neither  the  Sokrates  of  the  Platonic  Apology,  nor  his  negative 
Dialecticj  could  be  allowed  to  exist  in  the  Platonic  Republic. 
One  word  more  must  be  said  respecting  a  subject  which  figures 

conspicuously  in  the  Republic — the  Idea  or  Form  of 
— SeCbiofs  Good.  The  chiefs  alone  (we  read)  at  the  end  of  their 
*^hat  u^—  ^°^S  ^r°^  ^^  study,  having  ascended  gradually  from 
If  they  did  the  phenomena  of  sense  to  intellectual  contemplation 
would  be  on-  and  familiarity  with  the  unchangeable  Ideas— will 
fa '°« ^^^^^    come  to  discern  and  embrace  the  highest  of  all  Ideas 

— the  Form  of  Good  : '  by  the  help  of  which  alone. 
Justice,  Temperance,  and  the  other  virtues,  become  useful  and 
profitable.'  If  the  Archons  do  not  know  how  and  why  just  and 
honourable  things  are  good,  they  will  not  be  fit  for  their  duty.* 
In  regard  to  Good  (Plato  tells  us)  no  man  is  satisfied  with  mere 
appearance.  Here  every  man  desires  and  postulates  that  which 
is  really  good :  while  as  to  the  just  and  the  honourable, 
many  are  satisfied  with  the  appearance,  without  caring  for  the 
reality." 

1  Plato,  Repub.  vii.  p.  541.  <Tlato,  Republic,  vi  p.  506  A. 

•  Plato,  Repub.  vii.  pp.  533-534.  a  i  i«*«  i><.«»kii^  «•  ,^  kak  n 

»  Platoi  Repub.  Yi.  p.  606  A.  *  ^^^'  RepubUc.  vl  p.  505  D. 
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Plato  proclaims  this  Real  Good,  as  distinguished  from  Ap- 
parent Qood,  to  be  the  paramount  and  indispensable  what  i«  the 
object  of  knowledge,  without  which  all  other  know-   ^^l^^^ 
ledge  is  useless.    It  is  that  which  every  man  divines  know ;  bnt 
to  exist,  yearns  for,  and  does  everything  with  a  view  the^ei? 
to  obtain  :  but  which  he  misses,  from  not  knowing  Without  ^^ 
where  to  seek  ;  missing  also  along  with  it  that  which  this  the  Bo- 
gives  value  to  other  acqmsitiona.^    What  then  is  this  would  be  & 
Real    Good — the    Nounmnon,    Idea,    or    form    of  '»*l"re- 
Good? 

This  question  is  put  by  Qlaukon  to  Sokrates,  with  much 
earnestness,  in  the  dialogue  of  the  Republic.  But  unfortunately 
it  remains  unanswered.  Plato  declines  all  categorical  reply ; 
though  the  question  is  one,  as  he  himself  emphatically  announces, 
upon  which  all  the  positive  consequences  of  his  philosophy  turn. 
He  conducts  us  to  the  chamber  wherein  this  precious  and 
indispensable  secret  is  locked  up,  but  he  has  no  key  to  open 
the  door.  ]jjn  describing  the  condition  of  other  men's  minds — 
that  they  divine  a  Real  Good — AvT6-^a66v  or  Bonum  per  «g— do 
everything  in  order  to  obtain  it,  but  puzzle  themselves  in  vain  to 


1  Plato,  Republic,  tI  p.  606  A-E. 
*0  6a  AtMicci  uir  arao-a  irvj^  cat  rov- 
Tov  tv««a  Tavra  trparrct,  airoftovrcvo* 
icimi  rl  cti'cu,  avopovo-a  ik  <cal  ov<c 
Jyovo'a  ^oBtlr  ijcovttf  rl  vot^  iarir  ovSi 
wurm  XP^<'^><^^  MOv(fty,  oZf  xal  vcpl 
WUkAo,  duL  rovro  6i  dM-orvyx^'^^  '^^  ^**^ 

*  Certainly  when  we  see  the  way  in 
which  Plato  deals  with  the  iUa 
iycBovt  we  cannot  exempt  him  from 
tbe  critidsm  which  he  addresses  to 
othera,  tL  ]g.  40S  E.  i»t  ii  koX  dyoBk 
Kol  Kttkk  ravra  rg  ctAijtfc^,  ^&ri  vwroW 
rov  ^covaat  ovtwv  X^yor  iMyrot  ov 
Koray^kaoToy  ; 

We  may  illustrate  this  procedure  of 
Plato  by  an  Oriental  fable,  dted  in  an 
instmcaTe  Dissertation  of  M.  Ernest 

*'  Aristoteles  primum  sub  Almamuno 
ffil8-8S8,  A.D.)  arable^  f actus  est 
Sonmiumque  effictum  k  credulis  homi* 
nibus:  vioisse  Almamunum  in  somno 
▼irum  aspectu  renerabili,  solio  insi- 
dentem  :  mirantem  Almamunum  qu»- 
rivisse,  quisnam  ille  esset?  responsum. 


Aristotelem  esse.  Quo  audito,  Chall- 
fam  ab  eo  quaesivisse,  Quidnam  Bonum 
esset?  respondisse  Aristotelem :  Quod 
sapientiores  probarent  Qn»renti  Cha- 
lifte  quid  hoc  esset?  Quod  lex  divina 
probat— dixisse.  Interroganti  porro 
illi,  Quid  hoc?  Quod  onmes  pro- 
barent—respondisse  :  nequt  alii  ultra 
qiuuiioni  rupondere  vUuiiMe.  Quo 
somnio  permotum  Almamunum  k 
QrsBcorum  imperatore  venlam  petiisse, 
ut   libri  philoflophici  in  ipsius  regno 

auasrerentur :  hi^usgue  rei  grati&  viros 
octos  misisse."  Ernest  Renan,  De 
Philosophic  Peripatetic^  apud  Syros, 
commentatio  Historica,  p.  57 ;  Paris. 
1862. 

Among  the  Tarious  remarks  which 
might  be  made  upon  this  curious 
dream,  one  is,  that  Bonum  is  always 
determined  as  having  relation  to  the 
appreciative  apprehension  of  some 
niiud— the  Wise  Men,  the  Divine 
Blind,  the  Mind  of  the  geneial  public. 
Solium  is  that  which  some  mmd  or 
minds  conceive  and  appreciate  as  such. 
The  word  has  no  meaning  except  in 
relation  to  some  apprehencung  Subject 
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gjngp  and  determine  what  it  is^ — ^he  has  unoonBcioualj  deacribed 
the  condition  of  his  owxi^^ 


1  Plato,  Bepabl.  vLp.  606  E.    «vo- 

o^K  ixww  kafitlr  Uaimt  rl  vor*  i<rrU, 

Tbt  remArki  of  Aristotle  in  impugn- 
Ing  the  Platonic  'May  «ya#ov  are  very 
inttracUTe,  Ethic.  Nikom.  L  p.  lOM- 
1007;  Ethic.  Badem.  L  p;  1117-1218. 
Be  maintaine  that  there  exists  nothing 
oomsponding  to  the  word;  and  thai 


eren  if  it  did  exist,  it  would  neither  be 
VMucrbr  nor  icnrrbr  di4p<i*^,  Arl- 
stotle  here  looks  open  Qood  as  being 
essentially  relative  or  phenomenal: 
he  onderstands  ih  iwkmt  «Y«ibv  to 
mean  rh  ayoJbv  rh  ^aiviiuvov  rw  9vov« 
Uim  (Bth.  Nik.  UL  p.  U18,  b.  ia«). 
Bat  be  does  not  onlfonDly  adhere  to 
this  meaning. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

TIM-fiUS   AND    KRITIAS. 

Though  the  Republic  of  Plato  appears  as  a  substantiye  com- 
podtioi),  not  including  in  itself  any  promise  of  an  Penonaand 
intended  sequel — yet  the  Tinueus  and  Kritias  are  STtauMw 
introduced  by  Plato  as  constituting  a  sequel  to  the  and  Kritias. 
Republic.  Timssus  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Lokri,  the 
Athenian  Kritias,  and  Hermokrates,  are  now  introduced,  as 
having  been  the  listeners  while  Sokrates  was  recounting  his  long 
conversation  of  ten  Books,  first  with  Thrasymachus,  next  with 
Glaukon  and  Adeimantus.  The  portion  of  that  conversation, 
which  described  the  theory  of  a  model  commonwealth,  is 
recapitulated  in  its  main  characteristics :  and  Sokrates  now 
claims  from  the  two  listeners  some  requital  for  the  treat  which  he 
has  afforded  to  them.  He  desires  to  see  the  citizens,  whose 
training  he  has  described  at  length,  and  whom  he  has  brought  up 
to  the  stage  of  mature  capacity— exhibited  by  some  one  else  as 
living,  acting,  and  affording  some  brilliant  evidence  of  courage 
and  military  discipline.^  Kritias  undertakes  to  satisfy  his 
demand,  by  recounting  a  glorious  achievement  of  the  ancient 
citizens  of  Attica,  who  had  once  rescued  Europe  from  an  inroad 
of  countless  and  almost  irresistible  invaders,  pouring  in  from  the 
vast  island  of  Atlantis  in  the  Western  Ocean,  This  exploit  is 
supposed  to  have  been  performed  nearly  10,000  years  before ;  and 
though  lost  out  of  the  memory  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  to 
have  been  commemorated  and  still  preserved  in  the  more  ancient 
records  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  and  handed  down  through  Solon  by  a 
feimily  tradition  to  Kritias.  But  it  is  agreed  between  Kritias 
and  Timseus,'  that  before  the  former  enters  upon  his  quasi- 

1  Plato,  Tinuraa,  p.  20  B.  aTinuBoa,  p.  87  A. 
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historical  or  mythical  recital  about  the  invasion  from  Atlantis, 
the  latter  shall  deliver  an  expository  discourse,  upon  a  subject 
very  different  and  of  far  greater  magnitude.  Unfortunately  the 
narrative  promised  by  Elritias  stands  before  us  only  as  a 
fragment  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Plato  never  com- 
pleted it'  But  the  discourse  assigned  to  Timaeus  was  finished, 
and  still  remains,  as  a  valuable  record  of  ancient  philosophy. 

For  us,  modem  readers,  the  Timseus  of  Plato  possesses  a 
The  Tim-  species  of  interest  which  it  did  not  possess  either  for 
SuUest^^  the  contemporaries  of  its  author,  or  for  the  ancient 
jMjcientphy-  world  generally.  We  read  in  it  a  system — at  least 
which  we  '  the  sketch  of  a  system — of  universal  philosophy,  the 
JJJ^JJI^of  earliest  that  has  come  to  us  in  the  words  of  the  author 
fto  author.  liimftAlf.  Among  the  many  other  systems,  anterior  or 
simultaneous — those  of  Thales  and  the  other  Ionic  philosophers, 
of  Herakleitus,  Pythagoras,  Parmenides,  Empedokles,  Anaxago- 
ras,  Demokritus — not  one  remains  to  us  as  it  was  promulgated  by 
its  original  author  or  supporters.  We  know  all  of  them  only  in 
fragments  and  through  the  criticisms  of  others :  fragments 
always  scanty — criticisms  generally  dissentient,  often  harsh,  some- 
times unfair,  introduced  by  the  critic  to  illustrate  opposing 
doctrines  of  his  own.  Here,  however,  the  Platonic  system  is  made 
known  to  us,  not  in  this  fragmentary  and  half-attested  form,  but 
in  the  full  exposition  which  Plato  himself  deemed  sufficient  for 
it    This  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity. 

TimaDus  is  extolled  by  Sokrates  as  combining  the  character  of 
and  cha-  ^  statesman  with  that  of  a  philosopher  :  as  being  of 
racier  of  the  distinguished  wealth  and  family  in  his  native  city  (the 
i2inSm-  Epizephyrian  LokriX  where  he  had  exercised  the 
*'*"•  leading  political  functions : — and  as  having  attained 

besides,  the  highest  excellence  in  science,  astronomical  as  well  as 
physical'  We  know  from  other  sources  (though  Plato  omits  to 
tell  us  so,  according  to  his  usual  undefined  manner  of  designating 
contemporaries)  that  he  was  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  Much  of 
the    exposition    assigned   to  him  is    founded  on  Pythagorean 

1  Plutarch.  Solon,  c.  S3.  had    concluded   (Plato,    Timseus.    p. 

Another  aiscourse  appears  to  have  20  A }  Kritias,  p   108).      But  nothing 

been   contemplated   by  Plato,  to   be  of  this  was  probably  ever  composed, 
delivered  by  Hermokrates  after  Kritias        ^  piato,  lioinus,  pp.  20  A,  27  A. 


■  -    -w  **•■ 
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pxinciples,  though  blended  by  Plato  with  other  doctrines,  either 
his  own  or  borrowed  elsewhere.  Timseus  undertakes  to  requite 
Sokrates  by  giving  a  discourse  respecting  "The  Nature  of  the 
Universe  " ;  beginning  at  the  genesis  of  the  Kosmos,  and  ending 
with  the  constitution  of  man.^  This  is  to  serve  as  an  historical  or 
mythical  introduction  to  the  Platonic  Republic  recently  described ; 
wherein  Sokrates  had  set  forth  the  education  and  discipline  proper 
for  man  when  located  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth.  Neither 
during  the  exposition  of  Timeeus,  nor  after  it,  does  Sokrates  make 
any  remark.  But  the  commencement  of  the  Kritias  (which  is 
evidently  intended  as  a  second  part  or  continuation  of  the 
TimsBus)  contains,  first,  a  prayer  from  Timseus  that  the  Qods  will 
pardon  the  defects  of  his  preceding  discourse  and  help  him  to 
amend  them — next  an  emphatic  commendation  bestowed  by 
Sokrates  upon  the  discourse :  thus  supplying  that  recognition 
which  is  not  found  in  the  first  part' 

In  this  Hymn  of  the  Universe  (to  use  a  phrase  of  the  rhetor 
Menander*  respecting  the  Platonic  Timseus)  the  prose  poetical  im- 
of  Plato  is  quite  as  much  the  vehicle  of  poetical  ima-  axination 
gination  as  the  hexameters  of  Hesiod,  Empedokles,  bvputo. 
or  Parmenides.     The  Qods  and  Goddesses,  whom  ^  mJuxSg* 
Timseus  invokes  at  the  commencement,*  supply  him  more  than 
with  superhuman   revelations,  like   the   Muses    to  Strait  ^ 
Hesiod,  or  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  to  Parmenides.   J^J^' 
Plato  expressly  recognises  the  multiplicity  of  diffe-   isokratev, 
rent  statements  current,  respecting  the  Gods  and  the     *°°^  ^' 
generation  of  the  Universe.    He  claims  no  superior  credibility 
for  his  own.    He  professes  to  give  us  a  new  doctrine,  not  less 
probable  than  the  numerous  dissentient  opinions  already  ad- 
vanced by  others,  and  more  acceptable  to  his  own  mind.    He 
bids  us  be  content  with  such  a  measure  of  probability,  because 
the  limits  of  our  human  nature  preclude  any  fuller  approach 
to  certainty.'    It  is  important  to  note  the  modest  pretensions 

^  Plato,  Tlinffiu,  p.    27  A.     ctefc  *  Menander,  De  EncomiiB,  i.  6,  p.  89. 

yip  illtlr  Ttfuuor  iiJv,  an  cCorporofu*  Compare  Karsten,  De  Empedoclis  Vit&, 

owraTor  inutv^  xou  vcpl  ^vo-CMf  rov  p.  72;  De  Parmenidis  VitA,  p.  21. 

wavrht  €iS4rai  /tdkLirra  tpyov  mwouf  <  Plato,  Timnos,  p.  27  D  ;  Hesiod, 

fjv9¥,  wpStTOV  K^iv  dpx6ii*vov  dtrh  n^  Theogon,  22^-106. 

Tov   ic6irfUiv   ytM<rff«K,  rcAtvrf i*  6i  «t,f  •  Plato,  Timffus,  pp.  29  D,  28  D, 

oifpwvwv  ^vaiv.  69  C-D,  68  C,  72  D.     xar'  ^mV  i6(w 

*  Plato,  Kritias,  p.  106  B.  — v«pd  nic   ifiiii   f  li^ov  (p.    62   D). 
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here  unreservedly  announced  by  Plato  as  to  tlie  conyicdon  and 
anent  of  hearers:— 00  different  from  the  confidence  manifested 
in  the  Republic,  where  he  hires  a  herald  to  proclaim  his  con- 
clusion— and  from  the  overbearing  dogmatism  which  we  read 
in  his  Treatise  De  Legibus,  where  he  is  providing  a  catechism 
for  the  schooling  of  citizens,  rather  than  proofs  to  be  sifted 
by  opponents.  He  delivers,  respecting  matters  which  he  admits 
to  be  unfathomable,  the  theory  most  in  harmony  with  his  own 
religious  and  poetical  predispositions,  which  he  declares  to  be 
as  probable  as  any  other  yet  proclaimed.  The  Xenophontic 
Solvates,  who  disapproved  all  speculation  respecting  the  origin 
and  structure  of  the  Eoemos,  would  probably  have  granted 
this  equal  probability,  and  equal  absence  of  any  satisfeM^toiy 
grounds  of  preferential  belief— both  to  Plato  on  one  side  and 
to  the  opposing  theorists  on  the  other.  And  another  intelligent 
contemporary,  Isokrates,  would  probably  have  considered  the 
Platonic  Timseus  as  one  among  the  same  class  of  unprofitable 
extravagancies,  to  which  he  assigns  the  theories  of  Herakleitus, 
Empedokles,  Alkmsdon,  Parmenides,  and  others.^  Plato  him- 
self (in  the  Sophist^)*  characterises  the  theories  of  these 
philosophers  as  fi&bles  recited  to  an  audience  of  children,  with- 
in many  parts  of  the  dialogue  he  ^o^tokoyioM  tUoroXoy^  cXcycv  ctvoi, 
lepeate  that  he  ia  delivering  ma  own  if  koI  'AMtrrorikfis  ffv/iMopTvpci,  SchoL 
opmionr— that  he  is  affirming  what  is  Aristoi.  Fhys.  826,  a.  26  Brandis. 
prolMtble.  In  the  Phaedon,  however,  ^  Isokrates,  De  Permutatione,  Or. 
we  find  that  €iK&m  k^yw,  are  set  aside  zr.  a.  287-288-804.  itywiiai  yAn  rot 
as  deceptive  and  dangerous,  Ph«Ddon,  fUv  rotajirat  w9pirroKoy(a9  dftoMw 
p.  M  D.  In  the  remarfcable  passage  tUoM,  rait  tfavuorovoiuuf  ratv  ovNv  fikv 
of  the  Timeus,  p.  48  C-D,  PImo  ina-  M^cADt^otf,  inrb  ik  ritv  dpo^ruw  wpio-- 
mates  that  he  will  not  in  the  present  ramt  yiyvofidroit  (s.  288).  .  .  . 
discourse  attempt  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  roht  Sk  rwr  /Ur  dtrayiceUmp  cfftcXovr- 
th6  subject — ri)y  fUv  mpi  avavrmv  circ  roc,  r^  H  tup  wcXatmP  ox>^urrMr 
dm^P  circ  ipx^^  <<^^<  ^*1}  ^occt  rovrwr  r^jparoKoyCat  dyaarStpraSf  ^tAo<ro- 
«-«pt,  rb  pvp  ov  ^^or— but  that  he  ^ir  ^aa-iV  (s.  8041 
wul  confine  himseli  to  tuc&rtt  k&yoi.—  Ckmipare  another  passage  of  Iso> 
T^  M  MT^  dpx^^  ^$kv  Sio^vXarrwr,  krates,  the  opening  of  Orst  z.  En- 
r^r  TMr  ctic6rMr  X^VMr  Svva^tr,  oomium  HelmiM ;  in  which  latter 
irctp^o-ofiat  ui}8cvdv  ilrrov  ci-  passage  he se«ns plainly  to notice  one 
m6ra,  uaXXov  Bi  xol  9fiwpoir$fv  dw*  dp-  of  the  main  ethicsi  doctrines  advanced 
xnf  mpi  Udfrrmr  ciu  ^vnwavrttp  kiyniv.  b?  Plato,  though  he  does  not  mention 
What  these  prvncivia  are,  which  Plato's  name,  nor  indeed  the  name  of 
Plato  here  keeps  in  tne  background,  any  living  person. 
I  do  not  clearly  understand.  Susemihl  >  Plato,  Sophist  pp.  242-248.  Uv96p 
(Kntwidcelungder  Plat  PhiL  iL  p.  406)  nva  Ixovrof  ^a^vrrat  /tot  Bv^ytla^ai 
and  Msxtin  (Etudes  sur  le  Timte,  iL  waialp  Mf  olvip  iiiup  •  6  fUv  «»«  rpCa.  rcL 
p.  178,  note  66)  have  both  given  ipiu^  »oXe^r  6k  «XAi(Xoif  iplon  avrmp 
elucidations  of  this  passage,  but  neither  arra  r^,  rdrc  Ik  col  ^ika.  ytyf^H-n^ 
of  them  appear  to  me  satisfaotory.  yd/uvs  r«  xol  t6kovc  kox  vpo^^  ritr 
SimpUkius     says  ^— "O     UKdrtp     d»r    iKy6pmp  mvpixtrmt,  (p.  242  C-DX 
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out  any  care  to  ensure  a  rational  comprehension  and  assent  TAejf 
would  probably  have  made  the  like  criticism  upon  his  Timseus. 
While  he  treats  it  as  fable  to  apply  to  the  Qods  the  human 
analogy  of  generation  and  parentage — they  would  have  con- 
sidered it  only  another  variety  of  fable,  to  apply  to  them  flie 
equally  human  analogy  of  constructiye  fabrication  or  mixture 
of  ingredients.  The  language  of  Xenophon  shows  that  he  agreed 
with  his  master  Sokrates  in  considering  such  speculations  aa 
not  merely  unprofitable,  but  impious.^  And  if  the  mission 
from  the  Qods-^constituting  Sokrates  Cross-Examiner  General 
against  the  prevailing  feincy  of.  knowledge  without  the  reality 
of  knowledge— drove  him  to  court  perpetual  controversy  with 
the  statesmen,  poets,  and  Sophists  of  Athens  ;  the  same  mission 
would  have  compelled  him,  on  hearing  the  sweeping  affirmations 
of  TimsBUS,  to  apply  the  test  of  his  Elenchus,  and  to  appear  in 
his  well-known  character  of  confessed'  but  inquisitive  ignorance. 
The  Platonic  TimdBus  is  positively  anti-Sokratic.  It  places  ua 
at  the  opposite  or  dogmatic  pole  of  Plato's  character.' 

Tinueus  begins  by  laying  down  the  capital  distinction  between 
— 1.  Ens  or  the  Existent,  the  eternal  and  unchange- 
able,  the  world  of  Ideas  or  Forms,  apprehended  only  tal  dlstiiic- 

iXanophoiij  Memorab.  L  1,  11-14.  the  principal  ipeaker,— Tbr  lUytorow 

OvJcU     M     VMVOTc     TLtMipdrovi    ovSir  Bthw  «al  tXov  roy  K6<rfutv    ^/ikif   oOrt 

drtfi^    ovM    dv^vtov   ovrc    wparrovrot  iwrtiv   itlp    evrv    wokvwi>ayiiov€lp    rit 

«t8cr    o6t«    A|fyoKr(K    ^xowtv     oit6i  aurCat  iotvtmtprais'    ov  yip  ov6'    o<ru>r 

y  A  p    wpi    rifv    Twr    wdtrrmp     ^i^c«»t  cTrat  *  to  Si  lotxc  wav  rovrov  rovvatrriov 

^wtp  ru¥  iXkmw  oi  vXciorot,  JMAifycTO,  ytyv6itMP0v  hpOitt   Ap  •yCyvta^ax.     TtdB 

atnmup  5ir«c  &  KaKovfitvot  vwh  last  yungfi  ia  Bometunes  dted  as  if 

t&w  vQ^icrmr    x^o-^ov    lx««»  mu  the  word  ^ofidr  expreaMd  the  opinion 

r(atv    dpdyKoii    imauffra    yiyvrrai     rmr  of  the  prinapol  speaker,  or  of  PIj^ 

wpmplmp'  dXXA  ital  rovf  ^poprC^opras  himself— which  is  a  mistake:  fofLip 

rcL  Totovra  lu^paLpoPTOj^  clreStucnw.  here  expresses  the  opinion  which  the- 

Lncntins  L  80  *—  principal  speaker  is   about  to  eon- 

mud  in  faJs  rebos  rereor,  ne  forW  »<>▼«*• 

naris  s  See  abore.  toL  i.  eh.  ix.  of  the  pre- 

Impia  te  rationis  inire   elementa,  sent  work,  where  the  Platonic  Apolo^ 

Tiamone  is  reTlewed. 

Ihdogiedl  soeleris,  Ac.  ,  „  Qnodr«i  Tlmiens  non  dialectic^ 

The  abore  cited  passa^  of  Xeno*  disserens  indadtur,  sed  loqoitnr  at 

fillon  shows  that  the  term  K^o>u>f  was  hierophanta,  qid  mondi  arcana  alinnde 

I  his  time  a  technical  word  among  aocepta  granai  ao  magniflc4  oratione^ 

I^dloeophers,  not  yet  accepted  in  that  pronundat ;  qoin  etiam  qnie  ezperi- 

meaning  by  the  general  pnblic    The  entie  sospidonem  snperant.  mythoram 

arersion  to  inyesngation  on  the  Kos-  ac    symbolorum    involacns    obt^t, 

moe,  on  the  irroand  of  impiety,  en-  eoque  modo  qnam  ea  certa  sint,  legen- 

tertained  by  Sokrates  and  Xenophon,  tibus  non  oMcor^  signiflcat"— Sudl- 

is  expressed  by  Plato  in  the  Leges  banm,  Prolegg.  ad  Platon.  Timnnm,  c 

(▼iL  821  A)  in  the  following  words  of  It.  p.  87. 
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^,„^^  ^7  mental  eoneeptioii  or  BeMon,  but  the  object  of 
Eos  and  inflEdlible  cognition.  2.  The  Generated  and  Periah- 
^^  able— the  sensible,  phenomenal,  material  worid — 
which  never  reallj  exists,  but  is  always  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing ;  apprehended  by  sense,  yet  not  capable  of  becoming 
the  object  of  cognition,  nor  of  anything  better  than  opinion  or 
conjecture.  The  Koemoe,  being  a  visible  and  tangible  body, 
belongs  to  this  last  categoiy.  Accordingly,  it  can  never  be 
really  known :  no  trae  or  incontestable  propositions  can  be 
affirmed  respecting  it:  yon  can  arrive  at  nothing  higher  thim 
opinion  and  probability. 

Plato  seems  to  have  had  this  conviction,  respecting  the  nn- 
certainty  of  all  affirmations  about  the  sensible  world  or  any 
portions  of  it,  forcibly  present  to  his  mind. 

He  next  proceeds  to  assume  or  imply,  as  postulates,  his 
eternal  Ideas  or  Forms — a  ooetemal  chaotic  matter 
otl^aT  or  indeterminate  Something — and  a  Demiurgus  or 
The  Demi-  Architect  to  construct^  out  of  this  chaos,  after  con- 
Eternal  templation  of  the  Forms,  copies  of  them  as  good  as 
ciuLotic  ^^^  practicable  in  the  world  of  sense.  The  expo- 
JSf*dflS  °'  sition  begins  with  these  postulates.  The  Demiuigus 
turn.  The  found  all  visible  matter,  not  in  a  state  of  rest^  but 
?UtS?  **  ^^  discordant  and  irregular  motion.  He  brought  it 
bjring  and  a  out  of  disorder  into  order.  Being  himself  good  (says 
Plato),  and  desiring  to  make  everything  else  as  good 
as  possible,  he  transformed  this  chaos  into  an  orderly  Koemos.^ 
He  planted  in  its  centre  a  soul  spreading  round,  so  as  to  pervade 
all  its  body — and  reason  in  the  soul :  so  that  the  Eoemos  became 
animated,  rational — a  Qod. 

The  Demiurgus  of  Plato  is  not  conceived  as  a  Creator,'  but 
The  Demi.  ^  *  Constructor  or  Artist.  He  is  the  Qod  Prom§- 
nrgn«  not  a  theus,  conceived  as  pre-kosmical,  and  elevated  to  the 
The  Koemoe  primacy  of  ^tbe  Qods :  instead  of  being  subordinate 
JjJ^JJJ?  to  Zeus,  as  depicted  by  iEschylus  and  others.  He 
ing  upon  the  represents  provident  intelligence  or  art,  and  benefi- 

random  .  ^     j«  -ai.       /«  •  j 

moTementi    cent  purpose,  contending  with  a  force  superior  and 

1  Plato,  Timaeus,  pp.  29^30.  Grecian  and  Roman  antionity**  (Bma- 

3  "  The  notion  of  absolute  Creation  die,  Qesch.  der  Griech.  BSm.  Philoa. 
is  unknown  to  Plato,  m  it  ia  to  all    toL  il.  part  S,  p.  806X 
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irresistible,  so  as  to  improve  it  as  far  as  it  will  allow  jA^**'^' 
itself  to  be  improved.'      This  pre-existing  superior  cannot 
force  Plato  denominates  Necessity—"  the  erratic,  ir-  SSS^ity- 
regular,  random  causality,"  subsisting  prior  to  the  *»«oniy 
intervention  of  the  Demiurgus  ;  who  can  only  work 
upon  it  by  persuasion,  but  cannot  coerce  or  subdue  it'    The 
genesis  of  the  Kosmos  thus  results  from  a  combination  of  in- 
telligent force  with  the  original,  primordial  Necessity  ;  which 
was  persuaded,  and   consented,  to   have   its   irregular   agency 
regularised  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  no  farther.    Beyond  this 
limit  the  systematising  arrangements  of  the  Demiurgus  could 
not  be  carried  ;  but  all  that  is  good  or  beautiful  in  the  Kosmos 
was  owing  to  them.' 

We  ought  here  to  note  the  sense  in  which  Plato  uses  the  word 
Necessity.  This  word  is  now  usually  understood  as  w^^^ 
denoting  what  is  fixed,  permanent,  unalterable,  know-  NeouMity  in 
able  beforehand.  In  the  Platonic  Timaeus  it  means  ^'*^' 
the  very  reverse : — the  indeterminate,  the  inconstant,  the  anoma- 
lous, that  which  can  neither  be  understood  nor  predicted.  It  is 
Force,  Movement,  or  Change,  with  the  negative  attribute  of  not 
being  regular,  or  intelligible,  or  determined  by  any  knowable 
antecedent  or  condition — Vis  consUi  expers.  It  coincides,  in  fact, 
with  that  which  is  meant  by  FreetoiUy  in  the  modem  metaphysical 
argument  between  Freewill  and  Necessity  :  it  is  the  undeter- 


1  The  verbs  used  by  Plato  to 
deecribe  the  proceedings  of  the  De- 
mlDlgas  are  ^vvrrcicratVcro,  (v¥iaTiiir€f 
#wcit«pa<raro,    ifirixfiyrivaTOf   and    SUCh 

s'plato,  Timaeus,  pp.  47  E— 48  A. 
i9ii46€ucnu  rd  6ia.  vov  itSiiinovpyriiidva  • 
Sci  M  ital  ri.  Si'  aravmif  y^yv6fuva  r^ 
koy^  wnpaBia^am.  Mtfuyfi^rn  yap  oir 
^  rov6«  rov  K6<rfiov  yivtvit  <{  dvayicm 
Tt  Kol  VOV  ^vtrracreAK  fyeyri}^*  rov  oi 
damyx^f  dpjfomt  rif  ire t0ctr  avr^iv 
rmm  ytyvofuvmr  r&  nKtlara  iw\  rh  fitk' 
norov  dytiVf  Tevrp  xarfli  ravra  re  8*' 
ia^yiait  ArrMfiimTf    virb    wtiBovt    «fi* 

TO  vov.  El  rt(  ovK  ^  Y^vovf,  Kari, 
rmvra  Sktmy  cp«t,  uikt4ov  koi  r  6  r  -q  c 
wkapmitiv^i  cToof  alria^,  i|  ^^p«tv 
fr^wKtp.  Ck)mpare  p.  56  G :  ow^rep 
4  ri)f  ovaYKT^  tKovtr a  w«i<r6«iaa 
r«  ^vtrtf  vweiKt.  Also  pp.  68  E,  75  B, 
SO  A. 


says  Prometheus  in  iEschylus  (P.  V. 
614).  He  identifies  'Ai^dyini  with  the 
Moipai :  and  we  read  in  Herodotus 
(i.  91)  of  Apollo  as  trying  to  persuade 
the  Fates  to  spare  Kroesus.  but  obtain- 
ing for  him  only  a  respite  of  three 

years — ovk  oX6y  rt  iytvtro  wapayaytlv 
fLoCpai,  o<rov  ii  cvcSuKav  aorai, 
ilw<raTO  xat  cxoptcrariS  oi.  This  is 
the  language  used  by  Plato  about 
'Avdyiai  ana  the  Demiurgus.  A  valu- 
able ezDosition  of  the  relations  believed 
to  subsist  between  the  Gods  and  Moipa 
is  to  be  found  in  Naegelsbach,  Homer- 
iflche  Theologie  (chap.  iiL  pp.  113-131). 
*  Plutarch  reproduces  this  theory 

S'hokion,  c.  2,  ad  fin.)  of  God  govern- 
g  the  Kosmos,  not  by  superior  force, 
but  bv  reason  and  persuasion— jf  cat 
rhv  Kovyjov  6  Oth^  Ktytrai  SioiKcii',  ov 
Pia^6fi€VOK,  oAAd  miBol  koX  k6yif  wapd' 
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mined  or  self-determining,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  depends 
upon  some  given  determining  conditions,  known  or  knowable. 
The  Platonic  Necessitj^  is  identical  with  the  primeval  Chaos, 
recognised  in  the  Theogony  or  Eosmogonj  of  Hesiod.  That 
poet  tells  us  that  Chaos  was  the  primordial  Something :  and  that 
afterwards  came  Qaea,  Eros,  Uranus,  Nyx,  Erebus,  &c,  who  inter- 
married, males  with  females,  and  thus  gave  birth  to  numerous 
divine  persons  or  kosmical  agents— each  with  more  or  less  of 
definite  character  and  attributes.  B7  these  supervening  agencies, 
the  primeval  Chaos  was  modified  and  regulated,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  The  Platonic  Timseus  starts  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hesiod,  from  an  original  Chaos.  But  then  he  assumes  also,  as 
coseval  with  it,  but  apart  from  it,  his  eternal  Forms  or  Ideas : 
while,  in  order  to  obtain  his  kosmical  agents,  he  does  not  have 
recourse,  like  Hesiod,  to  the  analogy  of  intermarriages  and  births, 
but  employs  another  analogy  equally  human  and  equally  bor- 
rowed from  experience — that  of  a  Demiurgus  or  constructive 
professional  artist,  architect,  or  carpenter  ;  who  works  upon  the 
model  of  these  Forms,  and  introduces  regular  constructions  into 
the  Chaos.  The  antithesis  present  to  the  mind  of  Plato  is  that 
between  disorder  or  absence  of  order,  announced  as  Necessity, — 
and  order  or  regularity,  represented  by  the  Ideas.'  As  the 
mediator  between  these  two  primeval  opposites,  Plato  assumes 
Nous,  or  Reason,  or  artistic  skill  personified  in  his  Demiurgus : 
whom  he  calls  essentially  good — meaning  thereby  that  he  is  the 
regularising  agent  by  whom  order,  method,  and  symmetry,  are 
copied  from  the  Ideas  and  partially  realised  among  tiie  intractable 
data  of  Necessity.  Gk>od  is  something  which  Plato  in  other 
works  often  talks  about,  but  never  determines :  his  language 
implies  sometimes  that  he  knows  what  it  is,  sometimes  that  he 
does  not  know.  But  so  fEir  as  we  can  understand  him,  it  means 
order,  regularity,  symmetry,  propoition — ^by  consequence,  what 

1  In  the  Symposion  (pp.  195  D,  197    cTroi. 
B)  we  find  Eros  paneKynfled  as  harinf        >  In  the  Phildbns,  p.  23  C>D,  these 
amended  and  moUlned  the  primenil    three  are  recognised  under  the  terms : 

empire  of  'Avaym}.  — L    n4pa^,      2.   'Arcipov.      S.    .Klria — 

The  Scholiast  on  Hesiod,  The<^on.  r^  (vftfu^trnt  rovrwv  i^p^  oAAi^Aa  ri^w 

119,  gives  a  corioos  metaphysical  ex>  curiay. 

planation  of  'Epo?,  mentioned  in  Uie        Compare  a  curious  passage  of  Pin- 

Hesiodic     text— ^k    tyKartinrapiiivT^v  tarch,  Symposriacon,  viii.  2,  p.  719  B, 

6v<riKwc  Ktin}Tuci}y   ouruty  cicdoTY  twv  illustntting  the  Platonic  phrase— r^v 

oKTwr,    Ka0*    ^v    c^irrtu    ccoorof    rov  Bnhv  tutX  ycMftcrpcir. 
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is  ascertainable  and  predictable.^  I  will  not  say  that  Plato 
means  this  always  and  exclusively,  by  Qood  :  but  he  seems  to 
mean  so  in  the  Timseus.  Evil  is  the  reverse.  Good  or  regularity 
is  associated  in  his  mind  exclusively  with  rational  agency.  It 
can  be  produced,  he  assumes,  only  by  a  reason,  or  by  some 
personal  agent  analogous  to  a  reasonable  and  intelligent  man. 
Whatever  is  not  so  produced,  must  be  irregular  or  bad. 

These  are  the  fundamental  ideas  which  Plato  expands  into  a 
detailed  Eosmology.    The  first  application  which  he  Process  of 
makes  of  them  is,  to  construct  the  total  Kosmos.    The  ^^^ 
total  is  here  the  logical  Prius,  or  anterior  to  the  parts  Uon— The 
in  his  order  of  conception.    The  Kosmos  is  one  vast  mos  comes 
and  comprehensive  animal :  just  as  in  physiological  ^^^^^^ 
description,  the  leading  or  central  idea  is,  that  of  the  structed  on 
animal  organism  as  a  whole,  to  which  each  and  all  of  tbeAvro- 
the  parts  are  referred.     The  Kosmos  is  constructed   C^^- 
by  the  Demiurgus  according  to  the  model  of  the  Avrofcoov,' — (the 
Form  or  Idea  of  Animal — the  eternal  Generic  or  Self- Animal,)— 
which  comprehends  in  itself  the  subordinate  specific  Ideas  of 
different  sorts  of  animals.    This  Generic  Idea  of  Animal  compre- 
hended four  of  such  specific  Ideas  :  1.  The  celestial  race  of 
animals,  or  Gods,  who  occupied    the   heavens.     2.  Men.     3. 
Animals  living  in  air — Birds.    4  Animals  living  on  land  or  in 
water.'    In  order  that  the  Kosmos  might  approach  near  to  its 
model  the  Self-animal,  it  was  required  to  contain  all  these  four 
species.    Ajb  there  was  but  one  Self- Animal,  so  there  could  only 
be  one  Kosmos. 

We  see  thus,  that  the  primary  and  dominant  idea,  in  Plato's 
mind,  is,  not  that  of  inoi^ganic  matter,  but  that  of  organised  and 
animated  matter — life  or  soul  embodied.  With  him,  biology 
comes  before  physics. 

The  body  of  the  Kosmos  was  required  to  be  both  visible  and 
tangible :  it  could  not  be  visible  without  fire :  it  could  not  be 
tangible  without  something  solid,  nor  solid  without  earth.    But 

^  Plato,    TlmnilS,    p.    80    A.     Coni'  oiv  vovt  kvovva^  iStat  rtf  h  f OTt  ^moVf 

pare  the  Repttblic,  tL  p.  606,  PhilSbos,  oIcU  re  iv«i<n  koI  o<rat,  Kodopf ,  rotavTOf 

S[>.  66-66,  and  the  inTestigation  in  the  xol   rocrauraf  6itvoi^    6tlv    koI   t66« 

nthydtaaoB,  pp.  279-293,  which  ends  vx<^^* .  Eio'^^  ^^  rcrrapcf ,  piia  fiiv  ovpa- 

in  no  result.  viov  Otiv  veVof,  iXXri  6i  imiybv  Kal  acpo- 

'  PlatOj^TtnUBOS,  p.  90  D.  m&pov,  rpini  6i  iwipov  eljoc,  wt^¥  6* 

S  Plat  Tinueos,  pp.  89  E— 40  A.    iwp    Ktu  xcpo'aiov  Tira^rov. 
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two  things  cannot  be  well  put  together  by  themselves,  without  a 
third  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  connection  :  and  that  is  the  best  bond 
which  makes  them  One  as  much  as  possible.  Qeometrical  pro- 
portion best  accomplishes  this  object  But  as  both  Fire  and 
Earth  were  solids  and  not  planes,  no  one  mean  proportional 
could  be  found  between  them.  Two  mean  proportionals  were 
necessary.  Hence  the  Demiurgus  interposed  air  and  water,  in 
such  manner,  that  as  fire  is  to  air,  so  is  air  to  water  :  and  as  air 
is  to  water,  so  is  water  to  earth.^  Thus  the  four  elements,  com- 
posing the  body  of  the  Kosmos,  were  bound  together  in  unity 
and  friendship.  Of  each  of  the  four,  the  entire  total  was  used  up 
in  the  construction :  so  that  there  remained  nothing  of  them 
apart,  to  hurt  the  Kosmos  from  without,  nor  anything  as  raw 
material  for  a  second  Kosmos.' 


1  PIato»  Tim.  pp.  81-82.     The  com- 
ment  of  Macrobins  on  this  paasaga 
(Somn.  Sdp.  i.  6,  p.  80)  is  interesting, 
if  not  concIusiTa     But  the  langoage 
in  which  Plato  lays  down  this  doctrine 
aboat  mean  proportionals  is  not  precise, 
and  has  occasioned  much  difference  of 
opinion   amonff  commentators.      Be- 
tween  two  souds  (he  says),  that  is. 
■olid  numbers,  or  numbers  generated 
out  of  the  product  of  three  factors,  no 
one  mean  proportional  can  be  found. 
This   is   not  uniTersally  true.     The 
diflFerent  sngfi:estions  of  critics  to  clear 
up  this  difficulty  will  be  found  set 
forth  in  the  elaborate  note  of  M.  Martin 
(Etudes  sur  le  Timte,  vol.  1,  note  xx. 
pp.    837-345).    who   has    given    what 
seems  a  protNible  explanation.    Plato 
(he  supposes)  is  stpeaking  only  of  prime 
numbers  and  their  products.    In  the 
language    of    ancient   arithmetidans 
linear  numben,  par  excellence  or  pro- 
perly so^adled,  were  the  prime  num- 
bers, measurable  by  unity  only ;  plam 
numheri  were  the  products  of  two  such 
linear  numbers  or  prime   numbers: 
aolid    numberi   were   the  products   of 
three     such.      Understanding     solid 
numbers  in  this  restricted  s^kise,  it 
will  be  perfectly  true  that  between 
any  two  of  them  tou  can  never  find 
any  one  solid  numoer  or  any  whole 
number  which  shall  be  a  mean  pro- 
portional, but  you  can  always  find  two 
solid  numbers  which  shall  be  mean 
proportionals.    One  mean  proportional 
will  never  be  sufficient    On  the  con- 
trary, one  mean  proportional  will  be 
sofficient  between  two  plane  numben 


(In  the  restricted  sense)  when  these 
numbers  are  squares,  tnough  not  if 
they  are  not  sauares.  It  is  therefore 
true,  that  in  the  case  of  two  »oUd 
numbers  (so  understood)  one  such 
mean  prcmortional  will  never  be  suffi- 
cient, whue  two  can  always  be  found : 
and  that  between  two  plane  members 

8o  understood)  one  such  mean  proper- 
onal  will  in  certain  cases  be  Effi- 
cient and  may  be  found.  This  is  what 
is  present  to  Plato's  mind,  though  in 
enunciating  it  he  does  not  declare  the 
restriction  under  which  alone  it  is 
true.  M.  Boeckh  (Untersuchungen 
Uber  das  Kosmische  System  des  Platon, 

S17)  approves  of  Martin's  explana- 
on.  At  the  same  time  M.  Martin 
has  given  no  proof  that  Plato  had  in 
his  mind  the  distincUon  between  prime 
numbers  and  other  numbers,  for  his 
references  in  p.  838  do  not  prove  this 
point;  moreover,  the  explanation 
assumes  such  very  loose  expression, 
that  the  phrase  of  M.  (}ousm  in  his 
note  (p.  834)  is.  after  all,  perfectly 

iust :— ''  Platen  n'a  pas  songd  &  donner 
i  sa  phrase  une  rigueur  math^ma- 
tique** :  and  the  more  simple  explana- 
tion of  M.  Oousin  (though  Martin 
retjects  it  as  unworthy)  may  perhaps 
include  all  that  is  reaHj  intended. 
"  Si  deux  surfaces  pen  vent  6tre  unies 
par  un  seul  terme  interm^diaire.  U 
taudra  deux  termes  intermMiaires  pour 
nnir  deux  solides :  et  I'union  sera 
encore  plus  parfaite  si  la  raison  dee 
deux  proportions  est  la  m^me.** 
*  Plat  Tinueus,  p.  32  E. 
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The  Ko8mo6  was  constructed  as  a  perfect  sphere,  rounded, 
because  that  figure  both  comprehends  all  other  figures,  ^^ 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  perfect,  and  most  Koomoe, 
like  to  itselfl^     The  Demiuigus  made  it  perfectly  J^JhS^— 
smooth  on  the  outside,  for  various  reasons.'    First,  ^rota- 
it  stood  in  no  need  of  either  eyes  or  ears,  because 
there  was  nothing  outside  to  be  seen  or  heard.    Next,  it  did  not 
want  organs  of  respiration,  inasmuQh  as  there  was  no  outside  air 
to  be  breathed  : — ^nor  nutritive  and  excrementary  organs,  because 
its  own  de<:ay  supplied  it  with  nourishment,  so  that  it  was 
self-sufficing,  being  constructed  as  its  own  agent  and  its  own 
patient'     Moreover  the   Demiurgus  did  not  furnish  it  with 
hands,  because  there  was  nothing  for  it  either  to  grasp  or  repel 
— ^nor  with  legs,  feet,  or  means  of  standing,  because  he  assigned 
to  it  only  one  of  the  seven  possible  varieties  of  movement^    He 
gave  to  it  no  other  movement  except  that  of  rotation  in  a  circle, 
in  one  and  the  same  place :  which  is  the  sort  of  movement  that 
belongs  most  to  reason  and  intelligence,  while  it  is  impracticable 
to  all  other  figures  except  the  sphericaL* 

The  Kosmos,  one  and  only-begotten,  was  thus  perfect  as  to 
its  body,  including  all  existent  bodily  material, — 
smooth,  even,  round,  and  equidistant  from  its  centre  Kosmo*— 
to  all  points  of  the  circumference.*    The  Demiurgus  oOTUnp^ 
put  together  at  the  same  time  its  soul  or  mind ;  which  diento— 

1  Plato,  TlnuBas.  p.  88  R    cvxAorcp^f        Plato  rockons  six  Tarieties  of  recti- 

flfrri  iroovtviraTo,  <sc.  linear  motion,  neither  of  which  was 

s  Plato,  Tinueas,  p.  88  C    ktlor  M  assigned    to    the   Kosmoe— forward, 

^  icvcAy  vav  i(ia9t¥  ainh  langxpi/lovTo,  backward,  upward,  downward,  to  the 

woXkmr  x^^t  ^^  right,  to  the  left 

makeaimroach  to  it    (De  Coelo.  it  p.    ^^^^  ^^Iray.  '^  This   prediofte   re- 

i Plato,  TiuMBus,  p.  88  E.  On  this  8*5*^ ^''*^'  ?25P?i  H^"?"*^ 
point  ^e  pEJ^c^  TlSuSis  te  iSot  £^2  'Sii"  o^  li^'^Sin*'"™ '^a 
I^IOngorean,  bat  the  reverse.     The    ^^^  "^S?  S^^^iw  thT^nSSUr 

SiTTh^'K^^^'^LITp'li.S  2  SSiiJf  of'S^Fthe'SL"^^ 

inhale  this  Tacuum,  which  pen^tmitlng  IS?  nSrf?lS?  ?5'«^S^nf*K2S 

Into  the  interior,  formed  the  sepml^  ^^  E?^o?^;«?^nn?S™   «H  5JS? 

inff  interstices  between  its  constituent  ?^„J^^  '""IJS^i    wHSi?  it°l  ?J5* 

Mvts  (Aristot  Physic,  iy.  p.  «18.  b.  221  '^"^""u  ^f^'^i  ^°^2i«'5;*.P«*^' 

tV  vt^ioiotf  Tttunji',   or'    cviiv    wo6S»y    ^^* 

Mor,    aiTKtkif     Kol    airow    axnh    iyiv-         8  Plat.  Tim.  p.  31  B.      <I«  6£c  fMnv 
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'^■^"^di^^      he  planted  in  tlie  centre  and  stretched  throughout 

from  centre     .^    ,*^  ,     .  j-      x-  *       i     *  i. 

to  circum.     its  body  in  every  direction,— eo  as  not  only  to  reach 

ference.  ^j^^  circumference,  but  also  to  enclose  and  wrap  it 
round  externally.  The  soul,  being  intended  to  guide  and  govern 
the  body,  was  formed  of  appropriate  ingredients,  three  distinct 
ingredients  mixed  together :  1.  The  Same — ^The  Identical — 
The  indivisible,  and  unchangeable  essence  of  Ideas.  2.  The 
Different— The  Plural— The  divisible  essence  of  bodies  or  of 
the  Elements.  3.  A  third  compound,  formed  of  both  these 
ingredients  melted  into  one. — ^These  three  ingredients — Same, 
Different,  Same  and  Different  in  one, — were  blended  together 
in  one  compound,  to  form  the  soul  of  the  Kosmos  :  though  the 
Different  was  found  intractable  and  hard  to  conciliate.^  The 
mixture  was  divided,  and  the  portions  blended  together,  accord- 
ing to  a  scale  of  harmonic  numerical  proportion  complicated  and 
difficult  to  follow.'  The  soul  of  the  Kosmos  was  thus  harmoni- 
cally constituted.  Among  its  constituent  elements,  the  Same, 
or  Identity,  is  placed  in  an  even  and  undivided  rotation  of  the 
outer  or  sidereal  sphere  of  the  Kosmos, — while  the  Different,  or 
Diversity,  is  distributed  among  the  rotations,  all  oblique,  of  the 
seven  interior  or  planetary  spheres — that  is,  the  five  planets.  Sun, 
and  Moon.  The  outer  sphere  revolved  towards  the  right :  the 
interior  spheres  in  an  opposite  direction  towards  the  lefL  The 
rotatory  force  of  the  Same  (of  the  outer  Sphere)  being  not  only  one 
and  undivided,  but  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the 
solid  revolving  axis  which  traverses  the  diameter  of  the  Kosmos 
— ^is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  divided  spheres  of  the  Different ; 
which,  while  striving  to  revolve  in  an  opposite  direction,  each  by 


1  Plat.  Tim.  p.  86  A.  TvMy--rh 
i^UptxTTov — Bartpov — t6  ^epi<rrbv — rpC- 
TOr  i(  ift/^lv  ovcriaf  tlSot. 

*  Plato,  TiixisBiis,  pp.  86-S6.  The 
paiiu  which  were  taien  by  common- 
tatore  in  antiquity  to  expound  and 
interpret  this  numerical  scale  may  be 
seal  especially  illustrated  in  Plutarch's 
Treatise,  De  Aninue  Procreatione  in 
Tinueo,  pp.  1012-lOSO.  and  the  Epi- 
tome which  follows  it  There  were 
two  fundamental  rtTpoKruts  or  qua- 
ternions, one  on  a  binary,  the  other  on 
a  ternary  scale  of  progression,  which 
were  arranged  by  Krantor  (Plutarch. 


p.  1027  E)  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A. 
as  given  in  Macrobius  (Somn.  Sdp. 
L  0,  p.  85X  The  inter- 
Tals  between  these  figures 
are  described  by  Plato  as 
lUled  up  by  intarenh^ 
harmonic  fractions,  so  as     a  tr 

to  constitute  an  harmonic  or  musical 
diafpnm  or  scale  of  four  octavee  and  a 
maior  sixth.  (Boeckh's  Untersnch.  p. 
19.)  M.  Boeckn  has  expounded  this  at 
length  in  his  Dissertation,  Ueber  die 
Bildung  der  Welt-Seele  im  Timaos. 
Other  expositors  after  him. 
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a  movement  of  its  own — ore  overpowered  and  carried  along  with 
the  outer  sphere,  though  the  time  of  revolution,  in  the  caae  of 
each,  is  more  or  less  modified  hy  its  own  inherent  coimter-moving 
force.^ 

In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  kosmical  soul,  we  must 
note,  that  as  it  is  intended  to  know  Same,  Different,  and  Same 
and  Different  in  one — so  it  must  embody  these  three  ingredients 
in  its  own  nature :  according  to  the  received  axiom.  Like  knows 
like — Like  is  known  by  like.*  Thus  began,  never  to  end,  the 
rotatory  movements  of  the  living  Kosmos  or  great  Kosmical  Qod. 
The  invisible  soul  of  the  Kosmos,  rooted  at  its  centre  and  stretch- 
ing from  thence  so  as  to  pervade  and  enclose  its  visible  body, 
circulates  and  communicates,  though  without  voice  or  sound, 
throughout  its  own  entire  range,  every  impression  of  identity  and 
of  difference  which  it, encounters  either  from  essence  ideal  and 
indivisible,  or  from  that  which  is  sensible  and  divisible.  In- 
formation is  thus  circulated)  about  the  existing  relations  between 
all  the  separate  parts  and  specialties.*  Reason  and  Science  are 
propagated  by  the  Circle  of  the  Same :  Sense  and  Opinion,  by 
those  of  the  Different  When  these  last-mentioned  Circles  are 
in  right  movement,  the  opinions  circulated  are  true  and  trust- 
worthy. 

Witii  the  rotations  of  the  Kosmos,  began  the  course  of  Time — 
years,  months,  days,  &c     Anterior  to  the  Kosmos,   B^g^iaror 
there  was  no  time  :  no  past,  present,  and  future  :  no  measurad 
numerable  or  mensurable  motion  or  change.     The  nnwith 
Ideas  are  eternal  essences,  without   fluctuation   or  ™^<»™<* 
change  :  existing  sub  specie  cetemiiatiSy  and  having  only  a  perpe- 

1  Plato.  Timans,  p.  M  C.    i>  fUr  11  (pp.  404,   b.  16—406  b.   a6X  with 

•vr   ij^m   ^pav   circ^i$fu<r«r   cTrou    r^f  Trendelenburg's     note,     pp.    227-258 ; 

ravrov  ^v<rewf,  i^y  a    ivrit,  riit  Bari-  Stallbaum,  not  ad  Tinueum.  pp.  186- 

pov.     Till'  lUv  ii^n  ravrov  itard  vkntpav  157.     See  also  the  interpretation  of 

<hrl  8«^id  wtpdiyayty  r^v  ik  Baripmi  KorA  Plato's  opinion  by  Krantor,  as  giren 

htAuMTpov  kw'  dpcvrtpd.  in  Plutarch,  De  Animie  Procreatione 

For  the  meaning  of  icard  irAjvodr  in  Timseo,  p.  1012  E.    We  learn  from 

and  Karii  Si^uArrpof.  referring  to  the  Plutarch,  however,  that  the  passage 

E'or  and  the  ecliptic,  see  the  ex-  gare  much  trouble  to  commentators, 
tion   and   diagram   in    Boeckh,        apiato,  Tinueus,  pp.  36-87.    87  A: 

-BUchonffen,    p.  25,  also   in   the  Xtyci  kivovmcVi)  jia  ita<n\^  iavriiv,  orw  r* 

note  of  Stallbaam.     The  allusion  in  av  n  ravTov  |),  kou  otov  ay  inpov,  irp6« 

Plato  to  the  letter  yi  is  hardly  in-  o,  n  re  t^iXivTa  kox  on  km  Iwm  ical 

telligible  without  both  a  commentary     oirdre    (v^/3aiV<i    Kara   rt   yiyfd/uwd  Tc 
and  a  diagram.  wph^  tKaarov  iKatna  elt^ai  Kal  iracrxeiy, 

>  AristOtel.   De  AnimA,  L  2.  7,  i.  3.     cal  irpbc  rd  Kara  ravrd  c^o^a  mi. 
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tual  preoent,  but  no  past  or  futore.^  Along  with  them  subsisted 
only  the  disorderly,  immeasurable,  movements  of  Chaos.  The 
nearest  approach  which  the  Demiurgus  could  make  in  copying 
these  Ideas,  was,  by  assigning  to  the  Eosmos  an  eternal  and 
unchanging  motion,  marked  and  measured  by  the  varying 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  For  this  purpose,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  were  distributed  among  the  various  portions 
of  the  circle  of  Different :  while  the  fixed  stars  were  placed  in 
the  Circle  of  the  Same,  or  the  outer  Circle,  revolving  in  one 
uniform  rotation  and  in  unaltered  position  in  regard  to  each 
other.  The  interval  of  one  day  was  marked  by  one  revolution 
of  this  outer  or  most  rational  Circle :  *  that  of  one  month,  by  a 
revolution  of  the  moon :  that  of  one  year,  by  a  revolution  of  the 
sun.  Among  all  these  sidereal  and  planetary  Gods  the  Earth 
was  the  first  and  oldest  It  was  packed  close  round  the  great 
axis  which  traversed  the  centre  of  the  Eosmos,  by  the  turning 
of  which  axis  the  outer  circle  of  the  Eosmos  was  made  to  re- 
volve, generating  night  and  day.  The  Earth  regulated  the 
movement  of  this  great  kosmical  axis,  and  thus  become  the 
determining  agent  and  guarantee  of  night  and  day.' 


1  Plato,  Timeus,  pp.  87-38.  Los- 
oalle,  in  hia  copious  and  elaborate 
explanation  of  tne  doctrine  of  Hera- 
kleitus  (Die  Philosophie  HerakJeitos 
dee  Donkeln,  Berlin,  1868,  toL  ii.  p. 
210,  8.  26),  represente  this  doctrine  of 
Plauto  respecting  Time  as  "  durch  und 
dorch  heraklitisch  ".  To  me  it  seems 
quite  distinct  from,  or  rather  the  in- 
version of,  that  which  Lassalle  him- 
■elf  sets  down  as  the  doctrine  of  Hera- 
kleitos.  Plato  begins  with  rh  atSiov 
or  auofiov,  an  eternal  sameness  or 
duration,  without  succession,  change, 

S Deration  or  destruction,— this  passes 
to  perpetual  succession  or  change, 
with  frequent  generation  and  ae- 
ftmcUon.  Herakleitus,  on  the  other 
hand,  recognises  for  his  primary 
or  general  law  perpetual  succession, 
Intwchange  of  contraries,  genera* 
tion  and  destruction;  this  passes 
into  a  secondary  state,  in  which 
there  is  temporary  duration  and 
sameness  of  particulars— the  flux 
being  interrupted. 

The  ideal  \6vo$  or  law  of  Hera- 
kleitus is  that  ot  unremitting  process, 
flux,  revolution,  implication  of  Ens 
with  Non-Ens:  the  real  world  is  an 


imperfect  manifestation  jof  this  law, 
because  each  particular  clings  to  exist- 
ence, and  thereby  causes  temporary 
halts  in  the  process.  Now  l^lato's 
starting  point  is  r6  aimnov  ih  ocl 
ilNravTitff  *x.^y  Tb  6rr«K  ii^ '.  the  perish- 
able worla  of  sense  and  particuars  is 
the  world  of  process,  and  is  so  fv 
degenerate  from  the  eternal  uniformity 
of  primordial  Ens.  See  Taswille,  pp. 
8»-^-3I9. 

s  Plato,  Timieus,  p.  89  C.  ii  riit 
fuai  Kai  ^poKifburanff  cvicA^<rff*K  tnfUo- 
6o%.  Plato  remaru  that  there  was 
a jparticular  interval  of  time  measured 
on  and  designated  by  the  revolution 
of  each  oi  the  other  planets,  but  that 
these  intervals  were  unnoticed  and 
unknown  by  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind. 

s  My  explanation  of  this  much  con- 
troverted sentence  differs  from  that  of 
previous  commentators.  I  have  given 
reasons  for  adopting  it  in  a  sepaiate 
Dissertation  ('  Plato  and  the  Rotation 
of  the  Earth '  Murray),  to  which  I 
here  refer.  In  that  Dissertation  I 
endeavoured  to  show  cause  for  dis- 
senting from  the  inference  of  M. 
Boeckh :    who   contends  Uiat    Plato 
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It  remained  for  t&e  Demiurgus, — in  order  that  the  Eounos 
might  become  a  full  copy  of  its  model  the  Generic  Dirine 
Animal  or  Idea  of  Animal, — ^to  introduce  into  it  theKoSmoe 
those  various  species  of  animaLs  which  that  Idea  ^marjr 
contained.    He  first  peopled  it  with  Gk)ds  :  the  eldest  ooda— 
and  earliest  of  whom  was  the  Earth,  planted  in  the  h^mSv 
centre  as  sentinel  over  night  and  day :  next  the  fixed  Bodies, 
stars,  formed  for  the  most  part  of  fire,  and  annexed  to  the  circle 
of  the  Same  or  the  exterior  circle,  so  as  to  impart  to  it  light  and 
brilliancy.      Each  star  was  of  spherical  figure  and  had  two 
motions, — one,  of  uniform  rotation  peculiar  to  itself, — the  other, 
an  uniform  forward  movement  of  translation,  being  carried  along 
with  the  great  outer  circle  in  its  general  rotation  roimd  the 
axis  of  the  Eosmos.^    It  is  thus  that  the  sidereal  orbs,  animated 
beings  eternal  and  divine,  remained  constantly  turning  round  in 
the  same  relative  position :  while  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
belonging  to  the  inner  circles  of  the  Different,  and  trying  to 
revolve  by  their  own  effort  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  outer 
sphere,  became  irregular  in  their  own  velocities  and  variable  in 
their  relative  positions.'    The  complicated  movements  of  these 
planetary  bodies,  alternately  approaching  and  receding — together 
with    their   occultations  and   reappearances,  full  of  alarming 
prognostic   as  to  consequences^-cannot  be  described    without 
having  at  hand  some  diagrams  or  mechanical  illustrations  to 
refer  ta* 


cannot  hare  beliered  in  the  diomal 
rotation  of  the  Barth,  because  he 
(Plato)  enlidtly  aiBnns  the  diomal 
rotation  of  the  enter  celestial  sphere, 
or  Aplanes.  These  two  facts  nullify 
each  other,  so  that  the  effect  would  be 
the  same  as  if  there  were  no  rotation 
of  either.  Mt  reply  to  this  argument 
was,  in  substance,  that  though  the 
two  facts  rsallT  are  inconsistent— the 
one  excluding  the  other— yet  we  can« 
not  safely  conclude  that  Plato  must 
hare  perceived  the  inconsistencnr :  the 
more  so  as  Aristotle  certainly  <ua  not 
perceiTe  it  To  hold  incompatible 
doctrines  without  being  aware  of  the 
incompatibility,  is  a  state  of  mind 
sufficiently  common  even  in  the  pre- 
sent advanced  condition  of  science, 
which  I  could  illnstrate  by  many 
curious  examples  if  my  space  allowed. 
It  must  have  been  much  more  common 


in  the  age  of  Plato  that  it  is  now. 

Batteux  observes  (Traduction  et 
Bemaiques  sur  OceUus  Lucanua,  ch. 
iv.  p.  116) :— "  n  y  a  un  maxime 
qn'on  ne  doit  jamais  perdre  de  vue  en 
oiacutant  les  opinions  des  Andens: 
c'est  de  ne  point  leur  prfiter  les  con- 
s^uences  ae  leurs  prmcipes,  ni  les 
prmcipes  de  leurs  consequences". 

As  a  general  rule,  I  subscribe  to  the 
soundness  of  this  admonition. 

1  Plato,  Tinueus,  p.  40. 

>  Plato,  Tinueus,  p.  40  B.  iv 
awXjurii  TMy  darpw  ^ita  tfcta  orra  KaX 
otdio,  Ac 

s  Plato,  TinuBUs,  p.  40  D.  rb  Kivtiv 
dytv  Jio^cwf  TOVTMy  aA  ritv  fUfuqudrttv 

KaToxoi  a¥  cii|  vtfvof.  Plato  himself 
ere  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
diagmms:  the  necessity  was  liardly 
leas  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  ex- 
position. 
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Such  were  all  the  primitiye  Qods  visible  and  generated^  by 
Seccndary     *^®  DemiurguB,  to  preside  over  and  regulate  the  Kos- 
mos.    By  them  are  generated,  and  from  them  are 
descended,  the  remaining  Gods. 

Respecting  these  remaining  Qods,  however,  the 
Platonic  Tiznseus  holds  a  different  language.  Instead 
of  speaking  in  his  own  name  and  delivering  his  own 
convictions,  as  he  had  done  about  the  Demiurgus  and 
the  coemical  Qods  —  with  the  simple  reservation,  that  rach 
convictions  could  be  proclaimed  only  as  probable  and  not  as 
demonstratively  certain — ^he  now  descends  to  the  Sokratic  plat- 
form of  confessed  ignorance  and  incapacity.  "The  generation  of 
these  remaining  Qods  (he  says)  is  a  matter  too  great  for  me  to 
understand  and  declare.  I  must  trust  to  those  who  have  spoken 
upon  the  subject  before  me — ^who  were,  as  they  themselves  said, 
ofibpring  of  the  Qods,  and  must  therefore  have  well  known  their 
own  £ather8.  It  is  impossible  to  mistrust  the  sons  of  the  Qods. 
Their  statements  indeed  are  unsupported  either  by  probabilities 
or  by  necessary  demonstration ;  but  since  they  here  profess  to  be 
declaring  family  traditions,  we  must  obey  the  law  and  believe.' 
Thus  then  let  it  stand  and  be  proclaimed,  upon  their  authority. 


1  Plato,  Tinue.  p.  40  D.    BtStp  oparttp 

3  Plato.  Tim«iiB.  pp.  40  D-E.  Dcpl 
5c  Twv  dXko»v  SoAfioytiiv  tiwtiv  kox  yvtt- 
wu  TTfv  yivtaiv  fUt^ov  i)  koB*  ^fiaft 
wtkKTTtov  M  Toti  <un}ic6(riv  iiinpoa^v, 
iKy6roi9  fiiv  $t&v  ota-Lv.  va^Six  64  vov 
Tovj  yt  avTwv  frpoyOKOvt  eiW<n>" 
Aivvarov  oZv  9tmv  fraifrlF 
afrttrrciv,  «a^ircp  dv9V  re  «!• 
KtSrwr  «eal  i.vayKainv  awoiti- 
(ttav  A/yovtriir,  ixk*  mc  otiecta 
^da-KOvaiv  AwayyiKktiv,  iliro* 
Mccovc  T^  ^^l*-*f  mrr^vriov. 
OvTAK  o^v  jcar*  ixt  ivovt  il/uy  ^ 
y^yta-ii  v«pi  rovrtiy  rmv  $tiS»¥  ^^rw 
icoi  \ty4a^. 

So.  too,  in  the  Platonic  Epinomis, 
attached  ae  an  appendix  to  the  Treatiae 
De  LegibuB,  we  find  (p.  904)  Plato- 
after  arranging  his  qmntaple  scale  of 
elemental  animals  (fire,  lether,  air. 
water,  earthX  the  highest  and  most 
divine  being  the  stars  or  Tisible  Oods, 
the  lowest  bein^  man,  and  the  three 
others  intermediate  between  the  two ; 
after  having  thus  laid  oat  the  scale, 


he  leaves  to  others  to  determine, 
iwf  rtf  j0Aet,  in  which  place  Zens, 
H6r6,  and  the  other  Gods^  are  to  be 
considered  as  lodged.  ETe  wHl  not 
contradict  any  onSs  feeUng  on  that 
point ;  he  strongly  protests  (p.  085  D) 
against  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
lawgiver  to  innovate  (jca&vproiMir)  in 
oonnavention  of  ancient  religions  tm- 
diticm— this  is  what  Aiistopbanes  in 
the  Nnbes,  and  Meldtns  before  the 
Dikasts.  aocose  Sokrates  of  doing— 
bat  he  aenoonces  hairiily  all  who  wHl 
not  acknowledge  with  worship  and 
sacrifice  the  sablime  divinity  of  the 
Son,  Moon.  Stars,  and  Planets. 

Iiie  Platonic  declaration  given  h«re 
~-iwoiLivmn  rrf  y6u^  nvrtvHow-  -is 
illnstiated  in  the  lipes  of  Earipides, 
BacchsB,  a02— 

ovA^  xro^i^&iua^a  rotox  iaCttJoaxp  • 
irarp(ovf    vapoSoxac,    £f    9'    bft^Xucus 


KtKrfiuB  ,   ov6«tc    mri   KantfiaXal   Ai6- 

oM*  ^y  8i*  ittfmv  li  <ro^v  cv/nfrot  ^pc* 
vmv. 
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respecting  the  generation  of  the  remaining  Qods.  The  offspring 
of  Uranus  and  Qsra  were,  Okeanus  and  Tethys :  from  whom 
sprang  Phorkjs,  Kronus,  Rhea,  and  thoee  along  with  them. 
Eronns  and  Rhea  had  for  offspring  Zeus,  H^  and  all  thoee 
who  are  termed  their  brethren :  from  whom  too,  besides,  we 
hear  of  other  offspring.  Thus  were  generated  all  the  Qods,  both 
those  who  always  conspicuously  revolve,  and  thase  who  show 
themselves  only  when  they  please."  ^ 

The  passage  above  cited  serves  to  illustrate  both  Plato's  own 
canon  of  bdief^  and  his  position  in  regard  to  his  Bemarks 
countrymen.  The  question  here  is,  about  the  Qods  JS^^^* 
of  tradition  and  of  the  popular  fEdth :  with  the  pater-  Belief, 
nity  and  filiation  ascribed  to  them,  by  Hesiod  and  the  other 
poets,  from  whom  Qreeks  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  ao. 
learnt  their  Theogony.'  Plato  was  a  man  both  competent  and 
wUling  to  strike  out  a  physical  theology  of  his  own,  but  not  to 
follow  passively  in  the  track  of  orthodox  tradition.  I  have 
stated  briefly  what  he  has  affirmed  about  the  cosmical  Qods 
(Earth,  Stars,  Sun,  Planets)  generated  or  constructed  by  the 
Demiurgus  as  portions  or  members  of  the  Eosmos :  their  bodies, 
out  of  fire  and  other  elements,— their  souls  out  of  the  Forms  or 
abstractions  called  Identity  and  Diversity ;  while  the  entire 
KosmoB  is  put  together  after  the  model  of  the  Qeneric  Idea  or 
Form  of  AnimaL  All  this,  combined  with  supposed  purposes, 
and  fancies  of  arithmetical  proportion  dictating  the  proceedings 
of  the  Demiurgus,  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  on  his  own 
authority  and  as  his  own  belief — though  he  does  not  carry  it 
fEurther  than  probability. 

But  while  the  feeling  of  spontaneous  belief  thus  readily  arises 
n  Plato's  mind,  following  in  the  wake  of  his  own  constructive 
imagination  and  ethical  or  sesthetical  sentiment  (fingunt  simul 
oreduntque) — it  does  not  so  readily  cleave  to  the  theological 
dogmas  in  actual  circulation  around  him.  In  the  generation 
of  Qods  from  Uranus  and  Qaea — which  he  as  well  as  other 
Athenian  youths  must  have  learnt  when  they  recited  Hesiod 
with  their  schoolmasters — he  can  see  neither  proof  nor  proba- 

1  Plato,  TiniflB.  p.    41    A.       ie«r<i    2'    Kai  ocoi  ^alrovrat  KoB'  oiTOV  a¥  iBikmcit 
o^v  vdvTCf  QCoi  T«  vcpivoAovvi  ^avcpwf ,     0eot  ycVfO-iV  toxof. 

I  Herodot  IL  68. 
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bility :  he  can  find  no  internal  ground  for  beliefl*  He  declares 
himself  incompetent :  he  will  not  undertake  to  affirm  any  thing 
upon  his  own  judgment :  the  mystery  is  too  dark  for  him  to 
penetrate.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  would  be  rash  to 
affirm,  it  would  be  equally  rash  to  deny.  Nearly  all  around  him 
are  believers,  at  least  as  well  satisfied  with  their  creed  as  he  was 
with  the  uncertified  affirmations  of  his  own  Timssus.  He  cannot 
prove  them  to  be  wrong,  except  by  appealing  to  an  ethical  er 
SBsthetical  sentiment  which  they  do  not  share.  Among  the  Qods 
said  to  be  descended  from  Uranus  and  Qa^a,  were  all  those  to 
whom  public  worship  was  paid  in  Greece, — to  whom  the  genea- 
logies of  the  heroic  and  sacred  fiunilies  were  traced, — and  by 
whom  cities  as  well  as  individuals  believed  themselves  to  be 
protected  in  dangers,  healed  in  epidemics,  and  enlightened  on 
critical  emeigencies  through  seasonable  revelations  and  pro- 
phecies. Against  an  established  creed  thus  avouched,  it  was 
dangerpud  to  raise  any  doubts.  Moreover  Plato  could  not  have 
forgotten  the  fate  of  his  master  Sokrates ;  ^  who  was  indicted 
both  for  not  acknowledging  the  Qods  whom  the  city  acknow- 
ledged, and  for  introducing  other  new  divine  matters  and  persons. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Plato  was  guilty  on  this  latter 
count :  prudence  therefore  rendered  it  the  more  incumbent  on 
him  to  guard  against  being  implicated  in  the  former  count  also. 
Here  then  Plato  formally  abnegates  his  own  self-judging  power, 
and  submits  himself  to  orthodox  authority.  "It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  what  we  have  learnt  from  witnesses,  who  declared 
themselves  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Gods,  and  who  must  of 
course  have  known  their  own  family  affairs.  We  must  obey  the 
law  and  believe."  In  what  proportion  such  submission,  of 
reason  to  authority,  embodied  the  sincere  feeling  of  Pascal  and 


1  The  remark  made  by  Condorcet  Avro8i3axTo«  i*  cifu,  0cbf  64  /lot  «r 
apon  Baffon  is  strikiiigly  applicable  ^p^vlv  oMiat 

to   Plato  : — "  On   n'a   roproche   k  M  Uatrroiat  cr^^yovK— 
de   Buffon   que  see   hypotheses.     Ce  rHomer.  Odyss.  xxii.  347)— 

aont  aussi  des  eep^ces  de  fables— mais  the  declarauon  of  toe  bard  Phemioa. 
dee  fables  produites  par  one  imagi-        ^  Xenoph.    Memor.    i.    1.      'ASunl 

nation  active  qui  a  beeoin  de  cr^er,  Zwicpdn}^,    oOv    fiiy^  ^    ir6JUf    yofu^ct 

et  non  par   une  imagination  passive  Btovs,  ov  vo^U^uv^  irtpa  6i  mupi  Jcu* 

qui   cMe    k    des    impressions  ^tran-  fiovia  cicr«^<p<jK. 

g&res "  (Condorcet,  filoge  de  Buffon,        The  word  a<u^ria  may  mean  mat- 
ad  fin.).  ters,  or  persons,  or  both  together. 
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Malebranche,  or  the  irony  of  Bayle  and  Voltaire,  we  are  un- 
able to  determine.^ 

Having  thus,  during  one  short  paragraph,  proclaimed  bis 
deference,  if  not  his  adhesion,  to  inspired  traditions,  ^^^j^^^^j 
Plato  again  resumes  the  declaration  of  his  own  order  of  the 
beliefiB  and  his  own  book  of  Genesis,  without  any  2^*^^*^^ 
farther  appeal  to  authority,  and  without  any  inti-  ^J[**** 
mation  that  he  is  touching  on  mysteries  too  great 
for  his  reason.  When  these  Qods,  the  visible  as  well  as  the 
invisible,*  had  all  been  constructed  or  generated,  he  (or  Timceus) 
tells  us  that  the  Demiurgus  addressed  them  and  informed  them 
that  they  would  be  of  immortal  duration — not  indeed  in  their 
own  nature,  but  through  his  determination:  that  to  complete 
the  perfection  of  the  newly-begotten  Kosmos,  there  were  three 
other  distinct  races  of  ftniTnitlii^  all  mortal,  to  be  added :  that  he 
could  not  himself  undertake  the  construction  of  these  three, 
because  they  would  thereby  be  rendered  immortal,  but  that 
he  confided  such  construction  to  them  (the  Gods):  that  he 
would  himself  supply,  for  the  best  of  these  three  new  races, 
an  immortal  element  as  guide  and  superintendent,  and  that 
they  were  to  join  along  with  it  mortal  and  bodily  accompani- 
ments, to  constitute  men  and  animals;  thus  imitating  the 
power  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  generation  of  themselves.* 

After  this  address  (which  Plato  puts  into  the  first  person,  in 
Homeric  manner),  the  Demiurgus  compounded  to-  prepaia- 
cether,  aeain  and  in  the  same  bowL  the  renmant  of  tionsfortbe 

!v  ,  -,.1^11^  11       constrae- 

the  same  elements  out  of  which  he  had  formed  the  tionofnuuL 
kosmical  soul,  but  in  perfection  and  purity  greatly  STSSee''"' 
inferior.    The  total  mass  thus  formed  was  distributed  «>^  in  one 

Dody. 

into  souls  equal  in  number  to  the  stars.    The  Demi- 

1  M.  Biartin  sapposes  Plato  to  speak  KiaKvorrA    m<     (Sextos     Emp.     adv. 

ironically,  or  with  a  pradent  reserre,  M&them.  iz.  66) ;  a  declaration  which. 

Etudes  snr  le  Timte,  ii.  p.  146.  circnmspect  as  it  was  (see  the  remark 

What  Plato  says  here  ahont  the  of  the  nllographer  Timon  in  Sextus), 

Gods  who  bore  personal  names,  and  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the 

were  belieTed  in  by  the  contemporary  Athenians,  so  that  his  books  were 

pablio— is  snbstantiallT  equiralent  to  burnt,  and  himself  forced  to  leare  the 


Plato,  Tinueus,  p.  41  A. 
Plato,  TinuBUS,  p.  41  C.    rpiwtire* 
one    of    his    treatises.    ^ncpT  d<    ftStv    icard   ^v<rtv    vfuU    kwl    rriv    TMf    ^tMtr 

6iivuiuu   Atycir  *    iroAA«k    ydp   ivrt   ri    luw  wtpl  i^v  viitrifiot^  ytvtotv. 
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nrgoB  placed  each  soul  in  a  star  of  its  own,  carried  it  round 
thus  in  the  kosmical  rotation,  and  explained  to  it  the. destiny 
intended  for  alL  For  each  alike  there  was  to  be  an  appointed 
hour  of  birth,  and  of  conjunction  with  a  body,  as  well  as  with 
two  inferior  sorts  or  varieties  of  soul  or  mind.  From  such 
conjunction  would  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  implanted 
sensibility  and  motive  power,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of 
pleasure,  pain,  desire,  fear,  anger,  and  such  like.  These  were 
the  irrational  enemies,  which  the  rational  and  immortal  soul 
would  have  to  contioul  and  subdue,  as  a  condition  of  just  life. 
If  it  succeeded  in  the  combat  so  as  to  live  a  good  Life,  it  would 
return  after  death  to  the  abode  of  its  own  peculiar  star.  But 
if  it  fiEdled,  it  would  have  a  second  birth  into  the  inferior  nature 
and  body  of  a  female:  if^  here  also,  it  continued  to  be  evil,  it 
would  be  transferred  after  death  to  the  body  of  some  inferior 
animaL  Such  transmigration  would  be  farther  continued  from 
animal  to  animal,  until  the  rational  soul  should  acquire  thorough 
oontroul  over  the  irrational  and  turbulent  When  this  was  at- 
tained, the  rational  soul  would  be  allowed  to  return  to  its  original 
privilege  and  happiness,  residing  in  its  own  peculiar  star.^ 

It  was  thus  that  the  Demiurgus  confided  to  the  recently-gene- 
rated Gk)ds  the  task  of  fabricating  both  mortal  bodies,  and 
mortal  souIb,  to  be  joined  with  these  immortal  souls  in  their 
new  stage  of  exiBtence — and  of  guiding  and  governing  the  new 
mortal  animal  in  the  best  manner,  unless  in  so  Ceut  as  the  latter 
should  be  the  cause  of  mischief  to  himself.  The  Demiurgus 
decreed  and  proclaimed  this  beforehand,  in  order  (says  Plato) 
that  he  might  not  himself  be  the  cause  of  any  of  the  evil 
which  might  ensue'  to  individual  men. 


1  Plato,  TlnuBos,  p.  42  B-D.  all  the  evil  suffered  on  earth.     That 


.   wap4Zmm  tfcotf  aMfiora  vX^rrciv  main  aatisfied  with  the  theorr  of  the 

frnro,  t6  rt  iwi\oiwov  ivo¥  ii'  ^v  fvyik  Timwis,  becaose  we  find  a  different 

MpwvtnK    Mor    wpo<rftv4o$tu,  rovro  theory  in  the  treatise  De  Legibos  (z. 

coA  rip9*  l^a  aic6Xovtfa  ^Mtrocc  amp.  p.  896   B)— two    kosmical    SOnls,    one 

•jf9/tra4i4povv    apx*^^*    ^^    xmrA   iiivofuv  good,  the  other  eTlL 
5,  Ti  ic^Xi<rra  jcoI  mpicrra  rh  tfrtfT^v       M<H«0Ter,  the  recital  Of  the  Timaeas 

iiajcv$tpvfv  <«*ov,  8,  rt  iiii  koiAp  ovt^  itsdf  (besides  another  enress  passm 

4«rrM  ytyyoiro  olrtov.'  in  it|  pp.  86  D— 87  A)  plainly  contiadias 

We  nare  here  the  theory,  intimated  thetneory,  that  man  is  the  cause  of  his 

but  not  expanded  by  Plato,  that  man  own  sufferinn  and  eriL    The  Deml> 

is,  by  miaoondncl  or  foUy,  the  canao  of  tngashimselTis  described  as  the  caoaa. 
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Accordingly  the  Oods,  aona  of  the  Demiurgtu,  entered  upon 
the  tuk,  trTiiig  to  imit&te  their  father.    Borrowing  p„KMdiiia 
from  the  Eoamos  portions  of  the  four  elements,  with  ^^",£"P*' 
engagement  th&l  what  wai  borrowed  should  one  daj  — UuTtabri- 
be  paid  back,  they  glued  them  together,  and  fastened  ^^^  „ 
them  bj  numerous  minute  invisible  pegs  into  one  ^f^**^ 
body.    Into  this  body,  always  decaying  and  requir-  m«irith 
ing  renovation,  they  introduced  the  immortal  soul,  ^"J^^^ 
with  its  doable  circular  rotations — the  Circles  of  the   ing  vlUiln 
Some  and  of  the  DiTeree:  embodying  it  in  the  era-     *■ 
ninm,  which  waa  made  spherical  in  exterior  form  like  the  Eoe- 
moe,  and  admitting  within  it  no  other  motion  bat  the  rotatory. 
The  head,  the  moat  divine  portion  of  the  human  system,  was 
made  master ;  while  the  body  was  admitted  only  as  subject  and 
ministerial.    The  body  waa  endowed  with  all  the  six  varietiei 
of  motive  power,  forward,  backwards — upward,  downward — to 
the  right,  to  tiie  lefL'     The  phenomena  of  nutrition  and  seu- 

l,T(UHctlngtramorta1wiuliiti>beJ<)ln«l    two  infnior  lonUt    TIm  raasoD  aa- 
mtb  mortoJ  bwl<«.     Tbg  Deuilargiu  algnml  li,  that  tba  Daminina  tsqolnd 

wttb  patfwt  and  n^ulai  roUttoiu—  and  exact  eopT  of  the  aAt^Amv  r- 
wttt  Iba  Ooda,  aldsnoL  pUnalarT,  Oauda  *"'-"■,  which  couprahandi 
•ad    ImUbU— and    iriU]    Inunartu   foor  aabardlnita  luMiaa  at  animal 


«oala  dlatribntad  thronebont  UiB  ataia  eat  ot  tham  good  (lh«  Ooda)— Ui* 

and  aaitti,  uidantiuidliig  and  appre-  Bthar  thrae  tnfgilor  and  eomp^  Uaa, 

elattne  tha  wamlal   rciEatioiu.      So  BJidt,  Flabaa.    Bat  ban,  acciwiUDf  to 

(ar  «D  iB  admlrahle    and    [anlUwi.    FUto'i ■—     " "" 

Bat  ho  ii  not  Hit    " -  _      . 


rruptlan,  ddedli  balMr,  though  It  might  han 
hy  niicb  baoD  laaa  complate,  wlthoat  ndi  nn- 
d   Hera-  anTlable  aecompanunaDta.  Wbaa  Plato 


I  btn1y.     According   Oonarlo  A 

•idE,  the  immortal   Tba   Koamoi  wonldhare   baan_  da- 


kleltus  had  old  beton  (Plut.  9olcrt.  constnicta  hli  own  eommnnlCT  (B*- 
AnlmaL  T,  p.  SM  B).  It  la  at  flnt  pgblla  Ud  Leftg.)  he  doan  not  taiow- 
dopriTed  of  all  inleUigencc  (iHt):  tnglT  tola  up  dtfecUra  pataoaa.  or 
Erom  thia  itupafaetjon  it  gndnall;  bnt  pnpara  tba  loandatfon  tor  iDCli,  In 
partlallr  reeoren :  tbC  nottalng  itaort  ordar  that  ararr  raiMy  of  chaiaetoi 
of  tba  baat  poialble  edBcsUaB  and  maj  ba  Inelnded.  We  mav  add  beta, 
'        "  '  aad,   ua  accordhw  to  Plato  Umaalf,  NoSt 

■■—  (Intelligence  or  naaon)  belonga  not  la 

„.- — .,  all  hnman  belaga,  but  oalj  to  a  mall 

bodi :  tasUy,    fmcUon  of  them  (Tlmwia,  p.  n  B). 
nvH-v  mirmu     ExcApt  In  theie  few,  the  InunortaJ  aool 
ia  tbarafore  ln*eo>erabl7  dehaaed  bj 
tta  union  with  tha  body. 

1  Plato,  Timsoa,  pp.  43  B,  M  D. 
"■-'-  guppoeei  an  et;mologlca]  oon- 
betwean  m!ir»init  aod  lUn-, 
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satioii  began.  But  all  Aese  irregular  movements,  and  violent 
multifarious  agitations,  checked  or  disturbed  the  regular  rota- 
tions of  the  immortal  soul  in  the  cranium,  perverting  the 
arithmetical  proportion,  and  harmony  belonging  to  them.  The 
rotations  of  the  Circles  of  Same  and  Diverse  were  made  to 
convey  false  and  foolish  affirmation.  The  soul  became  utterly 
destitute  of  intelligence,  on  being  first  joined  to  the  body,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards.^  But  in  the  course  of  time  the 
violence  of  these  disturbing  currents  abates,  so  that  the  ro- 
tations of  the  Circles  in  the  head  can  take  place  with  more 
quiet  and  regularity.  The  man  then  becomes  more  and  more 
intelligent  If  subjected  to  good  education  and  discipline,  he 
will  be  made  gradually  sound  and  whole,  free  from  corruption: 
but  if  he  neglect  this  precaution,  his  life  remains  a  lame  one, 
and  he  returns  back  to  Hades  incomplete  and  unprofitable.' 

The  Qods,  when  they  undertook  the  fabrication  of  the  body, 
^^  foresaw  the  inconvenience  of  allowing  the  head — with 

imn  is  its  intelligent  rotations,  and  with  the  immortal  soul 

™235body°  enclosed  in  it — ^to  roll  along  the  ground,  unable  to 
get  over  a  height,  or  out  of  a  hollow.*  Accord- 
ingly they  mounted  it  upon  a  tall  body ;  with  arms 
and  legs  as  instruments  of  movement,  support,  and 
defence.  They  caused  the  movements  to  be  gene- 
rally directed  forward  and  not  backward  ;  since  front 
is  more  honourable  and  more  commanding  than  rear.  For  the 
same  reason,  they  placed  the  face,  with  the  organs  of  sense, 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  head.  Within  the  eyes,  they  planted 
that  variety  of  fire  which  does  not  bum,  but  is  called  light, 
homogeneous  with  the  light  without  We  are  enabled  to  see 
in  the  daytime,  because  the  light  within  our  eyes  pours  out 
through  the  centre  of  them,  and  commingles  with  the  light 
without  The  two,  being  thus  confounded  together,  transmit 
movements  from  every  object  which  they  touch,  through  the 
eye  inward  to  the  soul;  and  thus  bring  about  the  sensa- 
tion of  sight     At  night  no  vision  takes  place:  because  the 

« 
^  1  Plato,  Ttmsns,  p.  44  B.    50!  ^ca        >  Plato,  TinuBos,  ^.  44  D-R.    Iv  oZv 
6\l   wdyra^  ravra  ra  irotfif/Aara  rvr  <ear*    ^  KvAtrfiotJfuror  <«-t  yqc,  v^  re  cat 
apxi^Tt  acovT^^vy^  vtyvrrot  rb  irpMrov,    ^oBti  vamSawik  ix^^Vl^t  a^^P^*  ^(^  ficr 


— «lx  varie 
ties  of 
motion— 
OTganaof 
sense. 
Vision- 
Light 


oray  eU  ow^ui  i¥6*$ig  ^»nfr<$r. 
s  Plato,  Tinueus,  p.  44  C. 


avTif  rovro  k«1  fvwopiav  cSoo'oy. 
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VISION  AND  LIGHT. 
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light  from  the  interior  of  our  eyes,  even  when  it  still  comes 
out,  finds  no  cognate  light  in  the  air  \vithout,  and  thus  becomes 
extinguished  in  the  darkness.  All  the  light  within  the  eye 
would  thus  have  been  lost,  if  the  Qods  had  not  provided  a 
protection:  they  contrived  the  eyelids  which  drop  and  shut 
up  the  interior  light  within.  This  light,  being  prevented  from 
egress,  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  interior  system,  and  tran- 
quillises  the  movements  within  so  as  to  bring  on  sleep :  with- 
out dreams,  if  all  the  movements  are  quenched — with  dreams, 
corresponding  to  the  movements  which  remain  if  there  are  any 
such.^ 

Such  are  the  auxiliary  causes  (continues  PlatoX  often  mis- 
taken by  others  for  principal  causes,  which  the  Gods  p^^^^ 
employed  to  bring  about  sight    In  themselves,  they  admnSfes 
have  no  regularity  of  action:    for  nothing  can  be  SewSng."* 
regular  in  action  without  mind  and  intelligence.*   But  S**®'7?". 
the  most  important  among  all  the  advantages  of  sight  rotaUon  of 
is,  that  it  enables  us  to  observe  and  study  the  rotations  ^^  Kosmo*. 
of  the  Eosmos  and  of  the  sidereal  and  planetary  bodies.    It  is  the 
observed  rotations  of  da3r8,  months,  and  years,  which  impart  to  us 
the  ideas  of  time  and  number,  and  enable  us  to  investigate  the 
universe.     Hence  we  derive   philosophy,  the  greatest  of  all 
blessings.    Hence  too  we  learn  to  apply  the  celestial  rotations  as 
a  rule  and  model  to  amend  the  rotations  of  intelligence  in  our 


1  Plato,  Tinueus,  p.  45.  The  theory 
of  Tisloii  here  ffiTen  by  Plato  is  in- 
terettiiig.  A  weory,  similar  in  the 
main,  had  been  proponnded  by  Empe- 
doklM  before  nim.  AristoteL  De 
Senso,  p.  487  b.  ;  Theophrast.  De 
Senso,  cap.  6-9,  p.  88  of  Philipson's 
(YAi|  'Ai^pttvint.  Aristotle  himself 
impugns  the  theory.  It  is  reported 
ana  discnssed  in  Galen,  De  Hippo- 
oatis  et  Platonis  Dogmat  Til  6,  6, 
p.  619  seaa.  ed.  KUhn. 

The  different  theories  of  rision 
among  the  ancient  philosophers  an- 
terior to  Aristotle  are  thus  enumerated 
by  B.  H.  Ton  Baumhaaer(DeSententiis 
Veterom  Philoeophoram  Oneoorum 
de  Visn,  Lnmine,  et  Coloribns,  Utrecht, 
1843,  p.  137) :— "  De  videndi  modo  tres 
apad  antiqaos  primarias  theorias  in- 
venimus :  et  primam  quidem,  emana- 
tione  lacis  ex  ocolis  ad  corpora  externa, 


ejosque  reflexu  ad  ocnlos  (Pythagorei, 
Alcmseon):  alteram  emanationibas  e 
corporibus,  qas  per  ocolos  velati  per 
canales  ad  animumpenetrent(Eleaticl, 
Heraditus,  Oorgias):  qoam  sententiam 
Anaxagoras  et  Dic^enes  ApoUoniatea 
eatenns  mataront,  quod  dicerent  pupU- 
1am  quasi  speculam  esse  qnod  imagines 
acceptas  ad  animum  rejiciat.  Tertia 
theoria,  orta  6  ooqjonctione  duarom 
priorom,  stataebat  tarn  ex  oculis  qnam 
e  corporibus  emanationes  fieri,  et  am- 
barum  illarum  concursu  visum  effid. 
qnum  conformata  imago  per  meatus  ad 
animum  perreniat  QSmpedocles,  Pro- 
tagoras. Plato).  Huic  sententin  etiam 
Democritus  annumerari  potest;  qui 
eam  planft  secundum  materiam,  ut 
dicunt,  exposuit" 

The  theory  of  Plato  is  described  in 
the  same  treatise,  pp.  106-112. 

s  Plato,  Timieus,  p.  46  D-B. 


<ywii  cnmiuni— flinee  tlie  fint  are  rtgnlar  and  viienin^  wluk  the 
second  are  disordalj  and  cbangefiiL-  It  was  lor  the  like 
purpose,  in  riew  to  tiie  promotian  of  philoBoph j«  thai  die  Qcds 
gSTe  us  Toice  and  hearing.  Both  diaeoone  and  mnaical  hannony 
are  j'M^^wtiAl  for  this  pczpoee.  Hannonr  and  zhythm  are  presents 
to  nS|  bvm  the  Muses,  not,  ss  men  now  enqiloj  them,  fior  nnre- 
flecting  pleasure  and  recreaticHi — bat  for  Uie  same  purpose  of 
regulating  and  attuning  the  disorderij  n^lataons  of  the  soul,  and 
of  ooRccting  the  ungraceful  and  unmeasured  morements  natoial 
to  the  bodT.« 

At  this  point  of  the  exposition,  the  Platonic  Tinueus  breaks  off 
Tb« Km-  the  thread,  and  takes  upa new  oommenoemenL  Thus 
dSni  o/"^  far  (he  sajs)  we  hare  proceeded  in  explaining  the 
joiiAMtfoo  part  of  Beason  or  Intelligenee  in  the  fisbiication  of 
uidKecw-  the  Kosmos.  We  must  now  exjdain  the  part  of 
favT^bL  ^®<^^^^  •  ^  ^  genesis  of  the  Koamos  results  from 
aadtempble  oo-operation  of  the  twa  'Bj  neceesity  (as  has  been 
«„Bot  said  before)  Plato  means  random,  indeterminate, 
l"^n^v«.  chaotic,  pre-existent,  spontaneity  of  movement  or 
force  :  spontaneity  (^  wXaw^furfi  ahia)  upon  which  Reason  works 
bj  persuasion  up  to  a  certain  pcnnt,  prevailing  upon  it  to  sub- 
mit to  some  degree  of  fixity  and  regularity.'  Timaefus  had 
described  the  body  of  the  Eosmos  as  being  constructed  by  the 
Demiurgus  out  of  the  four  elements ;  thus  assuming  fire,  air, 
earth,  water,  as  pre-existent  But  he  now  corrects  himaolf^  and 
tells  us  that  such  assumption  is  unwarranted.  We  must  (he 
remarks)  give  a  better  and  fuller  explanation  of  the  Kosmos.  No 
one  of  these  four  elements  is  either  primordial,  or  permanently 
distinct  and  definite  in  iteeUl 

The  only  primordial  reality  is,  an  indeterminate,  all-recipient 
fimdamentum :  having  no  form  or  determination  of  its  own,  but 
capable  of  receiving  any  form  or  determination  from  without 

In  the  second  explanation  now  given  by  Plato  of  the  Koamos 
l^jnu  or  and  its  genesis,  he  assumes  this  invisible /viuiasiMiihim 
Matem        (which  he  had  not  assumed  before)  as  *^  the  mother 

1  Plato,  "nnuras,  pp.  47  B-C,  90  C        kaSc   rein,  putacaluistiic  the  foac- 
s  PUto,  Tinunu,  p.  47  D-E.    ^Hm^    tkms  and  attribates  of  the  different 
ii«ri«  .  .  .  ^v«L^uix(K  v«*  Mevtf^wr  i*i«T**,  •    Gods  and  Goddesses. 

He»  we  see  PUto.  m  the  usual  Hel        »«*to.Tim»w.  p.  »3  A. 
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or  none  of  all  generation ".    He  assumes,  besides,  the  ^^^™*^ 
eternal  Forms  or  Ideas,  to  act  upon  it  and  to  bestow  the  Ele- 
determination  or  quality.      These  forms  fulfil  the  "^52?  or 
office  of  father:    tiie  offspring  of  the  two  is — the  B«ceptiTity. 
generated,  concrete,  visible,  objects,^  imitations  of  the  Forms  or 
ideas,  begotten  out  of  this  moUier.    How  the  Ideas  act  upon  the 
Materia  Prima,  Plato  cannot  well  explain :  but  each  Form  stamps 
an  imitation  or  copy  of  itself  upon  portions  of  the  common 

But  do  there  really  exist  any  such  Forms  or  IdeaB — as  Fire 
f€T  ttt  the  Generic  Fire — ^Water  per  <e,  the  Generic  Water, 
invisible  and  intangible)'  Or  is  this  mere  unfounded  speech) 
Does  there  exist  nothing  really  anywhere,  beyond  the  visible 
objects  which  we  see  and  touch  %  * 

We  must  assume  (says  Plato,  after  a  certain  brief  argument 
which  he  himself  does  not  regard  as  quite  complete)  the  Forms  or 
Ideas  of  Fire,  Air,  Water,  Earth,  as  distinct  and  self-existent, 
eternal,  indestructible,  unchangeable — neither  visible  nor  tan- 
gible, but  apprehended  by  Reason  or  Intellect  alone — ^neither 
receiving  anything  else  iiom,  without,  nor  themselves  moving 
to  anything  else.  Distinct  from  these — images  of  these,  and 
bearing  the  same  name — are  the  sensible  objects  called  Fire, 
Water,  &c.— K)bjects  of  sense  and  opinion — always  in  a  state  of 
transition — generated  and  destroyed,  but  always  generated  in 
some  place  and  destroyed  out  of  some  place.    There  is  to  be 

^  Plato,  TlmsBiu,  p.  51  A.    riir  rov  Tinueos  than  in  the  Ph»drcii.     Bat 

Ycyor6To«  ^pvrov  col  winrrmt  olo^rov  this  will  not  be  found  borne  out  if  we 

iLifr^M  KoI  vvo3oxifr.  look  at  Pluednu,  p.  247,  where  the 

s  Plato,  Tlmsos,  pp.  60-6L    60  C :  affirmation  is  quite  ae  peremptory  as 

rvvM^rra  air'  avrAr  TJp^vov  rtvk  ivv  that  in  the  Tun«as ;  correlaong  too, 

^aoTov  ffoi  tfovfuurrtfv.    61  A:ai^paror  as  it  does  in  the  Tinueos,  with  Nov* 

ciMf  Tt  ical  dfiop^ov,  irovdcx/f.  M«Ta>  as  the  contemplating  subject    Indeed 

kaftfiivov    Si    ^vopwrara    frp  the  point  may  be  Mid  to  be  affirmed 

rov  voifTov  Koi,  hwakur&rarov.  more  positiTCuy  in  the  Phaedrus,  be- 

s  Plato,  TlmsBUB,  p.  61 C.  cause  the  vvepovpdLvtot  r6rof  is  as- 

4  Ueberweg.  in  a  learned  Disserta-  signed  to  the  Ideas,   while  in    the 

tkm,  Ueber  die  Platonische  Weltseele  TunKas  all  rtirof  or  local  existence  is 

(pp.  62-63),  seeks  to  establish  a  greater  denied  to  them  (p.  52  B-C).     Sensible 

cUstinction    between    the    Phsdxus,  objects  are  presented  in  the  Phiedrus 

Phndon,  and  Timsus,  in  respect  to  as  faint  resemblances  of  the  archetjr- 

ihe  way  in  which  Plato  affirms  the  pal  Ideas  (p.  250  C),  just  as  they  are  m 

separate  substantiality  of  Ideas,  than  the  Timnus :  on  the  other  hand,  rb 

the  language  of  the  dialogues  war*  luraXofifiavtiv  rov   vtrfrov   occurs    in 

rants.    He  contends  that  the  separate  the  Timieus  (p.  51  A},  equivalent  to 

substantiality  of  the  Platonic  Ideas  rb  /icrexcii',   which  Ueberweg  states 

is  more  peremptorily  affirmed  in  the  to  be  discontinued. 
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aeatimed,  besides,  distinct  from  tlte  two  preceding—M  a  third 
fundamentum—the  plat*  ot  receptacle  in  which  these  images  ore 
localised,  generated,  and  nuned  up.  Thda  place,  or  formless 
primitive  receplivitj,  is  indesbnctible,  bat  oat  of  all  reach  of 
sense,  and  difficult  to  belieTc  in,  inasmuch  as  it  is  onlj  accessible 
by  a  spurious  sort  of  latiocinatiou. ' 
Anterior  to  the  consbvction  of  the  Koamos,  the  Forms  or 
Ideaa  of  the  four  elements  bad  alread;  begun  to  act 
upon  this  primitive  recipient  or  receptacle,  but  in  a 
^^J^.  confused  and  irregular  way.  Neither  of  the  four  could 
ticm  by  the  imprem  itself  in  a  special  and  definite  manner :  thu« 
^^  were  some  vestigea  of  each,  but  each  was  incomplete  : 
all  were  in  stir  and  agitation,  jet  without  any  measure  or  fixed 
rule.  Thick  and  heavy,  however,  were  tending  to  separate  from 
thin  and  light,  and  each  particle  thus  tending  to  occupy  a  place 
of  its  own.*  In  this  condition  (the  primordial  moving  chaos  of 
the  poeta  and  earlier  pbilosophers),  things  were  found  by  the 
DemiuTguB,  when  he  nnderbrak  to  construiit  the  Koemc«.  There 
waa  no  ready  made  Fire,  Water,  &c  (as  Plato  had  aasiuned  at  the 
opening  of  the  Tinueus),  but  an  agitated  imbroglio  of  all,  with 
the  portiona  tending  to  separate  from  each  other,  and  to  ag- 
glomerate each  in  a  place  of  its  own.  The  Demiurgus  brought 
these  four  elements  out  of  confneion  into  definite  bodies  and 
i^ular  movements.  He  gave  to  each  a  body,  constructed  upon 
the  most  beautiful  proportions  of  arithmetic  and  geometij,  as  far 
aa  iJiis  was  possible.* 

Beapecting  such  proportions,  the  theory  which  Plato  here  lays 
QMmctricai  '^^'^  ^  admitted  by  himself  to  be  a  novel  one  ;  bat  it 
theoy  o(  ia  doubtlesa  borrowed,  with  more  or  leaa  modification, 
on-  from  the  Pythagoreans.     Every  solid  body  is  cir- 

--   -         *«>'    •**    f^l*    TTf    Sfx^f^*^    Klir^nv^ 

...     r    liirftaii^    nri    18  C. 

■^iife.'TSi™,  f,.  l.-n.     B  »:    JS"^  "J*  P;  "f     •'.•^ 

SllxZl^.'ili^.if^  ttt^tS^'t"'jJi'-t'    "9Sl«lith«bn»tliwl>  parruliiic  all 
M^tiT^^^    'J^lLSLiii^r    th«TiiiliBn»-ooiiitanaion_lhfl^itt«ad 
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camacribed  by  plane  surfaces :  every  plane  surface  is  ^¥°^^ 
composed  of  triangles :  all  triangles  are  generated  out  reruUr 
of  two — the  right-angled  isoskeles  triangle — and  the  ■°"**** 
right-angled  scalene  or  oblong  triangle.  Of  this  oblong  there 
are  infinite  varieties :  but  the  most  beautiful  is  a  right-angled 
triangle,  having  the  hypotenuse  twice  as  long  as  the  lesser  of 
the  two  other  sides.^  From  this  sort  of  oblong  triangle  are 
generated  the  tetrahedron  or  pyramid — the  octahedron — and 
the  eikoeihedron :  from  the  equilateral  triangle  is  generated 
the  cube.  The  cube,  as  the  most  stable  and  solid,  was  assigned 
by  the  Demiurgus  for  the  fimdamental  structure  of  earth :  the 
pyramid  for  that  of  fire  :  the  octahedron  for  that  of  air :  the 
eikoeihedron  for  that  of  water.  The  purpose  was  that  the  four 
should  be  in  continuous  geometrical  proportion :  as  Fire  to  Air, 
so  Air  to  Water :  as  Air  to  Water,  so  Water  to  Earth.  Lastly, 
the  Dodekahedron  was  assigned  as  the  basis  of  structure  for  the 
spherical  Kosmoe  itself  or  universe.*  Upon  this  arrangement 
each  of  the  three  elements — fire,  water,  air — ^passes  into  the 
other ;  being  generated  from  the  same  radical  triangle.  But 
earth  does  not  pass  into  either  of  the  three  (nor  either  of  these 
into  earth),  being  generated  from  a  different  radical  triangle. 
The  pyramid,  as  thin,  sharp,  and  cutting,  was  assigned  to  fire 

1  Plato,  TimaBQs,  pp.  68-64.    5S  C :  ed.   2nd.     There  is  tome   ohscaritr 

Mti  KAy^  anAovf.  about  it     In  the  EpinomiB  (p.  961  C) 

SThat  Plato  intended,  by  this  Plato  gives  the  iCther  as  a  fifth 
elaborate  geometrical  constracUon.  to  element,  besides  the  four  commonly 
arrive  at  a  continuous  geometrical  known  and  recited  in  the  Timreus. 
proportion  between  the  four  elements,  It  appears  that  Philolaus,  as  well  as 
he  IMb  VLB  (p.  32  A-B),  adding  the  Xenokrates,  conceived  the  Dodeka- 
aaaUfying  woras  koB'  otok  j|r  6v¥aT6y.  hedronas  the  structural  form  of  iEther 
M.  Boeckh,  however  (De  Platonici  (Schol.  ad  Aristot  Physic,  p.  427, 
Corporis  Mnndani  Fabric^,  pp.  viii.-  a.  16,  Brandis):  and  Xenokrates  ex- 
zztLx  has  shown  that  the  geometrical  pressly  says,  that  Plato  himself  re- 
proportion  cannot  be  properly  con-  cognised  it  as  such.  Zeller  dissents 
dnoed  from  the  premisses  assumed  by  from  this  view,  and  thinks  that  noth- 
Plato :—  *'  Platoms  elementorum  doc-  ing  more  is  meant  than  the  implica- 
trlaam  et  parum  sibi  constare,  neqne  tion,  that  the  I>odekahedron  can 
omnibos  nnmeris  absolutam  esse,  immo  have  a  sphere  described  round  it 
moltis  inoommodis  laborare,  et  divini  more  reaaily  than  any  of  the  other 
Ingenii  Ituui  magis  quam  discipline  figures  named. 
Mveritatl  ormnem  debere  fettebunur ;  Opponents  of  Plato  remarked  that 
nee  profun£orem  et  abstrusiorem  he  KortiioBiitiAructvaaTo  r^v  ^ua-ic, 
natnne  cognitionem  in  e4  sitam  esse  SchoL  ad  Aristot  Metaph.  A.  086, 
muq»icabimur— in  quem  errorem  etiam  b.  23,  p.  630,  Brandis.  Aristotle 
Joh.  Keplerus,  summi  ingenii  homo,  devotes  nimself  in  manjr  places  to  the 
inddit".  refutation  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  on 

Beepecting  the  Dodekahedron,  see  this  point;  see  De  Coelo,  ilL  8,  906-807. 

Zeller,  Qescb.  der  Philos.  iL  p.  513,  and  elsewhere. 

4—16 
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as  the  quickest  and  most  piercing  of  the  four  elements:  the 
cube  as  most  solid  and  difficult  to  move,  was  allotted  to  earth, 
the  stationary  element  Fire  was  composed  of  pyramids  of 
different  size,  yet  each  too  small  to  be  visible  by  itself  and 
becoming  visible  only  when  grouped  togetiier  in  masses:  the 
earth  was  composed  of  cubes  of  different  size,  each  invisible 
from  smallness :  the  other  elements  in  like  manner,  each  from 
its  respective  solid,^  in  exact  proportion  and  harmony,  as  &r  as 
Necessity  could  be  persuaded  to  tolerate.  All  the  five  regular 
solids  were  thus  employed  in  the  configuration  and  structure  of 
the  Kosmos.' 

Such  was  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  four  so-called  elemental 
bodies.'  Of  each  of  the  four,  there  are  diverse  species  or  varie- 
ties :  and  that  which  distinguishes  one  variety  of  the  same  ele- 
ment from  another  variety  is,  that  the  constituent  triangles, 
though  all  similar,  are  of  different  magnitudes.  The  diversity  of 
these  combinations,  though  the  primary  triangles  are  similar,  is 
infinite  :  the  student  of  Nature  must  follow  it  out,  to  obtain  any 
probable  result 

Plato  next  enumerates  the  several  varieties  of  each  element — 
fire,  water,  earth."  He  then  proceeds  to  mention  the 
of  each  attributes,  properties,  affections,  &c.,  of  each  :  which 
element.  Yie  characterises  as  essentially  relative  to  a  sentient 
Subject :  nothing  being  absolute  except  the  constituent  geome- 
trical figures.  Tou  cannot  describe  these  attributes  (he  says) 
without  assuming  (what  has  not  yet  been  described)  the  sensi- 


1  PlAto,  Timjeus,  p.   60  C.     Sirmrcp  KonipiBfuia't  rote  ^cvoucyoic    r^mpox 

4    n$f    'Ayaym^     CKOv<ra    mtotfetou    r«  <ni§ULax  rijr  wifiwrmv  owLay^  irdyv  iiiv 

9V(riC  vvtiKt.  Xoftirpwf  leal  ^tAo&»pMf  ng  ^v<m  xpiHr«- 

<  Plato,  TimniU,  pp.  66-56.  fMrof,  u.^  ovyttitw  MSrcov  rofio9c> 

*  Plato,    Tinueas,    p.     67    C.       8<ra  rciyoci^vatoAoyovrrayrd  li 

<ucpara  icoi  irpwra  tnifuira.  r^f6v4r<«»f  avTi|f  c^Krropccr. 

The  Platoniflt  AttUnii  (ap.   Base-  This  last  precept  ia  what  we  are  car- 

biiun.  Praep.  Et.  xt.  7)  blames  Aristotle  prised  to  read  in  a  Platonist  of  the 

for  dissenting  from  Plato  on  this  point,  third  oentory  B.C.    '*  When  you  are 

and  for  recognising  the  celestial  matter  philosophising  upon  Nature,  do  not 

as  a  fifth  essence  distinct  from  the  four  lay  down   the  law,  bat  search  oat 

elements.     Plato  (he  says)  followed  the  real  facts  of  Natara."    It  is  truly 

both    anterior    traditions    and    self-  Baconian:   it  is  justly  applicable  as 

erident  sense  (rn  wtpi  avra  it^apyti^)  a  caution  to  Aristotle,  against  whom 

in  admitting  only  the  four  elements,  Attikus  directs  it:  but  it  Is  still  more 

and  in  regarding  all  things  as  either  eminently  applicable  to  Plato,  against 

compounoa  or  varieties  of  these.  But  whom  he  does  not  direct  it. 
Aristotle,  thinking  to  malce  parade  of  *  Plato,  Tinueus,  p.  67  D. 
superior  philosophical  sagacity,  vpoa>        *  Plato,  Timieus,  pp.  68-61 C. 
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tive  or  mortal  aoal,  to  which  they  are  relative.^  ABsumiug  this 
providonallj,  Plato  gives  account  of  Hot  and  Cold,  Hard  and 
Soft)  Heavy  and  Lights  Rough  and  Smooth,  &c.'  Then  he 
describes,  firsts  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  common  to 
the  whole  body — ^next  those  of  the  special  senses,  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  touch.'  These  descriptions  are  very  curious  and 
interesting.  I  am  compelled  to  pass  them  over  by  want  of 
space,  and  shall  proceed  to  the  statements  respecting  the  two 
mortal  souls  and  the  containing  organism — ^which  belong  to  a 
vein  more  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  Platonic  dialogues. 

The  Demiurgus,  after  having  constructed  the  entire  Kosmos, 
together  with  the  generated  Qods,  as  well  as  Neces-  congtme- 
dty  would  permit — ^imposed  upon  these  Qods  the  tionofnMua 
task  of  constructing  Man :  the  second  best  of  the  four  by  iSn^ 
varieties  of  animals  whom  he  considered  it  necessary  2j5Jf  tSS" 
to  include  in  the  Kosmos.    He  furnished  to  them  as  seoondarj 

Gkxu. 

a  basis  an  immortal  rational  soul  (diluted  renmant  Triple  SoaL 


1  Pl&to,  TtnuBiia,  p.  61  C-D.  IlAwror 
|Ur  oiv  vv«£pxcir  alar9n<nv  ttl  roti 
AcvofUrocf  (ydi^mv)  oci*  vofuAt  M 
mti  rmi¥  vtpl  ir^lpiea  yivtaxv,  ^rvxiff  Tt 
tovr  0rwr6w,  0&rw  SieAi|AvtfafMv.  ^ry* 
X^v«(  M  ovT«  ravra  x*'P^  *^  **P^ 
rd  W90^|^lar9.  8<ra  atir^i^uci,  ojrr'  iKttva 
&f€v  TOiJTMr  ivyari  ixatrnt  Acx^aroi* 
rh  ik  Iva  9XcMr  ov  dvvartfr.  xvo» 
9rt4o9  mi  wpirtpov  Mtcdo,  ri  i*  d<rrcfl« 
vvorttftfrra  hripiiuv  avtftf.  *Ira  ovr 
jfi|f  rk  waB^iutr«i^  A/yifrcu  Tot(  yivtvw. 
ivrm  wp&rtpa  ^liZv  ri  vcpl  OMfUi  cm 
^mnvopra. 

'Plato,  Tim.  pp.  es^  B.  Demo- 
kritas  Bppeun  to  hare  held  on  this 
point  an  opinion  approaching  to  that 
of  Plato.  See  Democr.  Frag.  ed.  Mnl- 
lach,  pp.  204-216 :  Aristot.  Metaph.  A. 
p.  066,  b.  16 ,  De  Senso,  a  0246 ; 
Seztoa  Empiric  adT.  Math.  TiL  136. 

IIcpl  fiir  oSr  fiaf>4of  leal  icoi^ov  col 
vcAiipov  «al  luXaKoVf  kv  rovroif  A^ 
pt^tii — ntv  y  aXKuv  oitrBifrmv  ov6«Mf 
•troi  ^ii9X9,  aXkk  tranrra  w^iBii  r^ 
olo^ifoviK  oAAoiovft^Kiif.  We  may 
remark  that  Plato  includes  hardness 
and  softness,  the  different  Tarieties  of 
reaistanoe,  among  the  seoondarj  or 
relatiTO  qoalities  of  matter ;  all  that 
he  seems  to  conceive  as  absolute  are 
extension  and  figure,  the  geometrical 
conception  of  matter.  In  the  riew  of 
most  modem  philosophers,  resistance  is 
considered  as  the  most  ooTiooaly  and 


undeniably  aJbnliUe  of  all  the  attri* 
butes  of  matter,  as  that  which  serves 
to  prore  that  matter  itself  is  absolute. 
Dr.  Johnson  refuted  the  doctrine  of 
Berkeley  by  knocking  a  stick  against 
the  ground ;  and  a  smiilar  refutation 
is  adopted  in  words  by  Beid  and 
Stewart  (see  Mill's  System  of  Logic, 
Book  rt  ad  finem.  also  Book  L  ch.  8, 
s.  7-8).  To  me  the  fact  appealed  to 
by  Johnson  appears  an  evidence  in 
hivour  of  Berkeley's  theory  rather  than 
against  it.  Ilie  Resistant  (6  «rap<yc( 
9po<rPokiiv  ffol  cira^qv  riro,  PlaM. 
Sophist,  p.  246  A)  can  be  understood 
only  as  a  correlate  of  something  which 
is  resisted :  the  fact  of  sense  called 
Resistance  is  an  indivisible  fact,  in- 
volving the  implication  of  the  two. 
In  the  first  instance  it  is  the  resLst- 
anoe  experienced  to  our  own  motiona 
(A.  Bain,  The  Senses  and  the  Intel- 
lect, p.  91,  8rd  edX  and  thus  involves 
the  feeling  of  our  own  spontaneous 
muscular  energy. 

The  Tlmseus  of  Plato  is  not  noticed 
by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  his  very  learned 
and  instructive  Dissertation  on  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  Qualities  of 
Body  (notes  to  his  edition  of  Reid's 
Works,  p.  826),  though  it  bears  upon 
his  point  more  than  the  Thesetdtas, 
whidi  be  mentions. 

s  Plato,  TimsBUs,  pp.  65-60  E. 
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^**J_^  from  the  bouI  of  the  Kosmos) ;  with  which  they  were 
fn  the  body,  directed  to  combine  two  mortal  souls  and  a  body.^ 
They  executed  their  task  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
admitted.  They  were  obliged  to  include  in  the  mortal  souls 
pleasure  and  pain,  audacity  and  fear,  anger,  hope,  appetite, 
sensation,  &c,  with  all  the  concomitant  mischiefB.  By  such 
uncongenial  adjuncts  the  immortal  rational  soul  was  unavoid- 
ably defiled.  The  constructing  Gods  however  took  care  to 
de£le  it  as  little  as  possible.'  They  reserved  the  head  as  a 
separate  abode  for  the  immortal  soul :  planting  the  mortal  soul 
i^art  from  it  in  the  trunk,  and  establishing  the  neck  as  an 
isthmus  of  separation  between  the  two.  Again  the  mortal  soul 
was  itself  not  single  but  double :  including  two  divisions,  a 
better  and  a  worse.  The  Gk)ds  kept  the  two  parts  separate ; 
placing  the  better  portion  in  the  thoracic  cavity  nearer  to  the 
head,  and  the  worse  portion  lower  down,  in  the  abdominal 
cavity :  the  two  being  divided  from  each  other  by  the  dia- 
phragm, built  across  the  body  as  a  wall  of  partition :  just  as  in  a 
dwelling-house,  the  apartments  of  the  women  are  separated 
from  those  of  the  men.  Above  the  diaphragm  and  near  to  the 
neck,  was  planted  the  energetic,  courageous,  contentious,  soul ; 
so  placed  as  to  receive  orders  easily  from  the  head,  and  to  aid 
the  rational  soul  in  keeping  under  constraint  the  mutinous  soul 
of  appetite,  which  was  planted  below  the  diaphragm.*  The 
immortal  soul  *  was  fastened  or  anchored  in  the  brain,  the  two 
mortal  souls  in  the  line  of  the  spinal  marrow  continuous  with 
the  brain :  which  line  thus  formed  the  thread  of  connection 
between  the  three.  The  heart  was  established  as  an  outer 
fortress  for  the  exercise  of  influence  by  the  immortal  soul  over 
the  other  two.  It  was  at  the  same  time  made  the  initial  point 
of  the  veins, — the  fountain  from  whence  the  current  of  blood 
proceeded  to  pass  forcibly  through  the  veins  roimd  to  all  parts 
of  the  body.  The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  when 
the  rational  soul  denounces  some  proceeding  as  wrong  (either 
on  the  part  of  others  without,  or  in  the  appetitive  soul  within), 

1  Plato,  Tlmseua,  p.  09  C.  9tfi6iuvo<  fuaivtiv  ro  tfciov,  o  re  |d^  «a<ra 

S  Plato,  Tim.  p.  69   D.      $vyKtp<ura-  ^v  avaymi,  &C. 
tuvoi    r'     avToL    AyayKoUts     rb     SviiTbp         >  Plato,  Tinueoa,  pp.  09*70. 
ytfroc    ^wMciray.      xal    6U    ravra    &i)         *  Plato,  Tinwas,  p.  7S  B-D. 
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it  may  stimulate  an  ebullition  of  anger  in  the  heart,  and  may 
transmit  from  thence  its  exhortations  and  threats  through  the 
many  small  blood  channels  to  all  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  body  : 
which  may  thus  be  rendered  obedient  everywhere  to  the  orders 
of  our  better  nature.^ 

In  such  ebullitions  of  anger,  as  weU  as  in  moments  of  immi- 
nent  danger,   the   heart  leaps  violently,  becoming  puneUoiia 
overheated  and  distended  by  excess  of  fire.     The  ofthebeait 
Qods  foresaw  this,  and  provided  a  safeguard  against  Thoxa!^^ 
it  by  placing  the  lungs  close  at  hand  with  the  wind-   "^^ 
pipe  and  tnu^hea.    The  lungs  were  constructed  soft  and  full  of 
internal  pores  and  cavities  like  a  sponge ;  without  any  blood,' — 
but  receiving,  instead  of  blood,  botii  the  air  inspired  tiirough  the 
trachea,  and  the  water  swallowed  to  quench  thirst    Being  thus 
always  cool,  and  soft  like  a  cushion,  the  lungs  received  and 
deadened  the  violent  beating  and  leaping  of  the  heart ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  cooled  down  its  excessive  heat,  and  rendered 
it  a  more  equable  minister  for  the  orders  of  reason.' 

The  third  or  lowest  soul,  of  appetite  and  nutrition,  was  placed 

between  the  diaphragm  and  the  naveL    This  region    .^^     .    . 

r  ^v     v  J  7^       -i.  Ti-  r  Abdominal 

of  the  body  was  set  apart  like  a  manger  for  con-   Soai— diffl. 

taining  necessary  food  :  and  the  appetitive  soul  was  ^^J^^ 

tied  up  to  it  like  a  wild  beast ;  indispensable  indeed  [S"^^""  ^' 

for  the  continuance  of  the  race,  yet  a  troublesome 

adjunct,  and  therefore  placed  afar  off,  in  order  that  its  bellowings 

might  disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  deliberations  of  the  rational 

soul  in  the  cranium,  for  the  good  of  the  whole.    The  Qods  knew 

that  this  appetitive  soul  would  never  listen  to  reason,  and  that 

it  must  be  kept  under  subjection  altogether  by  the  influence  of 

phantoms  and    imagery.      They  provided  an  agency  for  this 

purpose  in  the  liver,  which  they  placed  close  upon  the  abode  of 

the  appetitive  souL^    They  made  the  liver  compact,  smooth,  and 

1  Plato,  TinuBos,  p.  70  B-C.  affirms  that  the  lunn  hare  more  blood 

s  Plato,  TimflBOB,  p.  70  G.    r^r  rod  in  them  than  any  ox  the  other  Tiaoera 

wkt^ftoro^    'Mom   ^Kt^vrcvcrar,    npurrov  ^istor.  Animal,  i.  17.  p.  496,  b.  1<8 ; 

liiw  iiakai^  Kol  ava*fu>v,   ctra    <n{pay  De  Respiiat.  C.  16,  p.  47o,  a.  18). 

ya%  i¥rb%  «xov<ray  olor  (rir^yyov  Kara*  '  Plaio,  Tinueos,  p.  70. 

Trrfniit.iv9Jt.  4  Plato,  Tlmnus,  p.  71  A.     tMm 

AriBtoUe  notices  tills  opinion  as  held  ik  mnh  wk  Xoyov  p^v  ovre  {vtr^^viv 

by  some  persons  (not  naming  Plato^,  cfwAAev,  eZre  vp  koI  McroAofi/iavoi  rtvbv 

bat    impugns   it  as    erroneous.     Ha  m  rmw  oioBivntVt  ovk  ifi^vnp  oAnf 
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brilliant^  like  a  mirror  reflecting  imagee  : — ^moreoyer,  both  sweet 
and  bitter  on  occasions.  The  Uiooghts  of  the  rational  soul  were 
thus  brought  within  view  of  the  appetitive  soul,  in  the  form  of 
phantoms  or  images  exhibited  on  the  mirror  of  the  liver.  When 
the  rational  soul  is  displeased,  not  only  imagee  corresponding  to 
this  feeling  are  impressed,  but  the  bitter  properties  of  the  liver 
are  all  called  forth.  It  becomes  crompled,  discoloured,  dark  and 
rough ;  the  gall  bladder  \a  compressed ;  the  veins  carrying  the 
blood  are  blocked  up,  and  pain  as  well  as  sickness  arise.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  rational  soul  is  satisfied,  so  as  to  send  forth 
mild  and  complacent  inspirations, — all  this  bitterness  of  the  liver 
is  tranquilUsed,  and  all  its  native  sweetness  called  forth.  The 
whole  structure  becomes  straight  and  smooth ;  and  the  images 
impressed  upon  it  are  rendered  propitious.  It  is  thus  through 
the  Uver,  and  by  means  of  these  images,  that  the  rational  soul 
maintains  -  its  ascendancy  over  the  appetitive  soul ;  either  to 
terrify  and  subdue,  or  to  comfort  and  encourage  it.^ 

Moreover,  the  liver  was  made  to  serve  another  purpose.  It 
Hie  liTer  is  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  prophetic  agency ; 
■Mt  onlie  w^^c^  t^6  Qoda  considered  to  be  indispensable,  as  a 
prophetic  refuge  and  aid  for  the  irrational  department  of  man. 
iSu^on  of  Though  this  portion  of  the  soul  had  no  concern  with 
the  tpleexL  gense  or  reason,  they  would  not  shut  it  out  altogether 
from  some  glimpse  of  truth.  The  revelations  of  prophecy  were 
accordingly  signified  on  the  liver,  for  the  instruction  and  within 
the  easy  view  of  the  appetitive  soul :  and  chiefly  at  periods  when 
the  functions  of  the  rational  soul  are  suspended — either  during 
sleep,  or  disease,  or  fits  of  temporary  ecstasy.  For  no  man  in  his 
perfect  senses  comes  under  the  influence  of  a  genuine  prophetic 
inspiration.  Sense  and  intelligence  are  often  required  to  inter- 
pret prophecies,  and  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  dreams  or 
signs  or  prognostics  of  other  kinds :  but  such  revelations  are 
received  by  men  destitute  of  sense.  To  receive  them,  is  the 
business  of  one  class  of  men  :  to  interpret  them,  that  of  another. 
It  is  a  grave  mistake,  though  often  committed,  to  confound  the 
two.     It  was  in  order  to  furnish  prophecy  to  man,  therefore,  that 

TO  tUktiv  Tikuk  iaoijo  Myuvt  vwh   6i    rovry  S^  0«bf  iwtfiovktvc^ais  wry  t^r  roir 

9l6mK»»v  Kox  ^avTa(rfi.arMv  yvKr6f  n  cat    ^irarof  tZ4ay  ^vvivrqirtv. 

futf  *    ^fwpoy   fuiAi(rra    ^^^vxag^/vrfiiaoiro^         ^  Plato,  TuDKlU,  p.  71  C^. 
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the  Qods  devised  both  the  structure  and  the  place  of  the  liver. 
DuriDg  life,  the  prophetic  indications  are  clearly  marked  upon 
it :  but  after  death  they  become  obscure  and  hard  to  decipher.^ 

The  spleen  was  placed  near  the  liver,  corresponding  to  it  on 
the  left  side,  in  order  to  take  off  from  it  any  impure  or  excessive 
accretions  or  accumulations,  and  thus  to  preserve  it  clean  and 
pure,* 

Such  was  the  distribution  of  the  one  immortal  and  the  two 
mortal  souls,  and  such  the  purposes  by  which  it  was  dictated. 
We  cannot  indeed  (says  Plato)  proclaim  this  with  full  assurance 
as  truth,  unless  the  Qoda  would  confirm  our  declarations.  We 
must  take  the  risk  of  affirming  what  appears  to  us  probable — 
and  we  shall  proceed  with  this  risk  yet  further.'  The  following 
is  the  plan  and  calculation  according  to  which  it  was  becoming 
that  our  remaining  bodily  frame  should  be  put  together. 

The  Qods  foresaw  that  we  should  be  intemperate  in  our  appetite 
for  food  and  drink,  and  that  we  should  thus  bring   j^^^g^^^ 
upon  ourselves  many  diseases  injurious  to  life.    To  ^sStesti- 
mitigate  this  mischie!^  they  provided  us  with  a  great  ^^thaSt" 
length  of  intestinal  canal,  but  twisted  it  round  so  as  fo^  might 
to  occupy  but  a  small  space,  in  the  belly.    All  the   freanently 
food  which  we  introduce  remains  thus  a  long  time  °®®^**^ 
within  us,  before  it  'paaaes  away.    A  greater  interval  elapses 
before  we  need  fresh  supplies  of  food.    If  the  food  passed  away 
speedily,  so  that  we  were  constantly  obliged  to  renew  it»  and 
were  therefore  always  eating — the  human  race  would  be  utterly 
destitute  of  intelligence  and  philosophy.    They  would  be  beyond 
the  controul  of  the  rational  souL^ 

Bone  and  flesh  come  next  to  be  explained.     Both  of  them 
derive  their  origin  from  the  spinal  marrow :  in  which  Bone— fleth 
the  bonds  of  life  are  fastened,  and  soul  is  linked  with  —Marrow, 
body — ^the  root  of  the  human  race.    The  origin  of  the  spinal 
marrow  itself  is  special  and  exceptionaL    Among  the  triangles 

1  Plato,  Heubiu,  pp.  71*72.     71  E:  T6r*  or  pim*  ^uSmk  (8u«rxvpi^o(fM0a*  r6 

iitaybr   8k    cnffuiov,  «««  fuurriiaiv  a^po-  yc  fi^v  eiicbf  iiiuv  tip^trBai  jcot  wv  xal  Irt 

trivn   Bt^   avBpttnCvji   idi^Mctv    ov5«i(  ftSXAov  MfMnwmvm  ii^xivtwtvriov  rb 

yiipiwovt  i^imrai  fuufrucffi  iv94ov  koX  ^avai,  mai  wt^a^m  .  .  .  cic  £i)  AoyKr^iOv 

oAjitfovt.  roiov5«  (vvCorao^ax  fMXtor'  av  ovrb  triw 

>  Plato,  nmnaB,  p.  72  D.  rwv  nptmi. 

^.i?^*?'  Tlin»UB,  p.  72  D-B.    t4  lUy  4  p,^^  Tiin»Bii.  p.  78  A. 
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employed  in  the  construction  of  all  the  four  elements,  the  Qods 
singled  out  the  very  best  of  each  sort  Those  selected  were 
combined  harmoniously  with  each  other,  and  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  spinal  marrow,  as  the  universal  seed  ground 
(iravairtpfjiiav)  for  all  the  human  race.  In  this  marrow  the  Gods 
planted  the  different  sorts  of  souls ;  distributing  and  accom- 
modating the  figure  of  each  portion  of  marrow  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  different  souL  For  that  portion  (called  the  ence- 
phalon,  as  being  contained  in  the  head)  which  was  destined  to 
receive  the  immortal  soul,  they  employed  the  spherical  figure 
and  none  other  :  for  the  remaining  portion,  wherein  the  mortal 
soul  was  to  be  received,  they  employed  a  mixture  of  the  spherical 
and  the  oblong.  All  of  it  together  was  called  by  the  same  name 
marroiVf  covered  and  protected  by  one  continuous  bony  case,  and 
established  as  the  holding  groimd  to  fiisten  the  whole  extent  of 
soul  with  the  whole  extent  of  body.^ 

Plato  next  explains  the  construction  of  ligaments  and  flesh — of 
Nails—  the  mouth,  tongue,  teeth,  and  lips  :  of  hair  and  nails.' 

*^^~  These  last  were  produced  with  a  long-sighted  provi- 
Flants  DTo-  dence  :  for  the  Qods  foresaw  that  the  lower  Animi^lft 
nut^on'of  would  be  produced  from  the  degeneration  of  man, 
nukiL  and  that  to  them  nails  and  claws  would  be  absolutely 

indispensable  :  accordingly,  a  sketch  or  rudiment  of  nails  was 
introduced  into  the  earliest  organisation  of  man.'  Nutrition 
being  indispensable  to  man,  the  Gbds  produced  for  this  purpose 
plants  (trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  &c) — with  a  nature  cognate  to  that 
of  man,  but  having  only  the  lowest  of  the  three  human  souls.^ 
They  then  cut  ducts  and  veins  throughout  the  human  body,  in 
directions  appropriate  for  distributing  the  nutriment  everywhere. 
They  provided  proper  structures  (here  curiously  described)  for 
digestion,  inspiration,  and  expiration.'  The  constituent  tri- 
angles within  the  body,  when  young  and  fresh,  overpower  the 
triangles,  older  and  weaker,  contained  in  the  nutritive  matters 
swallowed,  and  then  appropriate  part  of  them  to  the  support  and 
growth  of  the  body  :  in  old  age,  the  triangles  within  are  them- 
selves overpowered,  and  the  body  decays.    When  the  fastenings, 

1  Plato,  TimffiOB,  p.  73  C-D.  wois  evW?  yiyvofuivois  vvcrvvwo-arro 

«  Plato,  Tim.  pp.  75-70.  "» 4  put  iS.  p.  H  B-C. 

3  Plat  Tim.  p.  76  E.    l»9v  iv  ay9pm-       '  Plat  Tim.  pp.  78-70. 
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whereby  the  triangles  in  the  spinal  marrow  have  been  fitted 
together,  are  worn  out  and  give  way,  they  let  go  the  fastenings  of 
the  soul  also.  The  soul,  when  thus  released  in  a  natural  way, 
flies  away  with  delight  Death  in  this  manner  is  pleasurable : 
though  it  is  distressing,  when  brought  on  violently,  by  disease  or 
wounds.* 

Here  Plato  passes  into  a  general  survey  of  diseases  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  them.    "As  to  the  source  from  General 
whence  diseases  arise  (he  says)  this  is  a  matter  evident  ▼iew  of 
to  every  one.     They  arise  from  unnatural  excess,   andtbdr 
deficiency,  or  displacement^  of  some  one  or  more  of  ^^'^"■•■« 
the  four  elements  (fire,  air,  water,  earth)  which  go  to  compose 
the  body.*"    If  the  element  in  excess  be  fire,  heat  and  continuous 
fever  are  produced :  if  air,  the  fever  comes  on  alternate  days  :  if 
water  (a  duller  element^  it  is  a  tertian  fever :  if  earth,  it  is  a 
quartan — since  earth  is  the  dullest  and  most  sluggish  of  the 
four.' 

Having  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  distempers  of  the 
body,  the  Platonic  TimsBus  next  examines  those  of  Dig^aaee 
the  soul,  which  proceed  from  the  condition  of  the  of  mind- 
body.^    The  generic  expression  for  all  distemper  of  ibb.  diaJSe 
the  soul  is,  irrationality — unreason — absence  of  reason  7:°°.""f 
or  intelligence.    Of  this  there  are  two  sorts — madness  tariiy 
and  ignorance.    Intense  pleasures  and  pains  are  the 
gravest  cause  of  madness.*    A  man  under  either  of  these  two 
influences — either  grasping  at  the  former,  or  running  away  from 
the  latter,  out  of  season — can  neither  see  nor  hear  any  thing 
rightly.    He  is  at  that  moment  mad  and  incapable  of  using  his 
reason.    When  the  flow  of  sperm  round  his  marrow  is  over- 
charged and  violent,  so  as  to  produce  desires  with  intense  throes 
of  uneasiness  beforehand  and  intense  pleasure  when  satisfaction 
arrives, — his  soul  is  really  distempered  and  irrational,  through 
the  ascendancy  of  his  body.    Yet  such  a  man  is  erroneously 
looked  upon  in  general  not  as  distempered,  but  as  wicked  volun- 

1  Plat.  Tim.  p.  8L  fiiv    mpl    rh    <ri»iia    tto<rnfUiTa    rmirTg 

wayrL  ^  >  Plato,  TimaetiB,  p.  86  B.      v6a^p 

•  Plat.   Tim.   p.   86  A.      rh   St  yh^,  iiiv     6ii  ^  i^vx^«     oi'oiay    $vyx*»f>^T4o¥. 
rrrapTM«  tv  vttwararov  rovrwr.  Avo  8'  ayoiaK  y^n},  t6  /ikv  fiopiar,  rb 

*  Plato,  Tim«eu8,  p.  86  B.     Kal  tA  6i  ifuSiuy. 
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tarily,  of  his  own  accoid.  The  truth  is,  that  aezoal  intemperanoe 
18  a  disorder  of  the  soul  arising  from  an  abundant  flow  of  one 
kind  of  liquid  in  the  body,  combined  with  thin  bones  or  defi- 
ciency in  the  solida  And  nearly  all  those  intemperate  habits 
which  are  urged  as  matters  of  reproach  against  a  man — as  if  he 
were  bad  willingly, — are  urged  only  from  the  assumption  of  an 
erroneous  hypothesis.  No  man  is  bad  willingly,  but  only  from 
some  evil  habit  of  body  and  from  wrong  or  perverting  treatment 
in  youth ;  which  is  hostile  to  his  nature,  and  comes  upon  him 
against  his  own  wilL^ 

Again,  not  merely  by  way  of  pleasures,  but  by  way  of  pains 
Badness  also,  the  body  operates  to  entail  evil  or  wickedness  on 
2l2|^^^^  the  souL  When  add  or  salt  phlegm— when  bitter 
body.  and  bilious  humours— come  to  spread  through  the 

body,  remaining  pent  up  therein,  without  being  able  to  escape  by 
exhalation, — the  effluvia  which  ought  to  have  been  exhaled  from 
them  become  confounded  with  the  rotation  of  the  soul,  producing 
in  it  all  manner  of  distempers.  These  effluvia  attack  all  the 
three  different  seats  of  the  soul,  occasioning  great  diversity  of 
mischiefs  according  to  the  part  attackkl — ^irascibility,  despon- 
dency, rashness,  cowardice,  foi^etfulness,  stupidity.  Such  bad 
constitution  of  the  body  serves  as  the  foundation  of  ulterior 
mischief.  And  when  there  supervene,  in  addition,  bad  sjrstems 
of  government  and  bad  social  maxims,  without  any  means  of 
correction  famished  to  youth  through  good  social  instruction — it 
is  from  these  two  combined  causes,  both  of  them  against  our  own 
will,  that  all  of  us  who  are  wicked  become  wicked.  Parents 
and  teachers  are  more  in  fault  than  children  and  pupils.  We 
must  do  our  best  to  arrange  the  bringing  up,  the  habits,  and  the 
instruction,  so  as  to  eschew  evil  and  attain  good.' 

After  thus  describing  the  causes  of  corruption,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  Plato  adverts  to  the  preservative  and  cor- 


g^^imd  recti ve  agencies  applicable  to  them.    Between  the  one 

■goncies  and  the  other,  constant  proportion  and  symmetry 

JgJ^^^iJ;  must  be  imperatively  maintained.    When  the  one  is 

jgo^ed  strong,  and  the  other  weak,  nothing  but  mischief  can 

mindanil  ensue.*    Mind  must  not  be  exercised  alone,  to  the 

I  Plato,  Ttmsofl,  p.  86  C-D.  s  Plato,  Timnas,  p.  87  A<3. 

s  Plat  Tim.  pp.  87<88  A. 
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exclusion  of  body;  nor  body  alone,  without  mind.  J^^^, 
Each  must  be  exercised,  so  as  to  maintain  adequate 
reaction  and  equilibrium  against  the  otherJ  We  ought  never  to 
let  the  body  be  at  rest :  we  must  keep  up  within  it  a  perpetual 
succession  of  moderate  shocks,  so  that  it  may  make  suitable 
resistance  against  foreign  causes  of  movement^  internal  and 
extemaL'  The  best  of  all  movements  is,  that  which  is  both  in 
itself  and  made  by  itself :  analogous  to  the  self-continuing  rota- 
tion both  of  the  Koemoe  and  of  the  rational  soul  in  our  cranium.' 
Movement  in  itself,  but  by  an  external  agent,  is  less  good.  The 
worst  of  all  is,  movement  neither  in  itself  nor  by  itself.  Among 
these  three  sorts  of  movement^  the  first  is,  Qymnastic :  the 
second,  propulsion  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  swing,  gestation 
in  a  carriage :  the  third  is,  purgation  or  medicinal  distur- 
bance.^ This  last  is  never  to  be  employed,  except  in  extreme 
emergencies. 

We  must  now  indicate  the  treatment  necessary  for  mind  alone, 
apart  from  body.    It  has  been  already  stated,  that  m-^^^^ 
there  are  in  each  of  us  three  souls,  or  three  distinct  proper  for  • 
varieties  of  soul ;  each  having  its  own  separate  place  ^^  iJ^ 
and  special  movements.    Of  these  three,  that  which  body— m- 
is    most    exercised    must    necessarily    become    the  SbenSSooal 
strongest:  that  which  is  left  unexercised,  unmoved,  ^Sjj^JSSd?* 
at  rest  or  in  indolence, — ^wiU  become  the  weakest 
The  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  that  all  three  shall  be  exercised  in 
harmony  or  proportion  with  each  other.    Respecting  the  soul 
in  our  head,  the  grandest  and  most  commanding  of  the  three, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  this  which  the  Gods  have  assigned 
to  each  man  as  his  own  special  DsBmon  or  presiding  Qenius. 
Dwelling  as  it  does  in  the  highest  region  of  the  body,  it  marks 
us  and  links  us  as  akin  with  heaven — as  a  celestial  and  not  a 
terrestrial  plants  having  root  in  heaven  and  not  in  earth.     It  is 
this  encephalic  or  head-soul,  which,  connected   with  and  sus- 
pended from  the  divine  soul  of  the  Kosmos,  keeps  our  whole 

1  Plat  Tim.  p.  88  C.  *  Plat  Tim.  p.  89  A.    8tvr4pa  M  4 

S  Plat  Tim.  p.  88  D-E.  <ia  rwv  ai^pi^<rttnf. 

'Plat  Tim.  p.  89  A.     rwy  S'  tA        FoNds. in th« (Eoonomia Hippocratlca 

mtr^atrnp  19  ip  iauriS  it^'  ieamv  aplvn  v.  Auipa,  giTes  information  aoont  these 

Kinivit  *  lUkLora.  yap  rig  <tavoi}Tun)  icai  peruUa    gettationet,    open    which    the 

rf  rov  worrbf  Ktmf ov(  ^vyycnif  •  ii  0  vn*  ancient    physicians    bestowed    much 

fiOow  x'^P'^'  attention. 
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body  in  its  erect  attitude.  Now  if  a  man  neglects  this  soul, 
directing  all  his  favour  and  development  towards  the  two  others 
(the  energetic  or  the  appetitive), — all  his  judgments  will  infid- 
liblj  become  mortal  and  transient^  and  he  himself  will  be 
degraded  into  a  mortal  being,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
become  so.  But  if  he  devotes  himself  to  study  and  meditation 
on  truth,  exercising  the  encephalic  soul  more  than  die  other  two 
— ^he  will  assuredly,  if  he  seizes  truth,i  have  his  mind  filled  with 
immortal  and  divine  judgments,  and  will  become  himself  im- 
mortal, as  far  as  human  nature  admits  of  it  Cultivating  as  he 
does  systematically  the  divine  element  within  him,  and  having 
his  in-dwelling  Qenius  decorated  as  perfectly  as  possible,  he  will 
be  eminently  weU-inspired  or  happy.* 

The  mode  of  cultivating  or  developing  each  soul  is  the  same 
— to  assign  to  each  the  nourishment  and  the  move- 
£(jy  and  ^^^^  which  is  suitable  to  it  Now  the  movements 
^der^and  which  are  kindred  and  congenial  to  our  divine 
tions  of  the  encephalic  soul,  are — ^the  rotations  of  the  Kosmos 
^Jll^^^  and  the  intellections  traversing  the  Kosmical  souL 
^^y  to  It  is  these  that  we  ought  to  follow  and  study.    By 

rotations  of  learning  and  embracing  in  our  minds  the  rotations 
l^ejational  ^^^  proportions  of  the  Kosmos,  we  shall  assimilate 
the  comprehending  subject  to  the  comprehended 
object,  and  shall  rectify  that  derangement  of  our  own  intra- 
cranial rotations,  which  was  entailed  upon  us  by  our  birth 
into  a  body.  By  such  assimilation,  we  shall  attain  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  life  allotted  to  us,  both  at  present  and  for  the  future.' 

We  have  thus — says  the  Platonic  Timaeus  in  approaching  his 
Ck>n8tnic-  conclusion — gone  through  all  those  matters  which 
**°°  ^biidii,    ^®  promised  at  the  beginning,  from  the  first  con- 


men. 


jjjaro-         struct! on  of  the  Kosmos  to  the  genesis  of  man.    We 
S^ailfrom  must  now  devote  a  few  words  to  the  other  anim^la 


1  Plato,  Tinueaa,  p.  90  C.    &p  wwp 

s  Plato,  Timfens,  p.  00  B-D.  exot^a 
Tff  avrhv  cv  fiAka  mtKoviknikivov  rbv  £<u« 
fioi^a  fvi'oucov  iv  avrtf,  ii«<^p6rrwv  cv« 
taiftcva  tlvax. 

It  Ib  hardly  possible  to  translate 
this  play  apon  the  word  tviaifiMv, 


s  Plato,  Umaeas.  pp.  00  D,  91  C-D. 
The  phrase  of  Plato  in  describing  the 
newly  introduced  mode  of  procreation 

— «iK  <if  apovpav  ri)y  in^rpaw  i^pttru. 
vwh  omKpSnirot  sal  d^tairAaara  {m« 
KaraairtipayTes — is  remarkable,  as  it 
mi^t  be  applied  to  the  spennatosoa, 
which  ncTertheless  he  cannot  have 
known. 
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All  of  these  derive  their  origin  from  man,  by  sue-   5^!.^®^' 
cessive  degradations.     The  first  transition  is  from  primitive 
man  into  woman.      Men  whose  lives  had  been  cha-   °"*"' 
racterised  by  cowardice  or  injustice,  were  after  death  and  in 
their  second  birth  bom  again  as  women.     It  was  then  that  the 
Gods  planted  in  us  the  sexual  impulse,  reconstructing  the  bodily 
organism  with  suitable  adjustment,  on  the  double  pattern,  male 
and  female.^ 

Such  was  the  genesis  of  women,  by  a  partial  transformation 
and  diversification  of  the  male  structure. 

We  next  come  to  birds ;  who  are  likewise  a  degraded  birth 
or  formation,  derived  from  one  peculiar  mode  of  degeneracy 
in  man :  hair  being  transmuted  into  feathers  and  wings.  Birds 
were  formed  from  the  harmless,  but  lights  airy,  and  superficial 
men ;  who,  though  carrying  their  minds  aloft  to  the  study  of 
kosmical  phenomena,  studied  them  by  visual  observation  and 
not  by  reason,  foolishly  imagining  that  they  had  discovered 
the  way  of  reaching  truth.' 

The  more  brutal  land  animals  proceeded  from  men  totally 
destitute  of  philosophy,  who  neither  looked  up  to  the  heavens 
nor  cared  for  celestial  objects :  from  men  making  no  use  what- 
ever of  the  rotations  of  their  encephalic  soul,  but  following 
exclusively  the  guidance  of  the  lower  soul  in  the  trunk.  Through 
such  tastes  and  occupations,  both  their  heads  and  their  anterior 
limbs  became  dragged  down  to  the  earth  by  the  force  of  affinity. 
Moreover,  when  the  rotations  of  the  encephalic  soul,  from  want 
of  exercise,  became  slackened  and  fell  into  desuetude,  the  round 
form  of  the  cranium  was  lost,  and  converted  into  an  oblong  or 
some  other  form.  These  men  thus  degenerated  into  quadrupeds 
and  multipeds:  the  Qods  furnishing  a  greater  number  of  feet 
in  proportion  to  the  stupidity  of  each,  in  order  that  its  approxi- 
mations to  earth  might  be  multiplied.  To  some  of  the  more 
stupid,  however,  the  Gods  gave  no  feet  nor  limbs  at  all ;  con- 
straining them  to  drag  the  whole  length  of  their  bodies  along 
the  ground,  and  to  become  Reptiles.' 

iplat.   Tim.    p.   91    D.      WhoeTer  bates,  and  capacities  of  women,  will 

compares  the  step  of  marked  degenera*  recognise  a  material  difference  betwem 

tion  here  indicated— in  passing  from  the  two. 

men  to  women— with  that  which  is  ,  t>i«»«  t4«,««-  «  oi  i? 

affirmed  by  Plato  In  the  fifth  book  of  »  Plato,  Timieus,  p.  91  E. 

tile  Bepablic  about  the  chaneter,  attri>        >  Plato,  TtmsoB,  pp.  91*08. 
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Out  of  the  most  stupid  and  senseless  of  mankind,  by  still 
greater  degeneracy,  the  Qods  formed  Fishes  or  Aquatic  Animals : 
— ^the  fourth  and  lowest  genus,  after  Men,  Birds,  Land- Animals. 
This  race  of  beings,  from  their  extreme  want  of  mind,  were 
not  considered  worthy  to  live  on  earth,  or  to  respire  thin  and 
pure  air.  They  were  condemned  to  respire  nothing  but  deep 
and  turbid  water,  many  of  them,  as  oysters,  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  shellfish,  being  fixed  down  at  the  lowest  depth  or 
bottom.^ 

It  is  by  such  transitions  (concludes  the  Platonic  Timaens) 
that  the  different  races  of  animals  passed  originally,  and  still 
continue  to  pass,  into  each  other.  The  interchange  is  determined 
by  the  acquisition  or  loss  of  reason  or  irrationality.' 


The  vast  range  of  topics,  included  in  this  curious  exposition, 
large  range  ^  truly  remarkable :  Kosmogony  or  Theogony,  First 
oftopi<»^  Philosophy,  Physics  (resting  upon  Geometry  and 
in  the  Arithmetic),  Zoology,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Patho- 

^^^™*"*'  logy,  Therapeutics,  mental  as  well  as  physical  Of 
all  these,  I  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  more  than  scanty 
illustrations;  but  the  whole  are  well  worthy  of  study,  as  the 
conjectures  of  a  great  and  ingenious  mind  in  the  existing  state 
of  knowledge  and  belief  among  the  Qreeks :  and  all  the  more 
-worthy,  because  they  form  in  many  respects  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  points  of  view  prevalent  in  more  recent  times. 
The  position  and  functions  of  the  Demiurgus,  in  the  Timseus, 
form  a  peculiar  phase  in  Qrecian  Philosophy,  and 
even  in  the  doctrine  of  Plato  himself:  for  the  theo- 
logy and  koemology  of  the  Timseus  dififer  considei*- 
ably  from  what  we  read  in  the  Phsedrus,  Politikus, 
Republic,  Leges,  &c  The  Demiurgus  is  presented 
in  Timseus  as  a  personal  agent,  pre-kosmical  and 
extra-kosmical :  but  he  appears  only  as  initiating ; 
he  begets  or  fabricates,  once  for  all,  a  most  beautiful 


The  Demi- 
QTgua  of  the 
Platonic 
TlmaeoB— 
how  con- 
ceiTed  by 
other  philo- 
sophers of 
the  same 
centory. 


1  Plato,  Timffius,  p.  92  B.  ^ci/3erai    ri    ^wa    cU    a\\i|Xa, 

J  Plato,  llmflBUS,  p.  92  B.    $cai  card    vov    kox    dtnUas    an%.^kff    xol    Kn|<rr( 
ravra  Sii  trima  riSrc   jcal  vvr  £ia>    furo/iaAAiS/iCMu 
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Koemoe  (employing  all  the  available  material,  so  Uiat  nothing 
more  could  afterwards  be  added).  The  Kosmos  having  body 
and  soul,  is  itself  a  Qod,  but  with  many  separate  Gods  resident 
within  it,  or  attached  to  it.  The  Demiurgus  then  retires,  leav- 
ing it  to  be  peopled  and  administered  by  the  Grods  thus  generated, 
or  by  its  own  souL  His  acting  and  speaking  is  recounted  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  mythes :  and  many  critics,  ancient  as  well 
as  modem,  have  supposed  that  he  is  intended  by  Plato  only 
as  a  mythical  personification  of  the  Idea  Boni:  the  construc- 
tion described  being  only  an  ideal  process,  like  the  generation 
of  a  geometrical  figure.^  Whatever  may  have  been  Plato's  own 
intention,  in  this  last  sense  Ms  hypothesis  was  interpreted  by 
his  immediate  successors,  Speusippus  and  Xenokrates,  as  well 
as  by  Eud^mus.'  Aristotle  in  his  comments  upon  Plato  takes 
little  notice  of  the  Demiurgus:  the  hypothesis  (of  a  distinct 
personal  constructive  agent)  did  not  fit  into  his  principia  of 
the  Kosmos,  and  he  probably  ranked  it  among  those  mythical 
modes  of  philosophising  which  he  expressly  pronounces  to  be 
unworthy  of  serious  criticism.'    Various  succeeding  philosophers 


1  Stallbaum,  Proleg.  ad  TfnuBnm,  p. 
47. 

Zemertt  Platoniache  Stadien,  pp.  807- 
SU :  also  bis  Oesch.  d.  PhO.  d.  Giiech. 
ToL  iL  p.  608  seq.  ed.  2nd;  and 
Snaemihl,  Oenetiscne  Bntwicklnng 
der  FlaUm.  Philoaopbie,  toL  iL  pp. 
n2-840.  Uebenreg,  Ueber  die  Platon. 
Welt-Beele,  p.  69 ;  Biandia,  Gesch.  der 
Griecb.  Pbiios.  ii  ex.  pp.  867-866. 

A  good  note  of  Ast  (Platon'a  Leben 
and  Scbrif ten,  p.  863  aeq. )  illustrates  tbe 
analogy  between  tbe  Puttonic  Timcns 
and  toe  old  Greek  cosmogonic  poems. 

s  Respecting  Spensippos  and  Xeno- 
kiates,  see  AristoteL  De  Coelo,  L  10, 
ppi  S79-880,  witb  Scbolia,  487.  b.  87, 
In,  b.  16.  489.  a.  10,  Biandis.  Re- 
specting Eademus,  Krantor,  Endoms, 
and  the  nuijority  of  tbe  Platonic  fol- 
lowers, see  Plntarcb,  De  Aninue  Pro- 
creatione  in  Tim»o,  1012  D,  1018  A, 
lOU  D.  1017  B.  1028  B. 

Plutarch  reasons  against  them ;  but 
he  reccwnises  their  mteipretation  as 
tbe  pre(U>niinant  one. 

See  also  the  view  ascribed  to  Speu- 
sippus and  the  Pythagoreans  by  Ari- 
stotle (MeUpbys.  A.  1072,  a.  1,  b.  SO). 

sProklus  ad  Platon.  Tim.  ii.  pp. 
US  E.  828,  ed.  Schn. :  %  yip  fi^voc  ^ 


lidXurrOf  Tlkartav  rff  avh  rov  trpovo- 
ovrrof  (UTif  icaTcxpi)<raTO,  ^<riv  6  6«(- 
^pooTOf,  rovnS  yc  icaAMf  tivriS  l^^firV' 
pwv.  And  another  reference  to  Toeo- 
phrastus,  in  Proklus,  pp.  117, 417  Schn. 
Also  pp.  118  B-F^279  Scan.:  'ApiaroT^AiK 
lUv  ovv  rvv  iv  rtf  iriiuovpyif^ra(iif  ovk  ot- 
8cv  .  .  .  o  ii  HXantv'Of^tl  <rvvtw6tuyoi 
iv  Ttf  £i}iuovpyw  wpinov  cji'at  ^if<rt  r^i' 
ra^ti',  leai  t6  no6  ruv  utomv  okov.  FOT 
further  coinciaenoes  between  the  Pla- 
tonic TinueuB  and  Orpheus  (o  $to\6' 
Sc)  see  Proklus  ad  Timce.  pp.  288- 
5,  Schn.  The  passage  of  Aristotle 
respecting  those  who  blended  mjthe 
and  philosophy  is  remarkable.  Meta- 
phys.  B.  ICOO,  a.  9-20.  Ot  fiiv  oi^v  trepl 
'HcrioJov,  Kai  wamti  ocroi  tfroAoyoi, 
fi6voy  i4*p6trn<rav  rov  irttfoyov  rov  irpbf 
ovTovt.iiitMV  i'  MAtvMpqo-ay  .  .  .  'AAAoL 
ircpl  fiiy  riav  /ivtfticwv  vv^tpiiUvttv  ovc 
a^iov  /bierd  cnrovfiiif  axoirciy  •  irapflL  8« 
Twi'  Ji*  dirojei^ewf  Aeyovrwy  8ci  wuv- 
$avt<T$ai  5i€p*>rwrra(,  Ac  About  those 
whom   Aristotle    calls    oi    fuuiyijJvoi 

Sartly  mythe,  partly  philoeopny).  see 
etapbys.  N.  1091,  b.  8. 
Compare,  on  Aristotle's  non-recog- 
nition of  the  Platonic  Demiurgus,  a 
remarkable  note  of  Prantl,  ad  Aristot. 
Physica,  viii  pi  624,  also  p.  478,  in 
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also,  especially  the  Stoics,  wliile  they  insisted  much  upon  Pro- 
vidence, conceived  this  as  residing  in  the  Eosmoe  itself^  and  in 
the  divine  intra-kosmical  agencies. 
But  though  the  idea  of  a  pre-kosmic  Demiurgus  found  little 
favour  among  the  Qrecian  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  w^  before  the  Christian  era— it  was  greatly  welcomed 
£h?^«can-  ^"^^'^S  ^^®  Hellenising  Jews  at  Alexandria,  from 
drine  Jews,  Aristobulus  (about  B.  0.  150)  do¥m  to  Philo.  It 
JoU^'*^  formed  the  suitable  point  of  conjunction,  between 
g|^^  Hellenic  and  Judaic  speculation.  The  marked  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  Plato  between  the  Demiurgus,  and 
the  constructed  or  generated  Eosmoe,  with  its  in-dwelling  Gods 
— ^provided  a  suitable  place  for  the  Supreme  Qod  of  the  Jews, 
degrading  the  Pagan  Qods  in  comparison.  The  Tim»us  was 
compared  with  the  book  of  Genesis,  from  which  it  was  even 
afl&rmed  that  Plato  had  copied.  He  received  the  denomination 
of  the  atticising  Moses :  Moses  writing  in  Attic  Qreek.^  It  was 
thus  that  the  Platonic  Timseus  became  the  medium  of  transition, 
from  the  Polytheistic  theology  which  served  as  philosophy  among 

his  edition  of  that  treaUse,  Leipsic,  bat  also  the  most  celebrated  thinkers, 

1864.      Weisae   speaks   to   the   same  especially  Plato,  had  acquired  all  their 

effect  in  his  translation  of  the  Physica  wiklom  from  a  Tery  old  translation  of 

of  Aristotle,  pp.  350-356.  Leips.  1829.  the  Pentateuch"  (QtT6nT,  I  p.    806. 

Lichtenstacit,  in  his  ingemons  work,  also  ii.  111-118).     The  flzst  form   of 

8Jeber    Platon's    Lehren    auf    dem  Oredan  philosophy  which  found  fayoor 

ebiete    der    Natur-Forschung    and  among  the  Alexandrine  Jews  was  the 

der  Heilkunde,  Leipsic,  1826),  ranks  Platonic :—"  since  a  Jew  ooald  not 

seyeral  of  the  characteristic  tenets  of  fail  to  be  pleased— besides  the  magni* 

the  Timaeus  as  only  mythical :  the  fioent  style  and  hifh  moral  tone— with 

nre-existent   Chaos,  the    divinity  of  a  certain  likenen  oetween  the  OrieRtal 

the  entire  Kosmos,  even  the  metem-  Kosmogonies  and  the   Tlnueas,   the 

psychosis,  though  it  is  affirmed  most  fayouiite  treatise  of  all  Theosophists.** 

oirectly,— seo  pp.  24,  46.  48,  86,   Ac  see  p.  72.    Compare  the  same  wcwk. 

How  much  of  all  this  Plato  intended  pp.  78-80-167-184-S14. 

as  purely   mythical,   appears   to  me  Philo  calls  Sokiatesavifpirap&MMvo^tt 

impossible  to  determine.    I  agree  with  ri  wporiXtui  n^  a-odtia^  a¥aStiax€tC% : 

the  opinion  of  Ueberweg,  that  Plato  he  refers  to  the  terminology  of  the  Pla* 

did  not  draw  any  clear  line  in  his  own  tonic  Tlmnus  (Qfrdrer,  S08-S27-828X 

mind  between  the  mythical  and  the  Eusebius  (Pnep.  Ey.  iz.  6,  zL  10), 

real  (Ueber  die  Platon.  Weltseele,  pp.  citing    Aristobalus    and    Numenius, 

70-71).  says  Ti  yip  con    UkiruVt  a   Umvaift 

iThe  learned  work    of  Qfrbrer—  arruci^wK;     Compare  also  the  same 

Philo    und    die    Jfidlsch-AIexandrin.  work,  zi.  16-25-29,  and  xiiL  18,  where 

Theosophie— illustrates  well  tbie  ooa-  the  harmony  between  Plato  ana  Moses, 

lescence  of  Platonism  with  the  Penta-  and  the  preference  of  the  author  for 

teuch  in  the  minds  of  the  Hellenising  Plato  oyer  other  Greek  philosophers, 

Jews  at  Alexandria.      "Aristobulus  are  earnestly  declared, 

maintained,    150    years    earlier    than  Bee  also  Vacherot.  Histoire  Critique 

Philo,  that  not  only  the  oldest  Oredan  de  I'Ecole  d'Alezanarie,  yoL  L  pp.  110- 

poets,  Homer,  Hesiod,  Orpheas,  dc,  168-819«885. 
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the  early  ages  of  Greece,  to  tlie  omnipoteDt  Monotheifixn  to  which 
philosophy  became  subordinated  after  the  Christiaii  era. 

Of  the  vast  outline  sketched  in  the  Timaeus,  no  part  illustrates 
better  the  point  of  view  of  the  author,  than  what  is  Physiology 
said  about  human  anatomy  and  physiology.     The   p5^[£5iic 
human  body  is  conceived  altogether  as  subservient  to  Tinueiu— 
an  ethical  and  sesthetical  teleology  :   it  is  (like  the   to  PUto'a 
Praxitelean  statue  of  £ros^)  a  work  adapted  to  an  ^^J^' 
archetypal  model  in  Plato's  own  heart — his  emotions,   teleology, 
preferences,  antipathies.'     The  leading  idea  in  his  sonf-^eaeh 
mind  is,  What  purposes  would  be  most  suitable  to  the  JSate^S*^** 
presumed  character  of  the  Demiurgus,  and  to  those  and  mental 
generated  Qods  who  are  assumed  to  act  as  his  ministers  9    The 
purposes  which  Plato  ascribes,  both  to  the  one  and  to  the  others, 
emanate  from  his  own  feelings :  they  are  such  as  he  would  him- 
self have  aimed  at  accomplishing,  if  he  had  possessed  demiurgic 
power :  just  as  the  Republic  describes  the  principles  on  which  he 
would  have  constituted  a  Commonwealth,  had  be  been  lawgiver* 
or  Oekist    His  inventive  fsmcy  depicts  the  interior  structure, 
both  of  the  great  Kosmos  and  of  its  little  human  miniature,  in  a 
way  corresponding  to  these  sublime  purposes.    The  three  souls, 
each  with  its  appropriate  place  and  functions,  form  the  cardinal 
principle  of  the  organism : '  the  unity  of  which  is  maintained  by 


1  IIpfli^iWXi)«  hv  iwwrxt  ii^KpCfimv9v  IS.  P-  284,  xiii  2,  p.  126,  XT.  8,  p.  252, 

*E|M»Ta  Kllhn). 

k(  iiCiif  iXjMv  ifx^^^^^^  '^P^'  *  Respecting  a  Tiew  analogous  to 

6iyi9—iAnthoiop^  that  of  Plato,  M.  Littrd  obserres,  in 

s  Plato  says  (Tim.  p.  53  E)  that  in  his  Proleg.  to  the  Hippokratic  treatise 

InTestdgating    the    fondamental    con-  Ilcpi    KopJiV  (CEuvres    d'Hippocrata 

T.  ix.  p.   77):— "Deux   fois  rauteur 


figuatfon  CH  the  elements  you  must 
search  for  the  most  beautiful :  these 
win  of  eonrse  be  the  true  ones.  A|ndn, 
p.  72  E,  ^  3i|  XoyiVfLov  rotou^c  ^vvi- 
vno^ai  ftjiXiOT  av  wnf  wavrttv  vpi- 
«ot.  Galen  applies  an  analogous 
principle  of  reasoning  to  explain  the 
■teucture  of  apes,  whom  he  pronounces 


s'occupe  des  fins  de  la  structure  (da 
coeur)  et  admire  avec  quelle  habilet6 
elles  sont  atteintes.  La  premiere,  c'est 
k  propos  des  valmles  sigmttides :  U  est 
instruit  de  leur  usage,  qui  est  de  fei^ 
mer  le  coeur  du  tbt6  de  I'art^re ;  et  dte- 
lore,  son  admiration  ne  se  m^prend  pas. 


to  be  a  caricature  of  man.  Man  baring   quand  il  fait  remarquer  arec  quelle 
a  rational  and  intelligent  soul,  Nature   exactitude  ils  aooompuBsent  leur  ofBoe. 


has  properly  attached  to  it  an  admir 
able  oodily  organism :  with  equal  pro- 
priety she  has  assigned  to  the  ape  a 
ridiculous  bodily  organism,  because  he 
has  a  ridiculous  soul— x^^«ici'  i^  i| 


Mais  elle  se  m^prend  quand,  se  tour- 
nant  vers  les  oreillettes,  elle  loue  la 
main  de  I'artiste  habile  qui  les  a  si 
bien  arrangies  pour  souffler  I'air  dans 
le  coeur.    Ces  (inceptions  de  la  t^do- 


fvax%t  ytkoUf  Tn¥  ^vx^y  ^•ttf  ytXoiav  logic  sont  perp^tueUes  dans  I'histoire 
htpini^  BoOiivat.  ffwiLOTOf  KaraffKtvj^v  (De  de  la  science ;  4  chaque  instant,  on 
uini  Parttum,  L  c  18,  pp.  80-81,  iii.    s'est  extasi^  devant  des  structures  que 

4—17 
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the  spinal  miirrow  in  oontinnitj  with  the  brain ;  all  the  three 
souls  having  their  roots  in  different  parts  of  this  continuous  line. 
Neither  of  these  three  souls  is  immaterial,  in  the  sense  which  that 
word  now  bears:  even  the  encephalic  rational  soul — the  most 
exalted  in  function,  and  commander  of  the  other  two— has  its  own 
extension  and  rotatory  motion :  as  (he  koemical  soul  has  alsoi, 
though  yet  more  exalted  in  its  endowments.  All  these  souls  have 
material  properties,  and  are  implicated  essentially  with  other 
material  agents:^  all  are  at  once  material  and  mental  The 
encephalic  or  rational  soul  has  its  share  in  material  propertieoi 
while  the  abdominal  or  appetitive  soul  also  has  its  share  in  mental 
properties :  even  the  liver  has  for  its  function  to  exhibit  images 
impressed  by  the  rational  soul,  and  to  serve  as  the  theatre  off 
prophetic  representations.' 
The  Platonic  doctrine,  of  three  souls  in  one  oiganism,  derives 
a  peculiar  interest  from  the  earnest  way  in  which  it  is 
of  &e  ^  espoused  afterwards  by  Qalen.  This  last  author  re- 
•^jjj^  presents  Plato  as  agreeing  in  main  doctrines  with 
afterwards  Hippokrates.  He  has  composed  nine  distinct  Dis- 
^  *°'  sertations  or  Books,  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  their 
joint  doctrines.  But  the  agreement  which  he  shows  between 
Hippokrates  and  Plato  is  very  vague,  and  his  own  agreement  with 
Plato  is  rather  ethical  than  physiologicaL  What  is  the  essence 
of  the  three  souls,  and  whether  they  are  immortal  or  not,  Qalen 
leaves  undecided  : '  but  that  there  must  be  three  distinct  souls  in 
each  human  body,  and  that  the  supposition  of  one  soul  only  is  an 
absurdity — he  considers  Plato  to  have  positively  demonstrated. 


rimaf^nation  seole  approprlait  k  cer-        *  Plat.  Urn.  p.  71  B-C.    The  criU- 

tallies  foncUons.    '  Get  ojpUmisme '  (dit  dsm  of  Aristotle  (De  Partibns  AnimtL 

Condorcet    dans    son  Fragment    sor  ir.  2,  676,  b.  21)  is  directed  against 

rAtlantide)'quicon8isteik  trourertont  this    doctrine,   bat    withoat  «*«Hn|r 

k  merreille  dans  la  nature  telle  qn'on  Plato.     But  when  Aristotle  says  dl 

I'inTente,  k  condition  d'admirer  ^gale-  kiyoyrtt  t%v  ^vcrtr  r^^  x^^i^  «ua#ih 

ment  sa  sagesse,  si  par  nudheur  on  ctcmv    nvhs   ctyai    o^futor,  ov   caXwc 

arait  d^couTert  qu'elle  a  sniri  d'autres  Kiywoxv.  he  substitates  the  IriU  in 

combinaisons ;  cet  optimisme  de  detail  place  of  the  liTer.     Plato  does  not 

doit    6tre  banni  de  la   philosophie,  connect  the  bile  with  the  llTer.     In 

dont  le  but  n'eat  pas  d'aamirer,  mats  Aristotle's  mind  the  two  are  intimately 

de  connattre ;  qui,  oans  I'^tude.  cherche  associated. 

Ut^W.  et  non  des  motifs  de  recon-        .q^^^    ^^  j,^^  Fonnatione. 

iProklus  could   hardly  make  out  P.  701,  KUhn.     Hcpl  oi<r^  Tir>»«. 

that  Plato  recognised  any  ^x^*'  if^-  ?"'  -   -u^'U^w.         °'^'  ^^  ^ 

Btmro^,  ad  Tim.  fi.  pp.  220.  94  a!  '^''X'»«   "^•'»  ^  "*• 


He  rejects  tbe  doctrine  of  Arirtotle,  Theophrastiu,  Poaeidoniai, 
and  otiien,  who  acknowledged  only  one  soul,  lodged  in  the  heart, 
but  with  distinct  co-existent  powers.' 

So  tax  OiJsn  concara  with  Plato.  But  he  connects  this  bn- 
plicity  of  soul  with  ■  physiologicsl  theory  of  his  own,  .  j^_u^ 
which  be  professes  to  derive  ^m,  or  at  least  to  hold  of  a*ini  (or 
in  common  with,  Hippokratee  and  Pblo.  Qslen  re-  ^ij^i^ 
«(^iMa  three  ap^is — prineipia,  beginnings,  or^-  ^t'j^J^ 
nating  and  governing  organs — in  the  body  :  the  HufoB 
brain,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  tlie  nerves,  both  of  p^o— hit 
sensation  and  motion :  the  heart,  the  origin  of  the  ^^^^^ 
arteries :  tbe  liver,  the  sangnifiuaent  organ,  and  the 
origin  of  the  veins  which  diatribnte  nonrighment  to  all  parte  of 
the  body.  These  three  are  reapectivel}'  the  oigans  of  the  rational, 
the  energetic,  and  the  appetitiTe  soul.* 

The  Oalenian  ^leoiy  here  propounded  (which  held  its  place  in 
physiology  until  Harvey's  gnat  discovery  of  the  eircolation  of 


■  Galen.  Hipp,  et  Plot  Dogm.  tUL  itomicb  Bnt  to  Um  UT*r.  to  ba  Ui*ra 

pp.  eS6-e67,  KUbn.    it  wr  Iwiasiiim  k  niad«  Into  blood  snd  Mnt  nmnd  tlw 

tL-  «A.a;i>  ifxil  ^  4'<v  i''^x"'-  4  bodT  Uiroiuh  tlw  nlw  (pp.  ETMTB). 

■lU.i.  <r>.rc,  •al  rit   -i-m  'pii  tI  TUi  ii  (Mu'i  Dm  tbtwr  (D«  Dia 

^rri   Iu»iu>K   ifixt'  •I>'<"  Toun   tb  Futton,    It.    p.    tK,    KttlLB),    bat 

<ni>,drx''r.  i'Tiia  Svwtiii'  i   n;iaT->'  It  ii  not  to  b«  loond  bPUto.    Who- 


Compufl   Ti.    arar  nwli  tlia  Tlnmu,  pp.  T7-TB 

nc  Uut  PUto'i  tbMOT  (ft^ttaa  00 

e  triplidtr  of  iox<u  i°  the   aion  of  food  into  blaod,^iul  it    ' 


ClS^dfi.  vlj.  too^u 

The  ame  triplidti  ..  _, , 

orsTLDjnD  h&d  bfi^ra  tacoffniiad  hy  mlnianu  blood  throopi  tfaaT^na.  ia 
Eiaaislratai.  liter  than  ArliWtle.  allogatbet  diOstaDt.  It  fi  hero  that 
though  long  bofore  GaIqd.  Kal'fpoD-t-  ho  propoimda  hli  dnrnlar  Imioiha^a^ 
iTTiianK  N  ~t  iax.*'  *•>  9TiHj|ii>  6A011   tba  intarlor  networif  ot  lu  and  Bra, 


atrrnfimi  (Galen.    T.    ir.    n.    tl&.   «d.  tho  abdoiDon.    . 

Bail]).    See  LlCtrS,  IntrodncUon  bdt  to  do  with  tho  process. 
(Bnnca  d'Hippocrmta,  T.  L  p.  tOS.  80  ualn  Oalan  (p.  CTS)  put*  apOB 

Flitodaeinotu.i,aiailaideclnre>  tho  wordi  of  PlUo  abont  the  haut— 

Uin  to  w,  that  Uie  appetlU'e  aoul  ttI'  '■>*  >>p4>i»)>''°v   r^ttfit  >!■ 

bu  lU  PTinurj  aoat  or  Apj(i  In  the  uarof — an  iDtorpratAtJon  conformable 

Brar.    ft  has  tta  Mat  batwcan  tha  to  the  OalenUa  thKiry,  bnt  dowh 

dlaptnaaii  and  Uw  naid  ;  tlia  Uret  ii  eoniiitant    wltta    the    itatenHnU    a 

pkoad  ui  this  la^on  a*  an  Dntlrlnc  tho  ttamaa  Itaolf.      And   ho  treata 

lott,  Dccopled  br  th*  tattonal  mmu,  the  eompaiiion  of  the  cranium  and  the 

andmadforthapuijiuaaofcopfatMUiiy  Totatlona  of  the  bnln  within,  to  the 

lb>  rabalUooi  tondtiwiat  of  tb«  aspa-  rotattona  ol  tho  apherial  ED«na>- 

tlUTa  aonl     Chrr^ppna  (ta.   Oaiaa,  whloh  comparlion  weighed  gnallT  In 

Hipp,  et  Plat.  Dopo.  UL  p.^  KU^  PlXo-a  mlnd-aa  u  HlDstntlia  >lmll* 

■t^ad    Pkto^    doctrlua    aboDt    tha  withoot  mt  philoaophical  tUho  (Oalen. 

T^>4)>V  *>x^  nwra  ■hnplr  and  faith-  H.  at  P.  D.  Q.  4,  p.  tW,  KUhn  ;  Plato, 

fnllr  than  (Meo  hhutOfT     Oompan  Tim.  pp.  11  B.  W  A), 


seo 
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the  blood  in  the  seventeenth  oenturyX  though  proved  by  fuller 
investigation  to  be  altogether  erroneous  as  to  the  liver — and 
partially  erroneous  as  to  the  heart — ^is  nevertheless  made  by  its 
aathor  to  rest  upon  plausible  reasons,  as  well  as  upon  many 
anatomical  facts,  and  results  of  experiments  on  the  animal  body, 
by  tying  or  cutting  nerves  and  arteries.^  Its  resemblance  with 
the  Platonic  theory  is  altogether  superficial :  while  the  Galenian 
Masoning,  so  far  from  resembling  the  Platonic,  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  it.  Anxious  as  Qalen  is  to  extol  Plato,  his  manner 
of  expounding  and  defending  the  Platonic  thesis  is  such  as  to 
mark  the  scientific  progress  realised  during  the  five  centuries 
intervening  between  the  two.  Plato  himself,  in  the  Timseus, 
displays  little  interest  or  curiosity  about  the  facts  of  physiology : 
the  connecting  principles,  whereby  he  explains  to  himself-  the 
mechanism  of  the  organs  as  known  by  ordinary  experience,  are 
altogether  psychological,  ethical,  teleologicaL  In  the  praise  which 
Galen,  with  his  very  superior  knowledge  of  the  human  organism, 
bestows  upon  the  Timseus,  he  unconsciously  substitutes  a  new 
doctrine  of  his  own,  differing  materially  from  that  of  Plato. 

I  have  no  space  here  to  touch  on  the  interesting  comparisons 
Physiology  which  might  be  made  between  the  physiology  and 
id  patho-  pathology  of  the  TimaBus — and  that  which  we  read  in 
other  authors  of  the  same  century— Aristotle  and  the 
Hippokratic  treatises.  More  than  one  allusion  is 
made  in  the  Timaeus  to  physicians :  and  Plato  cites 
Blppobatio  Hippokrates  in  other  dialogues  with  respect'  The 
*"****^  study  and  practice  of  medicine  was  at  that  time 
greatly  affected  by  the  current  speculations  ref>pecting  Nature 
as  a  whole :  accomplished  physicians  combined  both  lines  of 
study,  implicating  kosmical  and  biological  theories : '  and  in  the 
Platonic  Tima&us,  the  former  might  properly  be  comprised  in 


and  patho« 

oompared 
with  that  of 
AristoUe 
and  the 


1  Galen  (Hipp,  et  Plat  Dojsm.  ii.  p. 

SS8,  Klihn).  koItoi.  y«  ^/Kif ,  awtp  inay 
vtAA^fM^a  K6iY!¥t  ravra  iwi  rotf  twf 
oiwr  avarojuutif  iwii^Uyviitv,  Ac  P. 
220:  T16$9V  otv  rovro  d«(x^^<''<Tat ;  ntS* 
0fv  aAAo9«r  ncK  tmv  avarofiMV  ; 

s  Plato,  Phsedras,  p.  270 ;  Prota- 
goras, p.  811. 

s  See  a  remarkable  passage.  Ari- 
■totel.  De  Sensu.  4S6,  a.  21,  rwr  larpwi^ 
o»  ^iXoiro^ft)Tcp*K  rhv  rtx^^^  fMTiOKTCf, 
Ac  :  also  De  Bespiratione,  ad  finem. 


KOB' 


vwvov 


480,  b.  21.  and  Hcpt   riff 
liamiKfis,  1.  p.   463,  a.  6.      rwr  iarftmr 
oi  xofM^iref.    Compare  Hippokrat  De 
Aere,  Lods.  Ac,  c.  2. 

M.  Littre  obserres : — 

"  La  science  anUqae,  et  par  oons^ 
qaent  la  mMedne  qui  en  formait  one 
branche,  6tait  essentiellement  sjmth^ 
tique.  Platon,  dans  le  Charmide,  dit 
qn^on  ne  peut  gu^rir  la  partie  sans  le 
tout  Le  philosophe  avait  pris  oette 
id^e  k  I'mseignement  m6diakl  qni  se 
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the  latter,  since  the  entire  Kosmoe  is  regarded  as  one  Anin^fttgd 
and  rational  being.  Among  the  sixty  treatises  in  the  Hippo- 
kratic  collection,  composed  by  different  authors,  there  are  mate- 
rial differences — sometimes  even  positive  opposition — both  of 
doctrine  and  spirit  Some  of  them  are  the  work  of  practitioners, 
familiar  with  the  details  of  sickness  and  bodily  injuries,  as  well 
as  with  the  various  modes  of  treatment :  others  again  proeeed 
from  pure  theorists,  following  out  some  speculative  dogmas  more 
or  less  plausible,  but  usually  vague  and  indeterminate.  It  is  to 
one  of  this  last  class  of  treatises  that  Qalen  chiefly  refers,  when 
he  dwells  upon  the  agreement  between  Plato  and  Hippokrates.^ 
This  is  the  point  which  the  Platonic  Timesus  has  in  common  with 
both  Hippokratesand  Aristotle.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Timseus 
appears  entirely  wanting  in  that  element  of  observation,  and 

donnait  de  son  temps :  oet  enaeixae-  ticlmen :  they  ought  to  speak  inteUl. 

ment  partait  done  dn  toat,  de  Fen-  gible  language— yvwor^   A^ir  nl^rt 

semble ;  nous  en  aTons  la  preoTe  dans  eif^^rno-i    (p.    672).      Again,    in    the 

le  liyre  mdme  da  Pronostfc,  qui  nous  TteatiuBe  De  Aere»  Loos,  et  Aqnis, 

montre  d'nne  manitoe  frappante  com*  Hippokiates  defends  himself  aciunst 

ment  la  composition  des  teits  par*  the  charge  of  entering  upon  topici 

ticcliers  se  snbordonne  k  la  conception  which  are  lurtt^KSya  (toL  iL  p.  14, 

g^n^rale  de  la  science;  oe  liyre,  tel  Littrd). 

qn'  Hippocrate  I'a  compost,  ne  ponTait  The  Platonic  Timnns  would  have 

se  faire  qu'i  one  ^poque  oh  la  m6-  been  considered  by  Hippobates  as 

dedne  consenrait  encore  remprelnte  the  work  of  a  «ro^i(rn^f .    it  was  com* 

des    doctrines    encTclopMiques    qui  posed  not  for  professional  readers  alone, 

aTaient   oonstituA    le    fond  de    tout  hxit  ior  the  pnh]ic—iwC9ra9$ai  it  6«rop 

I'enseignement      oriental."       (Littrd,  cucb«  tJiMrnr— (Hippokrat.  Ilcpl  UaBiv, 

CEuTres  D'Hippocrate,  T.  iL  p.  96.  Ar*  toL  tL  p.  ioe,  lAUx€). 

gument  prefixed  to  ttie  Prognostikon.)  The    Hippokratic  treatises   afford 

1  He  alludes  especially  to  the  Hip-  evidence  of  an  established  art,  with 

pokraUc  treatise  Uepi  ^aiof  &y<y>Mvov,  traditions  of  tolerably  long  standing, 

see  De  Hipp,  et  Plat  Dogm.  nii.  pp.  a  considerable  medicu  literature,  ud 

474*710,  ed.  Ktihn.  even  much  oral  debate  on  medical 

In  tne  Talnable  Hippokratic  compo*  subjects— crayr^of    dxpoarcMr    (Hipp, 

sition— ncpi   'Apx«n«    'lorpur^t— <toL  Uepi    NovcrwF,    vol.     Vi.    pp.    140-14S- 

L  pp.  670-S86,  e<£  Littr^)  the  author  160,  Littrd).    *0f  &v  irepl  i^aun  i94kn 

distinguished  iifrpo^,  properly  so-called,  cpiurfv  t<  &ptfMf,  koI  ifMrivn  amtcai- 

from  «ro^(9Tat,  who  merely  laid  down  ycotfoi,  ical  ayrtXjytiv  opBin^  ivBvfUtviai 

Sineral    principles    about    medicine.  xp>?  '^^^  (P- 1^)  :  •  /  Tavra  iy$vtirf$4pra 

e  enters  a  protest  against  the  em*  6teu^v\aa<r*t¥  oct    iv   roicri    koyounv 

Eloyment,  in  reference  to  medicine,  of  o,  n  ay  64  nc  rovntv  ofMiprirD,  ^  k4y»v 

liose  ]Bm  and  indefinite  assumptions  n  epMrwr  4  dvoKpir6M«cof ,   .   .   .  rojhji 

which    cnaracterised    the    works    of  ^vKaa-trovra  xpii  iwtriBt&Ba*,  i»  r§  Am* 

Sophists  or  physical  philosophers  such  A'Oyin  (p.  142). 

as   EmpedoKles  (pp.  670-620,  Littr^).  The  metnod,  which  Sokrates  and 

"  Such  compositions,"  he  says,  "belonk  Plato  applied  to  ethical  topics,  was 

less  to  the  medical  art  than  to  the  an  thus  applied  by  others  to  meoidne 

of  literary  composition  "— cyw  H  rov*  and  medical  dogmas.  How  the  dosmas 

ritav  iiJkv  ocra   rivX   eipifrat   vo^itrrfi  ^  of  the  Platonic  Timeeus  would  oave 

iirrpw,  ^  yiypawrai  vcpi  ^vcriot,  ^cr<n>i'  fared,  if^  scrutinised  with  oral  interro. 

rofii^M  rp  impucfi  rix*^  irpo<n|Kcu'  ^  gations  in  thifi  spirit,  by  men  eTen  far 

rp  Ypo^uq^  (p.  620).     Such  men  can*  inferior  to  Sokrates  himself  in  acute- 

not  (ne  says)  deal  with  a  case  of  actual  nesa— I  will  not  say. 
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special  care  about  matters  of  (actf  wHicH  these  two  last-mentioned 
authors  very  frequently  display,  even  while  confusing  themselves 
by  much  vagueness  of  dogmatising  theory.  The  Timseus  evinces 
no  special  study  of  matters  of  fact :  it  contains  ingenious  and  fieui- 
dful  combinations,  dictated  chiefly  from  the  ethical  and  theolo- 
gical point  of  view,  but  brought  to  bear  upon  such  limited  amount 
of  knowledge  as  an  accomplished  man  of  Plato's  day  could  hardly 
fail  to  acquire  without  special  study.  In  the  extreme  importance 
which  it  assigns  to  diet,  regimen,  and  bodily  discipline,  it  agrees 
generally  with  Hippokrates :  but  for  the  most  part,  the  points  of 
contrast  are  more  notable  than  those  of  agreement 

From  the  glowing  terms  in  which  Plato  describes  the  archi- 
Contrast       tectonic  skill  and  foresight  of  those  Qods  who  put 

of  Plato  for  should  anticipate  that  the  fabric  would  be  perfect, 
Btmcton  of  Az^d  efficacious  for  all  intended  purposes,  in  spite  of 
^%?d?*  interruptions  or  accidents.  But  Plato,  when  he  passes 
fectiTo  re*  from  purposes  to  results,  is  constrained  to  draw  a  far 
he  de-  darker  picture.     He  tells  us  that  the  mechanism  of 

■cri*>®«-  the  human  body  will  work  well,  only  so  long  as  the 
juncture  of  the  constituent  triangles  is  fresh  and  tight:  after 
that  period  of  freshness  has  passed,  it  begins  to  £edl.^  But 
besides  this,  there  exist  a  formidable  catalogue  of  diseases, 
attacking  both  body  and  mind  :  the  cause  of  which  (Plato  says) 
"  is  plain  to  every  one  "  :  they  proceed  from  excess,  or  deficiency, 
or  displacement,  of  some  one  among  the  four  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  human  body.*  If  we  enquire  why  the  wise  Construc- 
tors put  together  their  materials  in  so  faulty  a  manner,  the  only 
reply  to  be  made  is,  that  the  counteracting  hand  of  Necessity  was 
too  strong  for  them.  In  the  Hesiodic  and  other  legends  respect- 
ing anthropogony  we  find  at  least  a  happy  commencement,  and 
the  deterioration  gradually  supervening  after  it  But  Plato  opens 
the  scene  at  once  with  all  the  suffering  reality  of  the  iron  age — 

HXeirj  fjL€v  yap  yaia  KcucSfv,  irkfitf  dc  6dKaa'<ra  * 
NoCo"ot  d*  dv3pci>noi(Tiw  €(f)*  ^fiipu  §d*  cfrl  wrri 
AvTo/iOTot  <^otrfio<rt — ^ 

1  Plat  Tim.  pp.  81-89  B.  >  Compare  what  Plato  sava  in  Be- 

QDi.*    t;«*    «   oo       I'x'    •    pabUc,  iL  p.  879  C,  about  the  prodi- 

a  Plat.  Tun.  p.  Si      iriXou  wv  KOi    K^  *  preponderaiJoe    of    «uca*^0Ter 
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iyoBi  in  the  life  of  man. 
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When  Pl^  tells  us  that  most  part  of  the  tenants  of  earth, 
air,  and  vrater — all  women,  birds,  quadrupeds,  rep-  Degeneni. 
tiles,  and  fishes — are  the  deteriorated  representatives  J^  tenimte 
of  primitive  men,  .constructed  at  the  beginning  with  of  Karth 
the  most  provident  skill,  but  debased  by  degeneracy  SriiSitiie*'^ 
in  various  directions — this  doctrine  (something  analo-  ^^P^ 
gous  to  the  theory  of  Darwin  with  its  steps  inverted)  indicates 
that  the  original  scheme  of  the  Demiurgus,  though  magnificent 
in  its  entemble  with  reference  to  the  entire  Eosmos,  was  certain 
from  the  beginning  to  fail  in  its  details.  For  we  are  told  that 
the  introduction  of  birds,  quadrupeds,  &c.,  as  among  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  Auto-zdon,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  original 
scheme.^  The  constructing  GkxLs,  while  forming  men  upon 
a  pure  non-sexual  type  (such  as  that  invoked  by  the  austere 
Hippolytus)  exempt  from  the  temptations  of  the  most  violent 
appetite,'  foresaw  that  such  an  angelic  ^pe  could  not  maintain 
itself: — that  they  would  be  obliged  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
human  organism  upon  the  bi-sexual  principle,  introducing  the 
comparatively  lower  type  of  woman : — and  that  they  must  make 
preparation  for  the  stUl  more  degenerate  varieties  of  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  into  which  the  corrupt  and  stupid  portion  of  man- 
kind would  sink.'  Plato  does  indeed  tell  us,  that  the  primitive 
non-sexual  type  had  the  option  of  maiutaining  itself ;  and  that 
it  perished  by  its  own  fault  alone.*  But  since  we  find  that  not 
one  representative  of  it  has  been  able  to  hold  his  ground : — and 
since  we  also  read  in  Plato,  that  no  man  is  willingly  corrupt,  but 
that  corruption  and  stupidity  of  mind  are  like  fevers  and  other 
diseases,  under  which  a  man  suffers  against  his  own  consent' : — 
we  see  that  the  option  was  surrounded  with  insurmountable 
difficulties :  and  that  the  steady  and  continued  degradation, 
under  which  the  human  race  has  sunk  from  its  original  perfec- 
tion into  the  lower  endowments  of  the  animal  world,  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  the  impracticability  of  the  original  scheme :  that 

1  Plat.  Tim.  p.  41  B-C.  t  Plat  Tim.  p.  70  D.    ««  ydp  in»rc 

SBorip.   Hippol.   616;  Medea,  678;  i{  av6p«r  yvFouccf  ical  roAAa  ^pia  y«n{. 

Bfiltcm,  Paradlie  Lott,  Z.  888.  ^oirro.  ifirtOTarro  oi  iwifrrivrtt  ^iiMt, 

XPnv  if:  oKXtAiv  wxAtr  fy<>ro^  Ac    Compare  pp.  90  E,  9L 

wmZaa   rtKPovo^iUt    9^ku   5 '   ovk  ctroi         4  plat  Tim.  p.  42. 

^tfv VAC  * 

Xdm^  hf  ovK  ii»  ova^F  iyBfmwoit  mttx6v.         '  Plat.  Tim.  pp.  86^. 
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Closaof  the 
TfnuBiu. 
Plato  tunui 
away  from 
the  shame- 
ful nsttlta, 
and  reverts 


is,  in  other  words,  to  the  obstacles  interposed  by  implacable  Neces- 
sity, frustrating  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  Constructors. 
However,  all  these  details,  attesting  the  low  and  poor  actual 
condition  of  the  tenants  of  earth,  water,  and  air — and 
forming  so  marked  a  contrast  to  the  magnificent 
description  of  the  Eosmos  as  a  whole,  with  the  splen- 
did type  of  men  who  were  established  at  first  alone 
in  its  central  region— all  these  are  hurried  over  by 
ISsS^not^  Plato,  as  unwelcome  accompaniments  which  he  can- 
theTOThni-  not  put  out  of  sight  They  have  their  analogies 
yp««-  g^gjj  ^  ^g  kosmical  agencies :  there  are  destructive 
kosmical  forces,  earthquakes,  deluges,  conflagrations,  &c.,  noticed 
as  occurring  periodically,  and  as  causing  the  almost  total  extinc- 
tion of  different  communities.^  Though  they  must  not  be  alto- 
gether omitted,  he  will  nevertheless  touch  them  as  briefly  as 
possible.'  He  turns  aside  from  this,  the  shameful  side  of  the 
Eosmos,  to  the  sublime  conception  of  it  with  which  he  had 
l)egun,  and  which  he  now  builds  up  again  in  the  following 
poetical  doxology — the  concluding  words  of  the  'Hmaeus : — 

"Let  us  now  declare  that  the  discourse  respecting  the  Uni- 
verse is  brought  to  its  close.  This  Eosmos,  having  received  its 
complement  of  animals,  mortal  and  immortal,  has  become  greatest, 
best,  most  beautiful  and  most  perfect :  a  visible  animal  compre- 
hending all  things  visible— a  perceivable  (Jod  the  image  of  the 
cogitable  God  :  this  Uranus,  one  and  only  begotten."' 


1  Plato,  Timseus,  pp.  22,  28. 
.677.    Politikus,  pp.  272,  278. 


iiLe77 


I^g. 


S  Plat.  Tim.  p.  90  E.  rk  yap  oAAa 
^(wa  if  y4yov€V  aS.  3icL  Bpax^**^  im- 
|uni)<rT^ov,  o,  ti  ftn  ti«  aftiyioi  ftijicv- 
P91V  ov-TM  ydp  e/A^erp^Tcpof  rif  ay 
aimf  i6(tk€  ir«pl  rove  rovrwv  K6yovi 
•trot. 

«Plat.  Tim.  p.  02  C.  Kal  «),  ical 
T^\o*  ir<pl  ToC  iroKTbt  vvv  ^ij  rhy 
AtSyoi'  iifiiy  ^/mv  <xeii''  9y*iTa  yap  koX 
dtfavara  ^a  Xo/Swy  «ai  ^vftirAi)0*>deif 
o6t  6  K6o>iof,  ovTM  ^wor  bparhy  rd 
ftpard  wepUxoVf  eUiiv  toO^  voiitov  9*ht 
at9fnr6f,  ftrfytiTTOt^  koX  apt<rrof  <eaA- 
XiOTOf  re  (cat  TcAewraTO?  ytyovtv, — tU 
ovpoybf  o5c,  fLOvoyty^s  wr. 


Wehl    Webl 

Dq  hast  sie  serstdrt, 

Die  Bchone  Welt, 

Hit  machtif er  f^ast ; 

Sie  stiirzt,  sie  zerfalltl 

Ein  Halb-Gott  hat  sie  zerschlagen  1 

Wir  tragen 

Die  TriLmmem  ins  Nichts  hintlber, 

Und  kla^en 

Ueber  die  Terlome  Schdne ! 

Machtiffer 

Der  Eraensohne, 

Piachtiger 

Baue  sie  wieder. 

In  deinem  Busen  baue  sie  anf  1 

(The  response  of  the  Oeister>Chor, 
in  Goethe's  Faust,  after  the  accumu- 
lated imprecations  uttered  by  Faust  in 
his  despair.) 
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The  dialogue  Eritias  ezlBts  only  as  a  fragment,  breaking  off 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.    The  ancient  Kritias :  a 
Platonists  found  it  in  the  same  condition,  and  it  fragment 
probably  was  never  finished.     We  know,  however,  the  general 
scheme  and  purpose  for  which  it  was  destined. 

The  prooemium  to  the  Timsens  introduces  us  to  three  per- 
aons  ^ :— Eritias  and  Hermokrates,  along  with  So-  prooemiom 
krates.    It  is  to  them  (as  we  now  learn)  that  Sokrates  i^^j^^i'' 
had  on  the  preceding  day  recited  the  Republic :  a  Tetralo^ 
fourth  hearer  having  been  present  besides,  whom  pubUa  iSe 
Sokrates  expects  to  see  now,  but  does  not  see — and  fejS**i^"^ 
who  is  said  to  be  absent  from  illness.    In  requital  for  in  that 
the  intellectual  treat  received  from  Sokrates,  Timseus  Tetralogy, 
delivers  the  discourse  which  we  have  just  passed  in  review : 
Eritias  next  enters  upon  his  narrative  or  exposition,  now  lying 
before  us  as  a  fragment :  and  Hermokrates  was  intended  to 
follow  it  up  with  a  fourth  discourse,  upon  some  other  topic  not 
specified.      It  appears  as  if   Plato,  after  having  finished  the 
Republic  as  a  distinct  dialogue,  conceived  subsequently  the  idea 
of  making  it  the  basis  of  a  Tetralogy,  to  be  composed  as  follows  : 
1.  Timcnu :  describing  the  construction  of  the  divine  Eosmos, 
soul  and  body — with  its  tenants  divine  and  human  ;  "  the  dia- 
pason ending  full  in  man  ** — but  having  its  harmony  spoiled  by 
the  degeneration  of  man,  and  the  partial  substitution  of  inferior 
animals.    2.  RepMic:  Man  in  a  constituted  society,  administered 


\  P  ato,  Tim.  p.  17  A.  ^  ttj.  «vo, 
rpcif  *  &  di  d}^  rcroprof  iifuv,  w  ^iki 
Tifl/OHf  VOV,  TWf  x^^f  M^*'  ianvfi6vtt¥, 
rii  vvr  5*  iimaT6ptav  g 

These  are  the  worda  with  which  the 
Platonic  Sokrates  opens  this  dialogue. 
Prokloa,  in  hia  Commentary  on  the 
Tfrnreua  (L  pp.  6-10-14,  ed.  SdmeiderX 
notices  a  mmtiplicity  of  inaigniflcant 
qnestiona  raised  dv  the  ancient  Platonic 
aitica  upon  this  exordiom.  The 
earliest  whom  he  notices  is  Prazi* 
phanes,  the  friend  of  Theophrastns, 
who  blamed  Plato  for  the  absurdity  of 
making  Sokrates  count  aloud  one»  two, 
three,  Ac  Porphyry  replied  to  him 
at  length. 


We  see  here  that  the  habit  of  com- 
mentinff  on  the  Platonic  dialogues 
b^gan  in  the  generation  immediately 
alter  Plato's  death,  that  is,  the  genera- 
tion of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

Whom  does  Plato  intend  for  the 
fourth  person,  unnamed  and  absent? 
Upon  tnis  point  the  Platonic  critics 
indulged  in  a  variety  of  coiyjectures, 
suggesting  several  different  persons  as 
intended.  Proklus  (p.  14,  Schn.)  re- 
marks upon  these  critics  Justly— «« 
0VT«  a^ia  ^i}Ti7<r«Mf  ^'nrovrraf,  ovr' 
oUr^oAcf  ri  Ktyofra^.  But  the  Com- 
ments which  he  proceeds  to  cite  from 
his  master  Syrianus  are  not  at  all  more 
inatmctive  (pp.  16-16^  Schn.)L 
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by  a  few  skilful  profesdonal  RoleFS,  subject  to  perfect  ethical 
training,  and  fortified  by  the  most  tutelary  habits.  3.  KrtHat : 
this  perfect  society,  exhibited  in  enei^getic  action,  and  under 
pressure  of  terrible  enemiea  4.  Hermokratet — subject  unknown : 
perhaps  the  same  society,  exhibited  under  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  try  their  justice  and  temperance,  rather  than  their 
courage.  Of  this  intended  tetralogy  the  first  two  members  alone 
exist :  the  third  was  left  unfinished  :  and  the  fourth  was  never 
commenced.  But  the  Republic  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
originally  a  distinct  composition.  An  afterthought  of  Plato 
induced  him  to  rank  it  as  second  piece  in  a  projected  tetralogy.^ 
The  subject  embraced  by  the  Kritias  is  traced  back  to  an 
unfinished  epic  poem  of  Solon,  intended  by  that  poet 
and  lawgiver  to  celebrate  a  memorable  exploit  off 
Athenian  antiquity,  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
priests  of  the  Goddess  Nelth  or  Ath^6  at  Sais  in 
Egypt  These  priests  (Plato  tells  us)  treated  the 
Greeks  as  children,  compared  with  the  venerable 
antiquity  of  their  own  ancestors ;  they  despised  the 
short  backward  reckoning  of  the  heroic  genealogies  at 
Athens  or  Argos.  There  were  in  the  temple  of  AthSnd  at  Saia 
records  of  past  time  for  9000  years  back :  and  among  these 
records  was  one,  of  that  date,  commemorating  a  glorious  exploit^ 
of  the  Athenians  as  they  then  had  been,  unknown  to  Solon  or 
any  of  his  countrymen.'    The  Athens,  of  9000  years  anterior  to 


Habjectof 

theKritiiM. 

SoloQ  and 

th«Egyp- 

kiftapriesto. 

CiUsensof 

Platonic 

Bapnblio 

are  identic 

fled  with 

ancient 

Athenians. 


1  Socher  (Ueber  Platon's  Schriften. 
pp.  870-371)  declares  the  fragment  of 
the  Kritias  now  existing  to  be  spnrioos 
and  altogether  unworthy  of  Plato. 
His  opinion  appears  to  me  nnfoonded, 
and  has  not  obtained  assent ;  bnt  his 
armaments  are  as  good  as  those  upon 
i^ch  other  critics  reject  so  many 
other  dialogues.  He  thinks  the  Kritias 
an  inferior  production :  therefore  it 
cannot  hare  been  composed  by  Plato. 
Socher  also  thinks  tnat  the  whole 
allusion,  made  by  Plato  in  this  dialogue 
to  Solon,  is  a  fiction  by  Plato  himself. 
'Hiat  the  intended  epic  about  Atlantis 
would  have  been  Plato's  own  fiction,  I 
do  not  doubt,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
Solon's  poems  (as  they  then  existed, 
though  fragmentary)  must  hare  oon« 
tained  allusioos  to  Egyptian  priests 
with  whom  he  had  conTexsed  in  Bgypt, 


and  to  their  abundance  of  historical 
anecdote  (Plutarch,  Solon,  e.  S6-31X 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Solon  did 
leave  an  unflmshed  Egyptian  poem. 

s  Plato,  TinueuB.  pp.  22-81  The 
great  knowledge  of  past  history  (real 
or  supposed)  posMssed  by  the  B^ptian 
priests,  ana  the  length  of  thdi  back 
chronology,  alleged  l>y  themselTea  to 
depend  upon  xeoords  preserred  from  a 
period  of  17,000  years,  are  well  known 
from  the  interesting  natTative  of  Heit>> 
dotns  (U  9I-4MT146y--MM^t^^  ii^pm- 
wwv  wdtrrmv  iwojndomt  (the  ptiesta  of 
]^;ynt)  ;uUUtfT«,  koyuirmrol  ti9%  /trnK^tf 
Twv  «ym  it  iU.tmpm9  «^uc^|Bfv(li.  77)  .  . . 

titl  Tt    \oytc6nMr9it  Kml   accl    4««Yp«i> 

rrMi  ra  crt«  (\L  145).     Herodotos 
14S)  tells   us  that  the  Egyptlui 
priests  at  Thebes  held  the 


.-<^»<_u-  "  — 
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Solon,  had  been  great,  powerful,  courageous,  admirably  governed, 
and  distinguished  for  every  kind  of  virtue.^  Athend,  the  pre- 
siding Qoddess  both  of  Athens  and  of  Sais,  had  bestowed  upon 
the  Athenians  a  salubrious  climate,  fertile  soil,  a  healthy  breed 
of  citizens,  and  highly  endowed  intelligence.  Under  her  auspices, 
they  were  excellent  alike  in  war  and  in  philosophy.'  The  sepa- 
ration of  professions  was  fully  realised  among  them,  according  to 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Republic  as  the  only  foundation 
for  a  good  commonwealth.  The  military  class,  composed  of  both 
sexes,  was  quartered  in  barrack  on  the  akropolis  ;  which  was  at 
that  time  more  spacious  than  it  had  since  become — and  which 
possessed  then,  in  common  with  the  whole  surfEu^e  of  Attica,  a 
rich  soil  covering  that  rocky  bottom  to  which  it  had  been  reduced 
in  the  Platonic  age,  through  successive  deluges.'  These  soldiers^ 
male  and  female,  were  maintained  by  contributions  from  the 
remaining  community  :  they  lived  in  perpetual  drill,  having 
neither  separate  property,  nor  separate  families,  nor  gold  nor 
silver  :  lastly,  their  procreation  was  strictly  regulated,  and  their 
numbers  kept  from  either  increase  or  diminution.*  The  hus- 
bandmen and  the  artizans  were  alike  excellent  in  their  respective 
professions,  to  which  they  were  exclusively  confined :'  Hephaestus 
being  the  partner  of  Ath6n6  in  joint  tutelary  presidency,  and 
joint  occupation  of  the  central  temple  on  the  akropolis.  Thus 
admirably  administered,  the  Athenians  were  not  only  powerful 
at  home,  but  also  chiefs  or  leaders  of  all  the  cities  comprised 
under  the  Hellenic  name :  chiefs  by  the  voluntary  choice  and 
consent  of  the  subordinates.    But  the  old  Attic  race  by  whom 


gnage  to  the  historian  HekataBUB,  as 
Flato  here  aavs  that  they  held  to  Solon, 
when  he  talked  about  Grecian  anti* 

Salty  in  the  peraonB  of  Phor6neai  and 
rioM.  HekatflBOS  laid  before  them 
hi*  own  genealogy— a  dignified  list  of 
sixteen  ancestors,  beginning  irom  a 
Ood— upon  which  they  ont-bid  him 
with  a  counter-genealogy  (&rrcyfvca« 
Krfntrai')  of  845  ^ef  priests,  who  had 
■nooeeded  each  other  from  father  to 
■on.  Plato  api)ears  to  have  contracted 
great  reverence  for  this  long  duration 
of  nnchiui^d  regulations  in  Egypt, 
and  for  the  fixed,  consecrated,  customs, 
with  minute  subdiTision  of  professional 
castes  and  employments :  the  hymns, 
pealmody,   and   music,    having   con- 


tinued without  alteration  for  10.000 
years  (lUenUly  10,000— «vx  «t  <irof 
civfir  fivpiOOT^r,  oAA'  orrvt.  Plat. 
Legg.  ii.  p.  666  EX 

iPlato,  Timieus,  p.  28  OD. 

s  Plato,  Tim.  p.  24  D.  arc  oZv  ^tAo- 
ir6AfffuSf  T«  icai  ^lAocro^of  i}  9thK  oiaa, 
Ac    Abo  p.  28  C. 

»  Plato,  Krit  pp.  110  C,  112  B-D. 

4  Plato,  Krit  p.  112  D.  wkiieoi  6k 
Bta^KarrovreK  o,  ri  tiaXiirra  ravrhv 
iavritv  clvai  wpbf  rbr  act  xftovov  avipuv 
KoX  yvMuxwif,  <bc. 

•  Plato.  Krit.  p.  Ill  E.  vwh  vrMpywv 
^v  aKrifit.viiv  sol  irfkarrovriav  avrh  rovro, 
Y^i'  a  ipicmiv  KoX  vSip  A^6otniraTOV 
ix6m»Vt  Ac    Also  p.  110  C. 
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these  achievements  had  been  performed,  belonged  to  a  former 
'geological  period  :  they  had  perished,  nearly  all,  by  violent 
catastrophe — ^leaving  the  actuid  Athenians  as  imperfect  repre- 
sentatives. 

Such  was  the  enviable  condition  of  Athens  and  Attica,  at  a 
Plato  pro-  period  9400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Pla- 
tasM  Uukt  tonic  Eritias  takes  pains  to  assure  ns  that  the  state- 
tkhoai  to  ment  was  true,  both  as  to  facts  and  as  to  dates :  that 
JJJ^*^^  he  had  heard  it  himself  when  a  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
history,  from  his  grandfather  Eritias,  then  ninety  years  old, 
ISm>tiAn  ^  whose  father  Dropides  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
P"^*^  of  Solon:  and  that  Solon  had  heard  it  from  the 
priests  at  Sais,  who  offered  to  show  him  the  contemporary  record 
of  all  its  details  in  their  temple  archives.^  Kritias  now  proposes 
to  repeat  this  narrative  to  Sokrates,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  latter  to  see  the  citizens  of  the  Platonic 
B^nblic  exhibited  in  full  action  and  movement  For  the 
Athenians  of  9000  years  before,  having  been  organised  on  the 
principles  of  that  Republic,  may  fcdrly  be  taken  as  representing 
its  citizens.  And  it  will  be  more  satisfeu^tory  to  Sokrates  to  hear 
a  recital  of  real  history  than  a  series  of  imagined  exploits.' 

Accordingly,  Kritias  proceeds  to  describe,  in  some  detail,  the 
Deecription  formidable  invaders  against  whom  these  old  Athenians 
?J^5  ^^*  had  successfully  contended :  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Atlantis  vast  island  Atlantis  (larger  than  Libya  and  Asia 
TOwerfnl  united),  which  once  occupied  most  of  the  space  now 
™«»-  filled  by  the  great  ocean  westward  of  Gades  and  the 

pillars  of  Herakl^.  This  prodigious  island  was  governed  by  ten 
kings  of  a  common  ancestry :  descending  respectively  from  ten 
sons  (among  whom  Atlas  was  first-bom  and  chief)  of  the  Qod 
Poseidon  by  the  indigenous  Nymph  Kleito.'  We  read  an  im- 
posing description  of  its  large  population  and  abundant  produce 
of  every  kind :  grain  for  man,  pasture  for  animals,  elephants 
being  abundant  among  them  i*  timber  and  metals  of  all  varieties : 
besides  which  the  central  city,  with  its  works  for  defence,  and  its 


1  Plat  Tim.  pp.  28  E^  24  A-D.    rb  «*  «  Plat  Tim.  p.  28  D-E. 

iitpi^«    wepl    ira..T«r    'f'f^^    '^J-jJ**  »  Plat  Krit  pp.  118-114. 

Kara  avoXriVt  avrd  to.  ypaftftara  AapoK>  ■^'^ 

r<f  iUfiiJuev  (24  A).  *  Plat  Krit  p.  114  B. 
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artificial  canals,  bridges,  and  harbour,  is  depicted  as  a  wonder  to 
behold.^  The  temple  of  Poseidon  was  magnificent  and  of  vast 
dimensions,  though  in  barbaric  style.'  The  harbour,  surrounded 
by  a  dense  and  industrious  population,  was  full  of  trading  vessels 
arriving  with  merchandise  from  all  quarters.' 

The  Atlantid  kings,  besides  this  great  power  and  prosperity  at 
home,  exercised  dominion  over  all  Libya  as  fjEkr  as  comtption 
Egypt,  and  over  all  Europe  as  fiu*  as  Tyrrhenia.    The  uid  wicked, 
corrupting  influence  of  such  vast  power  was  at  first  MUntid  ^ 
counteracted  by  their  divine  descent  and  the  attributes  p^p^®- 
attached  to  it :  but  the  divine  attributes  became  more  and  more 
adulterated  at  each  successive  generation,  so  that  the  breed  was 
no  longer  qualified  to  contend  against  corruption.     The  kings 
came  to  be  intoxicated  with  wealth,  full  of  exorbitant  ambition 
and  rapacity,  reckless  of  temperance  or  justice.    The  measure  of 
their  iniquity  at  length  became  full ;  and  Zeus  was  constrained 
to  take  notice  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  the  chastisement 
which  the  case  required.*    He  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  Qods, 
at  his  own  Panoptikon  in  the  centre  of  the  Eosmos  and  there 
addressed  them. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  fragment  called  Eritias  breaks  off. 
We  do  not  know  what  was  the  plan  which  Plato  (in  ooiiiectures 
the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  epic)  was  about  to  put  •«  *p75?*i 
into  the  mouth  of  Zeus,  for  the  information  of  the  Kritiaa 
divine  agora.    We  learn  only  that  Plato  intended  to  J^^ljj^* 
recount  an  invasion  of  Attica,  by  an  army  of  Atlantids  ethical  epic 
almost  irresistible  :  and  the  glorious  repulse  thereof      '*"***' 
by  Athens  and  her  allies,  with  very  inferior  forces.     The  tale 
would  have  borne  much  resemblance  to  the  Persian  invasion  of 
Qreece,  as  recounted  by  Herodotus :  but  Plato,  while  employing 
the  same  religious  agencies  which  that  historian  puts  in  the  fore- 
ground, would  probably  have  invested  them  with  a  more  ethical 
character,  and  would  have  arranged  the  narrative  so  as  to  illus- 
trate the   triumph  of  philosophical    Reason   and   disciplined 
Energy,  over  gigantic,  impetuous,  and  reckless  Strength.    He 
would  have  described  in  detail  the  heroic  valour  and  endurance 

1  Plat  Krit.  ft.  115  D.  ,  cU  hcwkn^iv        >  Plat  Krit  p.  117  E. 
^  Plat  Krit  p.  llf  D-B.  ^^^  ^^^  P'  ^-** 
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of  the  trained  Athenian  Soldiers,  women  as  well  as  men  :  and  he 
would  have  embodied  the  superior  Reason  of  the  philosophical 
Chiefis  not  merely  in  prudent  orders  given  to  subordinates,  but 
also  in  wise  discourses  ^  and  deliberations  such  as  we  read  in  the 
Oyropaedia  of  Xenophon.  We  should  have  had  an  edifying  epic 
in  prose,  if  Plato  had  completed  his  project.  Unfortunately  we 
know  only  two  small  fractions  of  it :  first  the  introductory  pro- 
logue (which  I  haye  already  noticed) — ^lastly,  the  concluding 
catastrophe.  The  conclusion  was,  that  both  tiie  victors  and  the 
vanquished  disappeared  altogether,  and  became  extinct.  Ter- 
rific earthquakes,  and  not  less  terrific  deluges,  shook  and  over- 
spread the  earth.  The  whole  military  caste  of  Attica  were,  in 
one  day  and  night,  swallowed  up  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
(the  same  release  as  Zeus  granted  to  the  just  Amphiaraus)*  and 
no  more  heard  of :  while  not  only  the  population  of  Atlantis,  but 
that  entire  island  itself,  was  submerged  beneath  the  ocean.  The 
subsidence  of  this  vast  island  has  rendered  navigation  impossible ; 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  but  shallow  water  and 
miid.' 

The  epic  of  Plato  would  thus  have  concluded  with  an  appalling 
catastrophe  of  physical  agencies  or  divine  prodigies 
Mntsthe  (such  as  that  which  we  read  at  the  close  of  the 
2i*matt^f  ^schylean  Prometheus*^  nnder  which  both  the  con- 
racorded  tending  parties  perished.  These  gigantic  outbursts  of 
°"^^"^'  kosmical  forces,  along  with  the  other  facts,  Plato 
affirms  to  have  been  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  Egyptian 
priests.  He  wishes  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  transaction  is 
historical  As  to  particular  narratives,  the  line  between  truth 
and  fiction  was  obscurely  drawn  in  his  mind. 

Another  remark  here  deserving  of  notice  is.  That  in  this  epic 
of  the  Kritias,  Plato  introduces  the  violent  and  destructive 
kosmical  agencies  (earthquakes,  deluges,  and  the  like)  as  frequently 

1   put  Tim.  p.  19  C-E.    Kara  n  to*  9ovo7ii    .    .    .    aropor  km  ^Mpn;n|TOV 

kv  TcU  tpyoii  irpafcif  ral  Kara  ria  iv  yhQvt  rh  Utl  WXayof ,  &C. 

TOW  K6yoii  Bttpfirivevtrtti  (19  C).  Bespecting  the  shallow  and  muddy 

9  A  ^ii^j^-«„    <tt    A   A.  !>•»•««(..  water   of  the   Atlantic  and  its  un- 

«  AooUodonis,  ill.  6,  6 ;  Pauaanias.  n^^gable  character,  as  belicTed  in  the 

1^  °» ^  age  of  Plato,  see  a  long  note  in  my 

splat  Tim.  p.  25  C-D.     muniitr  'EUstory  of  Greece'  (ch.  xriiL  toI.  ilL 

c^flttari*>y    Kal    icaT«ucXv(rM**>'    ytvoiUvwv^  p.  881). 
fuaf   iift-epas  «cal  wKrin  X''^'^    cvcA*  *  JRachjL  Prom.  1060^ 
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occurring,  and  as  one  cause  of  the  periodical  destruction  of  many 
races  or  communities.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Egyptian  priest 
is  made  to  explain  to  Solon  the  reason  why  no  long-continued 
past  i-ecords  were  preserved  in  Attica,  or  anywhere  else,  except  in 
Egypt^  This  last-mentioned  country  was  exempt  from  such 
calamities :  but  in  other  countries,  the  thread  of  tradition  was 
frequently  broken,  because  the  whole  race  (except  a  few)  were 
periodically  destroyed  by  deluges  or  conflagrations,  leaving  only 
a  few  survivors  miserably  poor,  without  arts  or  letters.  The 
affirmation  of  these  frequent  destructions  stands  in  marked 
contradiction  with  the  chief  theos  announced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Timseus — viz,,  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  Eosmos. 

1  Fltto,  Tfm.  pp.  22  C-D.  28  B-0. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


LEGES  AND  EPINOMIS. 


I,  the 
longest  of 
Plato's 
works- 
Persons  of 
thedia. 
logae. 


The  Dialogue,  entitled  Leges — De  Legibus — ^The  Laws— dis- 
tributed into  twelve  books,  besides  its  Appendix  the 
Epinomis,  and  longer  than  any  other  of  the  Platonic 
compositions — is  presented  to  us  as  held  in  EIrete 
during  a  walk  from  the  town  of  Knossus  to  the 
temple  of  Zeus  under  Mount  Ida — ^between  three 
elderly  persons:  Megillus,  a  Spartan — Kleinias,  a 
Eretan  of  Knossus — and  an  Athenian  who  bears  no  name,  but 
serves  as  the  principal  expositor  and  conductor.  That  this 
dialogue  was  composed  by  Plato  after  the  Republic,  we  know 
from  the  express  deposition  of  Aristotle :  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Plato's  old  age— probably  the  last  which  he  ever  composed, 
and  perhaps  not  completely  finished  at  his  death — is  what  we 
learn  from  the  scanty  amount  of  external  evidence  accessible 
to  us.  The  internal  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  tends  to  bear  out 
the  same  conclusion,  and  to  show  that  it  was  written  during 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age.* 


1  The  allusions  of  AristoUe  to  Plato 
as  the  author  of  the  IiawB,  after  the 
Republic,  occur  in  Politica,  ii.  b.  1264, 
b.  M,  1267,  b.  6,  1271,  b.  1,  1274,  b.  9. 
According  to  Diogenes  Laertins  (▼.  22) 
Aristotle  had  composed  separate  works 
Ta  CK  fiofjMV  Ukaruvo^  y — Td  «ic  r^t 
IIoXtTciaf  fl. 

Plutarch  (De  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  870  E) 
ascribes  the  composition  of  the  Laws 
to  Plato's  old  a^.    In  the  npoA«y6- 

fuva  eif   riiv   IIAaTwi'Ot  i^tKo<rod>iav,   it 

is  said  that  the  treatise  was  left  un« 
finished  at  his  death,  and  completed 
afterwards  by  his  disciple  the  Opuntian 
Philippu8(Uermann's  Edition  of  Plato's 


Works,  ToL  tL  p.  218).— DIoff.  Laert 
iiL  87. 

See  the  learned  Proleffomena  of 
Stallbanm,  who  collects  all  the  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  and  who  gives 
his  own  jndgment  (p.  Izxxi.)  respect- 
ing the  tone  of  senility  perrading  the 
Leges,  in  terms  which  deserre  the 
more  attention  as  coming  from  so  an- 
qualified  an  admirer  of  Plato  *.— *'  To- 
turn  Legum  opus  nescio  quid  senile 
refert,  utprofectoetiam  hancobcaossam 
a  sene  scriptum  esse  long6  Terisimil- 
limnm  Tideatur  "  The  aliusion  in  the 
Laws  (L  p.  688  B)  to  the  conouest  of 
the   Bpisephyrian    Lokrians    oy  the 
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All  critics  have  remarked  the  many  and  important  differ- 
ences between  the  Republic  and  the  Laws.    And  it 
seems  certain,  that  during  the  interval  which  sepa-  mentof** 
rates  the   two,  Plato's    point    of  view  must    have  f^^'iPj*" 
undergone  a  considerable  change.     We  know  from   projecu 
himself  that  he  intended  the  Kritias  as  a  sequel  to  ^l^^ 
the  Timseus  and  Republic :  a  portion  of  the  Kritias 
still  exists — as  we  have  just  seen — but  it  breaks  off  abruptly, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  it  was  ever  completed. 
We  know  farther  from  himself  that  he  projected  an  ulterior 
dialogue  or  exposition,  assigned  to  Hermokrates^  as  sequel  to 
the  Kritias:   both  being  destined  to  exhibit  in  actual  working 
and  manifestation,  the  political  scheme,  of  which  the  Republic 
had  described  the  constituent  elements.^     While  the  Kritias 
was  prematurely  arrested  in  its  progress  towards  maturity,  the 
Hermokrates  probably  was  never  bom.    Yet  we  know  certainly 
that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  conceived  by  Plato,  as 
parts  of  one  comprehensive  project^  afterwards  abandoned.    Nay^ 
the  Kritias  was  so  abruptly  abandoned,  that  it  terminates  with 
an  unfinished  sentence :  as  I  have  stated  in  the  last  chapter. 

To  what  extent  such  change  of  project  was  brought  about 
by  external  circumstances  in  Plato's  life,  we  cannot  ..  tomid 
with  certainty  determine.    But  we  know  that  there  circum- 
really  occurred    circumstances,  well    calculated    to  piato^Uttor 
produce  a  material  change  in  his  intellectual  cha-  ^^.^15^ 
racter  and  point  of  view.    His  personal  adventures  in  regard  to 
and  experience,  after  his  sixty-first  year,  and  after  P'^o^P^^y- 
the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius  (ao.  367),  were  of  an  event- 
ful and  melancholy  character.      Among  them  were  included 

Synoxsaiia,  which  occurred  in  856  B.C.,  the  ezpodtor  introduced,  the  chanse 

is  pointed  out  by  Boeckh  as  showing  of    name   being    subsequentljr    made 

that  the  composition  was  posterior  to  from    a    feeling    of    impropriety    in 

that  date  (Boeckh,  ad  Platon.  Minoem,  transporting  Sokrates  to  Krete,  and 

pp.  72-78).  from   the    dogmatising  anU-diaJectio 

It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle,  in  tone    which    perrades   the    lectures 

ciaTaasing  the  opinions  deliTered  by  ascribed  to  him.    Some  Platonic  ex- 

the  'A^roTof  (4yoi  in  the  Laws,  cites  positors     renrded     the      Athenian 

them    as   the   opinions   of  Soknites  Btoanger  in  Xeges  as  Plato  himself 

(Politic  iL  1866,  b.  11),  who,  howerer,  (Diog.  Laert  iiL  62;  Schol.  ad  Legg.  1). 

does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  dialogue.  Diogenes  himself  calls  him  a  irAacr/to. 

Either  this  is  a  lapse  of  memorv  on  iattirvi/Mv. 

originally  composed  with  Sokrates  as    «^""*»»  P-  !"• 

4—18 
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his  two  visits  to  the  jounger  Dionysius  at  Syracuse;  together 
with  the  earnest  sympathy  and  counsel  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  friend  Dion  ;  whose  chequered  career  terminated,  after  an 
interval  of  brilliant  promise,  in  disappointment,  disgrace,  and 
violent  death.  Plato  not  only  suffered  much  distress,  but  in- 
curred more  or  less  of  censure,  from  the  share  which  he  had 
taken,  or  was  at  least  supposed  to  have  taken,  in  the  tragedy. 
His  own  letters  remain  to  attest  the  fact^  Considering  the 
numerous  enemies  which  philosophy  has  had  at  all  times,  we 
may  be  sure  that  such  enemies  would  be  furnished  with  abundant 
materials  for  invidious  remark  —  by  the  entire  fsilure  of  Plato 
himself  at  Syracuse — as  well  as  by  the  disgraceful  proceedings 
first  of  Dion,  next,  of  his  assassin  Kallippus:  both  of  them 
pupils,  and  the  former  a  favourite  pupil,  of  Plato  in  the 
Academy.  The  prospect,  which  accident  had  opened,  of  ex- 
alting philosophy  into  active  influence  over  mankind,  had  been 
closed  in  a  way  no  less  mournful  than  dishonourable.  Plato 
must  have  felt  this  keenly  enough,  even  apart  from  the  taunts 
of  opponents.  We  might  naturally  expect  that  his  latest  written 
compositions  would  be  coloured  by  such  a  temper  of  mind: 
that  he  would  contract,  if  not  an  alienation  from  philosophy, 
at  least  a  comparative  mistrust  of  any  practical  good  to  come 
from  it:  and  that  if  his  senile  fancy  still  continued  to  throw 
out  any  schemes  of  Bocial  construction,  they  would  be  made 
to  rest  upon  other  foundations,  eliminating  or  reducing  to  a 

1  See  especially  the  interesting  and  case.    See  EpistoL  vii.  pp.  327  C,  SSO 

raluable  J^istola  riL  of  Plato  ;  also  A-B,  SS4  C ;  Epiatol.  U.  811  B. 
the  life  of  Dion  bv  Plutarch.  Such  allusion  is  suflBdently  probable. 

The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  Tet  we  must  remember  that  the  Mag- 

of  Plato's  proceedings  in  Sicily,  and  of  netic  community^  described  by  Plato 

the  adventures  of  Dion,  in  chap.  84  of  in  the  Treatise  De  Legibus,  does  not 

my  *  EUstory  of  Greece '.  derive  its  origin  from  any  established 

The  passage  of  Plato  in  Legg.  It.  despot  or  prince,  but  from  a  general 

709-710  (aUomng  to  the  concurrence  resolution  supposed  to  hare  been  taken 

and  co-operation  of  a  youthful  despot,  by  the  Kretan   cities,  and   from   a 

sober-minded  and  moderate,  but  not  Decemviral  ezecotive  .Board  of  Knos- 

exalted  up  to  the  level  of  philosophy,  sian    citizens    nominated    by    them, 

with   a  competent  lawgiver  for  the  Kleinias,  as  a  chief  member  of  this 

purpose  of  constructing  a  civic  com-  Board,  solicits  the  su^estion  of  laws 

munity,  furnished  with  the  best  laws)  from  the   Athenian  elder  (Leteg.  liL 

is  supposed  by  K.  F.  Hermann  (System  p.  702  C).    This  is  more  analogooa  to 

der  Puiton.  Philos.  p.  69)andby  Zeller  Plato's  subseouent  counsel,  a/)(«r  his 

a>hil.  d.  Griech.  vol  ii.  p.  810.  ed.  2nd.)  attempt  to  guide  the  younfl:er  Dionysiiit 

to  allude  to  the  hopes  which  Plato  had  failed.     See  EpistoL  viL  p.  SST 

cherished  when  he  undertook  his  first  C-E. 
visit  to  the  younger  Dionysius  at  Syra- 
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minimum  that  ascendancy  of  the  philosophical  mind,  which 
he  had  once  held  to  be  omnipotent  and  indispensable. 

Comparing  the  Laws  with  the  earlier  compositions  of  Plato, 
the  difference  between  them  will  be  found  to  corre-  q^^ 
spond  pretty  nearly  with  the  change  thus  indicated  compariaon 
in  his  point  of  view.  If  we  turn  to  the  Republic,  Jjwfffitoi 
we  find  Plato  dividing  the  intelligible  world  {t6  earltor 
voTirhu)  into  two  sections:  the  higher,  that  of  pure 
and  absolute  Ideas,  with  which  philosophy  and  dialectics  deal 
— the  lower,  that  of  Ideas  not  quite  pure,  but  implicated  more 
or  less  with  sensible  illustration,  to  which  the  mathematician 
applies  himself:  the  chief  use  of  the  lower  section  is  said  to 
consist  in  its  serving  as  preparation  for  a  comprehension  of  the 
higher.^  But  in  the  Laws,  this  higher  or  dialectical  section — 
the  last  finish  or  crowning  result  of  the  teaching  process,  ia 
left  out;  while  even  the  lower  or  mathematical  section  is 
wrapped  up  with  theology.  Moreover,  the  teaching  provided 
in  the  Laws,  for  the  ruling  Elders,  is  presented  as  sometldog 
new,  which  Plato  has  much  difficulty  both  in  devising  and 
in  explaining :  we  must  therefore  understand  him  to  distinguish 
it  pointedly  from  the  teaching  which  he  had  before  provided 
for  the  Elders  in  the  Republic'  Again,  literary  occupation  is 
now  kept  down  rather  than  encouraged:  Plato  is  more  afraid 
lest  his  citizens  should  have  too  much  of  it  than  too  little.' 
As  for  the  Sokratic  Elenchus,  it  is  not  merely  not  commended, 
but  it  is  even  proscribed  and  denounced  by  implication,  since 
free  speech  and  criticism  generally  is  barred  out  by  the  rigorous 
Platonic  censorship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ethical  sentiment 
in  the  Leges,  with  its  terms  designating  the  varieties  of  virtue, 
is  much  the  same  as  in  other  Platonic  compositions :  the  politi- 
cal and  social  doctrine  also,  though  different  in  some  material 
points,  is  yet  very  analogous  on  several  others.      But  these 

1  See  the  passages,  Plat.  LegK.  tU.  that  it  is  one  of  the  stronrait  eTideooe 

pp.  811  B— 819  A.    Plato,  Repabue,  tI.  of    natural   theology :    m   p.   818  C, 

pi».  610-611.     rd  Zvo  TfAi}fiara  or  tUti  arithmetic,  geometary,  and  astronomy 

rov  roifTov.    TiL  p.  634  E :  mtrwto  9piy  tire    adTocated  as    studies,   becanae, 

lAt  Totf  fioBf^itaviv  ^  iiakiKTuai  ^luv  without  having  gone  through  them,  a 

ivdvm  Ktta^at,.  man  cannot  become  a  God.  a  Daemon, 

splat.   Legg.    p.  906  D,   xii  pp.  or    a    Hero,   compefeni    to  ezerdM 

968    G-E,   969    A.      Compare  Til.   p.  effective  care  over  mankind.    This  !■ 

818  B.     In   p.  966  D,  the  study  of  altogether  different  from  the  Republia 
astronomy  is  enforced  on  the  ground       *  Flat  Legg.  viL  pp.  811  B,  819  A. 
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etliical  and  political  doctrines  appear  in  the  Laws  much  mem 
merged  in  dogmatic  theology  than  in  other  dialogues.  This 
theology  is  of  Pythagorean  character — implicated  directly  and 
intimately  with  astronomy — and  indirectly  with  arithmetic 
and  geometry  also.  We  have  here  an  astitmomical  religion,  or 
a  religions  astronomy,  by  whichever  of  the  two  names  it  maj 
be  called.  Right  belief  on  astronomy  is  orthodoxy  and  virtue : 
erroneous  belief  on  astronomy  is  heretical  and  crindnaL 

In  the  Timsus,  Plato  recommended  the  study  of  astronomy, 
in  order  that  the  rotations  of  man's  soul  in  his  cranium,  whidi 
were  from  the  beginning  disturbed  and  irregular,  might  become 
regularised,  and  ansimilated  by  continued  contemplation  to  the 
perfect  uniformity  of  the  celestial  and  cosmical  movements.^  In 
the  Leges,  he '  recommends  astronomy  to  be  studied,  because 
without  it  we  fedl  into  blasphemous  errors  respecting  the  cosmical 
movements,  and  because  such  cosmical  errors  are  among  the  three 
varieties  of  heresy,  to  one  or  other  of  which  the  commission  of 
all  crimes  against  society  may  be  traced.*  Hence  we  find  Plato, 
in  the  city  here  described,  consecrating  his  astronomical  views 
as  a  part  of  the  state-religion,  and  prohibiting  dissent  from  them 
under  the  most  stringent  penalties.  In  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Treatise  de  Legibus,  Plato  approximates  to  Xenophon  and  the 
Spartan  model.  He  keeps  his  eye  fixed  on  the  perpetual  coercive 
discipline  of  the  average  citizen.  This  discipline,  prescribed  in 
all  its  details  by  the  lawgiver,  includes  a  modicum  of  literary 
teaching  equal  to  all ;  small  in  quantity,  and  rigorously  sifted  as 
to  quality,  through  the  censorial  sieve.  The  intellectual  and 
speculative  genius  of  the  community,  which  other  Platonic  dia- 
logues bring  into  the  foreground,  has  disappeared  from  the 
Treatise  de  Legibus.  We  find  here  no  youths  pregnant  with 
undisclosed  original  thought,  which  Sokrates  assists  them  in 
bringing  forth :  such  as  Theset^tus,  Charmid^s,  Eleinias,  and 
others — pictures  among  the  most  interesting  which  the  ancient 
world  presents,  and  lending  peculiar  charm  to  the  earlier  dia- 
logues. Not  only  no  provision  is  made  for  them,  but  severe 
precautions  are  taken  against  them.  Even  in  the  Republic,  Plato 
had  banished  poets,  or  had  at  least  forbidden  them  to  follow  the 

1  Plato,  Unueas,  p.  47  B-C. 

s  Plato.  Legg.  yiL  pp.  821  D,  822  G ;  x.  pp.  885  B,  886  B. 
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free  inspirations  of  the  Muse,  and  had  subjected  them  to  censorial 
controul.  But  such  controul  was  presumed  to  be  exercised  by 
highly  trained  speculative  and  philosophical  minds,  for  the  per- 
petual succession  of  whom  express  provision  was  made.  In  the 
Treatise  De  Legibus,  such  speculative  minds  are  no  longer 
admitted.  Philosophy  is  interdicted  or  put  in  chains  as  well  as 
poetry.  An  orthodox  religious  creed  is  exalted  into  exclusive 
ascendancy.  All  crime  or  immorality  is  ascribed  to  a  departure 
fit)m  this  creed.^  The  early  communities  (Plato  tells  us*),  who 
were  simple  and  ignorant,  destitute  of  arts  and  letters,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  believed  implicitly  all  that  they  heard  from 
their  seniors  respecting  Gods  and  men,  and  adopted  the  dicta  of 
their  seniors  respecting  good  and  evil,  without  enquiry  or 
suspicion — were  decidedly  superior  to  his  contemporaries  in  all 
the  departments  of  virtue— justice,  temperance,  and  courage. 
This  antithesis,  between  virtue  and  religious  fedth  on  the  one 
side,  and  arts  and  letters  with  an  inquisitive  spirit  on  the  other, 
presenting  the  latter  as  a  depraving  influence,  antagonistic  to  the 
former — is  analogous  to  the  Bacchse  of  Euripides — the  work  of 
that  poet's  old  age  ' — and  analogous  also  to  the  Nubes  of  Aristo- 
phanes, wherein  the  literary  and  philosophical  teaching  of 
Sokrates  is  represented  as  withdrawing  youth  from  the  received 
religious  creed,  and  as  leading  them  by  consequence  to  the 
commission  of  fraud  and  crime.* 

The  submergence  and  discredit  of  letters  and  philosophy, 
which  pervades  the  Dialogue  De  Legibus,  is  farther 
indicated  by  the  personages  introduced  as  conversing.   Leges,  not 
In  all  the  other  Platonic  dialogues,  the  scene  is  laid  Si^in** 
at  Athens,  and  the  speakers  are  educated  citizens  of  Kret^P»- 
Athens ;  sometimes  visitors,  equally  or  better  edu-   tan  and 
cated,  from  other  Qrecian  cities.    Generally,  they  are  ^P*'**'** 

1  Plato,  Legg.  z.  p.  885  R  jndiciis    ad    popnli    tranafeitor   mf- 

3  Plato,  Legg.  iiL  p.  679.    Compare   fragia:— 

''•Lobick,    Aglaophamua.    p.    628.  <n>*i»'?' ««X«;p«!r*««*pA'aTt 

"SnpereetfabXcETuripidiaXBacchaj,  "J'^'T-p"'"^  l^^IT^x    ^ 

dlthymmbi  quam  tragJedUe   simiUor  jic'^^*^ A  '  I^  tS  '^"?!L/ 

totaque  iU  wmparataTut  contra  lUiui  ^"i^/*  ^^"Z  iJ^^.JhiLuA'^^^' 

temporifl  BationSKtM  scripta  rideatnr;       ^ ^^Y^*'*  **'•  Ma^thtel  (427). 

qua  et  Bacchicarum  religionnm  sancti-        Compare  tt.  200-203  of  the  same 

monia  conunendatnr   .    .    .    etrenim  drama. 

dirinamm  disceptatio  ab  emditorum        *  Aristopban.  Nnbes,  116-875,  Ac 
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2J|2g^Jg^  either  adulta  wlio  baye  already  acquired  some  intel- 
nie.  lectnal  eminence,  or  youths  anxious  to  acquire  it^ 

Nikias  and  Laches,  Melesias  and  Lysimachus  (in  the  LachdsX  ^^^^ 
among  the  leaders  (past  or  present)  of  the  Athenian  puUic 
assembly.  Anytus  (in  the  Menon)  is  a  man  not  so  much  ignorant 
of  letters  as  despising  letters.^  Moreover  Sokrates  himself 
formally  disclaims  positive  knowledge,  professing  to  be  only  a 
searcher  for  truth  along  with  the  rest'  But  the  scene  of  the 
Laws  is  laid  in  Erete,  not  at  Athens :  the  three  speakers  are  not 
merely  all  old  men,  but  frequently  allude  to  their  old  ag^  One 
of  them  only  is  an  Athenian,  to  whom  the  positive  and  expository 
duty  is  assigned :  the  other  two  are  Megillus,  a  Spartan,  and 
Kleinias,  a  Eretan  of  Ejiossus.  Now  both  Sparta,  and  the 
communities  of  Erete,  were  among  the  most  imlettered  portiona 
of  the  Hellenic  name.  They  were  not  only  strangers  to  that 
impulse  of  rhetoric,  dialectic,  and  philosophical  speculation 
which,  having  its  chief  domicile  at  Athens,  had  become  diffused 
more  or  less  over  a  large  portion  of  Greece  since  the  Persian  war 
—  but  they  were  sparingly  conversant  even  with  that  old 
poetical  culture,  epic  and  lyric,  which  belonged  to  the  age  of 
Solon  and  the  Seven  Wise  Men.  The  public  training  of  youth 
at  Sparta,  equal  for  all  the  citizens,  included  nothing  of  letters 
and  music,  which  in  other  cities  were  considered  to  be  the 
characteristics  of  an  educated  Qreek : '  though  probably  indi- 
vidual Spartans,  more  or  fewer,  acquired  these  accomplishments 
for  themselves.  Gymnastics,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  simple 
chronic  music  and  a  still  slighter  admixture  of  poetry  and  letters, 
formed  the  characteristic  culture  of  Sparta  and  Erete.*  In  the 
Leges,  Plato  not  only  notes  the  fact,  but  treats  it  as  indicating  a 


1  Tacitus,  IHalog.  de  Orator,  c.  2.  *  See  Xenophon,  BepabL  Laoed.  c. 
"  Aper,  communi  eraditione  imbuttu,  2. 

contemnebat  potias  literas  quam  nes-  Compare  the  description  giren  by 

debat."  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropndia  (L  2,  6) 

Nikias  Is  «iid  to  hare  made  hi»  ion  »' *5g  ^SSifi"^  ^JliSS'^"^ 

jnk««t«.  lean,  br  heart  tl.e  entire  ^•'iSjjSS^io^thl'&^toSK 

niad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer ;  at  least  tl„      t^vo  ti..Ki,v.  i.*^-.!;^.  \i»J^  «^ 

tbJ. U  the.t/temJntof  Nikfiratu.  him.  ^^^^  itSdatogT^r^UA 

•eU  In  the  Symposion  of  Xenophon  ^^^^  j^  Ath^lnUSS^Sei. "at 

^"^  °^  as  teaching  justice,  temperance,  self- 

2  This  profession  appears  eren  in  command,  obedience,  bodily  endurance, 
the  Gorgias  (p.  506  A)  and  in  the  the  use  of  the  bow  and  thejavelin,  d^ 
Bepublic  (v.  p.  450  D).  *  Plato,  Legg.  IL  p.  678  B. 
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better  aodal  condition,  compared  with  Athens  and  other  Qreek> 
— that  both  Spartans  and  Kretons  were  alike  unacquainted  with 
the  old  epic  or  theological  poems  (Hesiod,  Orpheua,  &c],  and 
wiih  the  modem  philoaophical  ipecuUtions.' 

Not  aimply  on  this  negative  ground,  but  on  another  positive 
ground  alw,  Sparta  and  Krftte  were  well  suited  to  q---^m. 
fumieh  Uatenen  for  the  Law*.'     Their  gTmnastic  tnining, 
discipline  and  nulitarj  drill,  especially  the  Spartan,  SSi*2d 
were  stricter  and  more  continuous  than  anywhere  ^^, 
else  in  Greece ;  including  toilsome  btigue,  endurance  Rnteuid 
of  pain,  heat,  and  cold,  and  frequent  conflicts  with  ^P***^ 
and  without  arms  between  different  factions  of  citisens.    The 
individual  and  the  family  were  more  thoroughly  merged  in  the 
community  :  the  citizens  were  trained  for  war,  interdicted  from 
indnstiy,  and  forbidden   to  go  abroad   without  permission : 
attendance  on  the  public  mesa-table  was  compulsory  on  all 
dtizens :    the  tnuning  of  youth  was  uniform,  under  official 
anthority :  the  two  systems  were  instituted,  both  of  them,  by 
divine  authority — the  Spartan  by  Apollo,  tbe  Eretan  by  Zeus — 
Lykurgus  and  Minos,  semi-divine  persona,  being  the  respective 
instruments  and  mediators.     In  neither  of  them  was  any  public 
eriticism  tolerated  upon  the  laws  and  institutions  (this  is  a  point 
capital  in  Plato's  view').    No  voice  was  allowed  among  the  young 
men  except  that  of  constant  enlc^,  extolling  the  system  as  not 
merely  excellent  but  of  divine  origin,  and  resenting  all  contra- 
diction :  none  bat  an  old  man  was  permitted  to  suggest  doubt^ 
and  he  only  in  private  whisper  to  the  Archon,  when  no  young 

1  Pliki.  Lcgg  I.  p.  sas  B-C.  iltir  Ttii  0,  p.  USS,  b.  U  ;  alK  diap.  tL  of 
iHur  Jr  yotiwin  Ad>«  ■•uiiHii,  >!  ttw  HDaDd  part  ol  mr  '  Hiitorr  of 
^f-  i^.v  iiu<  tiii  I.-   i»fT4r    Orsea,-   witfi    tha    rareraocM    thsra 

1  Bphonu,  »p.  8W»bo,  I.  «0 ;  Xeao-  •»«  ••i»"' ""»""■'.  «c, 
phm.  Hspub.  Ut  o  *.0r  lMkt»l«,        ComP»"  DtmoiOiBii,  sd..  I*ptln. 

Im2ri.,c/r»txL»,lB:ArlilotP«Utto.  p.  «».  whsre  ft  .loiUar  iJHmiUon  i. 

IL  oapp.  «  and  10,  pp.  IWIMWl.  and  mado  mpecUng  Sputa. 
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man  was  near.  Both  in  Sparta  and  Erete  the  public  authorities 
stood  forward  aa  the  conspicuous,  positive,  constant,  agents  ; 
enforcing  upon  each  individual  a  known  type  of  character  and 
habits.  There  was  thus  an  intelligible  purpose,  political  and 
social,  as  contrasted  with  other  neighbouring  societies,  in  which 
no  special  purpose  revealed  itseUl^  Boti.*  Sparta  and  Erete, 
moreover,  had  continued  in  the  main  unchanged  from  a  time 
immemorial.  In  this,  as  in  numerous  other  points,  the  two 
systems  were  cognate  and  similar.* 
Comparing  the  Platonic  Leges  with  the  Platonic  Republic  the 
difference  between  them  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
theory  laid  down  in  the  Politikus.  We  read  therein,* 
that  the.  process  of  governing  mankind  well  is  an  art, 
depending  upon  scientific  principles  ;  like  the  art  of 
the  physician,  the  general,  the  steersman :  that  it 
aims  at  the  attainment  of  a  given  End,  the  well-being 
of  the  governed — and  that  none  except  the  scientific  or  artistic 
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1  These  other  eitiea  are  what  Plato 
oalla  ai  rity  t'uqi  vokiTtvofLdviiiV  iroAi> 
rcioi  (Legg.  i.  p.  685  E),  and  what 
Aiietotle  calle  vtffufia  x'^iiiv  Ktifttva^ 
PoUt  Tii.  1824.  b.  5. 

S  Plato,  Idigg.  L  p.  624,  iii.  pp. 
001  E,  606  A,lii.  p.  683.  Krete  and 
Sparta,  ^(X^oi  y6iioi.. 

K.  F.  Hermann  (in  his  instnictire 
Dissertation,  De  Vestigiis  Institutoram 
Tet^rom  imprimis  Atticorom,  per  Pla- 
tonis  de  Legibos  llbros  indagandis)  re- 
presents Sparta  and  Krete  as  tvpes  of 
costoms  and  institutions  which  had 
once  been  general  in  Greece,  but  had 
been  discontinued  in  the  other  Grecian 
dties.  "  Hoc  imprimis  in  Lacedaemo- 
niomm  et  Cretensium  res  publicas 
cadit,  quee  quum  et  antiquissimam 
Gnedfle  indofem  fldelissime  servasse 
▼iderentur,  et  moribus  ac  discipline 
publicft  optima  fundatae  essent,  non 
minim  est  eas  Grseco  philosopho  ade6 

Slccoisse  ut  eanim  formam  et  libris 
e  Ciritate  et  Legibus  quasi  pro  f unda* 
mento  subjiceret "  (p.  10,  compare  pp. 
18-16-28)  ..."  unde  (sc  a  leeitimis 
Qnecarum  civitatum  principiiiO  l^cet 
plurimi  temporum  decursu  descivissent 
atqne  in  aua  omnia  abiissent,  nihil 
tamen  Plato  proposuit.  nisi  quod  opti- 
tnns  quisque  in  GrseciA  semper  ezpe- 
tierat  ac  persecutus  erat"  Q>.  15).  I 
think  this  riew  is  not  correct,  though 


it  is  adopted  more  or  less  by  nuions 
critics.     Sparta   and   Krete  are   not 

riimens  (in  my  judgment)  of  what 
or  most  Grecian  cities  once  bad 
been— nor  of  pure  Dorism,  as  K.  O. 
Miiller  alBrma  On  the  contrary  I  be- 
lieve them  to  have  been  rery  peculiar, 
Sparta  especially.  So  far  they  re- 
sembled all  early  Greeks,  that  neither 
literature  nor  luxury  had  grown  up 
among  them.  But  neither  the  Syasitia 
nor  the  dUciplina  puhliea  had  erer  sub- 
sisted among  other  Greeks  :  and  these 
were  the  two  characteristic  features  of 
Krete  and  Sparta,  more  especially  of 
the  latter.  Toey  were  the  two  features 
which  arrested  Plato's  attention,  and 
upon  which  he  brought  his  constonctire 
imagination  to  bear ;  constructing  upon 
one  principle  in  his  Republic,  and  upon 
a  different  principle  in  his  DiiUogue  de 
Legibus.  While  he  copies  these  two 
midn  features  from  Sparta,  he  borrows 
many  or  most  of  his  special  laws  from 
Athens ;  but  the  ends,  with  reference 
to  which  he  puts  these  elements  to- 
gether, are  his  own.  K.  F.  Hermann, 
m  his  anxiety  to  rescue  Plato  from  the 
charge  of  rashness  ("  temerario  ingenii 
lusu,^'  p.  18),  understates  Plato's  origi- 
nality. 

»  See  above,  voL  iii.  ch.  xxx.  p.  278, 
seq. 
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Ruler  know  either  the  end  or  the  means  of  attaining  it :  that 
such  rulers  are  the  rarest  of  all  artists,  never  more  than  one  or  a 
very  few,  combining  philosophical  aptitude  with  philosophical 
training  :  but  that  when  they  are  found,  society  ought  to  trust 
and  obey  their  directions  without  any  fixed  law :  that  no 
peremptory  law  can  be  made  to  fit  all  contingencies,  and  that 
their  art  is  the  only  law  which  they  ought  to  follow  in  each 
particular  conjuncture.  If  no  such  persons  can  be  found,  good 
government  is  an  impossibility :  but  the  next  best  thing  to  be 
done  is,  to  establish  fixed  laws,  as  good  as  you  can,  and  to  ensure 
that  they  shall  be  obeyed  by  every  one.  Now  the  Platonic 
Republic  aims  at  realising  the  first  of  these  two  ideal  projects  : 
everything  in  it  turns  upon  the  discretionary  orders  of  the  philo- 
sophical King  or  Oligarchy,  and  even  the  elaborate  training  of 
the  Guardians  serves  only  to  make  them  perfect  instruments  for 
the  execution  of  those  orders.  But  the  Platonic  Leges  or  Trea- 
tise on  Laws  corresponds  only  to  the  second  or  less  ambitious 
project--a  tolerable  imitation  of  the  first  and  best.^  Listead  of 
philosophical  rulers,  one  or  a  few  invested  with  discretionary 
power,  we  have  a  scheme  of  political  constitution — an  alternation 
of  powers  temporary  and  responsible,  an  apportionment  of  func- 
tions and  duties — a  variety  of  laws  enacted,  with  magistrates  and 
dikasteries  provided  to  apply  them.  Plato,  or  his  Athenian 
spokesman,  appears  as  adviser  and  as  persuader ;  but  the  laws 
must  be  such  as  the  body  of  citizens  can  be  persuaded  to  adopt 
There  is  moreover  a  scheme  of  education  embodied  in  the  laws  : 
the  individual  citizen  is  placed  under  dominion  at  once  spiritual 
and  temporal :  but  the  inf&llibility  resides  in  the  laws,  and 
authority  is  exercised  over  him  only  by  periodical  magistrates 
who  enforce  them  and  determine  in  their  name.  It  is  the  Laws 
which  govern— not  philosophical  Artists  of  King-Craft. 

The  three  first  books  of  the  Leges  are  occupied  with  general 
preliminary  discussions  on  the  ends  at  which  laws  and   j^ 
political  institutions  ought  to  aim — on  the  means   poruonof 
which  they  ought  to  employ— and  on  the  ethical   SiSSSS 
effects  of  various  institutions  in  moulding  the  cha-  ^^Sj^*" 
racter  of  the  citizens.      "For  private  citizens"  (the   in  the 
Athenian  says),  "  it  is  enough  to  say,  in  reply  to  the   ^®^ 

1  Plato,  Poliiikns,  pp.  288  C— 297  C. 
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criticiam  of  Btrangers,  This  is  the  law  or  custom  with  oa.  But 
what  I  propose  to  examine  is,  the  wisdom  of  the  lawgiver  from 
whom  the  law  proceeds.''  ^  At  the  end  of  book  three,  TClftmiM 
announces  that  the  Kretans  are  about  to  found  a  new  colony  on 
a  deserted  site  at  one  end  of  the  island,  and  that  thej  have  con- 
fided to  a  committee  of  ten  Enossians  (himself  among  the 
number),  the  task  of  establishing  a  constitution  and  laws  for  the 
colony.  He  invites  the  Athenian  to  advise  and  co-operate  with 
this  committee.  In  the  fourth  book,  we  enter  upon  the  special 
conditions  of  this  colonial  project,  to  which  the  constitution  and 
laws  must  conform.  It  is  not  until  the  fifth  book  that  the 
Athenian  speaker  begins  to  declare  what  constitutional  pro- 
visions, and  what  legal  enactments,  he  recommends.  His  recom- 
mendations are  continued  throughout  all  the  remaining  Treatise 
— ^from  the  fifth  book,  to  the  twelfth  or  last.  They  are  however 
largely  interspersed  with  persuasive  addresses,  expositions,  homi- 
lies, and  comminations,  sometimes  of  extreme  prolixity  and 
vehemence,'  on  various  topics  of  ethics  and  religion :  which 
indeed  occupy  a  much  larger  space  than  the  laws  themselves. 

The  Athenian  speaker  avails  himself  of  the  privilege  of  old  age 
Scope  of  the  ^  criticise  the  Spartan  and  Eretan  institutions  more 
diBcassion  freely  than  is  approved  by  his  two  companions  ;  who 
Se  Athe-*'^  feel  bound  to  uphold  against  all  dissentients  the  divine 
nig8p«acer  origin  of  their  respective  polities."  On  enquiring 
UainstUu-  from  them  what  is  the  purpose  of  their  peculiar 
SSedTonly  institutions— the  Syssitia  or  public  mess-table — the 
'ot  war—  gymnastic  discipline — ^the  military  drill — ^he  is  in- 
DftRow  and  formed  by  both,  that  the  purpose  is  to  ensure  habits  of 
erroneous,  courage,  strength,  and  skill,  with  a  view  to  superiority 
in  war  over  foreign  enemies :  war  being,  in  their  judgment,  the 
usual  and  natural  condition  of  the  different  communities  into 
which  mankind  are  distributed.^    Such  is  the  test  according  to 

1  Plato,  Legg.  L  p.  687  C-D.    wax  yap  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Buler/'— 

iroKptytffieKOf  ep«r  Bavfii^oyn  (4ytf,  -riir  Son      fiaaxkucQ      moivtvovira^    fi^froptla 

wop*  avToU  ai^eiav  bfmfrt,  MJ^  tfav/io^c,  (vyiioKvptpy^     ras     iv     raZt      w6kaax 

&  idpt'  yofioK  cfftf'  iip.ly  o^or,  i<rw«  8*  wpaftis. 

viup  »./t  avri»y  roihwy  «Tego«  •  np^y  8*  ,  p^^    ^^^  j          gjQ  jy  jj    p  ^ 

•art    wy    ov    irept    -nay    av^pttirtay    rutv  »                 *      ^***        *^                         ^ 
SXKmy    h    X<(yo«,    oXKk  wtpl  rStv  vopa- 

9trmy  avTuty  KojcCai  rt  koX  opcnTf .  *  Plato.  Legg.  i  pp.  625-626.     Spor 

s  This  is  what  Plato  alludes  to  in  ran  «^  vokirtvopiyrti  iroXcMf ,  Ac  (p. 

the  PoUtikus  ^.  804  A)  as  **  rhetoric  B). 
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which  they  determine  the  good  constitution  of  a  citj.  But  the 
Athenian— proclaiming  as  the  scope  of  his  enquiry,'  What  is  it 
which  is  right  or  xorong  by  ncUure^  in  laws  ? — will  not  admit  the  test 
as  thus  laid  down.  War  against  foreign  enemies  (ue.  enemies 
foreign  to  the  citj-community)  is  only  one  among  many  varieties 
of  war.  There  exist  other  varieties  besides : — war  among  the 
citizens  of  the  same  town — among  the  constituent  villages  of  the 
same  city-community — among  the  brethren  of  the  same  feunily — 
among  the  constituent  elements  of  the  same  individual  man.' 
Though  these  varieties  of  war  or  discord  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, they  are  not  the  less  evils,  inconsistent  with  that  ideal  of 
the  Best  which  a  wise  lawgiver  will  seek  to  approach.'  When- 
ever any  of  them  occur,  he  ought  to  ensure  to  the  good  and  wise 
elements  victory  over  the  evil  and  stupid.  But  his  idM  should 
be,  to  obviate  the  occurrence  of  war  altogether — to  adjust  har- 
moniously the  relation  between  the  better  and  worse  elements, 
disposing  the  latter  towards  a  willing  subordination  and  co-opera- 
tion with  the  former.*  Though  courage  in  war  is  one  indispen- 
sable virtue,  it  stands  only  fourth  on  the  list — wisdom,  justice, 
and  temperance,  being  before  it  Your  aim  is  to  inculcate  not 
virtue,  but  only  one  part  of  virtue.'  Many  mercenary  soldiers, 
possessing  courage  in  perfection,  are  unjust,  foolish,  and  worthless 
in  all  other  respects.' 
If  you  wish  (says  the  Athenian  to  Eleinias)  to  make  out  a 

1  Plato,  Lofg.  L  p.  827  0.    ho$6TiiT6%  Politic  iL  9,  p.  1271,  b.  1.    Compare 

r«  KOi  afLOfnta^  vdpi  v6itMV,  ^ric  v»r*  TiL  14.  1333,  0.  15. 

I«ri^<rtt.    AlBO«K)B.  •  Pb^,   Legg.   L   p.  680  A.     Tha 

Compare  the  inqniry  in  the  Kxaty-  doctrin^-that  courage  is  posaeued  by 

Ins  respScting  naming,  wherein  coMlste  "*"J,If"<>"^*»l}»T!,'*i?°^*/'?^ 

the  ipSitT^wVSr  iroM^irwr.    See  -which  ii  here  Mdgned  by  Plato  to  hie 

aboreVToL  iii.  ch. xnd.  p.  286,  seq.  lea^nispeaker  the  Athenian,  app^ 

9  i>i.*^  T>»— .  I  «  AoT  In  the  Protagoras  as  advocated  by  Pro- 

'  Plato,  Legg.  L  p.  eae.  tagoras  and  impugned  by  Sokxatee  (p. 

*  Plato,  Legg.  L  p.  628  D.  849  D-E).    But  the  arguments  where- 

4i>i.f^  r..*^  t  »  iHw  V  <u  i«  by  Sokrates  impugns  it  are  (according 
4  Plato,  Legg.  L  p.  627  E.  ft«  iv  to  Stallbaum)  known  by  Plato  himsefi 
Tw«  Mir  xpiifToif  ipxen'.  tov«  ^«ipo«t  ^  y^  ^^^  captions  trfcks  Claquei  dia- 
*  fef  •* JSJ"  t'^^rtf*  ™  *7**  r*"»*"*!:  lecUci-capUos^  et  argute  conduaa.  ad 
fmS^L^J^^v^ii&lhS'wh^  JSiwi^ Wfndu^S  perturbSSlum 
fdrth  coincides  mainly  with  that  which   oomparata)  employed  only  for  the  pur- 

S"**g^?P..y^y^  "^"f  ^fP""  ^^^  ^  pose  of  pui^M  ind  twSng  into  SS- 

the  Cyrop«iia  and  in   the  (Econo-  JJe  an  eminent  Sophist    TSee  StaU- 

micns  (see  the  beginnhig  of  the  former  KuTm   no?^  Probur   n  sSf  and 

and  the  close  oflhe  lalter)  rb  ^.A^r-  SSS *ad  P^Ug.^Sl'  fhJleS^y 

rwr  apx'iv.  remarked  elsewhere,  that  I  think  this 

B  Aristotle  cites  and  approves  this  supposition  alike  gratuitous  and  impro- 

criticism  of   Plato,  iv   role   Moitotf,  baole. 
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p^  J  .  plenary  defence  and  advocacy  of  the  Kretan  system, 
on  which  you  ought  to  do  it  in  the  following  way  : 
&nsof*a°  Our  laws  deserve  the  celebrity  which  they  have 
fcoMbede?***  acquired  in  Greece,  because  they  make  us  happy, 
fended—  and  provide  us  with  all  kinds  of  good  things  :  both 
i^Vthai  ^^^^  '^^^  ^  ^^^  divine  and  with  such  as  are  human, 
its  ethical  The  divine  are,  Wisdom  or  Prudence,  Justice,  Tem- 
wo^Sing  iB  perance.  Courage :  the  human  are,  Health,  Beauty, 
fi?*®^  Strength,  Activity,  Wealth.      The    human  depend 

upon  the  divine,  are  certain  to  follow  them,  and  are  not  to  be 
obtained  without  them.  All  the  regulations  and  precepts  of  the 
lawgiver  are  directed  to  the  attainment  and  protection  of  these 
ends — to  establish  among  the  citizens  a  moral  tone  of  praise  and 
blame  favourable  to  that  purpose.  He  seeks  to  inculcate  on  the 
citizens  a  body  of  sentiment,  as  to  what  is  honourable  and  not 
honourable— such  as  may  guide  their  pleasures  and  pains,  their 
desires  and  aversions — and  such  as  may  keep  their  minds  right 
amidst  all  the  disaster  (disease,  war,  poverty,  &c)  as  well  as  the 
prosperity  of  life.  He  next  regulates  the  properties,  the  acquisi- 
tions, and  the  expenditure  of  the  citizens,  together  with  their 
relations  to  each  other  on  these  heads,  upon  principles  of  justice 
enforced  by  suitable  penalties.  Lastly,  he  appoints  magistrates 
of  approved  wisdom  and  right  judgment  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tions. The  cementing  authority  is  thus  wisdom,  following  out 
purposes  of  temperance  and  justice,  not  of  ambition  or  love  of 
money. 

Such  is  the  course  of  exposition  (says  the  Athenian)  which 
ought  to  be  adopted.  Now  tell  me — In  what  manner  are  the 
objects  here  defined  ensured  by  the  institutions  of  Apollo  and 
Zeus  at  Sparta  and  Krete  ?  You  two  ought  to  show  me  :  for  I 
myself  cannot  discern  it^ 

This  passage  is  of  some  value,  because  it  gives  us,  thus  early  in 
the  Treatise,  a  brief  summary  of  that  which   Plato   Religious 
desiderates  in  the  two  systems  here  noted — and  of  ^^^^ 
that  which  he  intends  to  supply  in  his  own.    We  see   postulated 
that  he  looks  upon  a  political  constitution  and  laws  &  a>mma>^ 
OS  merely  secondary  and  instrumental :  that  he  postu-  ^^^' 

I  Plato,  Legg.  f .  p.  682. 
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lates  as  the  primary  and  fundamental  fabric,  a  given  religious 
and  ethical  character  implanted  in  the  citizens  :  that  the  law- 
giver, in  his  view,  combines  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority, 
making  the  latter  subordinate  to  the  former,  and  determining 
not  merely  what  laws  the  citizens  shall  obey,  but  how  they  shall 
distribute  their  approval  and  aversion — religious,  ethical,  and 
sestheticaL  It  is  the  lawgiver  alone  who  is  responsible  and  who 
is  open  to  praise  or  censure  :  for  to  the  people,  of  each  different 
community  and  different  system,  established  custom  is  always  a 
valid  authority.* 

We  Spartans  (says  MegUlus)  implant  courage  in  our  citizens 
not  merely  by  our  public  mess-table  and  gymnastic,   sudarance 
but  also  by  inuring  them  to  support  pain  and  hard-  ^^^  ^ 
ship.    We  cause  them  to  suffer  severe  pain  in  the  a  part  of  the 
gymnopsedia,  in  pugilistic  contests,  and  other  ways  :   c^une  at 
we  put  them  to  hardships  and   privations  in  the  Sparta. 
Kryptia  and  in  hunting.    We  thus  accustom  them  to  endurance. 
Moreover,  we  strictly  forbid  all  indulgences  such  as  drunkenness. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  seen  at  Sparta,  not  even  at  the  festival  of 
Dionysus ;  nothing  like  the  drinking  which  I  have  seen  at 
Athens,  and  still  more  at  Tarentum.* 

How  is  it  (says  the  Athenian)  that  you  deal  so  differently 

with  pains  and  pleasures?    To  make  your  citizens  ,^ 

^™-,  ^  J  Why  are  not 

firm  against  pain,  you  expose  them  designedly  to  the  citizens 

severe  pains :  if  they  were  kept  free  from  pains,  you  ^i^ii?ner, 

would  have  no  confidence  in  their  firmness  against  ^"T^j'***** 

painful  actualities,  when  any  such  shall  occur.    But  a^inst  the 

in  regard  to  pleasures,  you  are  content  with  simple  Sf|3^*52«l 
prohibition.    You  provide  no  means  for  strengthen- 

1  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  637  D.  the  citizens,  besides  the  strictness  of 

__,  .     _         ,         «•««    -o^A  the  regulations:  under  snch  conditions 

»  Plato,  Legg.  L  pp.  683  B— 687  A.  they  were  peculiar  to  these  two  pUces, 

Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of  th^  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes :  the 

Athenian  a  remark  that  in  some  other  Syssitia  in  Southern  ItsJy  (noticed  by 

dties  (not  Sparta  or  Kretan)  these  Aristotle.  Polit  vii.  10.  p.  1829  b.)  are 

waviria  or  public  mess-tables    had  not  known  and  seemingly  unimportant, 

been  found  to  lead  to  intestine  sedition  The  Syssitia  in  Bceotia,  dkc.,  may  pro- 

and    disturbance    (p.    686    B).       He  babhr  nare  been  occasional  or  period!- 

Instances  the  cases  of  the  Boeotians,  cal  Danquets  among  members  of  the 

the  Milesians,  and  the  Thurians.    It  same  tribe,  deme,  club,  or  tftacrof— and 

is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  can-  roluntarr  besides,  neither  prescribed 

not  assign  the  particular  events  and  nor  regulated  bv  law.    Such  meetings 

ooi^Junctores  here  adverted  to.     The  might  very  probably  give  occasion  to 

Spitftan    and    Kretan    Syssitia   were  disturbances  under  particular  circum- 

daily,  compulsory,  and  universal  among  stances. 
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ing  your  citizens  against  the  temptations  of  pleasnre.    Are  you 
satisfied  that  their  courage  (or  self-command)  shall  be  lame  or 
one-sided — good  against  pains,  but  not  good  against  pleasures!^ 
In  determining   about  laws,  the  whole   enquiry  turns   upon 
pleasures  and  pains,  both  in  the  city  and  in  individual  dis- 
positions.     These  are  the  two  natural  fountains,  from  which 
he  who  draws  such  draughts  as  is  proper,  obtains  happiness : 
while  every  one  who  draws  unwisely  and  out  of  season,  will 
fail  of  obtaining  happiness.* 
Besides,  as  to  drunkenness,  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  in 
condemnation  of  it    We  must  not  pronounce  gene- 
nen  forbid-    rally  respecting  any  institution  without  examining 
SMrtL  and    ^^  circumstances,  persons,  regulations,  &c.,  attending 
g^^^by     it    Such  hasty  praise  and  censure  is  very  misleading. 
oonTeraorT  Many  other  nations  act  upon  the  opposite  practice. 
But  I  (says  Plato)  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  the 
point  by  witnesses  and  authority.      I  shall  adopt 
another  course  of  investigation,  and  shall  show  you, 
in  this  particular  case,  a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  all  such  institutions  ought  to  be  criticised 
and  appreciated.* 
Plato  here  digresses^  from  his  main  purpose  to  examine  the 
question  of  drunkenness.     He  will  not  allow  it  to  be  set  aside 
absolutely  and  offhand,  by  a  self-justifying  ethical  sentiment, 
without  reason  assigned,  defence  tendered,  accompanying  pre- 
cautions discussed.     Upon  this,  as  upon  the  social  functions 
proper  for  the  female  sex,  he  is  a  dissenter  from  the  common 
view.     He  selects  the  subject  as  a  case  for  exhibiting  the  proper 
method  of  criticism  r^pecting  social  institutions ;   not  without 
some  consciousness  that  the  discussion,  if  looked  at  in  itself 
(like  the  examples  of  scientific  classification  or  diaeresis  in  the 
Sophist^  and  Politikus),  would  appear  imduly  prolonged.' 


The  Athe- 
nian pro- 
ceedato 
inquire  how 
far  each 
unoualifled 
prohibition 
lajustifl. 
able. 


1  Plato.    Legg.    i.    pp.    63S.634   A. 

s  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  636  D-E. 

»  Plato,  Legg.  L  p.  638  D-E.  Tp6- 
tror  Si  aAAof,  hv  ifiol  ^acVcreu  6«lv, 
i$4\ju  Kiytiv  vtpX  avrov  rovrov,  Ti)t 
tU9n%,    ircipw/xcrof    av   a  pa.  Svvtt' 

fatriiv  ntpl  anavrttv  roi^rtar 
pBijv    fi40 oio  ¥    V filif    Srikovv, 


circt3^  Kui  fLvpia  ivi  fivpioit  iOtni  vcpl    286  C'E. 


avrStv  aiii^i<rfiriTovvra  vfiiK  ir5Xe<ri  iinilv 
Ttf  k6y«f  SiajiaxoiT  ar. 

Here  Plato  (aa  in  the  SophistSs. 
Politikus,  and  elsewhere)  announces 
that  the  special  inquiry  is  intended  to 
illustrate  a  general  meUiod. 

*  He  himself  notes  it  as  a  digression, 
ili.  p.  682  E. 

•Plato.  Legg.  I.  pp.  642  A,  646  D. 
Compare  the  Poliukus,  pp.  264  A— 
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To  illustrate  his  peculiar  views  ^  on  the  subject  of  drunken- 
ness, we  may  refer  to  the  picture  of  Sokrates  which  Degcription 
he  presents  in  the  Symposion,  more  especially  in  the  of  Sokratet 
latter  half  of  that  dialogue,  after  the  appearance  of  |^on~fis 
Alkibiades.  In  this  dialogue  the  occasion  is  supposed  JJ^'"j?"*j 
to  be  festive  and  joyous.  Eros  is  in  the  ascendant,  abundant 
and  Ib  made  the  subject  of  a  panegyric  by  each  of  P****"**""- 
the  guests  in  succession.  Sokrates  partakes  in  the  temper  of 
the  society,  proclaiming  himself  to  be  ignorant  of  all  other 
matters  except  those  relating  to  Love.'  In  all  the  Platonic 
writings  there  is  hardly  anything  more  striking  than  the  pane- 
gyric upon  Eros  there  pronounced  by  Sokrates,  blending  the 
idea  of  love  with  that  of  philosophicid  dialectics,  and  refining 
the  erotic  impulse  into  an  enthusiastic  aspiration  for  that  genera- 
tion of  new  contemplative  power,  by  the  colloquial  intercourse 
of  two  minds  reciprocally  stimulating  each  other,  which  bringB 
them  at  last  into  a  clear  view  of  the  objects  of  the  ideal  or 
intelligible  world.  Until  the  appearance  of  Alkibiades,  little 
wine  is  swallowed,  and  the  guests  are  perfectly  sober.  But 
Alkibiades,  being  intoxicated  when  he  first  comes  in,  becomes 
at  once  the  prominent  character  of  the  piece.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  directing  the  large  wine-cooler  to  be  filled  with  wine 
(about  four  pints),  first  swallowing  the  whole  himself  then 
ordering  it  to  be  filled  again  for  Sokrates,  who  does  the  like : 
Alkibiades  obsendng,  "  Whatever  quantity  of  wine  you  prescribe 
to  Sokrates,  he  will  drink  it  without  becoming  drunk''.'  Alki- 
biades then,  instead  of  panegyrising  Eros,  undertakes  to  pro- 
nounce a  panegyric  on  Sokrates :  proclaiming  that  nothing 
shall  be  said  but  what  is  true,  and  being  relieved  from  all 
reserve  by  his  drunken  condition.*  In  this  panegyric  he 
describes  emphatically  the  playful  irony  of  Sokrates,  and  the 
magical  influence  exercised  by  his  conversation  over  young 
men.  But  though  ;Sokrates  thus  acquired  irresistible  ascend- 
ancy over  others,  himself  (Alkibiades)  included,  no  one  else 
acquired  the  least  hold  over  Sokrates.    EUs  will  and  character, 

1  Aristotle  especially  notes  this  as    rtcdl,  ^c    108  D :  c^r  tlroi  itivht  rii 
one  among  the  peculiarities  of  Plato    cpMrcKo. 

^I"puiil-8',S^  p.  mo.     iyi  t,       » Plato.  Symp.  pp.  «S.n«. 
ovZ4y  ^iifu  oAAo  cirtcrreur^at  ^  rd  iptt-         «  Plato,  Symp.  pp.  814-216-217  B. 
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under  a  playful  exterior,  were  self-sufficing  and  self-determin- 
ing ;  independent  of  influences  from  without,  to  such  a  degree 
as  was  almost  insulting  to  any  one  who  sought  either  to  captivate 
or  oblige  him.^  The  self-command  of  Sokrates  was  unshaken 
either  by  seduction  on  one  side,  or  by  pain  and  hardship  on 
the  other.  He  fjEtced  danger  with  a  courage  never  surpassed  ; 
he  endured  hunger,  fatigue,  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold, 
in  a  manner  such  as  none  of  his  comrades  in  the  army  could 
paralleL'  He  was  indifferent  to  the  gratifications  of  love,  even 
when  they  were  presented  to  him  in  a  manner  the  moet  ir- 
resistible to  Grecian  imagination ;  while  at  festive  banquets, 
though  he  did  not  drink  of  his  own  accord,  yet  if  the  society 
imposed  obligation  to  do  so,  he  outdid  all  in  respect  to  quantity 
of  wine.  No  one  ever  saw  Sokrates  intoxicated.'  Such  is  the 
tenor  of  the  panegyric  pronounced  by  Alkibiades  upon  Sokrates. 
A  general  drinking-bout  closes  the  Symposion,  in  which  So- 
krates swallows  large  draughts  of  wine  along  with  the  rest, 
but  persists  all  the  while  in  his  dialectic  cross-examination, 
with  unabated  clearness  of  head.  One  by  one  the  guests  drop 
asleep,  and  at  daybreak  Sokrates  alone  is  left  awake.  He  rises 
and  departs,  goes  forthwith  to  the  Lykeum,  and  there  passes 
the  whole  day  in  his  usual  colloquial  occupation,  without  being 
at  all  affected  by  the  potations  of  the  preceding  night* 

I  have  thus  cited  the  Symposion  to  illustrate  Plato's  view 

of  the  ideal  of  character.  The  self-command  of  So- 
f^^i  krates  is  tested  both  by  pain  and  by  pleasure.  He 
self-oom-  resists  both  of  them  alike  and  equally :  under  the 
Mtopain  one  as  well  as  under  the  other,  his  reason  works 
^^^Jp^       with  unimpaired  efficacy,  and  his  deliberate  purposes 

are  pursued  with  unclouded  serenity.  This  is  not 
because  he  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  temptation  and  seduction: 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  frequently  exposed  to  situations  of  a 
tempting  character,  and  is  always  foimd  superior  to  them. 

1  Plato,  Symp.  pp.  219  C.     rnf  Sm*  <  Platx>,  Sympos.  p.  22S.    Compare 

Koarovf  vir«pi}^avtac.    Compare  222  A.  what   Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  of 

s  Plato,  8ymp.  p.  220.  Sokrates  in  the  Frota«;oras  (p.  847  D) : 

s  Plato,  Symp.  p.  220  ▲.  well  educated  men   will   cany  on  a 

What  has    been    here   briefly  re-  dialectic  debate  with  intelligence  and 

capitulated    will    be    found    in    my  propriety,  "  though  they  may  drink  ewer 

twenty-sixth  chapter,  toL  UL  pp.  20-  «o  much  wine,"— «ay  vdw  vokvv  otror 

21,  seq.  iriMotv. 
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Now  Plato's  purpose  is,  to  impart  to  his  citizens  the  character 

which  he  here  ascribes  to  Sokrates,  and  to  make  them 

capable  of  maintaining  unimpaired  the  controul  of  £j^'the 

reason  acainst  the  disturbances  both  of  pain  and   oeif-con- 

*^  ,        .  t.      n  •    •         troul  of  too 

pleasure.      He  remarks  that  the  Spartan  trainmg  dtizen. 

kept  in  check  the  first  of  these  two  enemies,  but  not  J^^  ™o£ 
the  second.  He  thinks  that  the  citizen  ought  to  be  wtoe.  Dio- 
put  through  a  regulated  system  of  trials  for  mea-  qaets.  under 
suring  and  testing  his  competence  to  contend  with  J^^lSnt. 
pleasure,  as  the  Spartans  provided  in  regard  to  pain. 
The  Dionysiac  festivals^  afforded  occasions  of  applying  these 
trials  of  pleasure,  just  as  the  Gymnopsedia  at  Sparta  were 
made  to  furnish  deliberate  inflictions  of  pain.  But  the  Diony- 
siac banquets  ought  to  be  conducted  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  discreet  president,  himself  perfectly  sober  throughout  the 
whole  ceremony.  All  the  guests  would  drink  largely  of  wine, 
and  each  would  show  how  far  and  how  long  he  could  resist 
its  disturbing  tendencies.  As  there  was  competition  among 
the  youths  at  the  Gymnopsedia,  to  show  how  much  pain  each 
could  endure  without  flinching — ^honour  being  shown  to  those 
who  endured  most,  and  most  successfully — so  there  would  be 
competition  at  the  Dionysia  to  prove  how  much  wine  each 
could  bear  without  having  his  reason  and  modesty  overset. 
The  sober  president  would  decide  as  judge.  Each  man's  self- 
command,  as  against  seductive  influences,  would  be  strength- 
ened by  a  repetition  of  such  trials,  while  proof  would  be 
afforded  how  far  each  man  could  be  counted  on.' 

This  is  one  mode  in  which  the  unmeasured  potations  (common 
throughout  the  Grecian  cities,  with  the  exception  of  The  gifts  of 
Sparta  and  Krete)  might  under  proper  regulation  be  Sayl^y* 
rendered  useful  for  civic  training.      But  there   is  precautions, 
another  mode  also,  connected  with  the  general  musical  useful— De- 
and  gymnastical  training  of  the  city.     Plato  will  not  SanS  of 
allow  Dionysus — and  wine,  the  special  gift  of  that  Plato. 
God  to  mankind — to  be  censured  as  absolutely  mischievous.' 

1  Plato,  Legg.  L  pp.  660  A,  637  A.  413,  where  the  same  general  doctrine 

633  D.  is  enforced. 

a  PUto,  Leffg.  i.  pp.  647  D-E-«48  D.  •  p.^^^  t^«,  m  «  tna  a 

Compare  the  EepubUc.  iiL  pp.  412-  '  ^^^'  ^^^'  "•  P  ^^  ^ 
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In  developing  this  second  topic,  he  is  led  into  a  general  theoiy 
of  ethical  and  aesthetical  education  for  his  city.  This  happens 
frequently  enough  in  the  desultory  manner  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues.  We  are  sometimes  conducted  from  an  incidental  and 
outlying  corollary,  without  warning  and  through  a  side  door, 
into  the  central  theory  from  which  it  ramifies.  The  practice  ia 
noway  favourable  to  facility  of  comprehension,  but  it  flowa 
naturally  from  the  unsystematic  and  spontaneous  sequence  of  the 
dialogue. 

Education  of  youth  consists  mainly  in  giving  proper  direction 
Theory  of  to  their  pleasures  and  pains — their  love  and  their 
^  ^^  hatred.  Young  persons  are  capable  only  of  emotions, 
well  or  ill  directed :  in  this  consists  their  virtue  or 
vice.  At  that  age  they  cannot  bear  serious  teaching  : 
they  are  incapable  of  acquiring  reason,  or  true,  firm 
opinions,  which  constitute  the  perfection  of  the 
mature  man ;  indeed,  if  a  man  acquires  these  even 
when  old,  he  may  be  looked  on  as  fortunate.^  The 
young  can  only  have  their  emotions  cultivated  so  as  to 
conform  to  reason :  they  may  thus  be  made  to  love 
what  reason,  personified  in  and  enforced  by  the  law- 
giver, enjoins — and  to  hate  what  reason  forbids — but  without 
knowing  wherefore.  Unfortunately  the  hard  realities  of  life  are 
perpetually  giving  a  wrong  turn  to  the  emotions.  To  counteract 
and  correct  this,  the  influence  of  the  Muses,  of  Apollo,  and  of 
Dionysus,  are  indispensable :  together  with  the  periodical  festivals 
of  which  these  Deities  are  respectively  presidents  and  auxiliarie& 
Their  influence  is  exercised  through  the  choric  ceremony — music, 
singing,  dancing,  blended  together.  Every  yoimg  man  is  spon- 
taneously disposed  to  constant  indeterminate  movement  and 
exercise  of  various  kinds — running,  jumping,  speaking,  &c. 
This  belongs  to  man  in  common  with  the  young  of  other  animals : 
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1  Plato,  Leg^.  ii.  pp.  653-659  D-E. 
waiStia  it,tv  «<rO  ^  iratOwi'  oAx^  re  cal 
ayuty^  irpbv  rby  vwh  rov  fOfxov  Koyov 
hp6bv  tip-qfuvov  cat  rotf  cirietKcOTaroif 
Kol  nptafivraroii  61   ifintipiay  ^vf2c5oy* 

JULCVOI',    WV    OCTWC    Opdof    CO'Tll''    tc'    OVV    tl 

^vxfl  Tov  iraiAbv  fxif  ivavria  xatpciy  icai 
kvntlirBaL  iOi^riTai.  t<^  voftM  cat  rotf  vwb 
rov  v6tu>v  rcvciaficVois,  oAAa    ^vi^ai|- 


rat,  youpovo'a  re  kox  KxrmviueKii  rote 
avToif  TovTOif  oI<nrcp  o  yipmv^  Torirmy 
eveica,  &«  ^Jaf  jcaXoviitv,  oiTttK  fiiif 
Clival  raif  i^vxatf  oSreu  vvv  ytyovivai, 
irpb«  TT^i'  TOiovri}!'  ti»  kiyofuv  ^v/i^wriar 
cinrovSaa/yL^fot,   Siu    6i    rh    rirovtiiv  /jl^ 
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but  what  is  peculiar  to  man  exclusively  is,  the  sense  of  rhythm 
and  harmony,  as  well  as  of  the  contrary,  in  these  movements 
and  sounds.  Such  rhythm  and  harmony,  in  song  and  dance 
united,  is  expressed  by  the  chorus  at  the  festivals,  in  which  the 
Muses  and  Apollo  take  part  along  with  the  assembled  youth- 
Here  we  find  the  only  way  of  properly  schooling  the  emotions.^ 
The  unschooled  man  is  he  who  has  not  gone  through  a  good 
choric  practice ;  which  will  require  that  the  matter  which  he 
sings  shall  be  good  and  honourable,  while  the  movements  of  his 
frame  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  must  be  rhythmical  and  gracefuL 
Such  choric  practice  must  be  universal  among  the  citi2sens,  dis- 
tributed into  three  classes :  youths,  mature  men,  elders.' 

But  what  18  the  good  and  honourable — or  the  bad  and  dis- 
honourable 1   We  must  be  able  to  settle  this  point : —  j^^^  ^^ 
otherwise  we  cannot  know  how  far  the  chorus  com-  ?*?5^— . 
plies  with  the  conditions  above-named.    Suppose  a  thetotoe 
brave  man  and  a  coward  in  the  face  of  danger  :  the  J^JJ^^*" 
gestures  and  speech  of  the  former  will  be  strikingly  bntte  ud 
different  from  those  of  the  latter.     So  with  other  meiL*"*' 
virtues  and  vices.    Now  the  manifestations,  bodily  22*S{^™tt9 
and  mental,  of  the  virtuous  man,  are  beautiful  and  takedeUght 
honourable  :  those  of  the  vicious  man,  are  ugly  and 
base.    These  are  the  really  beautiful^ — ^the  same  universally,  or 
what  ought  to  be  beautiful  to  all :  this  is  the  standard  of  recti- 
tude in  music.    But  they  do  not  always  appear  beautiful  to  all. 
There  is  great  diversity  in  the  tastes  and  sentiments  of  different 
persons :  what  appears  to  one  man  agreeable  and  pleasurable, 
appears  to  another  disgusting  or  indifferent*    Such  diversity  is 
either  in  the  natural  disposition,  or  in  the  habits  acquired.    A 
man's  pleasure  depends  upon  the  former,  his  judgment  of  appro- 
bation on  the  latter.    If  both  his  nature  and  his  acquired  habits 
coincide  with  the  standard  of  rectitude,  he  wiU  boUi  delight  in 
what  is  really  beautiful,  and  will  approve  it  as  beautiful    But  if 
his  nature  be  in  discordance  with  the  standard,  while  his  habits 
coincide  with  that  standard — ^he  will  approve  of  what  is  honoor- 

1  PlAto,  Leffg.  !L  pp.  664-660  A.  tarch,  Lyknrgoa,  21 ;  SchoL  ad  Legg. 

3  ThiB  triple  distribntioii  of  classes  p.  633  A. 

for  choric  instniction  and  practice  is  •  dib«^^  t^.».  «,  «ee  n 

borrowed  from  Spartan  customs.  Pin-  '  ^^^'  ^^^'  P-  »»  «• 
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able,  but  be  will  take  no  deligbt  in  it :  be  will  deligbt  in  what  is 
base,  but  will  at  the  same  time  disapprove  it  as  base.  He  will 
however  be  ashamed  to  proclaim  his  delight  before  persons  whom 
he  respects,  and  will  never  indulge  himself  in  the  delightful 
music  except  when  he  is  alone.^ 
To  take  delight  in  gestures  or  songs  which  are  manifestations 
of  bad  qualities,  produces  the  same  kind  of  mischie- 
vous effect  upon  the  spectator  as  association  with  bad 
men  in  real  life.  His  character  becomes  assimilated 
to  the  qualities  in  the  manifestations  of  which  he 
delights,  although  he  may  be  ashamed  to  commend 
them.  This  is  a  grievous  corruption,  arising  fix)m 
bad  musical  and  choric  exhibitions,  which  the  law- 
giver must  take  care  to  prevent  He  must  not  allow 
poets  to  exhibit  what  they  may  prefer  or  may  think 
to  be  beautiful.  He  must  follow  the  practice  of 
Egypt,  where  both  the  music  and  the  pictorial  type 
has  been  determined  by  the  Gods  or  by  divine  law- 
givers from  immemorial  antiquity,  according  to  the  standard  of 
natural  rectitude — and  where  the  government  allows  neither 
poet  nor  painter  to  innovate  or  depart  from  this  consecrated 
type.'  Accordingly,  Egyptian  compositions  of  the  present  day 
are  exactly  like  what  they  were  ten  thousand  years  ago  :  neither 
more  nor  less  beautiful.  The  lawgiver  must  follow  this  example, 
and  fix  the  type  of  his  musical  and  choric  exhibitions ;  forbidding 
all  innovation  introduced  on  the  plea  of  greater  satisfewtion  either 
to  the  poet  or  to  the  audience.  In  the  festivals  where  there  is 
competition  among  poets,  the  prize  must  not  be  awarded  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  auditors,  whose  acclamations  tend  only  to  corrupt 
and  pervert  the  poets.  The  auditors  ought  to  hear  nothing  but 
what  is  better  than  their  own  characters,  in  order  that  their 
tastes  may  thus  be  exalted.  The  prize  must  be  awarded  accord- 
ing to  the  preference  of  a  few  elders — or  better  still,  of  one  single 
elder — eminent  for  excellent  training  and  virtue.  This  judge 
ought  not  to  follow  the  taste  of  the  auditors,  but  to  consider 
himself  as  their  teacher  and  improver.' 
Such  is  the  exposition  given  by  the  Athenian  speaker,  re- 


1  Plato,  Legg.  pp.  655-656.  >  Plato,  Legg.  a  pp.  666-657. 

s  Plato,  Legg.  IL  pp.  659  A,  668  A. 
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apecting  the  characteristic  function,  and  proper  regu-  TheSpaitan 
lating  principles,  of  choric  training  (poems  learnt,  andKi^an 
music  and  dancing)  for  the  jouth.    The  Spartan  and  tS?Athe- 
Kretan  cordially  concur  with  him :  especially  with  "^  ^^ 
that  provision  which  fixes  and  consecrates  the  old  be  kept 
established  type,  forbidding  all  novelties  and  sponta-  ^^'cen. 
neous  inspiration  of  the  poets.    They  claim  this  com-   «* 'J^' 
pulsory  orthodoxy,  tolerating  no  dissent  from  the  do  not 
ancient  and  consecrated  canon  of  music  and  orchestic,   to'^Siat 
as  the  special  feature  of  their  two  states ;  as  distin-  ^^  P<>«*? 
guishing  Sparta  and  Erete  from  other  Hellenic  cities,  to  coni 
which  were  invaded  with  impunity  by  novel  compo-   *^ 
sitions  of  every  variety.* 

The  Athenian  is  thus  in  full  agreement  with  his  two  com- 
panions, on  the  general  principle  of  subjecting  the  poets  to  an 
inflexible  censorship.  But  the  agreement  disappears,  when  he 
comes  to  specify  the  dogmas  which  the  poets  are  required  to 
inculcate  in  their  hymns.  While  complimenting  his  two  friends 
upon  their  enforcement  of  an  exclusive  canon,  he  proceeds  to 
assume  that  of  course  there  can  be  but  one  canon ; — that  there  is 
no  doubt  what  the  dogmas  contained  in  it  are  to  be.  He  then 
unfolds  briefly  the  Platonic  ethical  creed.  "  You  Spartans  and 
Kretans  (he  says)*  of  course  constrain  your  poets  to  proclaim 
that  the  just  and  temperate  man  is  happy,  whether  he  be  taU, 
strong,  and  rich — or  short,  feeble,  and  poor:  and  that  the  bad 
man  is  wretched  and  lives  in  suffering,  though  he  be  richer  than 
Midas,  and  possessor  besides  of  every  other  advantage  in  life. 
Most  men  appreciate  falsely  good  and  evil  things.  They  esteem 
as  good  things,  health,  beauty,  strength,  perfect  sight  and  hear- 
ing, power,  long  life,  immortality  :  they  account  the  contrary  to 
be  bad  things.  But  you  and  I  take  a  different  view.'  We  agree 
in  proclaiming,  that  all  these  so-called  good  things  are  good  only 
to  the  just  man.  To  the  unjust  man,  we  affirm  that  health, 
strength,  perfection  of  senses,  power,  long  life,  &c,  are  not  good, 
but  exceedingly  bad.     This,  I  presume,  is  the  doctrine  which 


1  Plato,  hegg.  ii.  p.  660  C-D.  iari  (vfiwarra  iucaCoit  /liv  koX 

3  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  p.  660  £.  avdpdL<riv    iaiara    Krafutra,    aSU 

S  Plato.  Legg.^  il.  p.  661  B.  viuU    Koxtora   (vnwairra,    ap^ajMva   ai 

ik  jcol  iyu  vov  ra8c  ktyofuy^  wc  rmhi.    i^ywMV. 
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you  compel  your  poets  to  proclaim,  and  no  other — in  suitable 
rhythm  and  harmony.^  You  .agree  with  me  in  this,  do  you 
not?" 

'*  We  agree  with  you  (replies  Kleinias)  on  some  of  your  affir- 
mations, but  we  disagree  with  you  wholly  on  others." 

"  What  ?  (says  the  Athenian.)  Do  you  disagree  with  me  when 
I  affirm,  that  a  man  healthy,  rich,  strong,  powerful,  fearleasi 
long-lived,  exempt  from  all  the  things  commonly  reputed  to  be 
evils,  but  at  the  same  time  unjust  and  exorbitant — when  I  say 
that  such  a  man  is  not  happy,  but  miserable?  " 

"  We  do  disagree  with  you  when  you  affirm  this,"  answers  the 
Kretan. 

"  But  will  you  not  admit  that  such  a  man  lives  basely  or  dis- 
honourably %  " 

''  Basely  or  dishonourably. — Yes,  we  grant  it" 

**What  then — do  you  not  grant  fsurther,  that  he  lives  badly, 
disagreeably,  disadvantageously,  to  himself?" 

"  No.    We  cannot  possibly  grant  you  that,"-.-replies  Kleinias. 

"  Then  (says  the  Athenian)  you  and  I  are  in  marked  opposi- 

Elhical         tion.*    For  to  me  what  I  have  affirmed  appears  as 

creed  laid      necessary  as  the  existence  of  Krete  is  indisputable. 

thlTAthe.      I^  I  were  lawgiver,  I  should  force  the  poets  and  all 

°**"r^^*"  the  citizens  to  proclaim  it  with  one  voice :  and  I 
reqnired  to,__  .,*^  .  •i.i»-i 

conform  should  pumsb  most  severely  every  one '  who  anirmea 
***  *^  that  there  could  be  any  wicked  men  who  lived  agree- 

ably— or  that  there  could  be  any  course  advantageous  or  profit- 
able, which  was  not  at  the  same  time  the  most  just.  These  and 
other  matters  equally  at  variance  with  the  opinions  received 
among  Kretans,  Spartans,  and  mankind  generally — I  should  per- 
suade my  citizens  to  declare  unanimously. — For  let  us  assume  for 
a  moment  your  opinion,  and  let  us  ask  any  lawgiver  or  any 

1  Plato,  Legg.  U.  p.  661  C.     Tavra  'Omaf;  el  9c&t  ttyXv  mt  eourtr,  ft  ^t^0^ 

inn  Xiytiv  oTfxot  TOw«  irop'  vilIv  ffoii^rdc  toin   nv   (rvfi^wvieu',  Mf   vvv  yt   O've^y 

a-eicrtrc  jcal  dyayKocrcrc,  &C.  ^  dirf  Joficv  dir*   •AA'^Amit.      'E^l  vap  ^ 

J  Plato,  ^  l^gf^.    ii.   p.    662    A*B.      ^  ^otVcrcu  raxna.  ovrwt  dvayjcoTa,  mt%  ovM 

TOVTO  fikv  i<rciK  ar  ^vyx^p^aatrf,  r6  v«  Kpi^n;  vf^axti  vaj^t2K. 
ounu^  iCHu)  I    K  A  « i  K I  a  V.    Udyv  ^i^         ,  p,^^^  Legg  IL  p.  662  B-C.     Atfuoy 

KAeiv.  Ovic  ay  .rt  toO«'  6mouk.  "  "\'rov .H«>ijyJ»"»'^'*«J'»''  *"..  «  ^ 
•Atfnv.  Ti  64:  rh  col  ir,ii»i  wi  h^  \*\^  X"Pf  ^ety(airo  ••«  «»gt  T»*.t 
\vi4tf^vrm  aimii    KA.iZ.     Kal  J^,    av«p«roj»OT.    iroK,p«i   m^,  ^4^   M 
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father  advising  his  son. — ^Yon  say  that  the  just  coarse  of  life  is 
one  thing,  and  that  the  agreeable  coarse  is  another :  I  ask  you 
which  of  the  two  is  the  happiest?  If  you  say  that  the  agreeable 
course  is  the  happiest,  what  do  you  mean  by  always  exhorting 
me  to  be  just  ?  Do  you  wish  me  not  to  be  happy  ?  ^  If  on  the 
contrary  you  tell  me  that  the  just  course  of  life  is  happier  than 
the  agreeable,  I  put  another  question — What  is  this  Good  and 
Beautiful  which  the  lawgiver  extols  as  superior  to  pleasure,  and 
in  which  the  just  man's  happiness  consists?  What  good  can  he 
possess,  apart  from  pleasure  ? '  He  obtains  praise  and  honour : — 
Is  thai  good,  but  disagreeable— and  would  the  contrary,  infamy, 
be  agreeable?  A  life  in  which  a  man  neither  does  wrong  to 
others  nor  receives  wrong  from  others, — is  thai  disagreeable, 
though  good  and  honourable — and  would  the  contrary  life  be 
agreeable,  but  dishonourable  ?    You  will  not  affirm  that  it  is.* 

"Surely  then,  my  doctrine — ^which  regards  the  pleasurable^ 
the  just,  the  good,  and  the  honourable,  as  indissolubly  connected, 
— has  at  least  a  certain  force  of  persuasion,  if  it  has  nothing 
more,  towards  inducing  men  to  live  a  just  and  holy  life :  so  that 
the  lawgiver  would  be  both  base  and  wanting  to  his  own  pur- 
poses, if  he  did  not  proclaim  it  as  a  truth.  For  no  one  will  be 
willingly  persuaded  to  do  anything  which  does  not  carry  with  it 
in  its  consequences  more  pleasure  than  pain.^  There  is  indeed 
confusion  in  every  man's  vision,  when  he  looks  at  these  conse- 
quences in  distant  outline  :  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lawgiver  to 
clear  up  such  confusion,  and  to  teach  his  citizens  in  the  best  way 
he  can,  by  habits,  encouraging  praises,  discourses,  &c.,  how  they 
ought  to  judge  amidst  these  deceptive  outlines.  Injustice,  when 
looked  at  thus  in  prospect,  seems  to  the  unjust  man  pleasurable, 
while  justice  seems  to  him  thoroughly  disagreeable.  On  the 
contrary,  to  the  just  man,  the  appearance  is  exactly  contrary :  to 
him  justice  seems  pleasurable,  injustice  repulsive.    Now  which 

1  Plato.  Legg.  a  p.  fi62  DE.  «  Plato,  Leg^.  IL  p.  063  B.    Owcovr 

>  Plato,  Legg.  U.  p.  668  A.  Xwcitrtfoi  vAior  cvfru. 
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of  these  two  judgments  shall  we  pronoonce  to  be  the  troth  1 
That  of  the  just  man.  The  verdict  of  the  better  soul  is  unques- 
.  tionablj  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  the  worse.  We  must 
therefore  admit  it  to  be  a  truth,  that  the  unjust  life  is  not  merely 
Tiler  and  more  dishonourable,  but  also  in  truth  more  disagree- 
able, than  the  just  life."  ^ 

Such  is  the  course  of  proof  which  Plato's  Athenian  speaker 
The  Spar-      considers  sufficient  to  establish  this  ethical  doctrine. 

tan  and  But  he  proceeds  to  cany  the  reasoning  a  step  fiEurther, 
Krstan  do  *  11  * 

not  tme       as  lollows  : — 

idth  binL  cc  j^q,j^  even  if  this  were  not  a  true  position — as  I 

have  just  shown  it  to  be — any  lawgiver  even  of  moderate  worth, 
if  ever  he  ventured  to  tell  a  falsehood  to  youth  for  useful  pur- 
poses, could  proclaim  no  falsehood  more  useful  than  this,  nor 
more  efficacious  towards  making  them  disposed  to  practise  justice 
willingly,  without  compulsory  force."  * 

"Truth  is  honourable  (observes  the  Kretan)  and  durable. 
You  will  not  find  it  easy  to  make  them  believe  what  you 
propose." 

"  Why,  it  was  found  easy  (replies  the  Athenian)  to  make  men 
believe  the  mythe  respecting  Eadmus  and  the  armed  men  who 
sprang  out  of  the  earth  after  the  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth — 
and  many  other  mythes  equally  incredible.  Such  examples 
show  conclusively  that  the  lawgiver  can  implant  in  youthful 
minds  any  beliefs  which  he  tries  to  implant  He  need  therefore 
look  to  nothing,  except  to  determine  what  are  those  beliefs 
which,  if  implanted,  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  city. 
Having  determined  this,  he  will  employ  all  his  machinery  to 
make  all  his  citizens  proclaim  these  beliefs  constantly,  wiUi  one 
voice,  and  without  contradiction,  in  all  hymns,  stories,  and  dis- 
courses."' 

"  This  brings  me  to  my  own  proposition.  My  three  Choruses 
(youthful,  mature,  elderly)  will  be  required  to  sing  perpetually 
to  the  tender  minds  of  children  all  the  honourable  and  good 


1  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  p.  663  C-D.  vpbc  rov;  viovt,  ianv  5,  ri  ro^irov  ^cv- 

S  Plato,  Legg.  iL  p.  668  D-B.     No^  &>«  kva-irtkiartpov  ay  hlitvauT6  ^  f^t 

Binfi  64,  oS  ri  jcai  triuxphv  o^Aof,   el  ffol  Swdfuvcv  iiakkoy  voMtr  fL^  fi(^  oAX 

itflU  ftn  toCto  ^v  ovTfe»c  ixoy^tti  jcoi  rvv  cxdrras  vrdyra  ri.  tucaia; 
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doctrines  whicli  I  sliall  prescribe  in  detail.  But  the  sum  and 
substance  of  them  will  be — The  best  life  has  been  declared  by 
the  Gkxls  to  be  also  the  most  pleasurable,  and  it  u  the  most  * 
pleasurable.^  The  whole  city — ^man,  boy,  freeman,  slave,  male, 
female — will  be  always  singing  this  doctrine  to  itself  in  choric 
songs,  diversified  by  the  poets  in  such  manner  as  to  keep  up  the 
interest  and  satisfaction  of  the  singers."' 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  general  doctrine,  ethical  and  social, 
which  is  to  be  maintained  in  exclusive  possession  of  chonu  of 
the  voice,  ear,  and  mind,  of  the  Platonic  citizens.  ^Sredto 
The  imitative  movements  of  the  tripartite  Chorus  aetanex- 
must  be  kept  in  perfect  accordance  with  it : '  for  all  keeping  up 
music  is  imitative,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  imitate  ^|^'|^^' 
the  right  things  in  a  right  manner.    To  ensure  such  prescribed, 
accordance,  magistrates  must  be  specially  chosen  as  censors  over 
both  poets  and  singers.    But  this,  in  Plato's  view,  is  not  enough. 
He  requires,  besides,  that  the  choristers  should  themselves  under- 
stand both  what  they  ought  to  imitate,  and  how  it  should  be 
imitated.     Such  understanding  cannot  be  expected  from  the 
Chorus  of  youths — nor  even  from  that  of  mature  men.    But  it 
may  be  expected,  and  it  must  be  required,  in  the  chorus  of 
Elders :  which  will  thus  set  an  example  to  the  other  two,  of 
strict  adherence  to  the  rectitude  of  the  musical  standard.^    The 
purity  of  the  Platonic  musical  training  depends  mainly  upon 
the  constant  and  efficacious  choric  activity  of  the  old  citizens. 

But  how  is  such  activity  to  be  obtained?  Old  men  will 
not  only  find  it  repugnant  to  their  natural  dispositions,  but 
will  even  be  ashamed  to  exhibit  themselves  in  choric  music 
and  dance  before  the  younger  citizens. 

It  is  here  that  Plato  invokes  the  aid  of  wine-drinking  and 
intoxication.    The  stimulus  of  wine,  drunk  by  the 
old  men  at  the  Dionysiac  banquets,  will  revive  in   require  the 

1  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  p.  664  B.  iiovo-im^v  y«  wSuriv  ^ofMV  ttxamic^w  re 

«  PUto.  Legg.  U.  p.  666  C.  •^Tifi*\'^''^V;        *,«  u  Ti .  ^    « 

_^     ...  r^  .     *     J  ^t.  A  1-  *  Plato,  Legg.  il.  p.  670  B-D  ;  tl  p. 

It  will  be  understood  that  here,  m  764  C  *  tii  p  812  B 
eliewbere,   I  riye  the  substance  of        AriatoUe   dhwcte   that  the  elders 

Plato's    reasoning,    without    binding  ghaU  be  reUered  from  actiye  partid- 

myself  to  the  traadaUon  of  the  parti-  nation  in  choric  duties,  and  confined 

cular  words.  |o  the  function  of  judging  or  criticising 

s  Plato,  Legg.  iL  p.  668  A.    Ovmvy  (PoUUc  TiiL  6, 1840,  b.  sg). 
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^>^^<^    them  a  temporary  fit  of  something  like  jaTenile 
order  to  ffo    activity,  and  will  supply  an  antidote  to  inoonve- 
'^SSc  ^ent  diffidence.1     Under  such  partial  excitement^ 

^^•Mwith  they  will  stand  forward  freely  to  dischaige  their 
^^  parts  in  the  choric  exhibitions  ;  which,  as  performed 

by  them,  will  be  always  in  full  conformity  with  the  canon  of 
musical  rectitude,  and  wiU  prevent  it  from  becoming  corrupted 
or  relaxed  by  the  younger  choristers.  To  ensure  however  that 
the  excitement  shall  not  overpass  due  limits,  Plato  prescribes 
that  the  president  of  the  banquet  shall  be  a  grave  person 
drinking  no  wine  at  alL  .  The  commendation  or  reproof  of 
such  a  president  will  sustain  the  reason  and  self-command  of 
the  guests,  at  the  pitch  compatible  with  full  execution  of  their 
choric  duty.*  Plato  interdicts  wine  altogether  to  youths,  untQ 
18  years  of  age — allows  it  only  in  small  quantities  until  the 
age  of  40 — ^but  permits  and  even  encourages  elders  above  40 
to  partake  of  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Dionysiac  banquets.* 

This  manner  of  regarding  intoxication  must  probably  have 
Pecaiiar  occurred  to  Plato  at  a  time  later  than  the  composition 
▼fewaof  of  the  Republic,  wherein  we  find  it  differently 
intoxica-  handled.^  It  deserves  attention  as  an  illustration, 
**®°*  both  of  his  boldness  in  following  out  his  own  ethi- 

cal views,  in  spite  of  the  consciousness'  that  they  would  appear 


1  Plato,  Le|;g.  ii.  p.  666  B-G.  iwl- 
Kovpoy  nqv  rou  yijpMf  ov^nyponTrof  «5<rt<- 
ff^o-aro  iAi6yv<rof)  rhy  oTi'Oi',  ^op/tmcoK, 
•MTTC  CLvrifiav  rnua  ,  .  .  vpStrov  fiiv  iri 
Si«r(0elv  ovrwf  ciraoTOt  ip'  ovc  a»  ctfcVoi 
wooBvtij6r9p6v  yt,  ^rrov  al<rxvy6iitvot  .  . . 

i  Plato,  Legg.  iL  p.  671. 

s  Plato,  hegg.  U.  p.  666  A. 

« In  the  Republic  (iii.  p.  806  E) 
Plato  proQoanoed  intoxication  (fi^) 
to  be  most  unbecoming  for  his  Guar* 
dians.  He  places  it  in  the  same  class 
of  defects  as  indolence  and  effeminacy. 
He  also  repudiates  those  varieties  of 
musical  harmony  called  Ionic  and 
Ludian^  because  they  were  languid, 
effeminate,  sjrmposiac.  or  suitable  for 
a  drinking  society  (aakoKai.  r«  icat 
ovtfiroriffat,  xaAapa^  Various  musical 
critics  of  the  day  ^tmv  ircpl  rriv  ^vo-ic^ir 
rivcf— we  learn  this  curious  fact  from 
Aristotle,  Polit.  viii.  7,  near  the  end) 
impugned  this  opinion  of  Plato.    They 


affirmed  that  drunkenness  wu  wrd^Jng 
and  stimulating,  —  not  relaxing  nor 
faTourable  to  languor  and  beaTUiess: 
that  the  effeminate  mmdcal  modes 
were  not  congenial  to  dmnkanness. 
When  we  reaa  the  Treatise  De  Legi- 
bus,  we  observe  that  Plato  altered  ms 
opinion  respecting  ^etfii,  and  bad  oome 
round  to  agree  with  these  musical 
critics.  He  treats  |U0^  aa  ezdtinc 
and  stimulating,  not  relaxing  ana 
indolent;    he  even   applies  it  aa  a 

EMitive  stimulus  to  wind  op  the 
Iders.  Moreover,  instead  of  repudiat- 
ing it  absolutely,  he  defends  its  useful- 
ness  under  proper  regulations.  Per- 
haps the  change  of  his  opinion  may 
have  been  partly  owing  to  ^ese  very 
criticisms. 

•Plato,  Lege.  iL  p.  666  B.  Old 
Philokleon,  in^he  Vespce  of  Aristo- 
phanes (1320  seq),  under  the  Lnfluenoe 
of  wine  and  jovial  exdbBment,  is  a 
pregnant  subject  for  oomic  homoor. 
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strange  to  others — and  of  the  prominent  function  which  he 
assigns  to  old  men  in  this  dialogue  De  L^bus.  He  condemns 
intoxication  decidedly,  when  considered  simply  as  a  mode  of 
enjoyment,  and  left  to  the  taste  of  the  company  without  any 
president  or  r^ulation.  But  with  most  moralists  such  con- 
demnation IB  an  unreflecting  and  undistinguishing  sentiment 
Against  this  Plato  enters  his  protest  He  considers  that  in- 
toxication, if  properly  regulated,  may  be  made  conducive  to 
valuable  ends,  ethical  and  social  Without  it  the  old  men 
cannot  be  wound  up  to  the  pitch  of  choric  activity ;  without 
such  activity,  constant  and  unfaltering,  the  rectitude  of  the 
choric  system  has  no  adequate  security  against  corruption  : 
without  such  security,  the  emotional  training  of  the  citizens 
generally  will  degenerate.  Farthermore,  Plato  takes  occasion 
from  drunkenness  to  lay  down  a  general  doctrine  respecting 
pleasures.  Men  must  be  trained  to  self-command  against 
pleasures,  as  they  are  against  pains,  not  by  keeping  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation,  but  by  regulated  exposure  to  temptations, 
with  motives  at  hand  to  help  them  in  the  task  of  resistance. 
Both  these  views  are  original  and  suggestive,  like  so  many  others 
in  the  Platonic  writings:  tending  to  rescue  Ethics  from  that 
tissue  of  rhetorical  and  emotional  commonplace  in  which  it  so 
frequently  appears ; — and  to  keep  present  before  those  who 
handle  it,  those  ideas  of  an  end  to  be  attained,  and  of  dis- 
crimination as  to  means — ^which  are  essential  to  its  pretensions 
as  a  science. 

But  the  general  ethical  discussion — which  Plato  tells  us^  that 
he  introduces  to  establish  premisses  for  his  enactment  oenenl 

respecting  drunkenness — is  of  greater  importance  than  «thlcal  doc- 

r      — »        4.     ,.    ,r        TT  -1.        •  ^-1      trine  held 

the  enactment  itself.      He  prescribes  imperatively  by  Plato  ia 

the  doctrine  and  matter  which  alone  is  to  be  tole-   ^®"- 

rated  in  his  choric  hymns  or  heard  in  his  city.    I  have  given 

an  abstract  (p.  292-297)  of  the  doctrine  here  laid  down  and 

the  reasonings  connected  therewith,  because  they  admit  of  being 

placed  in  instructive  comparison  with  his  maimer  of  treating 

the  same  subject  in  other  dialogues. 

What  is  the  relation  between  Pleasure,  Good,  and  Happiness  1 

*  Plato,  Legg.  iL  p.  6<M  D. 
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Pain,  Evil,  Unhappiness  Y  Do  the  names  in  the  first 
^J^''*"  triplet  mean  subetantially  the  same  thing,  only  looked 
H»ppinM8  at  in  different  aspects  and  under  different  condi- 
tlie  relation  tions  ?  Or  do  they  mean  three  distinct  things,  separ- 
Jj^j  "*  able  and  occurring  the  one  without  the  other  ?  This 
important  question  was  much  debated,  and  answered 
in  many  different  ways,  by  Grecian  philosophers  from  the  time 
of  Sokrates  downward — and  by  Roman  philosophers  after  them.^ 
Plato  handles  it  not  merely  in  the  dialogue  now  before  us,  but 
in  several  others — differently  too  in  each:  in  Protagoras,  Gor- 
gias.  Republic,  Phil^bus,  &c^ 

Here,  in  the  Dialogue  De  Legibus  (by  incidental  allusion, 
too,  in  some  of  the  Epistles^  we  have  the  latest  comparison 
form  in  which  these  doctrines  about  Pleasure,  Hap-  of  the  doc- 
piness.  Good — and  their  respective  contraries — found  down  in 
expression  in  Plato's  compositions.  Much  of  the  ^^K*** 
doctrines  is  the  same — yet  with  some  material  variation.  It  is 
here  reasserted,  by  the  Athenian,  that  the  just  and  temperate 
man  is  happy,  and  that  the  unjust  man  is  miserable,  whatever 
may  befiall  him:  moreover  that  good  things  (such  as  health, 
strength,  sight,  hearing,  &c.)  are  good  only  to  the  just  man, 
evil  to  the  unjust — while  the  contrary  (such  as  sickness,  weak- 
ness, blindness)  are  good  things  to  the  unjust,  evil  only  to  the 
just  To  this  position  both  the  Spartan  and  the  Kretan  dis- 
tinctly refuse  their  assent :  and  Plato  himself  admits  that  man- 
kind in  general  would  agree  with  them  in  such  refusal.*  He 
vindicates  his  own  opinion  by  a  new  argument  which  had  not 
before  appeared.  "The  just  man  himself"  (he  urges),  **one 
who  has  been  fully  trained  in  just  dispositions,  will  feel  it  to 
be  as  I  say :  the  unjust  man  will  feel  the  contrary.  But  the 
just  man  is  much  more  trustworthy  than  the  unjust:  there- 
fore we  must  believe  what  he  says  to  be  the  truth."'  Appeal 
is  here  made,  not  to  the  Wise  Man  or  Artist,  but  to  the  just 
man:  whose  sentence  is  invested  with  a  self-justifying  authority, 
wherein  Plato  looks  for  his  cUi^id  inconciusum.  Now  it  is 
for  philosophy,  or  for  the  true  Artist,  that  this  pre-eminence 


1  See  above,  vol.  ii  ch.  xxiv.  pp.  353.        >  Plato,  I/egg.  ii.  p.  662  C. 

s  Plato,  Legg.  U.  p.  663  C. 
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is  claimed  in  the  Bepublic,^  where  Sokrates  declares,  that  each 
of  the  three  sotOa  combined  in  the  individual  man  (the  rational 
or  philosophical,  in  the  head — the  passionate  or  ambitious,  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  diaphragm— and  the  appetitive,  below 
the  diaphragm)  has  its  special  pleasures ;  that  each  prefers  its 
own  ;  but  that  the  judgment  of  the  philosophical  man  must 
be  regarded  as  paramoimt  over  the  other  two.'  Comparing 
this  demonstration  in  the  Republic  with  the  unsupported  in- 
ference here  noted  in  the  Leges — we  perceive  the  contrast  of 
the  oracular  and  ethical  character  of  the  latter,  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  dialectic  character  of  the  former. 

Again,  here  in  the  Leges,  the  Athenian  puts  it  to  his  two 
companions,  Whether  the  imjust  man,  assuming  him  to  possess 
every  imaginable  endowment  and  advantage  in  life,  will  not 
live,  nevertheless,  both  dishonourably  and  miserably?  They 
admit  that  he  will  live  dishonourably :  they  deny  that  he  will 
live  miserably.'  The  Athenian  replies  by  reasserting  empha- 
tically his  own  opinion,  without  any  attempt  to  prove  it  Now 
in  the  Qorgias,  the  same  issue  is  raised  between  Sokrates  and 
Polus:  Sokrates  refutes  his  opponent  by  a  dialectic  argument, 
showing  that  if  the  first  of  the  two  doctrines  (the  living 
dishonourably — ataxpSis)  be  granted,  the  second  (the  living 
miserably — Koxas)  cannot  be  consistently  denied.*  The  dia- 
lectic of  Sokrates  is  indeed  more  ingenious  than  conclusive: 
but  still  it  it  dialectic — and  thus  stands  contrasted  with  the 
oracular  emphasis  which  is  substituted  for  it  in  Leges. 

Farthermore,  the  distinction  between  Pleasure  and  Good,  in 
the  language  of  the  Athenian  speaker  in  the  Leges,   Doctrine 
approximates  more  nearly  to  the  doctrine  of  Sokrates  jjJl^Hea- 
in  the  Protagoras,  than  to  his  doctrine  in  the  Gbrgias,   rare  and 
Phil^bus,  and  Republic.     The  Athenian  proclaims  proximai^ 
that  he  is  dealing  with  men,  and  not  with  Gods,  and  JJ^gpJjS[ 
that  he  must  therefore  recognise  the  nature  of  man,   pras  than 
with  its  fundamental  characteristics :  that  no  man  ^^  p^£! 
will  willingly  do  anything  from  which  he  does  not  ^'*'- 


1  Plato,  Repnb.  iz.  pp.  S80  E— 688  A.  'vovv  e«-atWn}t  wv  kwaivtl  rhv  cavrov  fiCov 

s  Plato,  Bepab.  iz.  p.  588  A.    'Aviy  h  4io6vttun. 
io)  a  &  6iX6^o^6t  re  Kol  &  ^i\oK6yot        •  Plato,  Legg.  ii.  p.  662  A. 
cvcuMt,  iktfiiorara  ctiui   .    .    .    m^piOf         <  Plato,  OorgiaB,  pp.  474  C,  478  B. 
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anticipate  more  pleasure  than  pain :  that  every  man  deores 
maximum  of  pleasure  and  the  minimum  of  pain,  and  dee 
nothing  else :  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  Qood,  a] 
from  Pleasure  or  superior  to  Pleasure :  that  to  insist  upo: 
man  being  just,  if  you  believe  that  he  will  obtain  more  pleas 
or  less  pain  from  an  unjust  mode  of  life,  is  absurd  and  inc 
sistent :  that  the  doctrine  which  declares  the  life  of  pleasure  i 
the  life  of  justice  to  lead  in  two  distinct  paths,  is  a  heresy 
serving  not  only  censure  but  punishment^  Plato  here  enuncia 
as  distinctly  as  Epikurus  did  after  him,  that  Pleasures  and  Pi 
must  be  regulated  (here  regulated  by  the  lawgiver^  so  that  e 
man  may  attain  the  maximum  of  the  former  with  the  minim 
of  the  latter  :  and  that  Good,  apart  from  maximum  of  pleas 
or  minimum  of  pain  accruing  to  the  agent  himself,*  cannot 
made  consistent  with  the  nature  or  aspirations  of  man. 

There  is  another  point  too  in  which  the  Athenian  speaker  b 
ComparlMm  i'c<^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  pretensions  of  Sokrates  in 
wi^^  Republic  and  the  Gbrgias.  In  the  second  Book 
lie  and  &or^  the  Republic,  we  saw  Qlaukon  and  Adeimao 
**"•  challenge  Sokrates  to  prove  that  justice,  apart  h 

all  its  natural  consequences,  will  suffice  per  se  to  make  the  j 
man  happy ;  >  per  se,  that  is,  even  though  all  the  society  misc 
ceive  his  character,  and  render  no  justice  to  him,  but  heap  u] 
him  nothing  except  obloquy  and  persecution.  If  (Qlaul 
urges)  you  can  only  recommend  justice  when  taken  in  conju 

1  Plato,  Legg.  iL  pp.  662  CDE,  668  We  alao  read  (what  is  said  aisc 

B.  Ooivias)   that    the    dun)    Koxovp 

In  ▼.  pp.  782  E  to  7S4»  the  Athenian  luyivrn  is  rb   ofioiovtrtfoi    kokoU 

q>eaker  delivers  ra  ayepuinva  of  the  Ipaa-iv  (p.  728  B). 
general  preface  or  proem  to  Ills  Laws.        Ti  avtfpwirii^a,  which  follow  rd  < 

after  having  prevfoasly  delivered  ra  indicate  the  essential  conditioni 

BtltL  (▼.  pp.  727-782).  human    chaiacter    which    limit 

Ta  0c  la.     These  are  precepts  re-  determine  the  application  of  soch 

ipecting    piety    to    the    €k>d8,    and  cepts  to  man.     To  love  pleasure 

behaviour  to  parents,  strangers,  sup-  hate  pain— are  the  paramount  and 

pliants  ;  and  respecting  the  duty  of  defeasible  attributes  of  man ;  but  i 

rendering  due   honour,   first   to   the  admit  of  being  regulated,  and   1 

mind,  next  to  the  body — of  maintain-  •  ought  to  be  regulated  by  wisdom— 

ing  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  a  ucrpirmc))   tc'xki) — insisted  on   by 

sound  and  honourable  condition.    Re-  krates  in  the  Protagoras  ^.  856 

peated  exhortation  is  given  to  obey  Ck>mpare  L^g.  i.  p.  686  E,  ii.  p.  6SS 
the  enactments  whereby  the  lawgiver        ^  it  is  among  the  tests  of  a  v 

regulates   pleasures   and   pains  :   the  disciplined  army  (according  to  Xi 

precepts  are  also  enforced  bv  insist-  phon,  Cvropaed.  i.  6,  26)  6*6x9  rb 

ing  on  the  suffering  which  will  accrue  BtvBai.  avroif  -v^iov  cii;  roO  arci0«ir. 
to  the   agent  if   they  be  neglected.        >  Plato,  Republic,  iL  pp.  850-367. 
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tion  with  the  requitmg  esteem  and  reciprocating  justice  from 
others  towards  the  just  agent,  this  Ib  no  recommendation  of 
justice  at  alL  Your  argument  implies  a  tacit  admission,  that  it 
will  be  better  stiU  if  he  can  pass  himself  off  as  just  in  the  opinion 
of  others,  without  really  being  just  himself :  and  you  must  be 
understood  as  recommending  to  him  this  latter  course — if  he  can 
do  it  successfully.  Sokrates  accepts  the  challenge,  and  professes 
to  demonstrate  the  thesis  tendered  to  him :  which  is  in  substance 
the  cardinal  dogma  afterwards  espoused  by  the  Stoics.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  (in  a  former  chapter^),  that  his  demonstra- 
tion is  altogether  unsuccessful :  and  when  we  turn  to  the  Treatise 
De  Legibus,  we  shall  see  that  the  Athenian  speaker  recedes  from 
the  doctrine  altogether :  confining  himself  to  the  defence  of  jus- 
tice with  its  requiting  and  reciprocating  consequences,  not  without 
them.  The  just  man,  as  the  Athenian  speaker  conceives  him, 
is  one  who  performs  his  obligations  towards  others,  and  towards 
whom  others  perform  their  obligations  also:  he  is  one  who 
obtains  from  others  that  just  dealing  and  that  esteem  which  ia 
his  due  :  and  when  so  conceived,  his  existence  is  one  of  pleasure 
and  happiness.'  This  is,  in  substance,  the  Epikurean  doctrine 
substituted  for  the  Stoic  It  is  that  which  Glaukon  and  Adei- 
mantus  in  the  Republic  deprecate  as  unworthy  disparagement 
of  justice ;  and  which  they  adjure  Sokrates,  by  his  attachment 
to  justice,  to  stand  up  and  repel.*  Now  even  this,  the  Epiku- 
rean doctrine,  is  true  only  with  certain  qualifications :  since 
there  are  various  other  conditions  essential  to  happiness,  over 
and  above  the  ethical  conditions.  Still  it  is  not  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  truth  as  the  doctrine  which  Sokrates  under- 
takes to  prove,  but  never  does  prove,  in  the  Republic 

The  last  point  which  I  shall  here  remark  in  tMs  portion  of 
the  Treatise  De  Legibus  is,  the  sort  of  mistrust  mani-  puto  here 
fested  by  Plato  of  the  completeness  of  his  own  proo£   tbu?  goodu 
Notwithstanding  the  vehement  phrases  in  which  the  '*«"  o'  ^ 
Athenian  speaker  proclaims  his  internal  persuasion  HefftUe 
of  the  truth  of  his  docrine,  while  acknowledging  at  ^^if  So^ 
the  same  time  that  not  only  his  two  companions,  but  ^o°- 

1  See  above,  chap.  xtvUL  p.  150,  seq.        '  Plato,  BepabL  iL  p.  368  B.     M- 
J  PUto,  Legg.  a  p.  663  A.  i**'*"  yi^  M9  ovfi '  ^^oyf  irap«yc^<i^rw 
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most  other  pereons  also,  took  the  opposite  Tiew^—he  finds  it 
convenient  to  reinforce  the  demonstration  of  the  expositor  by 
the  omnipotent  infallibility  of  the  lawgiver.    He  descends  from 
the  region  of  established  truth  to  that  of  useful  fiction.    **  Even 
if  the  doctrine  (that  the  pleasurable,  the  just,  the  good,  and  the 
honourable,  are  indissoluble)  were  not  true,  the  lawgiver  ought 
to  adopt  it  as  an  useful  fiction  for  youth,  effective  towards 
inducing  them  to  behave  justly  without  compulsion.    The  law- 
giver can  obtain  belief  for  any  fiction  which  he  pleases  to  circulate, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  implicit  belief  obtained  for  the  Theban 
mythe  about  the  dragon's  teeth,  and  a  thousand  other  mythes 
equally  difficult  of  credence.    He  must  proclaim  the  doctrine  as 
an  imperative  article  of  faith ;  carefully  providing  that  it  shall 
be  perpetually  recited,  by  one  and  all  his  citizens,  in  the  public 
hymns,  narratives,  and  discourses,  without  any  voice  being  heard 
to  call  it  in  question."  ' 
Here  is  a  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  Plato,  in  addition  to 
that  which  we  have  seen  in  the  Republic,*  to  employ 
ethical  flc-     deliberate  ethical  fiction  as  a  means  of  governing  his 
pSy^as       citizens :  first  to  implant  and  accredit  it — next  to 
means  of       prescribe  its  incessant  iteration  by  all  the  citizens  in 
govern  g.      -^^  cboric  ceremonies — lastly  to  consecrate  it,  and  to 
forbid  all  questioners  or  opponents :  all  application  of  the  So- 
kratic  Elenchus  to  test  it     In  this  treatise  he  speaks  of  the  task 
as  easier  to  the  lawgiver  than  he  had  described  it  to  be  in  his 
Republic  :  in  which  latter  we  found  him  regarding  a  new  article 
of  faith  as  difficult  to  implant,  but  as  easy  to  uphold  if  once  it  be 
implanted  ;    while  in  the  Treatise  De  Legibus  both  processes 
are  treated  aa  alike  achievable  and  certain.     The  conception  of 
dogmatic    omnipotence  had  become   stronger  in  Plato's  mind 
during  the  interval  between  the  two  treatises.     Intending  to 
postulate  for  himself  the  complete  regulation  not  merely  of  the 

1  Plato,  Legg.  iL  p.  662  B.  mi  iih  yap  ianv  h  9^  oSrof ,  m«  ev 

2  Plato,    Legg.    li.    p.    663  D.     ^  ^^t 

ayaBif   ^«iiita€ai'  wpitf  tov^  mow,   &C.  »«P^     •^^     Xrf4o0t»t     koX     Korwlnviw 

Also  664  A.     So,  in  the   Bacchae  of  .    ,k«A«« 

Euripides  (332),  the  two  old  men.  Kad-  •»«.«<^'.  Sc^Aij  6*  ii«  ioxf  $thy  rvccir, 

mas  and  Teiresias,  after  vainly  attempt-  ^Mj*'  rt  Ttfiij  vam  r^  Wrei  rpoo^. 

inff  to  inculcate  upon   Pentheus  tne  «P*"»  "»'  AjcrauunK  oBXxov  ik6po¥ ; 

bdief  in  and  the  worship  of  DionTSOS,  .  .  •  6  /ii»  iro^?  vv. 

at  last  appeal  to  his  prudence,  and  ad-        >  Plato,  Republic,  liL  p.  414 ;  ▼.  p. 

xnonish  him  of  the  danger  of  unbelief :—  459  D. 
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actions,  but  also  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  citizens-^ 
intending  moreover  to  exclude  free  or  insubordinate  intellects — 
he  naturally  looks  upon  all  as  docile  recipients  of  any  faith 
which  he  thinks  it  right  to  preach.  When  he  appeals,  however, 
as  proofs  of  the  facility  of  his  plan,  to  the  analogy  of  the  nume- 
rous mythes  received  with  implicit  faith  throughout  the  world 
around  him — we  see  how  low  an  estimate  he  formed  of  the 
process  whereby  beliefs  are  generated  in  the  human  mind,  and 
of  their  evidentiary  value  as  certifying  the  truth  of  what  is 
believed.  People  believed  what  was  told  them  at  first  by  some 
imposing  authority,  and  transmitted  the  belief  to  their  successors, 
even  without  the  extraneous  support  of  inquisitorial  restrictions 
such  as  the  Platonic  lawgiver  throws  round  the  Magnetic  com- 
munity in  the  Leges.  It  is  in  reference  to  such  self-supporting 
beliefs  that  Sokrates  stands  forth,  in  the  earlier  Platonic  com- 
positions, as  an  enquirer  into  the  reasons  on  which  they  rested — 
a  task  useful  as  well  as  unpleasant  to  those  whom  he  questioned 
— attracting  unpopularity  as  well  as  reputation  to  himself. 
Plato  had  then  keenly  felt  the  inestimable  value  of  this  Elen- 
chus  or  examining  function  personified  in  his  master ;  but  in  the 
Treatise  De  Legibus  the  master  has  no  place,  and  the  function  is 
severely  proscribed.  Plato  has  come  round  to  the  dogmatic  pole, 
extolling  the  virtue  of  passive  recipient  minds  who  have  no  other 
sentiment  than  that  which  the  lawgiver  issues  to  them.  Yet 
while  he  postulates  in  his  own  city  the  infallible  authority  of 
the  lawgiver,  and  enforces  it  by  penalties,  as  final  and  all-suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  ethical  beliefs  of  all  the  Platonic  citizens 
— we  shall  find  in  a  subsequent  book  of  this  Treatise  that  he 
denounces  and  punishes  those  who  generalise  this  very  postulate ; 
and  who  declare  the  various  ethical  beliefs,  actually  existing  in 
communities  of  men,  to  have  been  planted  each  by  some  human 
authority — not  to  have  sprung  from  any  unseen  oracle  called 
Nature.^ 

Such  is  the  ethical  doctrine  which  Plato  proclaims  in  the 
Leges,  and  which  he  directs  to  be  sung  by  each  Chorus  importance 
among  the  three  (boys,  men,  elders),  with  appropriate  of  musicand 
music  and  dancing.     It  is  on  the  constancy,  strictness,   engine  of 

1  Plato,  Legg.  z.  pp.  880-89a 
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toii|dhin|Kfbr  and  samenen  of  these  choric  and  musical  iiiflueiioefl» 
of  Xeno-  that  he  relies  for  the  emotional  training  of  youth.  If 
S!ri8totie^  the  musical  training  be  either  intermitted  or  allowed 
compared,  to  vary  from  the  orthodox  canon— if  the  theatrical 
exhibitions  be  regulated  by  the  taste  of  the  general  audience,  and 
not  by  the  judgment  of  a  few  discerning  censors — the  wont 
consequences  will  arise :  the  character  of  the  citizens  will  de- 
generate, and  the  institutions  of  his  city  will  have  no  foundation 
to  rest  upon.^  The  important  effects  of  music,  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  lawgiver  for  regulating  the  emotions  of  the 
citizens,  and  especially  for  inspiring  a  given  emotional  character 
to  youth — are  among  the  characteristic  features  of  "Plato's  point 
of  view,  common  to  both  the  Republic  and  the  Laws.  There  is 
little  trace  of  this  point  of  view  either  in  Xenophon  or  in  Iso- 
krates ;  but  Aristotle  embraces  it  to  a  considerable  extent  It 
grew  out  of  the  practice  and  tradition  of  the  Grecian  cities,  in 
most  of  which  the  literary  teaching  of  youth  was  imparted  by 
making  them  read,  learn,  recite,  or  chaunt  the  works  of  various 
poets  ;  while  the  use  of  the  lyre  was  also  taught,  together  with 
regulated  movements  in  the  dance.  The  powerful  ethical  effect 
of  musical  teaching  (even  when  confined  to  the  simplest  choric 
psalmody  and  dance),  enforced  by  perpetual  drill  both  of  boys 
and  men,  upon  the  unlettered  Arcadians — may  be  seen  recognised 
even  by  a  practical  politician  like  Polybius,'  who  considers  it 
indispensable  for  the  softening  of  violent  and  sanguinary  tempers : 
the  diversity  of  the  effect,  according  to  the  different  modes  of 


1  Plato,  Bepubl.  iv.  p.  424  CD ; 
Lecg.  iii.  pp.  700-701. 

3Folybiu8.  iv.  pp.  20-21,  about  the 
rude  Arcadians  of  Kynstha.  He 
ascribes  to  this  simple  chonc  practice 
the  same  effect  which  Ovid  ascribes 
to  "ingenufe  artes/'  or  elegant  litera- 
ture generally  :— 

Ingenoas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feroa 

See  the  remarkable  contention  be- 
tween  iEschylus  and  Euripides  in 
Aristophan.  Ban.  876  seq.,  aoout  the 
function  and  comparative  excellence 
of  poets  (also  Nubes,  955).  Aristo- 
phanes, comparing  vKschylus  >vith 
Euripides,  denounces  music  as  having 
degenerated,  and  poetry  as  having  been 


corrupted,  at  Athens.  So  far  he  agrees 
with  Plato ;  but  he  ascribes  this  cor- 
ruption in  a  great  degree  to  the  con- 
versation of  Euripides  with  Sokrates 
(Ranae,  1487);  ana  here  Plato  would 
not  have  gone  along  with  him — at  least 
not  when  Plato  composed  his  earlier  dia- 
logues—though  the  ^oc  of  the  Treatise 
De  Legibus  Is  in  harmony  wiUi  this 
sentiment  Polybius  cites,  with  some 
displeasure,  the  remark  of  the  historian 
Epaorus,  who  asserted  that  mui^cal 
teaching  was  introduced  among  men 
for  purposes  of  cheating  and  mystifica- 
tion— cir'_  airarp    kcu    yoiirctf     irap«i^- 

pvra     \6yov     avrtji      pi^ac      (iv.      20X 

'ol^bius  considers  this  an  unbecoming 
criticism. 
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music  employed,  is  noted  by  Aristotle,^  and  was  indeed  matter 
of  common  repute.  Plato,  as  lawgiver,  postulates  poetry  and 
music  of  his  own  dictation.  He  relies  upon  constant  supplies  of 
this  wholesome  nutriment,  for  generating  in  the  youth  .such 
emotional  dispositions  and  habits  as  will  be  in  harmony,  Vioth 
with  the  doctrines  which  he  preaches,  and  with  the  laws  which 
he  intends  to  impose  upon  them  as  adults.  Here  (as  in  Republic 
and  TimsBus)  he  proclaims  that  the  perfection  of  character  con- 
sists in  willing  obedience  or  harmonious  adjustment  of  the 
pleasures  and  pains,  the  desires  and  aversions,  to  the  paramount 
authority  of  reason  or  wisdom — or  to  the  rational  conviction  of 
each  individual  as  to  what  is  good  and  honourable.  If,  instead 
of  obedience  and  harmony,  there  be  discord — if  the  individual, 
though  rationally  convinced  that  a  proceeding  is  just  and 
honourable,  nevertheless  hates  it^-or  if,  while  convinced  that 
a  proceeding  is  unjust  and  dishonourable,  he  nevertheless  loves  it 
— "SUch  discord  is  the  worst  state  of  stupidity  or  mental  incompe- 
tence.' We  must  recollect  that  (according  to  the  postulate  of 
Treatise  De  Legibus)  the  rational  convictions  of  each  individual, 
respecting  what  is  just  and  honourable,  are  assumed  to  be  accepted 
implicitly  from  the  lawgiver,  and  never  called  in  question  by  any 
one.  There  exists  therefore  only  one  individual  reason  in  the 
community — that  of  the  lawgiver,  or  Plato  himself. 

Besides  all  the  ethical  prefatory  matter,  above  noticed,  Plato 
gives  us  also  some  historical  and  social  prefatory  Historical 
matter,  not  essential  to  his  constructive  scheme  (which  retrospect 
after  all  takes  its  start  partly  from  theoretical  prin-  growth  of 
ciples  laid  down  by  himself,  partly  from  a  supposed   j^jjj^^ 
opportunity  of  applying  those  principles  in  the  foun-  deetmction 
dation  of  a  new  colony),  but  tending  to  illustrate  the  uabed  com. 
growth  of  political  society,  and  the  abuses  into  which  J^^^i^  a 
it  naturally  tends  to  lapse.    There  existed  in  his  time  small  rem- 
a  great  variety  of  distinct  communities  :  some  in  the  ***"      ^ 

1  Aristotle,   Polit  Tiii  c.  4^7,  p.        spjato,  Legg.  ill.  p.  680  A.    ^  fM- 

1840.  a.  10,  1341.  a.  15,  1342,  a.  80.     We  Vioni  ifioBia  .  .  .  oravrt^  ri  d<$fg  icaA&r 

■ee  by  these  chapters  how  much  the  fj  ayoBby  tUat,  fil)  ^i\^  rovro  axxi 

nhject  was  discussed  in  his  day.  /u^,  rh  ii  voviip6v  koX  Uucov  ^*ovr 

The  ethical  and   emotional  eflfects  tlimi  ^lA^  t«  «cat   M7ra^i|Teu*  ravnfr 

conveyed  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  t^i'  Sia^vCay  Xvin^  t«  cat  ^Sorlfc  irp^ 

distinguishmg  it  from  the  other  senses,  r^v   Karal  koyov  S6J^a¥,   afioBiav  ^-mti 

are  noticed  in  the  Problemata  of  Ari-  clrat  nv  iaxi-niv.    Compare  p.  683  A. 
■totie,  xix.  27-29.  pp.  010-920. 
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simplest^  most  patriardia],  Cydopian  conditkm,  noUiiiig  motv 
than  fiunilies — some  highly  adyanced  in  dvilization,  with  ita 
aocompanjing  good  and  evil — eome  in  each  intermediate  stage 
between  these  two  extremes. — ^The  human  nee  (Plato  supposes) 
has  perhaps  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end.  At  anj 
rate  it  has  existed  from  an  indefinite  antiquity,  subject  to 
periodical  crises,  destructiye  kosmical  outbursts,  dduges,  epidemic 
distempers,  &c*  A  deluge,  when  it  occurs,  sweeps  away  all  the 
^Tinting  communities  with  their  property,  arts,  instrumenta,  fe.^ 
leaving  only  a  small  remnant,  who,  finding  shelter  on  the  top  of 
some  high  mountain  not  covered  with  water,  preserve  only  their 
lives.  Sodety,  he  thinks,  has  gone  through  a  countless  number 
of  these  cyde&'  At  the  end  of  each,  when  the  ddnge  recedes^ 
each  associated  remnant  has  to  begin  its  development  anew,  from 
the  rudest  and  poorest  condition.  Each  little  iamily  or  Bsgt 
exists  at  first  separatdy,  with  a  patriarch  whom  all  implidtlj 
obey,  and  peculiar  customs  of  its  own.  Several  of  these  septs 
gradually  coalesce  together  into  one  community,  choosing  one  or 
a  few  lawgivers  to  adjust  and  modify  their  respective  customs 
into  harmonious  order,  and  submitting  implicitly  to  the  autho- 
rity of  such  chosen  few.'  By  successive  coalitions  of  this  kind, 
operated  in  a  vast  length  of  time,^  large  dties  are  gradually 
formed  on  the  plain  and  on  the  seaboard.  Property  and  public 
force  is  again  accumulated ;  together  with  letters,  arts,  and  all 
the  muniments  of  life. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  Plato  here  puts  forth  of  the  natural 
Historical  genesis  and  development  of  human  sodety.  Having 
JJ^^^J^  thus  arrived  at  the  formation  of  considerable  dtiea 
The  TWm  with  powerful  military  armaments,  he  carries  us  into 
ratarnofthe  the  midst  of  Hellenic  legend — the  Trojan  War,  the 
Henkteida.  hostile  reception  which  the  victorious  heroes  found  on 
their  return  to  Greece  after  the  dege,  the  Return  of  the  Hera- 
kleids  to  Pdoponnesus,  and  the  establishment  of  the  three 
Herakleid  brethren,  Ttoenus,  Kresphont^  Aristodtous,  as 
kings  of  Argos,  Messed,  and  Sparta.     The  triple  Herakleid 

1  PUfco.  Legg.  ilL  pp.  677-678,  tL  p.    yortftftr.  Ac 
782  A.  >  PUto,  Legg.  iiL  p.  681  C-D. 

s  Pbiio.  Legg.  p.  680  A:    nuf  ip  t«v>        «  Plato.  Legg.  iiL  p.  68S  A.    4f  x^ 
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kingdom  was  originally  founded  (he  affirms)  as  a  mode  of  uniting 
and  consolidating  the  force  of  Hellas  against  the  Asiatics,  who 
were  eager  to  avenge  the  capture  of  Troy.  It  received  strong 
promises  of  permanence,  both  from  prophets  and  from  the 
Delphian  oracle.^  But  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  kings  of  Argos  and  Mess^nd  :  who,  being 
youths  destitute  of  presiding  reason,  and  without  external 
checks,  obeyed  the  impulse  of  unmeasured  ambition,  oppressed 
their  subjects,  and  broke  down  their  own  power. 

To  conduct  a  political  community  well  is  difficult ;  for  there 
are  inherent  causes  of  discord  and  sedition  which  can 
only  be  neutralised  in  their  effects,  but  can  never  be  ^f  govern^ 
eradicated.     Among  the  foremost  of  these  inherent  gJ^jJ^^S" 
causes,  Plato  numbers  the  many  distinct  and  con-  oomnuuid— 
flicting  titles  to  obedience  which  are  found  among  tincttitlet 

mankind,  all  co-existent  and  co-ordinate.    There  are  tocommand 
'  exist  among 

seven  such  titles,  all  founded  in  the  nature  of  man  mankind, 
and  the  essential  conditions  of  society  : « — 1.  Parents  natSffilimd 
over  children.    2.  Men  of  high  birth  and  breed  (such  ^*^^J»^ 
as  the  Herakleids  at  Sparta)  over  men  of  low  birth. 
3.  Old  over  young.     4.  Masters  over  slaves.     6.  The  stronger 
man  over  the  weaker.    6.  The  wiser  man  over  the  man  destitute 
of  wisdom.     7.  The  fortunate  man,  who  enjoys  the  favour  of  the 
Gods  (one  case  of  this  is  indicated  by  drawing  of  the  best  lot),  over 
the  less  fortunate  man  (who  draws  an  inferior  lot). 

Of  these  seven  titles  to  command,  coexisting,  distinct,  and 
conflicting  with  each  other,  Plato  pronounces  the  sixth — that 
of  superior  reason  and  wisdom — to  be  the  greatest,  preferable 
to  all  the  rest,  in  his  judgment :  though  he  admits  the  fifth — 
that  of  superior  force — to  be  the' most  extensively  prevalent  in 
the  actual  world.' 


1  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  686-686.  nature    Is    considered    aa    including 

s  Plato,    Leg^.    iii.    p.    690  ^  A-D.  multifarious    and    conflicting    titles 

i.( iti fiara  rov  r*  apyctv  koX  apx*9-  (compare    Xenophon,     Memorab.     ii. 

9at,  A^.   .   .   .  'Oara  jcrrt  nph$  S^xpvraK  6,  21),  and  therefore  as  not  furnishing 

ii^tutLara  Koi  ore  frc^vK^ra  irph^  aXki\ka.  in  itself  anv  justification  or  ground  01 

^ranTUtff .  preference  for  one  above  the  retBt.   The 

s  Plato.  Legg.  iii.  p.  690  C.  a^UaiLa  of  superior  force  is  just  as 

This  enumeration  by  Plato  of  seven  natural  as  the  d(wua  of  superior  wis- 

distinct  and  conflicting  a^u^H^ra  rov  dom,  though  Plato  himself  pronounces 

apxeiv  Koi  apy«<j-0ai,  deserves  notice  in  the  latter  to  be  the  greatest ;  that  is— 

many  ways.   All  the  seven  are  ncUural:  greatest,  not  0v9«t  bat  yon^  or  r<x*il> 
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of  Argosand 

mined  by 
tbe  sinffle 
principle— 

Afoided  it 


Plato  thinks  it  imprudent  to  found  the  government  of  society 
upon  any  one  of  these  seven  titles  singly  and  sepa- 
5jS™n<Sn?  ^^^7'  H«  requires  that  each  one  of  them  shall  be 
(ofemmei^  checked  and  modified  by  the  conjoint  operation  of 
one  of  tjLse  others.  Mess^n^  and  Argos  were  depraved  and  ruined 
SSSy^^-  ^7  ^®  single  principle :  while  Sparta  was  preserved 
Temmente  and  exalted  by  a  mixture  of  different  elements.  The 
kings  of  Argos  and  Mess^nd,  irrational  youths  with 
nothing  to  restrain  them  (except  oaths,  which  they 
despised),  employed  their  power  to  abuse  and  mis- 
chief! Such  was  the  consequence  of  trusting  to  the 
exclusive  title  of  high  breed,  embodied  in  one  in- 
dividual person.  But  Apollo  and  Lykurgus  provided  better 
for  Sparta.  They  softened  regal  insolence  by  establishing  the 
double  line  of  co-ordinate  kings:  they  introduced  the  title  of 
old  age,  along  with  that  of  high  breed,  by  founding  the  Senate 
of  twenty-eight  elders:  they  farther  introduced  the  title  of 
sortition,  or  something  near  it,  by  nominating  the  annual 
Ephors.  The  mixed  government  of  Sparta  was  thus  made  to 
work  for  good,  while  the  unmixed  systems  of  Argos  and  Mes- 
stofi  both  went  wrong.  ^  Both  the  two  latter  states  were  in 
perpetual  war  with  Sparta,  so  as  to  frustrate  that  purpose — 
union  against  Asiatics — with  a  view  to  which  the  triple 
Herakleid  kingdom  was  originally  erected  in  Peloponnesus. 
Had    each    of    these   three   kingdoms   been    temperately  and 


aeoording  to  hia  own  rational  and 
d^berate  estimation.  Plato  is  not 
uniform  in  this  view,  for  he  uses  else- 
where the  phrases  ^v<m  and  Kari 
^liiTiy  as  if  they  specially  and  ex- 
clusively belonged  to  Uiat  which  he 
approves,  and  lumished  a  justification 
for  it  (see  Legg.  x.  pp.  889-890,  besides 
the  Republic  and  the  Gorgias).  Again 
the  lot,  or  the  process  of  sortition,  is 
here  described  as  carrying  with  it  both 
the  preference  of  the  Gods  and  the 

principles  of  justice  (rb  tiKenorarov 
cireu  ^ofLcv).  The  Gods  determine 
upon  whom  the  lot  should  fall— com- 
pare Homer,  Iliad,  vii.  179.  This  is 
H  remarkable  view  of  the  lot,  and  re- 
presents a  feeling  mnch  diffused  among 
the  ancient  democracies. 

Tlie  relation  of  master  and  slave 
counts,  in  Plato's  view,  among  the 
natural  relations,  vrith  lis  consequent 


rights  and  obligations. 

The  force  of  evrvxto,  as  a  title  to 
command,  is  illustrated  in  the  speech 
addressed  bv  Alkibiades  to  the  Athe- 
nian assembly.  Thucyd.  vi.  16-17 : 
he  allows  it  even  in  his  com^titor 
Nikias — oiAA'  cm«  ryw  t«  «rt  ojcfidL^M 
^ct'  avn^f  Koi  6  Nictat  <VTVxi)(  Somtl 
eli'at,   airoypi}<ra<F0e    rg    ixar^pov    iffimv 

h>^cA(a.  Compare  also  the  language 
of  Nudas  himself  in  his  ovm  Is^ 
speech  under  the  extreme  distress  of 
tne  Athenian  army  in  Sicily,  Thucyd. 
vii.  77. 

In  the  Politikus  (p.  293  and  else- 
where) Plato  admits  no  a(^f^  "nv 
ap^tiy  as  genuine  or  justifiable,  except 
Science,  Art,  superior  wisdom,  in  one 
or  a  few  Artists  of  governing ;  the 
same  in  Republic,  v.  p.  474  C,  respect* 
ing  what  he  there  calls  ^lAoo-o^io. 
^  Plato,  Legg.  ilL  pp.  601-602. 
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moderately  governed,  like  Sparta,  so  as  to  maintam  unim- 
paired the  projected  triple  union — the  Persian  invasions  of 
Greece  by  Darius  and  Xerxes  would  never  have  taken  place. ^ 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  Plato  casts  the  legendary  event) 
called  the  Return  of  the  Herakleids,  into  accordance 
with  a  political  theory  of  his  own.    That  event,  in   HelJeiS^ 
his  view,  afforded  the  means  of  uniting  Hellas  in-  legend  into 
temally,  and  of  presenting  such  a  defensive  combi-   with  his  ^ 
nation'as  would'havelLx«i  all  invasions  from  SfflL 
Asia,  if  only  the  proper   principles   of   legislation 
and  government  had  been  understood  and  applied.    The  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  this  failure  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  con- 
centrate great  authority  in  one  hand  ;   and  that  we  ought  to 
blend  together  several  principles  of  authority,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  the   exclusive   action  of  one  alone.'      This  lesson 
deserves  attention,  as  a  portion  of  political  theory ;  but  I  feel 
convinced  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  Thucydides  would  have 


Mf 


1  Plato,  Legg.  iiL  n.  602  C-D. 

3  PlatOj  Legg.  iii.  p.  603  A.  m 
apa  ov  ^t  ftcyaXoc  ipxAi  ovd*  ocS  dfiix- 
rovs  rofiotfrr«iv.     Ck>mpare  pp.  685-686. 

Plato  here  affirms  not  only  that 
Meesdnd  and  Aigoe  were  and  had  been 
constantly  at  war  with  Sparta,  bat 
that  they  were  to  at  the  tune  of  the 
Persian  InTaaion  of  Qreece— and  that 
Mendnd  thos  hindered  the  Spartans 
from  assLsting  the  Athenians  at  Mara- 
thon, pp.  692  jS.  6d8  E.  His  statement 
that  Argos  was  at  least  neutral,  if  not 
treacherous  and  philo-Persianj  during 
the  invasion  of  Aerxes,  is  comcident 
with  Herodotus :  but  not  so  his  state- 
ment that  the  Lacedsemonians  were 
kept  back  bv  the  war  against  Mess^nft. 
Indeed  at  that  time  toe  Messenians 
had  no   separate    domicile    or  inde- 

Endent  station  in  Peloponnesus.  They 
d  been  conquered  by  Sparta  long 
before,  and  their  descendants  in  the 
same  territory  were  Helots  (Thucyd. 
L  101>.  It  is  true  that  there  always 
existed  struggling  remnants  of  ex- 
patriated Messenians,  who  maintained 
Uie  name,  and  whom  Athens  protected 
and  favoured  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war;  but  there  was  no  inde- 
pendent Messenian  government  in 
Peloponnesus  until  the  foundation  of 
the  dty  of  MessQnS  bv  Epaminondas 
in  869  B.C.,  two  years  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra :  there  had  never  been  any  city 


of  that  name  in  Peloponnesus  before. 

Now  Plato  wrote  his  TreaUse  De 
Legibus  ofttr  the  foundation  of  this 
dty  of  Messdnd  and  the  re-estabUsh- 
ment  of  an  independent  Messenian  com- 
munity in  Peloponnesus.  The  new 
dty  was  peoplea  partly  by  retaminff 
Messenian  exiles.partly  by  enf ranchisea 
Helots.  It  is  probable  •  enough  that 
both  these  dasses  might  be  disposed  to 
disguise  (as  far  as  they  could)  the  past 
penod  of  servitude— and  to  represent 
the  Messenian  name  and  communis 
as  never  having  been  wholly  effaced 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ith6m6, 
though  always  struggling  a^niinst  an 
oppressive  neighbour.  Tnuutions  of 
this  tenor  would  become  current,  and 
Plato  has  adopted  one  of  them  in  his 
historical  sketch. 

If  we  look  back  to  what  Plato  says 
about  the  Kretan  prophet  Epimenides. 
we  shaU  see  that  here  too  he  mum 
have  followed  erroneous  traditions. 
He  makes  Epimenides  contemporary 
with  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Darius, 
instead  of  contemporary  with  the 
Kylonian  sacrilege  (B.C.  612).  When 
a  prophet  had  got  reputation,  a  great 
miuiy  new  prophedes  were  fathered 
upon  him  (as  upon  Balds  and  Musseus) 
with  very  little  care  about  chrono> 
logical  consistency.  Plato  may  well 
have  been  misled  by  one  of  these 
fictions  (Legg.  i.  p.  642,  iiL  p.  677). 
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concurred  in  Plato's  historical  views.  Neither  of  them  would 
have  admitted  the  disunion  between  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Meae^nift 
as  a  main  cause  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece. 

A  lesson — analogous,  though  not  exactly  the  same— is  derived 
by  Plato  from  the  comparison  of  the  Persian  with 
Jgi^^and  ^^Q  Athenian  government  Persia  presents  an  excess 
oompared—  of  despotism:  Athens  an  excess  of  liberty.  There 
despotism.  &i*6  ^^^  distinct  primordial  forms  of  government— 
^««<»'  mother-polities,  Plato  calls  them— out  of  which  all 
existing  governments  may  be  said  to  have  been 
generated  or  diversified.  One  of  these  is  monarchy,  of  which 
the  Persians  manifest  the  extreme:  the  other  is  democracy,  of 
which  Athens  manifests  the  extreme.  Both  extremes  are  mis- 
chievous. The  wise  law-giver  must  blend  and  combine  the 
two  together  inj  proper  proportion.  Without  such  combination, 
he  cannot  attain  good  government,  with  its  three  indispensable 
constituents — freedom,  intelligence  or  temperance,  and  mutual 
attachment  among  the  citizens.^ 

The  Persians,  according  to  Plato,  at  the  time  when  they  made 
Cyrus  and  ^^®"'  conquests  under  Cyrus,  were  not  despotically 
Darius-^  governed,  but  enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of  freedom 
iM  of  sons  under  a  brave  and  patriotic  military  chief,  who  kept 
of  kings.  u^g  people  together  in  mutual  attachment  But 
Cyrus,  though  a  great  military  chief,  had  neither  received  a 
good  training  himselfi  nor  knew  how  to  secure  it  for  his  own 
sons.'    He  left  them  to  be  educated  by  the  women  in  the  harem, 


1  Plato,  Legg.  iii.  p.  693  B-C.    Ari-  ^vovi   tov   ctrvXovc.     The   perfect   is 

stotle  (Politic   ii    6,    pp.    1205-1266)  prior  in  order  of  nature  to  the  im- 

alludes    to    titiis    portion    of    Plato's  perfect    He  does  not  choose  to  take 

doctrine,  and  approves  what  is  said  his  theoretical  point  of  departure  from 

about    Uie    combination    of    diverse  the  worst  or  most  imperfect 
political  elements:   but  he  does  not        3 Plato,  Legg.  p.  694  C.     Marrc^- 

approve  the  doctrine  which  declares  fiM  ntpi  ye  Kvpov  ra  uky  oAA'  avrir 

the  two  "mother-forms"  of  |^ovem-  arpa'rny6v  re   ayaBw  ctfcu   xal    ^iKi- 

ment    to   be    extreme   despotism    or  iroAti',   iroi^ioc    M    &pf^    ovx   4^«« 

extreme   democracy.      He   sajs  tliat  rh  wapdirav. 

these  two  are  either  no  govenmients        I  toink  it  very  probable  that  these 

at  all,  or  the  very  worst  of  govern-  words  are  intended  to  record  Plato's 

mente.    Plato  gives  the  same  opinion  dissent    from   the   Kvpov   Ilat^ia  of 

about  them,  yet  he  thinks  it  convenient  Xenophon.      Aulus    Gellius    (xiv.    S) 

to  make  them  the  starting-points  of  had  lead  that  Xenophon  composed  the 

l^s  theory.     The  objection  made  by  CyropsKiia  in  opposition  to  the  two 

Aristotle  appears  to  be  dictated  by  a  first  oooks  of  the  Platonic  Republic, 

sentiment  which  often  influences  his  and  that  between  Xenophon  ana  Plato 

theories— T&  rike^ov  wp&rtpov  ivn.  rg  there  existed  a  grudge  (jumuUat)  or 
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where  they  were  brought  up  with  nnmeasured  indulgence,  ac- 
quiring nothing  but  habits  of  insolence  and  caprice.  Kambysea 
became  a  despot ;  and  after  committing  great  enormities,  was 
ultimately  deprived  of  empire  by  Smerdis  and  the  Medians. 
Darius,  not  a  bom  prince,  but  an  usurper,  renovated  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  ruled  it  with  as  much  ability  and  moderation 
as  Cyrus.  But  he  made  the  same  mistake  as  Cyrus,  in  edu- 
cating his  sons  in  the  harem.  His  son  Xerxes  became  tho- 
roughly corrupted,  and  ruled  despotically.  The  same  has  been 
the  case  with  all  the  successive  kings,  all  brought  up  as  destined 
for  the  sceptre,  and  morally  ruined  by  a  wretched  education. 
The  Persian  government  has  been  nothing  but  a  despotism 
ever  since  Darius.^  All  freedom  of  action  or  speech  has  been 
extinguished,  and  the  mutual  attachment  among  the  subjects 
exists  no  more.' 

While  the  Persian  government  thus  exhibits  despotism  in 
excess,  that  of  Athens  exhibits  the  contrary  mischief—   changM  for 
liberty  in  excess.    This  has  been  the  growth  of  the  thewoweto 
time  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion.      At  the   of  Athens, 
time  when  that  invasion  occurred,  the  government  of  pe^J^* 
Athens  was  an  ancient  constitution  with  a  quadruple  inTasion  of 
scale  of  property,  according  to  which  scale  political 
privilege  and  title  to  office  were  graduated :  while  the  citizens 
generally  were  then  far  more  reverential  to  authority,  and  obe- 
dient to  the  laws,  than  they  are  now.    Moreover,  the  invasion 
itself^  being  dangerous  and  terrific  in  the  extreme,  was  enough  to 
make  them  obedient  and  united  among  themselves,  for  their  own 
personal  safety.'    But  after  the  invasion  had  been  repelled,  the 
government    became    altered.      The    people   acquired  a  great 
increase  of  political  power,  assumed  habits  of  independence  and 


riTalry ;  ao  also  AtheiueaB,  xL  p.  604. 
It  is  p<wsible  that  tliis  mav  have  been 
the  case,  bat  no  evidence  is  produced 
to  prore  it.  Both  of  them  selected 
Sokratee  as  the  subject  of  theU* 
descriptions ;  in  ao  far  there  may  have 
been  a  literanr  competition  between 
them :  and  varioas  critics  seem  to  have 
presumed  that  there  could  not  be 
iemulatio  without  timtdUu.  Each  of 
them  composed  a  Sjrmposion  for  the 
purpose  Of  exhibiting  Solcrates  in  his 
joyous  moments.    The  differences  be- 


tween the  two  handlings  are  interest- 
ing to  notice ;  but  the  evidences  which 
some  authors  produce,  to  show  that 
Xenophon  in  his  Symposion  alluded 
to  the  Symposion  of  Plato,  are  alto* 

§  ether  uncertain.  See  the  Preface  of 
chneider  to  his  edition  of  the  Xeno- 
f>hontic  Symposion,  and  his  extract 
rom  Comarius. 

1  Plato.  Legg.  iiL  pp.  694-095. 

3  Plato.  Legg.  ilL  p.  697  D. 

s  Plato,  hegg.  iiL  pp.  698-609. 
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self-judgment,  and  became  leas  reverential  both  to  the  magistcates 
and  to  the  laws. 

The  first  department  in  which  this  change  was  wrought  at 
Thiscluuige  Athens  was  the  department  of  music :  from  whence  it 
^SSic,  and  gi^^ly  extended  itself  to  the  general  habits  of  the 
tj*  py«^  people.  Before  the  invasion,  Music  had  been  dis- 
new  modes  .tributed,  according  to  ancient  practice  and  under  the 
ritSISSey  fiwiction  of  ancient  authority,  imder  four  fixed  cate- 
upeaiedto  gories — Hymns,  Dirges,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs.^  The 
ment  ^tbe  ancient  canons  in  regard  to  each  were  strictly  enforced : 
oomtpled  ^  the  musical  exhibitions  were  superintended,  and  the 
them.  prizes  adjudged  by  a  few  highly-trained  elders :  while 

the  general  body  of  citizens  listened  in  respectful  silence,  without 
uttering  a  word  of  acclamation,  or  even  conceiving  themselves 
competent  to  judge  what  they  heard.  Any  manifestationB  on 
their  part  were  punished  by  blows  from  the  sticks  of  the 
attendants.'  But  this  docile  submission  of  the  Athenians  to 
authority  became  gradually  overthrown,  after  the  repulse  of  the 
Persians,  first  in  the  theatre,  next  throughout  all  social  and 
political  life.  The  originators  of  this  corruption  were  the  poets : 
men  indeed  of  poetical  genius,  but  ignorant  of  the  ethical  purpose 
which  their  compositions  ought  to  aim  at,  as  well  as  of  the 
rightful  canons  by  which  they  ought  to  be  guided  and  limited. 
These  poets,  looking  to  the  pleasure  of  the  audience  as  their  true 
and  only  standard,  exhibited  pieces  in  which  all  the  old  musical 
distinctions  were  confounded  together — ^hymns  with  dirges,  the 
psean  with  the  dithyramb,  and  the  flute  with  the  harp.  To  such 
irregular  rhythm  and  melody,  words  equally  irregular  were 
adapted.  The  poet  submitted  his  compositions  to  the  assembled 
audience,  appealing  to  them  as  competent  judges,  and  practically 
declaring  them  to  be  such.  The  audience  responded  to  the 
appeal.    Acclamation  in  the  theatre  was  substituted  for  silence ; 

1  Plato,  L&gg.  iii.  p.  700  B.     v/ikch —    r^Aovf ,   irato'i    6k    col    waiBaytrfols   «cal 

^  «  Plato,  Legg^  iii.  p.  700  C.      rh  6k  vovSt-niaxK  iyiyvtro. 
Kvpo^  rovTwt'  yvStvaui  re  koX  ofia  yv6yTa        The  testimony  here  given  by  Plato 

6t.Ka<rax.f  (^T^fuovv  rt  ai  rhv  ^ij^  irc(0<i*  respecting  the  practice  of  his  own  time 

fuvov,  ov  <rvptyf  ^f  tiv64  nvn  o[fAov<roi  is  curious  and  aesenres  notice :  respect- 

^oftl  irKriBov^,  KaBawtp  ral  vvv,  ovd*  ing  the  practice  of  the  times  anterior 

al   KpoToi   inalvoxn   airoSiJdrrct,  dkXi  to  the  Persian  invasion  he  could  have 

roU  ftii^  ytyoyoa-i  ircpl  irat6«vaiv  ^Soy-  had  no  means  of  accurate  knowledge. 
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and  the  judgment  of  the  people  became  paramount  instead  of  that 
pronounced  by  the  enlightened  few  according  to  antecedent  cus- 
tom. Hence  the  people — having  once  shaken  oflf  the  reverence 
for  authority,  and  learnt  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  in  the 
theatre  ^ — began  speedily  to  do  the  same  on  other  matters  also. 
They  fancied  themselves  wise  enough  to  decide  everything  for 
themselves,  and  contracted  a  shameless  disregard  for  the  opinion 
of  better  and  wiser  men.  An  excessive  measure  of  freedom  waa 
established,  tending  in  its  ultimate  consequences  to  an  anarchical 
or  Titanic  nature :  indifferent  to  magistrates,  laws,  parents,  elders, 
covenants,  oaths,  and  the  Gods  themselves.' 

The  opinion  here  expressed  by  Plato — that  the  political  con- 
stitution of  Athens  was  too  democratical,  and  that  the  jy^^^^g^  of 

changes  (effected  by  Perikles  and  others  during  the  changes  in 
t    tt>  I.        •!■»-»•  •\t"i       the  national 

half  century  succeeding  the  Persian  invasion)  whereby  musio-de- 

it  had  been  rendered  more  democratical,  were  mis-  ^5oi?^ 
chievous — was    held   by  him   in   common  with  a  muric2 

teacher 

respectable  and  intelligent  minority  at  Athens.    That 
minority  had  full  opportunity  of  expressing  their  disapprobation 
— as  we  may  see  by  the  language  of  Plato  himself ;  though  he 
commends  the  Spartans  for  not  idlowing  any  such  opportunity  to 

1  Plato,  ho^.  iii.  p.  701  A.     rvr  .6k  drtXtlas  jlimv,  dXX  vwip  rod  wor^p^v 

j(p^c  iiiv  ^f**t^  <«c  iiovauc^  ij  ndvrtuv  etc  ctfof  et<ray«iv    rbr   v^fior,   «cat    roiovror 

varra  <ro^(ac  M^a  col  vapoyoftto,  ^vvt-  hC  o6  itavr   cts-ior'  o<ra  h  liiiUK  iiJbttaxif 

^iairm  ii  cAcv^epca.  eoreu,    also    pp.    600-507,    and    indeed 

s  Plato,  Legg.  liL  p.  701  B.  'E^cf  ^v  throughout  nearly  the  whole  oration. 

A^    r  a  a  Tin    rf    iknAtpii^    ^    rov    u^  So  also  in  the  other  discourses,  not 

MtfAciv  Toif    crpxovo-t    SovXevciv    y  (y  only  of  Demosthenes  but  of  the  other 

rotr*  i.v.  orators  also— good  faith,  public  and 

The  phrase  here  employed  by  Plato  private,  and  respectful  obedience  to 

affirms  inferential  tendencies— not  facts  the  laws,  are  constantly  invoked  as 

realised.    How  much  of  the  tendencies  primary  and  imperative  necessities, 
had  passed  into  reality  at  Athens,  he        Indeed,  in  order  to  find  a  contra* 

leaves  to  the  imagination  of  his  reaaers  diction  to  the  picture  here  presented 

to  supply.     It  is  curious  to  contrast  by  Plato,  of  Athenian  tendencies  since 

the  faithless  and  lawless  character  of  the  Persian  war,  we  need  not  go  farther 

Athens,  here  insinuated   by   Plato—  than  Plato  himself.    We  have  only  to 

with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  adv.  read  the  Menexenus,  wherein  he  pro* 

LepUnem    (delivered    B.c    365,   near  fosses  to  describe  and  panegyrise  the 

upon  the  time  when  the  Platonic  Leges  achievements  of  Athens  during  that 

were  composed),  where  the  main  argu*  very  period  which  he  paints  in  such 

ment  which  the  orator  brings  to  bear  gloomy    colours    in    the    Leges— the 

upon  the  Dikasts.  emphatically  and  period  succeedinff  the  Persian  inva* 

repeatedly,  to  induce  them  to  r^ect  sion.     Who   is  to   believe   that  the 

the  proposition  of  Leptines,  is— rb  rqf  people,   upon   whose   virtue   he   pro- 

flr^AcMf   ^oc  d\^tvlki   koX  xP"*!*^^**  ov  nounces  these  encomiums,  had  thrown 

T^  kvirirtXiirraTov  vpbt  dpyvpiov  o-ico*  off  all  reverence  for  good  faith,  obliga* 

9ovy,  dX\d  ri^Kai  coAbr  vpofcu  (p.  461)  tion,  and  social  authoritv?    As  for  the 

.  .  .  ov<*&  vAcioTOf  A^yot  l/Mxyc  vcpl  r^  Tircu'uri)    ^v<rtf,  to    which    Plato   re- 
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dissenters  at  Sparta,  and  expressly  prohibits  any  open  expression 
of  dissent  in  liis  own  community.  But  his  assertion,  that  the 
deterioration  at  Athens  was  introduced  and  originated  by  an 
innovation  in  the  established  canon  of  music  and  poetry — is  more 
peculiarly  his  own.  The  general  doctrine  of  the  powerful 
revolutionising  effect  wrought  by  changes  in  the  national  music, 
towards  subverting  the  political  constitution,  was  adopted  by  him 
from  the  distinguished  musical  teacher  Damon,^  the  contemporary 
and  companion  of  Perikles.  The  fear  of  such  danger  to  the 
national  institutions  is  said  to  have  operated  on  the  authorities 
at  Sparta,  when  they  forbade  the  musical  innovations  of  the  poet 
Timotheus,  and  destroyed  the  four  new  strings  which  he  had  just 
added  to  the  established  seven  strings  of  his  lyre.' 

Of  this  general  doctrine,  however,  Plato  makes  a  particular 
application  in  the  passage  now  before  us,  which  he 
would  have  found  few  Athenians,  either  oligarchical 
or  democratical,  to  ratify.  What  he  ready  condemns 
is,  the  tragic  and  comic  poetical  representations  at 
Athens,  which  began  to  acquire  importance  only  after 
the  Persian  war,  and  continued  to  increase  in  importance  for  the 
next  half  century.  The  greatest  revolution  which  Grecian  music 
and  poetry  ever  underwent  was  that  whereby  Attic  tragedy  and 
comedy  were  first  constituted  : — ^built  up  by  distinguished  poets 
from  combination  and  enlargement  of  the  simpler  pre-existent 
forms — out  of  the  dithyrambic  and  phallic  choruses.'  The  first 
who  imparted  to  tragedy  its  grand  development  and  its  special 
novelty  of  character  was  -fischylus — a  combatant  at  Marathon  as 
well  as  one  of  the  greatest  among  ancient  poets :  after  him, 
Sophokles  carried  improvement  still  further.  It  is  them  that 
Plato  probably  means,  when  he  speaks  of  the  authors  of  this 


Plato's  ATer 
sion  to  the 
tngicand 
comic 
poetry  at 
Athens. 


presents  the  Athenians  as  approxi- 
mating, the  analogy  is  principally  to 
be  foand  in  the  person  of  the  Titan 
Promdthens,  with  his  philanthropic 
disposition  (see  Plato,  Menexenos.  pp. 
243  E,  244  E),  and  the  beneficent  sng- 
gestions  which  he  imparted  to  man- 
kiod  in  the  way  of  science  and  art 
(.fischyl.  Prom.  440-507 — Uiarai  rt'xvai 

1  Plato.  Republ.  It.  p.  424  D. 
9  Cicero,  De  Legib.  iL  15 ;  Paosanlas, 
ilLlS. 


Cicero  agrees  with  Plato  as  to  the 
mischievous  tendency  of  changes  in 
the  national  music. 

s  Aristotle,  Poetic,  c.  4,  p.  1449  a. 

The  ethical  repugnance  expressed 
by  Plato  against  the  m&ny-sided  and 
deceptive  spirit  of  tragic  and  comic 
compositions,  is  also  expressed  in  the 
censure  said  to  have  been  pronounced 
by  Solon  against  Thespis,  when  the 
latter  first  produced  his  dramas  (Pin 
tarch,  Solon.  29 ;  Diog.  I^aert.  L  69)l 
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revolution  as  men  of  true  poetical  genius,  but  ignorant  of  the 
lawful  purpose  of  the  Muse — as  authors  who  did  not  recognise 
any  rightful  canon  of  music,  nor  any  end  to  be  aimed  at  beyond 
the  emotional  satisfaction  of  a  miscellaneous  audience.  The 
abundance  of  dramatic  poetry  existing  in  Plato's  time  must  have 
been  prodigious  (a  few  choice  spepimens  only  have  descended  to 
us) :— while  its  variety  of  ingredients  and  its  popularity  outshone 
those  four  ancient  and  simple  manifestations,  which  alone  he  will 
tolerate  as  legitimate.  He  censures  the  innovations  of  i£schylu8 
and  Sophokles  as  a  deplorable  triumph  of  popular  preference  over 
rectitude  of  standard  and  purpose.  He  tacitly  assumes — what 
Aristotle  certainly  does  not  believe,  and  what,  so  feir  as  I  can  see, 
there  is  no  ground  for  believing — that  the  earlier  audience  were 
passive,  showing  no  marks  of  favour  or  disfavour :  and  that  the 
earlier  poets  had  higher  aims,  adapting  their  compositions  to  the 
judgment  of  a  wise  few,  and  careless  about  giving  satisfaction  to 
the  general  audience.  This  would  be  the  practice  in  the  Platonic 
city,  but  it  never  was  the  practice  at  Athens.  We  may  surely 
presume  that  .^schylus  stood  distinguished  from  his  prede- 
cessors not  by  desiring  popularity  more,  but  by  greater  success 
in  attaining  it :  and  that  he  attained  it  partly  from  his  superior 
genius,  partly  from  increasing  splendour  in  the  means  of  exhibi- 
tion at  Athens.  The  simpler  early  compositions  had  been  adapted 
to  the  taste  of  the  audience  who  heard  them,  and  gave  satisfaction 
for  the  time ;  until  the  loftier  genius  of  ^schylus  and  the  other 
great  constructive  dramatists  was  manifested. 

However  Plato — while  he  tolerates  no  poetry  except  in  so  far 
as  it  produces  ethical  correction  or  regulation  of  the 
emotions,  and  blames  as  hurtful  the  poet  who  simply  sion  pecu- 
touches  or  kindles  emotion — ^is  in  a  peculiar  manner  JJjJ  *2<j^" 
averse  to  dramatic  poetry,  with  its  diversity  of  as-  atuu^d 
sumed  characters  and  its  obligation  of  giving  speech  oU«arclJ- 
to  different  points  of  view.    His  aversion  had  been  2i«Si*o?by 
exhibited  before,  both  in  the  Republic  and  in  the  other  philo- 
Gorgias :  ^  but  it  reappears  here  in  the  Treatise  De  *^ 

1  Plato,  Bepnbl.  ilf .  pp.  805-S86,  z.  oonsfden  it  as  calculated  to  purge  or 

p.  005  B ;  Ooigias,  p.  602  B ;  Legg.  It.  purify  the  emoUons  of  fear,  oompas- 

p.  719  B.  don,  Ac  (Aristot  Poet,  c  13.    Com- 

Aristotle  takes  a  Tiew  of  tragedy  pare  Politic,  viii.  7,  9).    Unfortunately 

quite  opposed  to  that  of  Plato:  he  the  Poetica  exist  only  as  a  fragment,  so 
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LegiboBy  witli  this  aggrayating  feature — ^that  the  rerolution  in 
music  and  poetry  is  represented  as  generating  cause  of  a  de- 
teriorated character  and  an  ultra-democratical  polity  of  Athena. 
This  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  is  a  sentiment  peculiar  to  Plato. 
For  undoubtedly,  oligarchical  politicians  (such  as  Thucydides, 
Nikias,  Kritias),  who  agreed  with  him  in  disliking  the  demo- 
cracy, would  never  have  thought  of  ascribing  what  they  disliked 
to  such  a  cause  as  alteration  in  the  Athenian  music  and  poetry. 
They  would  much  more  have  agreed  with  Aristotle,^  when  he 
attributes  the  important  change  both  in  the  character  and  polity 
of  the  Athenian  people  after  the  Persian  invasion,  to  the  events 
of  that  invasion  itself — to  the  heroic  and  universal  efforts  made 
by  the  citizens,  on  shipboard  as  well  as  on  land,  against  the 
invading  host — and  to  the  necessity  for  continuing  those  efforts 
by  organising  the  confederacy  of  Delos.  Hence  arose  a  new 
spirit  of  self-reliance  and  enterprise-— or  rather  an  intensification 
of  what  had  already  begun  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  and 
the  reform  by  Kleisthenes — which  rendered  the  previous  con- 
stitutional forms  too  narrow  to  give  satisfaction.*  The  creation 
of  new  and  grander  forms  of  poetry  may  fairly  be  looked  upon 
as  one  symptom  of  this  energetic  general  outburst :  but  it  is  in 
no  way  a  primary  or  causal  fact,  as  Plato  wishes  us  to  believe. 
Nor  can  Plato  himself  have  supposed  it  to  be  so,  at  the  time 
when  he  composed  his  Menexenus :  wherein  the  events  of  the 
post-Xerxeian  period  are  presented  in  a  light  very  different  from 
that  in  which  he  viewed  them  when  he  wrote  his  Leges — pre- 
sented with  glowing  commendations  on  his  countrymen. 

The  long  ethical  prefatory  matter'  which  we  have  gone 
Doctrines  through,  includes  these  among  other  doctrines — 1. 
ShU  prefi?  '^^^  ^^®  ^®  ^^  justice,  and  the  life  of  pleasure,  are 
tory  matter,  essentially  coincident  2.  That  Reason,  as  declared 
by  the  lawgiver,  ought  to  controul  all  our  passions  and  emotions. 


that  hiB  doctrine  about  Ki0ap<n^  is        i  AristoteL  Politic.  ▼.  4,  p.  1904,  a. 

only    declared    and    not   folly   deve*  20 ;  iL  12,  p.  1274,  a.  12 ;  riiL  6, 1340, 

loped.  a.  SO. 

Ronssean  (in  his  Lettre  k  d' Alembert        s  Herodot  ▼.  78. 
Snr  les  Spectacles,  p.  83  seq.)  impugns        •uru^i.   a-j.»«»i-.  ^n.  «..-     •*  .^ 
this  doctrine  of  AristoUeT  and^n-        *^^  Aristotle  caJls  to*?  €<M«; 

demns  theatrical  representation8,parUy  ifeji*ji'LI?/fIf''S,,i?,}^5  ^^^l  iS^ 

with  arguments  similar   to   those  of  Plato  (AristoteL  PoliUc.  ii.  36,  p.  1264. 

Plato,  partly  with  others  of  his  own.  °-  ^> 
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3.  That  intoxication,  under  certain  conditions,  is  an  useful 
stimulus  to  elderly  men.  4.  That  the  political  constitution  of 
society  ought  not  to  be  founded  upon  one  single  principle  of 
authority,  but  upon  a  combination  of  severaL  5.  That  the  ex- 
treme of  liberty,  and  the  extreme  of  despotism,  are  both  bad.^ 

Of  these  five  positions,  the  two  first  are  coincident  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Republic  :  the  third  is  not  coincident  compared 
with  them,  but  indirectly  in  opposition  to  them  :  the  ^t*»  '*">» 
fourth  and  fifth  put  Plato  on  a  standing  point  quite  public  and 
different  from  that  of  the  Republic,  and  different  also  xenophon- 
from  that  of  the  Xenophontic  Cyropaedia.  In  the  JJ^j?yro- 
Cyropaedia,  all  government  is  strictly  personal :  the  P®*^ 
subjects  both  obey  willingly,  and  are  rendered  comfortable  be- 
cause of  the  supreme  and  manifold  excellence  of  one  person — 
their  chief,  Cyrus— in  every  department  of  practical  adminis- 
tration, civil  as  well  as  military.  In  the  Platonic  Republic, 
the  government  is  also  personal :  to  this  extent — that  Plato 
provides  neither  political  checks,  nor  magistrates,  nor  laws, 
nor  judicature :  but  aims  only  at  the  [perfect  training  of  the 
Guardians,  and  the  still  more  elaborate  and  philosophical 
training  of  those  few  chief  or  elder  Guardians,  who  are  to  direct 
the  rest  He  demands  only  a  succession  of  these  philosophers, 
corresponding  to  the  regal  Artist  sketched  in  the  Politikus : 
and  he  leaves  all  ulterior  directions  to  them.  Upon  their 
perfect  dispositions  and  competence,  all  the  weal  or  woe  of 
the  community  depends.  All  is  personal  government;  but 
it  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  philosophers,  assumed  to  be 
super-excellent,  like  the  one  chief  in  the  Xenophontic  Cyro- 
paedia. When  however  we  come  to  the  Leges,  we  find  that 
Plato  ceases  to  presume  upon  such  supreme  personal  excellence. 
He  drops  it  as  something  beyond  the  limit  of  human  attainment, 
and  as  fit  only  for  the  golden  or  Saturnian  age.^  He  declares 
that  power,  without  adequate  restraints,  is  a  privilege  with 
which  no  man  can  be  trusted.'  Nevertheless  the  magistrates 
must  be  vested  with  sufficient  power :  since  excess  of  liberty  is 
equally  dangerous.     To  steer  between  these  two  rocks,*  you 

1  Compare   on    this   point    Plato's        3  Plato,  Legg.  ilL  p.  687  E— iv.  p. 
BpistoL   TiiL  pp.  S54-355,  where  this    718  B,  ix.  p.  875  C. 

same  view  is  enforced.  ^  oi«*^  t,^-  i-  .^  •»■•«  .,1, 

2  Plato,  Legg.  iv.  pp.  71S-714.  *  ^^^»  ^^fX'  *'•  PP-  710.711. 
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want  not  only  a  good  despot  bat  a  sagacious  lawgiver.  It  is  he 
who  must  construct  a  constitutional  system,  having  regard  to 
the  various  natural  foundations  of  authority  in  the  minds  of 
the  citizens.  He  must  provide  fixed  laws,  magistrates,  and  a 
competent  judicature :  moreover,  both  the  magistrates  and  the 
judicature  must  be  servants  of  the  law,  and  nothing  beyond.' 
The  lawgiver  must  frame  his  laws  with  single-minded  view,  not 
to  the  happiness  of  any  separate  section  of  the  city,  but  to  that 
of  the  whole.  He  must  look  to  the  virtue  of  the  whole,  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  and  to  all  good  things,  ranked  in 
their  triple  subordination  and  their  comparative  value— that  ia, 
First,  the  good  things  belonging  to  the  mind — Secondly,  Those 
belonging  to  the  body — Thirdly,  Wealth  and  External  acquisi- 
tions. 

We  now  enter  upon  this  constructive  effort  of  Plato's  old 
Constrac-  *6®*  '^^^  *  political  constitution  with  fixed  laws 
ti^  scheme  (he  makes  the  Athenian  say)  and  with  magistrates 
new  point  acting  merely  as  servants  of  the  laws,  is  the  only 
of  view.  salvation  for  a  city  and  its  people — this  is  a  truth 
which  every  man  sees  most  distinctly  in  his  old  age,  though 
when  younger  he  was  very  dull  in  discerning  it.'  Probably 
enough  what  we  here  read  represents  the  change  in  Plato's  own 
mind  :  the  acquisition  of  a  new  point  of  view,  which  was  not 
present  to  him  when  he  composed  his  Republic  and  his  Politikus. 

Here  the  exposition  assumes  a  definite  shape.     The  Kretan 

Kleinias  apprises  his  Athenian  companion,  that  the 

to  be  foun/   Knossians  with  other  Kretans  are  about  to  establish 

—it? ^nei*    a  new  colony  on  an  unsettled  point  in  Erete ;  and 

rai  con-         that  himself  with  nine  others  are  named  commis- 
aitionB.  i>      r        •  1  ^    '        ^t 

sioners  for  framing  and  applying  the  necessary  regu- 
lations. He  invites  the  co-operation  of  the  Athenian :  *  who 
accordingly  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  suggesting  such  laws  and 


1  Plato,  Legg.  Iv.  p.  716  C-D.  tov?  «*  ill.  p.  SOT  A. 

fltpxorrac  ktyofidvoys  vvv  vmfpirai  roU         '  Plato.  Le^.  It.  p.  715    E.      N^ 

v6uLOti  iKoXeca,   ov  ri  icaifOTOfiiaf  bvo-  fUv  yap  Sty   ira«    dy$p*nro^    ra    roiovrm 

fiArtov  tytKo^  dXX,  dtc.     It  appears  aa  if  J^tfiKvTara  avrbt  avrov   &p^,   Wp^r    M 

this  phrase,  calling  "magistrates  the  h^vrara. 

servants  or  ministers  of  the  law,"  was        Compare  yii.  pp.  819  D— 821  D,  for 

likelv  to  he  regarded  u  a  harsh  and  marks  of  Plato's  old  age  and  newly 

novel  metaphor.  acquired  opinions. 

2  Plato.  L^.  iv.  pp.  707  B,  714  B  ;        *  Plato,  Xegg.  ilL  p.  702  C. 
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measures  as  are  best  calculated  to  secure  the  march  of  the  new 
Magnetic  settlement  towards  the  great  objects  defined  in  the 
preceding  programme. 

The  new  city  is  to  be  about  nine  English  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  land  round  it  is  rough,  poor,  and  without  any  timber  for 
shipbuilding ;  but  it  is  capable  of  producing  all  supplies  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  so  that  little  need  will  be  felt  of  importa- 
tion from  abroad.  The  Athenian  wishes  that  the  site  were 
farther  from  the  sea.  Yet  he  considers  the  general  conditions 
to  be  tolerably  good  ;  inasmuch  as  the  city  need  not  become 
commercial  and  maritime,  and  cannot  have  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing much  gold  and  silver — ^which  is  among  the  greatest  evils 
that  can  befall  a  city,  since  it  corrupts  justice  and  goodness  in 
the  citizens.  The  settlers  are  all  Greeks,  from  various  towns  of 
Erete  and  Peloponnesus.  This  (remarks  the  Athenian)  is  on  the 
whole  better  than  if  they  came  from  one  single  city.  Though 
it  may  introduce  some  additional  chance  of  discord,  it  will  never- 
theless render  them  more  open-minded  and  persuadable  for  the 
reception  of  new  institutions.* 

The  colonists  being  supposed  to  be  assembled  in  their  new 
domicile    and    ready  for  settlement,  Plato,  or   his 
Athenian  spokesman,  addresses  to   them  a  solemn  2J|^^^** 
exhortation,  inculcating  piety  towards  the  Gods,  ce-  clares  that 
lestial  and  subterranean,  as  well  as  to  the  Dnmons  merely  pro- 
and  Heroes — and  also  reverence  to  parents.'     He  5^^^^— 
then  intimates  that,  though  he  does  not  intend  to  i&ws,  but 
consult  the  settlers  on  the  acceptance  or  rejection  mendJUbem 
of  laws,  but  assumes  to  himself  the  power  of  pre-  *?4&®gu 
scribing  such  laws  as  he  thinks  best  for  them — he  proloKuesor 
nevertheless  will  not  content  himself  with  promul-   disoouroM. 
gating  his  mandates  in  a  naked  and  peremptory  way. 
He  will  preface  each  law  with  a  proem  or  prologue  (i.e.  a  string 
of  preliminary  recommendations) :  in  order  to  predispose  their 
minds  favourably,  and  to  obtain  from  them  a  willing  obedience.* 
He  will  employ  not  conmiand  only,  but  persuasion  along  with 
or  antecedent  to  command :  as  the  physician  treats  his  patients 
when  they  are  freemen,  not  as  he  sends  his  slaves  to  treat 

1  Plato,  Legg.  It.  p.  705.  >  Plato,  Legg.  iv.  pp.  716-718. 

s  PUto,  Legg.  It.  p.  706.  *  Plato,  Legg.  It.  pp.  718-71»-72S. 
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slaye-patientB,  with  a  simple  compulsoiy  orderJ  To  begin 
with  an  introductory  proem  or  prelude,  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  positive  law,  is  (he  says)  the  natural  course  of 
proceeding.  It  is  essential  to  all  artistic  vocal  performances: 
it  is  carefully  studied  and  practised  both  by  the  rhetor  and 
the  musician.'  Yet  in  spite  of  this  analogy,  no  lawgiver  has 
ever  yet  been  found  to  prefix  proems  to  his  laws :  every  one 
has  contented  himself  with  issuing  peremptory  commands.* 
Here  then  Plato  undertakes  to  set  the  example  of  prefixing 
such  prefatory  introductions.  The  nature  of  the  case  would 
prescribe  that  every  law,  every  speech,  every  song,  should  have 
its  suitable  pro^m :  but  such  prolixity  would  be  impolitic 
A  discretion  must  be  entrusted  to  the  lawgiver,  as  it  is  to  the 
orator  and  the  musician.  Proems  or  prologues  must  be  confined 
to  the  great  and  important  laws.* 
Accordingly,  from  hence  to  the  end  of  the  Treatise  De  Legg., 
Plato  proceeds  upon  the  principle  here  laid  down. 
^^!5J^j.^j  He  either  prefixes  a  prologue  to  each  of  his  laws 
— or  blends  the  law  with  its  proem — or  gives  what 
may  be  called  a  proem  without  a  law,  that  is  a 
string  of  hortatory  or  comminatory  precepts.  There 
are  various  points  (he  says)  on  which  the  lawgiver 
cannot  propose  any  distinct  and  peremptory  enactment,  but 
must  confine  himself  to  emphatic  censure*  and  declaration  of 
opinion,  with  threats  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  Qods: 
the  rather  as  he  cannot  hope  to  accomplish  his  public  objects, 
without  the  largest  interference  with  private  habits— nor  with- 
out bringing  his  regulations  to  bear  upon  individual  life,  where 
positive  law  can  hardly  reach."  The  Platonic  prologues  are 
sometimes  expositions  of  the  reasons  of  the  law — i.  e.   of  Uie 


these  pro- 
lines— 
didactic  or 
rhetorical 
homilies. 


1  Plato,  Lege.  ir.  p.  720.  This  is  a 
carious  indication  respecting  the  medi* 
cal  profession  and  practice  at  Athens. 

a  Plato,  Legg.  ir.  pp.  722  D— 723  D. 
T^  rc  pijropi  irai  rt^  ft.«K(a6<f  Kai  nf 
rOfioO^Tji  rh  Toiovrov  CK^crrore  ciriTp«ir- 
rdov. 

5  Plato,  Legg.  iT.  p.  722  BE. 

The  wpooiina  BrifiriyopiKa  of  Demos- 
thenes are  well  known. 

*  Plato,  Legg.  iv.  p.  723  CD. 
About  TO.  Ttiitv  vofLMv  npooifiia,  compare 
'What  Plato  says  about  his  communica- 


tions with  the  vonnger  Dionysioa, 
shortly  after  his  (Plato'^  second  arri?ai 
at  Syracuse,  Plato,  EpistoL  iii.  p.  816 

s  Cicero  (De  Len.  iL  6)  professes 
to  follow  Plato  in  this  practice  of  pre- 
fixing proems  to  his  Laws.  He  calls 
the  proem  an  encomium  upon  the  law, 
which  in  most  cases  itis~"nt  prius- 
quam  ipsam  legem  recitem,  de  ejus 
legis  laude  dicam  ". 

«  Plato,  Legg.  Ti.  p.  780  A. 
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daDgers  which  it  is  intended  to  ward  off,  or  the  advantages  to 
be  secured  by  it  But  far  more  frequently,  they  are  morsels 
of  rhetoric — ^lectures,  discourses,  or  homilies— addressed  to  the 
emotions  and  not  to  the  reason,  insisting  on  the  ethical  and 
religious  point  of  view,  and  destined  to  operate  with  persuasive 
or  intimidating  effect  upon  an  uninstructed  multitude.^ 

It  seems  that  Plato  took  credit  to  himself  for  what  he  thought 
a  beneficial  innovation,  in  thus  blending  persuasive  o     »   _. 
exhortation  with  compulsory  command.    His  assur-  set  by  Plato 
ance,  that  no  Grecian  lawgiver  had  ever  done  so  SJSnwLw 
before,  is  doubtless  trustworthy;'    though  we  may  EJ*^*"**. 
remark  that  the  confusion  of  the  two  has  been  the  serreas 
general  rule  with  Oriental  lawgivers — the  Hindoos,  SS^no* 
the  Jews,  the  Mahommedan  Arabs,  &c.     But  vrith  P^lJ^Jj^ 
him  the  innovation  serves  a  fieurther  purpose.     He  contradict 
makes  it  the  means  of  turning  rhetoric  to  accoimt ;  ***®™* 
and  of  enlisting  in  his  service,  as  lawgiver,  not  only  all  the 
rhetoric  but  all  the  poetry,  in  his  community.    His  Athenian 
speaker  is  so  well  satisfied  with  these  prologues,  that  he  con- 
siders them  to  possess  the  charm  of  a  poetical  work,  and  suspects 
them  to  have  been  dictated  by  inspiration  from  the  Qods.'    He 
pronounces  them  the  best  and  most  suitable  compositions  for 
the  teaching  of  youth,  and  therefore  prescribes  that  teachers 
shall  cause  the  youth  to  recite  and  learn  them,  instead  of  the 
poetical  and  rhetorical  works  usually  employed.      He  feuiiher 
enjoins  that  his  prologues  shall  serve  as  type  and  canon  whereby 
all  other  poetical  and  rhetorical  compositions  shall  be  tried 
If  there  be  any  compositions   in   full  harmony  and  analogy 
with  this  type,  the  teachers  shall  be  compelled  to  learn  them 
by  heart,  and  teach  them  to  pupils.    Any  teacher  refusing  to 
do  so  shall  be  dismissed.*    Nor  shall  any  poet  be  allowed  to 

1  Plato,  Leg^.  !▼.  p.  722  B.     wpi^   See  Heyne,  Opuscnla,  toI.  ii.,  Prolus 
Toiirtf  6i  oititU  «oticc  dtoyoT^^foA  vwiroTv    L     t{.,    De    Zaleuci     et     CbAroiidse 

wp6^  rdf  vofjLO0t<rlait  irti$ol  koI  ^lf,  koB'        Cicero  read  the  proems  ascribed  to 

6iro¥  oUr  re  hri  rhv  awtipov  wMtiat  Z&Ieakus  and  Cbarondas  aa  genoine 

•X^or  r^  iriotf  XP^*^*^  fi6vo¥.  (Legg.   ii.  0) ;  so   did   Dioddms,   xiL 

s  The  testimony  of  Plato  shows  that  17-20 ;  Stobaons,  Senn.  zllL 

the  irpootiua  rnf  vo^o9«(riaf  ascribed  to  t  ¥>!«♦,«     T^o..     ..41     »     oil    r>  • 

ZalenWs  Md^arondas  (Diodor.  xii.  .  'PlaJo.Legg.  ril.  p.  811   C.     ov< 

12-20)  are  composed  by  authors  later  *^  ^'»'^«,  «iri.r.'o*a^  0^y,  tto^ay  6   oZr 

than  his  time,  and  probably  in  imita.  Mf*  tra'^ar«,r»  roc,«i  rtrl  npcro^t^ 

tion  of  his  wfiooipua:  which  indeed  is  «*P'»<^«** 
probable  enough  on  other  groonds.        «  Plato,  Legg.  YlL  p.  811 D-E. 
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compose  and  publish  works  containing  sentiments  contradictory 
to  the  declaration  of  the  lawgiver.^ 
As  a  contrast  to  this  view  of  Plato  in  his  later  years,  it  is 
interesting  to  turn  to  that  which  he  entertained  in 
Legetwith  an  earlier  part  of  his  life,  in  tiie  Qorgias  and  the 
pSSrufl!"*  Phsedrus,  respecting  rhetoric  In  the  former  dia- 
logue, Qorgias  is  recognised  as  a  master  of  the  art 
of  persuasion,  especially  as  addressed  to  a  numerous  audience, 
and  respecting  ethical  questions.  What  is  just,  and  what  is 
unjust?  Sokrates,  on  the  contrary,  pointedly  distinguishes 
persuasion  from  teaching — discredits  simple  persuasion,  without 
teaching,  as  merely  deceptive — and  contends  that  rhetorical 
discourse  addressed  to  a  multitude,  upon  such  topics,'  can  never 
convey  any  teaching.'  But  in  the  Leges  we  find  that  the  art 
of  persuasion  has  risen  greatly  in  Plato's  estimation.  Whether 
it  be  a  true  art,  or  a  mere  unartistic  knack,  he  now  recognises 
its  efficacy  in  modifying  the  dispositions  of  the  uninstructed 
multitude,  and  announces  himself  to  be  the  first  lawgiver  who 
will  employ  it  systematically  for  that  purpose.  He  combines 
the  seductions  of  the  rhetor  with  the  unpalatable  severities  of 
the  lawgiver:  the  two  distinct  functions  of  Gorgias  and  his 
brother  the  physician  Herodikus,  when  Qorgias  accompanied 
his  brother  to  visit  suffering  patients,  and  succeeded  by  force 
of  rhetoric  in  overcoming  their  repugnance  to  the  cutting  and 
burning  indispensable  for  cure,'  Again,  in  the  Phsedrus,  Plato 
treats  the  art  of  persuasion,  when  applied  at  once  to  a  mixed 
assemblage  of  persons,  either  by  writing  or  discourse,  as  worth- 
less and  unavailing.*  He  affirms  that  it  makes  no  durable 
impression  on  the  internal  mind  of  the  individuals:  the  same 
discourse  will  never  suit  all.  Individuals  differ  materially  in 
their  cast  of  mind;  moreover,  they  differ  in  opinion  upon 
ethical  topics  (just  and  unjust)  more  than  upon  any  other. 
Some  men  are  open  to  persuasion  by  topics  which  will  have 
no  effect  on  others.  Accordingly,  you  must  go  through  a 
laborious  discrimination :  first,  you  must  discriminate  generally 
the  various  classes  of  minds  and  the  various  classes  of  discourse 

1  Plato.  Legg.  p.  811  E.  <  Plato,  Phwdros,  pp.  »«  A,  271-871- 

«  Plato,  Oorgias,  pp.  4M-46«.  278  E— 275  E— 276  A— 2n  C. 

>  Plato,  Qorgias,  p.  466  a 
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— next,  you  must  know  to  which  chusses  of  minds  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  multitude  before  you  belong.  You  must  then 
address  to  each  mind  the  mode  of  persuasion  specially  adapted 
to  it.  The  dialectic  philosopher  is  the  only  one  who  possesses 
the  true  art  of  persuasion.  Such  was  Plato's  point  of  view 
in  the  PhaBdrus.  I  need  hardly  point  out  how  completely  it 
is  dropped  in  his  Leges :  wherein  he  pours  persuasion  into 
the  ears  of  an  indiscriminate  multitude,  through  the  common 
channel  of  a  rhetorical  lecture,  considering  it  of  such  impres- 
sive efficacy  as  to  justify  the  supposition  of  inspiration  from 
the  Gods.' 

After  this  unusual  length  of  preliminaries,  Plato  enters  on  the 
positive  regulation  of  his  colony.    As  to  the  worship  «^.  ^ 
of  the  Qods,  he  directs  little  or  nothing  of  his  own  for  the  new 
authority.    The  colony  must  follow  the  advice  of  the  AboSlreli- 
oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Ammon — together  ^^^!^^ 
with  any  consecrated  traditions,  epiphanies,  or  inspira-  oracies  of 
tions  from  the  Gods  belonging  to  the  spot — as  to  the  SwSuuSre 
Gods  who  shall  be  publicly  worshipped,  and  the  *°.^'°**'*" 
suitable  temples  and  rites.    Only  he  directs  that  to 
each  portion  of  the  territory  set  apart  for  civil  purposes,  some 
God,  Daemon,  or  Hero,  shall  be  specially  assigned  as  Patron,^ 


1 2Seller,  in  bis  'Pl&tonische  Stndien' 
(pp.  06-72-88,  <&€.)•  insists  mach  on  the 
rhetorical  decUunatory  prolizitv  visible 
throiu(hont  the  Treatise  De  Legibns, 
as  quite  at  variance  with  the  manner 
of  Plato  in  his  earlier  and  better  dia- 
locaes,  and  even  as  specimens  of  what 
Plato  there  notes  as  the  rhetorical  or 
sophistical  manner.  He  expresses  his 
sorprise  that  the  Athenian  should  be 
made  to  ascribe  such  discourses  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Gods  (p.  107).  Zeller 
enumerates  these  and  many  other  dis- 
similarities in  the  Treatise  be  Legibus, 
as  compared  with  other  Platonic  dia- 
logues, as  premisses  to  sustain  his  con- 
clusion that  the  treatise  is  not  by  Plato. 
In  my  judgment  the^  do  not  bear  out 
that  conclusion  (which  indeed  Zeller 
has  since  renounced  in  his  subsequent 
work) ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  real 
and  notable,  marldng  the  change  in 
Plato's  own  mind. 

How  poor  an  opinion  had  Plato  of 
the  efficacv  of  the  vovBtniTiithv  eljov 
Xiyttv  at  the  time  when  he  composed 
the  Sophist^s  (p.  230  A)  I    What  a  su- 


perabundance of  such  disooone  does 
he  deliver  tn  the  Treatise  De  Legibus, 
taking  especial  pride  in  the  peca- 
liarity  I  "^ 

s  Plato,  Le^.  ▼.  p.  788  C-D.    S««k 

That  such  "ordained  seasons'*  for 
meetings  and  sacrifices  should  be 
punctually  attended  to— was  a  matter 
of  great  moment,  on  religious  no  lees 
than  on  civil  grounds,  ft  was  with  a 
view  to  that  object  principally  that 
each  Grecian  citv  arranged  its  calendar 
and  its  system  of  interoUation.  Pfatto 
himself  states  this  (viL  p.  800  D). 

Sir  George  Lewis,  in  his  Historical 
Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  Uie 
Ancients,  adverts  to  the  passage  of 
Plato  here  cited,  and  gives  a  very 
instructive  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
Hellenic  world  as  to  Calendar  and 
computation  of  time  ^see  p.  10;  slso 
the  greater  part  of  chapter  i.  of  his 
valuable  work).  The  object  of  all  the 
cities  was  to  ati^ust  lunar  time  with 
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with  a  chapel  and  precinct  wherein  all  meetings  of  the  citaxena 

of  the  district  shall  he  held,  whether  for  religious  ceremonies^  or 

for  recreation,  or  for  political  duties. 

Plato  requires  for  his  community  a  fixed  and  peremptory  total 

of  6040  citizens,  never  to  he  increased,  and  never  to 

of  rmmbcr     he  diminished  :  a  total  sufficient,  in  his  judgment^  to 

and^oMoS     ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  territory  against  invaders,  and  to  lend  aid 

ofUuid,  one  on  occasion  to  an  oppressed  neighbour.     He  distri- 

aiienabie"     butes  the  whole  territory  into  6040  lots  of  land,  each 

JSJbl"*^        of  equal  value,  assigning  one  lot  to  each   citizeiL 

Each  lot  is  assumed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  mainte- 

nance  of  a  family  of  sober  habits,  and  no  more.    The  total  num- 

1>cr  (5040)  is  selected  because  of  the  great  variety  of  diviaora  by 

which  it  may  be  divided  without  remainder.* 


solar  time  by  convenient  intercalations, 
but  bardly  anv  two  cities  acreed  in 
the  method  ox  doing  so.  Different 
schemes  of  intercalation  and  periods 
(triet^ric,  octaet^ric,  enneadekaet^ric) 
were  either  adopto<l  by  civic  authority 
or  suggested  by  private  astronomers, 
such  08  Kloostratus  and  Meton.  The 
practinil  dissunance  and  confusion  was 
cn'.'it,  aud  the  theoretical  dissatisfac- 
tion also. 

Now  in  tills  dialogue  De  Legibus, 
riat4)  reoogni.sos  both  the  importance 
of  the  object  and  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  yet  ho  suggests  no  means  of 
his  own  for  solving  it  He  makes  no 
arrangement  for  the  calendar  of  his 
new  Magnetic  city.  I  confess  that  this 
is  to  nie  a  matter  of  some  surprise. 
To  combine  an  exertion  of  authority 
with  an  effort  of  arithmetical  calcula- 
tion, is  in  his  vein  ;  and  the  exactness 
of  observances  as  respects  the  Gods,  in 
harmony  with  the  religious  tone  of  the 
tre-atise,  depended  un  some  tolerable 
solution  of  the  pniblem. 

We  may  perhaps  nresume  that  Plato 
refused  to  deal  witn  the  problem  be- 
cause he  considered  it  as  mathemati- 
cally insoluble.  Days,  months,  and 
years  are  not  exactly  commensurable 
with  each  other.  In  the  Timieus 
(p.  36  C)  Plato  declares  that  the  rota- 
tion of  the  Circle  of  the  Same,  or  the 
outenuost  sidereal  sphere,  upon  which 
the  8ucceasit)n  of  day  and  night 
depends,  is  according  to  the  side  of  a 
paralleloirram  («ara  nAtvpdi) — while 
the  rotations  of  Ihe  Moon  an«l  Sun 
liwn  of  the  seven  branches  composing 


the  Circle  of  the  Different)  are  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  diagonal  thereof  (mwA 
6id#cTpor) :  now  the  tide  and  tiM 
diagonal  represented  the  tjpe  of  In- 
commensurable magnitudes  among  the 
ancient  reasoners.  It  would  appear 
also  that  he  considers  the  rotations  of 
the  Moon  and  Sun  to  be  incommensnr> 
able  with  each  other,  both  of  them 
being  members  included  in  the  Circle 
of  the  Different. 

Since  an  exact  mathematical  eolutloo 
was  thus  unattainable.  Plato  may  im>- 
bably  have  despised  a  merely  approxi- 
mative solution,  sufficient  for  practical 
convenience— to  which  last  object  he 
generally  pays  little  attention.  He 
might  also  fancy  that  even  the  attempt 
to  meddle  with  the  problem  betokened 
that  confusion  of  the  incommensurable 
with  the  commensurable,  whi^  he 
denounces  in  this  very  treatise  (jiL  pp. 
819-S20). 

1  Plato,  Legg.  ▼.  pp.  787-738,  tL  p. 
771  C. 

Aristotle  declares  this  total  of  6040 
to  be  extravagantly  great,  inannuch  as 
it  would  require  an  amount  of  territory 
beyond  the  scale  which  can  be  reck- 
oned upon  for  a  Grecian  city,  to 
maintain  so  many  unproductive  per- 
sons, including  not  merelv  the  6040 
adult  citizens,  but  also  their  wiTes, 
children,  and  personal  attendants, 
none  of  whom  would  take  part  in  any 
productive  industry  (Politic.  iL  6,  p. 
12»y),  b.  161 

1  he  remark  here  cited  indicates  the 
small  numerical  scale  upon  which  the 
calculations  of  a  Greek  politician  were 
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We  thus  see  that  Plato,  in  laying  down  his  fundamental 
principle   (vrrd^fo-tv),  recognises  separate  individual   puto  re- 
property  and  separate  family  among  his  citizens :   JJ^^n^^ 
both  of  which  had  been  strenuously  condemned  and  to  the  prin- 
strictly  excluded,  in  respect  to  the  Guardians  of  his  RSpubiic, 
Republic      But  he  admits  the  principle  only  with   ^ough  the 
the  proviso  that  there  shall  be  a  peremptory  limit  to  of  others 
number  of  citizens,  to  individual  wealth,  and  to  in-  from^rea- 
dividual  poverty  :  moreover,  even  with  this  proviso,   ^^^  *^ 
he  admits  it  only  as  a  second-best,  because  mankind  will  not 
accept,  and  are  not  sufficiently  exalted  to  work  out,  what  is  in 
itself  the  best    He  reasserts  the  principle  of  the  Republic,  that 
separate    property   and    separate   family   are   both   essentially 
mischievous :  that  all  individuality,  either  of  interest  or  sym- 
pathy or  sentiment,  ought  to  be  extinguished  as  far  as  possible.^ 
Though  constrained  against  his  will  to  renounce  this  object,  he 
will  still  approximate  to  it  as  near  as  he  can  in  his  second-best 
Moreover,  he  may  possibly,  at  some  future  time  (D.V.X  propoee 
a  third-best     When  once  departure  from  the  genuine  standard  is 
allowed,  the  departure  may  be  made  in  many  different  ways. 

This  declaration  deserves  notice  as  attesting  the  undiminished 
adhesion  of  Plato  to  the  main  doctrines  of  his  Republic.  The 
point  here  noted  is  one  main  difference  of  principle  between 
the  Treatise  De  Legibus  and  the  Republic :  the  enactment  of 
written  fundamental  laws  with  prologues  serving  as  homilies  to 
be  preached  to  the  citizens,  is  another.  Both  of  them  are  differ- 
ences of  principle :  each  gives  rise  to  many  subordinate  differ- 
ences or  corollaries.  • 

framed.    Bat  we  can  hardly  be  ear-  citizen  and  his  family  to  live  o-o»^p^rwv: 

mrlaed  at  it,  seeing  that  the  new  city  it  ooght  to  be  (says  Aristotle)  a-tt^pd- 

w  intended  for  the  IsUnd  of  Krete,  v»k   koI  i\tv&tpCtax.     These  are   the 

where  none  eren  of  the  existing  cities  two  modes  of  excellence,  and  the  only 

were  considerable.   MoreoTer  Aristotle  two,  which  a  man  can  display  in  the 

bad  probably  prraent  to  his  mind  the  use  of  his  propertv  (1265,  a.  85).    Bat 

analogy    of    Sparta.      The    Spartan  this  change  woald  only  aggravate  the 

citlsens    were    in  a    situation    more  difficulty  as  to  the  total  area  of  land 

analogoas  to  the  5040  than  any  other  requirea  for  the  5040.     0>mpare  the 

Grecian  residents.     Bat  the  Spartan  remark  of  Aristotle  on  the  scheme  of 

eitixeas  could  not  have  been  near  so  Hippodamus,  Politic.  iL  8. 1268,  a.  42. 
nameroos  as  5040  at  that  time  :  not        ,  m^^^  t^„„  -  ««  900  vja  .  ««t  « 

even  one-fifth  of  it-Aristotie  tells  us,  ^J^^^'  ^^'  ^'  ^  ^^^^ »  ^'  P" 

Politic,  ii    9,  1270,  a.  31.     Aristotle  *^  "* 

goes  on  to  remark  on  the  definition        3  Plato,  Legg.  ▼.  p.  7S9  E.     Ijv  M 

given  by  Plato  of  the  size  and  value  vvy  1)^^*9   ciriKex<ipiv«tafMr,  rti|   t«   iv 

of  each  lot  of  land  sufficient  for  the  ytvoiUyri  wt*i  a9aya*ria.s  iyyvraTa   koX 
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Each  citizen  proprietor  shall  hold  his  lot  of  land,  not  as  hia 

Regulations  ^^^  ^^^  ^  P*"^  *^^  parcel  of  the  entire  territory, 
about  land,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  Goddess  and  Mistress — 
marriAfes,  conjointly  with  aU  the  local  Qods  and  Heroes— of 
™»^*  the  body  of  citizens  generally.  No  citizen  shall 
of  citizens  either  sell  or  otherwise  alienate  his  lot,  nor  divide  it| 
allowed  to  Qor  trench  upon  its  integrity.  The  total  number  of 
increase.  Jq^  ^^^  integrity  of  each  lot,  and  the  total  number 
of  citizens,  shall  all  remain  consecrated  in  perpetuity,  without 
increase  or  diminution.  Each  citizen  in  dying  shall  leave  one 
son  as  successor  to  his  lot:  if  he  has  more  than  one,  he  may 
choose  which  of  them  he  will  prefer.  The  successor  so  chosen 
shall  maintain  the  perpetuity  of  worship  of  the  Qods,  reverential 
rites  to  the  family  and  deceased  ancestors,  and  obligations 
towards  the  city.^  If  the  citizen  has  other  sons,  they  will  be 
adopted  into  the  families  of  other  citizens  who  happen  to  be 
childless :  if  he  has  daughters,  he  will  give  them  out  in  marriage, 


iiiV  9eb$  ctf^An^  Biampat^vittBa.  Upon 
ibis  passage  K.  F.  Hermann  observes  : 
— "  Ufec  enim  est  quam  ordine  tertiam 
app>ellat  Plato,  quae  Aristoteli  [Politic, 
iv.  1,  21  «^  vvoOta-tois  iroXiTfia  dicitur: 
quod  tamen  nolim  ita  accipi,  ut  k  non* 
nullis  factum  est,  ut  banc  quoque  olim 
sinfulari  scripto  persecuturum  fnisse 
pbHosopbum  creoamus,  quasi  tribus 
exemphs  absolvi  rerum  publicarum 
formas  censuisset ;  innumene  enim  pro 
singularum  nationnm  et  urbium  for- 
tune esse  possunt,"  Ac.  (De  Vestigiis 
Instit.  Vet.  imprimis  Attic,  per  Plat, 
de  Legg.  libros  indag..  p.  16). 

That  Plato  did  intend  to  compose 
a  third  work  upon  an  analogous  subject 
appears  to  me  clear  from  the  word!s,— 
but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  he 
thought  that  three  varieties  would 
exhaust  all  possibility.  Upon  this 
point  I  dissent  from  Hermann,  and 
also  upon  his  interpretation  of  Ari- 
stotle's phrase  ^  «^  vwoOictitt^  iroAircio. 
Aristotle  distinguishes  three  distinct 
▼arieties  of  end  which  the  political 
constructor  may  propose  to  himself  :— 
1.  riiv  iroXtrciay  t^i'  airAwf  apCaniPf 
7^v    /AoAiarra    icar    cvx^i"*      2.    T^v    iic 

vm04(r«io^  Api<rniv.  Now  K.  F.  Her- 
mann here  maintains,  and  Boeckh  had 
already  maintained  before  him  (ad 
Platonis  Minoem  et  de  Legibus,  pp. 


06^),  that  the  citv  sketched  in  Plato's 
treatise  De  Legibus  coincides  with 
No.  2  in  Aristotle's  enumeration,  and 
that  the  protected  rpiiTi  in  Plato  coin* 
cidos  with  No.  3— ri^v  c^  vwoB4<nmf. 
I  differ  from  them  here.  There  is  no 
ground  for  presuming  that  what  Plato 
puts  third  must  also  be  put  by  Art- 
stotle  third.  I  think  that  the  Platonio 
city  De  Legibus  corresponds  to  No.  8 
in  Aristotle  and  not  to  No.  2.  It  is  a 
city  «(  virotf^aeoK,  not  <«  rtSv  i^iro«ei- 
(jLti'Mv  Ap{<mf.  Plato  borrows  little  or 
nothing  from  ra  viroic«ifi«i'a,  and  almost 
everything  from  his  own  vvoBtai^  or 
assumed  principle,  which  in  this  case 
is  the  fixed  number  of  the  citizens  as 
well  as  of  the  lots  of  land,  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  limit  on  each  man's  pro- 
prietary acquisitions^  and  the  recc^ni- 
lion  of  separate  family  establishments 
subject  to  these  limita  This  is  the 
virodeo-ic  of  Plato's  second  dtv,  to 
which  all  his  regulations  of  detau  are 
accommodated  :  it  is  substituted  by 
him  (unwillingly,  because  of  the  re> 
pugnance  of  others)  in  place  of  the 
vVo^co-if  of  his  first  city  or  the  Re- 
public, which  Uir69«rif  is  perfect  com- 
munism  among  the  ^vAaxrc,  without 
either  separate  property  or  separate 
family.     This  last  is   Plato's   awkmt 

OptOTT). 

1  Plato,  Legg.  V.  p.  740  A-B. 
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but  without  any  dowry.  Such  £amily  relations  will  be  watched 
over  by  a  special  board  of  magistrates :  with  this  peremptory 
condition,  that  they  shall  on  no  account  permit  either  the 
number  of  citizen  proprietors,  or  the  number  of  separate  lots,  to 
depart  from  the  consecrated  5040.^  Each  citizen's  name,  and 
each  lot  of  land,  will  be  registered  on  tablets  of  cypress  wood. 
These  registers  will  be  preserved  in  the  temples,  in  order  that 
the  magistrates  may  be  able  to  prevent  fraud. ' 

The  city,  with  its  appropriate  accessories,  shall  be  placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  the  territory.    The 
akropolis,  sacred  to  Hestia  and  Ath^nS,  will  be  taken  the  city  and 
as  a  centre  from  whence  twelve  radiating  lines  will  DiJtSbu^ 
be  drawn  to  the  extremity  of  the  territory,  so  as  P^Jj^f^® 
to  distribute  the  whole  area  into  twelve  sections,  not  and  cioxena 
aU  equal  in  magnitude,  but  equalised  in  value  by  ^^^[^* 
diminishing  the  area  in  proportion  to  superior  good-  ^P*  ^' 
ness  of  land.    The  total  number  of  citizens  will  be 
distributed  also  in  twelve  sections,  of  420  each  (^f}^X  &™ong 
whom  the  lots  of  land  contained  in  each  twelfth  wiU  be  appor- 
tioned.    This  duodecimal  division,  the  fundamental  canon  of 
Plato's  municipal  arrangements,  is  a  sanctified  present  from  the 
Qods,  in  harmony  with  the  months  and  with  the  kosmical  revolu- 
tions.'   Each  twelfth,  land  and  citizens  together,  will  be  con- 


1  Plato,  Legg.  ▼.  pp.  740  D— 742  C. 
Aristotle  remarks  that  in  order  to 
attain  the  object  which  Plato  here 
proclaims,  restriction  ought  to  be  im- 
posed on  Tcjcvoiroita.  No  citizen  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  b^et  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  children.  He  ob- 
serves that  this  last-mentioned  restric- 
tion, if  imposed  alone  and  without  any 
others,  would  do  more  than  all  the  rtst 
to  maintain  the  permanent  5040  lots, 
and  that  without  this  no  other  restric- 
tions could  be  efBcacious  (Politic,  ii.  6, 
1265.  a.  87, 1966,  b.  91 

Plato  concurs  in  this  opinion,  though 
he  trusts  to  prudence  and  the  admoni- 
tion of  elders  for  bringing  about  this 
indispensable  limitation  of  births  in  a 
family,  without  legal  prohibition.  I 
have  already  touched  upon  this  matter 
inmy  review  of  Plato's  uepublic.  See 
above — chap,  zxxvii.  p.  198  seq. 

The  v6iioi  tfcriicoi  of  Philolaus  at 
Thebes,    regnlaUng    riir    vadorottav 


with  a  view  to  keep  the  lots  of  land 
unchanged,  are  only  known  by  the 
brief  allusion  of  AristoUe,  Polit  iL  12, 
1274,  b.  4. 
^  s  PUto,  hotas.  ▼.  p.  741  C.    mnrapiT- 

s  PUto,  Legg.  vi.  p.  771  B.  Plato 
here  reckons  we  different  numerical 
divisions  adopted  in  different  cities  as 
beine  all  both  natural  and  consecrated, 
but  ne  considers  his  own  as  the  most 
fortunate  and  right.  He  insists  much 
upon  the  importance  of  symmetri<ml 
distribution,  with  definite  numerical 
ratio,  tn  all  the  departments  of  life : 
in  the  various  civil  subdivisions  of  the 
Tribe,  such  as  Phratries,  IHmea, 
Villages— tn  the  arrangemants  of  the 
citlxens  for  military  service,  ra^cif  col 
iyntyaK — ^in  the  coins,  weights  and 
measures— in  the  modulations  of  the 
voice,  and  in  the  direction  of  move- 
mente  either  rectilinear  or  rotatory. 
(Whoever  looks  at  Aristophanes.  Aves, 
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stituted  a  Tribe,  and  will  be  consecrated  to  some  Qod  (determined 
by  lot)  whose  name  it  will  bear,  and  at  whose  altar  two  monthly 
festivals  will  be  celebrated  :  one  for  the  tribe,  the  other  for  the 
entire  city.  The  tribes  are  peremptorily  equal  in  respect  to 
number  of  citizens  ;  but  care  shall  also  be  taken  to  make  them  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible  in  respect  to  registered  property  :  that  is^ 
in  respect  to  property  other  than  land,  which  each  citizen  brings 
with  him  to  the  settlement,  and  which  will  all  be  recorded  (as 
well  as  the  land)  in  the  public  registers.^  The  lot  of  land  assigned 
to  each  citizen  will  include  a  portion  near  the  centre,  and  a  portion 
near  the  circumference  :  the  most  central  portion  being  coupled 
with  tlie  most  outl3ring,  and  so  on  in  order.  Each  citizen  will 
thus  have  two  separate  residences :'  one  nearer  to  the  city,  the 
other  more  distant  from  it 
Plato  would  be  glad  if  he  were  able  to  establish  among  all  the 

citizens,  equality  not  merely  of  landed  property,  but 
property—  ©^  ^  Other  property  besides.  This,  however,  he 
gaquaiity  recognises  his  inability  to  exact.  The  colonists  will 
lactantiy  bring  with  them  movable  property — some  more, 
faras four  some  less  :  and  inequality  must  be  tolerated  up  to  a 
*<^^ne^but     certain  limit      Each  citizen  is  allowed  to  possess 

movable  property  as  far  as  four  times  the  vcdue  of 
his  lot  of  land,  but  no  more.  The  maximum  of  wealth  possessed 
by  any  citizen  will  thus  be  equal  to  five  times  the  value  of  his  lot 
of  land  :  the  minimum  of  the  poorest  citizen  ,will  be  the  lot  of 
land  itself,  which  cannot,  under  the  worst  circumstances,  be 
alienated  or  diminished.  If  any  citizen  shall  in  any  way  acquire 
property  above  the  maximum  here  named,  he  is  directed  to  make 

1010  seq.,  will  see  all  each  regularity  defect  Plato  reckons  upon  gnardinff  Us 

and  nymmetry  derided  in  the  person  of  citizens  by  otho*  precautions,  while  be 

Meton.)    Nay,  he  enjoins  that  all  the  encourages  in  them  th»  leaminjg  of 

▼essels  made  for  common  use  shall  be  arithmetic  (Legg.  ▼.   p.   7471     PiAto 

exact  fractions  or  exact  multiples  of  here  speaks   of    the    Kgypttans  and 

each  other.    This  will  make  it  neces-  Pheniciaus,  much  as  the  Jews  have 

sary  for  all  the  citizens  to  learn  ele-  been  spoken  of  in  later  times.    And  it 

mentary  arithmetic,  which  Plato  con-  in  curious  that  he  seems  to  consider 

siders  to  be  of  essential  value,  not  only  their  peculiarities  of  character  as  re- 

for  practical  use  but  as  a  stimulus  to  ferable  to  their  local  domicile.     He 

the   dormant   intelligence.      On   this  maintains  that  one  place  is  intrinsi' 

point   he    notes    the    Egyptians  and  cally  different  from  another  in  respect 

Phenicians  as  standing   higher   than  to  producing  good  and  bad  characters ; 

the  Greeks  (vii.  p.  818),  but  as  apply-  some  places  are  even   privil^ed   by 

ing  their  superior  aritnmetical  know-  $tia  iniir¥oia  koI  Bat/Ui^v  \i(ti^,  &e. 
ledge  only  to  a  mean  and  disgraceful        i  Plato,  Legg.  ▼.  p.  746. 
thirst  for  wealth.     Against  this  last        >  Plato,  lAgg.  ▼.  p.  745,  tL  p.  771 D. 
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it  over  to  the  city  and  to  the  Qods.    In  caae  of  disobedience,  he 

may  be  indicted  before  the  Nomophylakes  ;  and  if  found  guilty, 

shall  be  disgraced,  excluded  from  his  share  of  public  distributions, 

and  condemned  to  pay  twice  as  much — half  being  assigned  as 

recompense  to  the  prosecutor.'    The  public  register  kept  by  the 

magistrates,  in  which  is  enrolled  all  the  property  of  every  kind 

belonging   to  each  citizen,  will  enable    them  to  enforce    this 

regulation,  and  will  be  farther  useful  in  all  individual  suits 

respecting  money. 

In  the  public  census  of  the  city,  the  citizens  will  be  distributed 

into  four  classes,  according  to  their  different  scales  of  .  . 

wwrt     ^  .  1  . «  t     #.  1         1         Census  of 

property.    The  nchest  will  be  four  mmse  :  the  other  the  dUzeni 

three  will  be,  three  minae,  two,  and  one  mina,  respec-  dassS.with 

tively.      Direct    taxation    will    be   assessed    upon  graduated 

them  according  to  the  difference  of  wealth  :  to  which  nropeity 

also  a  certain  reference  will  be  had  in  the  apportion-  topwMw 

ment  of  magistracies,  and  in  the  regulation  of  the  IJJWot" 

.    ..,        •  silver.    No 

voting  privilege.'  loans  or 

By  this  determination  of  a  maximum  and  minimum,  Je^J^n-^*^ 
coupled  Mrith  a  certain  admitted  preference  to  wealth  in  forced  by 
the  assignment  of  political  power,  Plato  considers  that 
he  has  guarded  against  the  intestine  dissensions  and  other  evils 
likely  to  arise  from  inequality  of  property.  He  accounts  great 
poverty  to  be  a  serious  cause  of  evil ;  yet  he  is  very  far  from  looking 
upon  wealth  as  a  cause  of  good.  On  the  contrary,  he  proclaims  that 
great  wealth  is  absolutely  incompatible  either  with  great  virtue  or 
great  happiness.'  Accordingly,  while  he  aims  at  preserving  every 
individual  citizen  from  poverty,  he  at  the  same  time  disclaims  all 
purpose  of  making  his  community  either  richer  or  more  powerful.* 
He  forbids  every  private  citizen  to  possess  gold  and  silver.  The 
magistrates  must  hold  a  certain  stock  of  it  in  reserve,  in  case  of 
public  dealing  with  foreign  cities  :  but  they  will  provide  for  the 
daily  wants  of  the  community  by  a  special  cheap  currency,  having 
no  value  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory."  Moreover,  Plato 
prohibits  all  loans  on  interest    He  refuses  to  enforce  by  law  the 

1  Plato,  Legg.  ▼.  pp.  744-745,  yL  p.         *  Plato,  Legg.  ▼.  pp.  742  E,  743  A, 
764  E.  744  E. 

.  PUto.  Le«.  T.  p.  744  B.  Ti.  p.  764  K.        J  ^lajo.  teg.  j.  p.  7«|  D. 
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LEGES. 


Cbap.  XZZUL 


Nomophy 
lakes- 
general 
Buperriflora 
of  the  laws 
and  their 
execution— 
how  elected. 


reetoration  even  of  a  deposit    He  interdicts  all  dowry  or  marriage 
portion  with  daughters,' 

How  is  the  Platonic  colony  to  be  first  set  on  its  march,  and  by 
Board  of  whom  are  its  first  magistrates  to  be  named  7  By  the 
ttihiy-MTon  inhabitants  of  Kndssus,  its  mother  city — replies  Plato. 
The  Enossians  will  appoint  a  provisional  Board  of 
two  hundred  :  half  from  their  own  citizens,  half  from 
the  elders  and  most  respected  men  among  the  coloniats 
themselves.^  This  Board  wiU  choose  the  first  No- 
mophylakcs,  consisting  of  thirty-seven  persons,  half 
EnossianB,  half  colonists.  These  Nomophylakes  are  intended  as 
a  Council  of  State,  and  will  be  elected  by  the  citizens  in  the 
following  way,  when  the  colony  is  once  in  full  march  : — All  the 
citizens  who  perform  or  have  performed  military  service,  either 
as  hoplites  or  cavalry,  will  be  electors.  They  will  vote  by  tablets 
laid  upon  the  altar,  and  inscribed  with  the  name  both  of  the 
voter  himself  and  of  the  person  whom  he  prefers.  First,  three 
hundred  persons  will  be  chosen  by  the  majority  of  votes  according 
to  this  process.  Next,  out  of  these  three  himdred,  one  hundred 
will  be  chosen  by  a  second  process  of  the  same  kind.  Lastly,  out 
of  these  one  hundred,  thirty-seven  will  be  chosen  by  a  third 
similar  process,  but  with  increased  tolemnity  :  these  thirty-seven 
will  constitute  the  Board  of  Nomophylakes,  or  Guardians  of  the 
Laws.'  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  Guardian  until  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  fifty.  When  elected,  he  shall  continue  to 
serve  until  he  is  seventy,  and  no  longer :  so  that  if  elected  at 
sixty,  he  will  have  ten  years  of  service.*  The  duties  of  this 
Board  will  be  to  see  that  all  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  :  in 
which  function  they  will  have  superintendence  over  all  special 
magistrates  and  officers. 
For  the  office  of  General  and  Minister  of  War,  three  persons 
shall  be  chosen  by  show  of  hands  of  the  military 
citizens.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Nomophylakes 
to  propose  three  names  for  this  office  :  but  other 
citizens  may  also  propose  different  names,  and  the 
show  of  hands  will  decide.  The  three  Generals, 
when  chosen,  shall  propose  twelve  names  as  Taxi- 


Military 
com- 
manders- 
General 
council  of 
SSO—ccmpli 
cated  mode 
of  election. 


1  Plato,  Legg.  V.  p.  742  C. 

«  Plato,  Legg.  Ti.  pp.  762  D,  754  0. 


»  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  p.  753  C-D. 
*  Plato,  L^.  vi.  p.  766  A. 
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archs,  one  for  each  tribe  :  other  names  may  also  be  proposed,  and 
the  show  of  hands  of  each  tribe  will  determine.' 

A  Council  shall  be  annually  chosen,  consisting  of  360  members, 
ninety  from  each  of  the  four  proprietary  scales  in  the  Census. 
The  mode  of  electing  this  Council  is  highly  complicated.  First, 
Plato  provides  that  360  Councillors  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  first 
(or  richest)  class,  and  as  many  out  of  the  second  class,  by  universal 
suf&age,  every  citizen  being  compelled  to  give  his  vote  :  then  that 
360  Councillors  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  third  class,  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  but  under  this  condition,  that  the  three  richest  classes 
are  compelled  to  vote,  while  the  fourth  class  may  abstain  from 
voting,  if  they  please :  next,  that  360  Councillors  shall  be  chosen 
out  of  the  fourth  class,  still  by  universal  suffrage,  but  with  liberty 
to  the  third  and  fourth  classes  to  abstain  from  voting,  while  the 
first  and  second  classes  are  compelled  to  vote.  Out  of  the  four 
batches,  of  360  names  from  each  class,  180  names  from  each  class 
are  to  be  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  compulsory  on  alL  This 
last  list  of  180  names  is  to  be  reduced,  by  drawing  lots,  to  90 
from  each  class,  or  360  in  all :  who  constitute  the  Council  for  the 
year.' 

Here  the  evident  purpose  of  Plato  is  to  obtain  in  the  last  result 

a  greater  number  of  votes  from  the  rich  than  from        ^^ 

the  poor,  without  absolutely  disfranchising  the  poor,   of  the 

Where  the  persons  to  be  voted  for  are  all  of  the  richer  jJ^JJ^ 

dasses,  there  the  poor  are  compelled  to  come  and  vote  Plato's 

as  well  as  the  rich  :  where  the  persons  to  be  voted  for  wealth— he 

are  all  of  the  poorer  class,  there  the  rich  are  compelled  ^iJuy  for 

to  vote,  ^hile  the  poor  are  allowed  to  stay  away.    He  the  oUgat- 

Beems  to  look  on  the  vote,  not  as  a  privilege  which  ment^pitftly 

citizens  will  wish  to  exercise,  but  as  a  duty  which  'orthede- 

^  "^  mocratical. 

they  must  be  compelled  by  fine  to  discharge.    This  is 

(as  Aristotle  calls  it)  an  oligarchical  provision.    It  exhibits  Plato's 


1  Plato,  Legg.  yL  p.  766  E. 


s  Plato,  Legg.  tL  p.  756. 

PolitieT  iL  6,  p.  1266,  a.  14. 


Compare 
ArUtot  "^  "-"   "  -  '    -'- 

The  passage  of  Plato  is  not  per- 
spicuous. It  appears  to  me  to  naTe 
been  misunderstood  by  some  com- 
mentators, who  suppose  that  only  90 
^ovAcvrou  are  to  be  choeen  oat  of  each 


census  in  the  original  voting  (see 
Schneider's  Comment,  on  the  passage 
of  Aristotle  above  aUuded  to,  p.  99X 
The  number  originally  chosen  from 
each  class  must  oe  360,  because  it  is 
directed,  in  the  final  process,  to  be 
Induced  first  (by  election)  to  180  from 
each  class,  and  next  (by  sortition)  to 
90  from  each  class. 
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mode  of  attaining  the  end  stated  by  Livy  as  proposed  in  fhe 
Servian  constitution  at  Rome,  and  the  end  contemplated  (without 
being  announced)  \>j  the  framers  of  most  other  political  con- 
stitutions recorded  in  history — **  Oradus  fadiy  Ml  nequ$  exchuui 
quisquam  suffragio  videretur,  et  vis  omnis  penes  primorts  ewUaJtis 
estei*\^  Plato  defends  it  by  distinguishing  two  sorts  of  equality  : 
one  complete  and  undistinguishing,  in  which  all  the  citizens  are 
put  upon  a  level :  the  other  in  which  the  good  and  able  citizen 
is  distinguished  from  the  bad  and  incapable  citizen,  so  that  he 
acquires  power  and  honour  in  proportion  to  his  superior  merit.* 
This  second  sort  of  equality  Plato  approves,  pronouncing  it  to  be 
political  justice.  But  such  defence  tacitly  assimies  that  superiority 
in  wealth,  as  between  the  four  classes  of  his  census,  is  to  count  aa 
evidence  of,  or  as  an  equivalent  for,  superior  merit :  an  assump- 
tion doubtless  received  by  msny  Qrecian  politicians,  and  admitted 
in  the  general  opinion  of  Greece — ^but  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  declared  judgment  of  Plato  himself  as  to  the  effect  of  wealth 
upon  the  chiuacter  of  the  wealthy  man.  The  poorest  citizen  in 
the  Platonic  community  must  have  his  lot  of  land,  which  Plato 
considers  sufficient  for  a  sober-minded  family :  the  richest  citizen 
can  possses  only  five  times  as  much  :  and  all  receive  the  same 
public  instruction.  Here,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  presumption 
of  superior  merit  in  the  richer  citizen  as  compared  with  the  poorer, 
whatever  might  be  said  about  the  case  as  it  stood  in  actual  Grecian 
communities.  We  see  that  Plato  in  this  case  forgets  his  own 
peculiar  mode  of  thought,  and  accommodates  himseK  to  received 
distinctions,  without  reflecting  that  the  principles  of  his  own 
political  system  rendered  such  distinctions  inapplicable.  He 
bows  to  the  oligarchical  sentiment  of  his  contemporaries,  by  his 
preferential  encouragement  to  the  votes  of  the  rich  :  he  bows  to 
the  democratical  sentiment,  when  he  consents  to  employ  to  a 
small  extent  the  principle  of  the  lot.* 

1  Liry  I  43.  tended  (Politic.  11.  6. 1266,  a.  10). 

Aristotle  cb&racteriaes  these  regola-        >  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  p.  757  A-B. 
tlons  of  the  Platonic  community  as        Ck>mpare  a  lilce  distinction  drawn 

oligarchiod,  and  remarks  that  this  is  between  two  sorts  of  io-oinn  In    Iso- 

in  contradiction  to  the  principle  Mrith  krates,  Areiopagitic.  Orat.  viL  s.  23-24 ; 

which  Plato  set  out— that  it  ought  to  also  Aristotef.  Politic 
be  a  compound  of  monarchy  and  de-        'Plato,  Legg.^  tI.  p.  757   E.      ith 

mocracy.     Aristotle  understands  this  r^  rov   cAi^pov   \<rtf  ^  avdyKti  jrpoo^pij- 

last    principle    somewhat    differently  tnureai,  2v<ricoXtac   rCtv   vokkS»¥  ircica, 

from  what  Plato  seems  to  have  in-  ftc 
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Of  the  annually-chosen  Council,  one  twelfth  part  only  (or 
thirty  Councillors)  will  be  in  constant  session  in  the  «   ^        - 
city :  each  of  their  sessions  lasting  for  one  month,  and   council— 
the  total  thus  covering  the  year.    The  remaining  SLiistmtes 
eleven  twelfths  will  be  attending  to  their  private  —Agora- 
affairs,  except  when  special  necessities  arise.     The  Astynomi, 
Council  will  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
city,  and  controul  over  all  meetings  of  the  citizens.^     Provision  is 
made  for  three  magistrates  called  Astynomi,  to  regulate  the  streets, 
roads,  public  buildings,  water-courses,  &c. :  and  for  five  Ago- 
ranomi,  to  watch  over  the  public  market  with  its  appertaining 
temples  and  fountains,  and  to  take  cognisance  of  disputes  or 
offences  occurring  therein.    None  but  citizens  of  the  two  richest 
classes  of  the  census  are  eligible  as  Astynomi  or  Agoranomi : 
first,  twice  the  number  required  are  chosen  by  public  show  of 
hands — next,  half  of  the  number  so  chosen  are  drawn  off  by  lot 
In  regard  to  the  show  of  hands,  Plato  again  decrees,  that  all 
citizens  of  the  two  richer  classes  shall  be  compelled  to  take  part 
in  it,  under  fine  :  all  citizens  of  the  two  poorer  classes  may  take 
part  if  they  choose,  but  are  not  compelled.'    By  this  provision,  as 
before,  Plato  baits  for  the  oligarchical  sentiment :  by  the  partial 
use  of  the  lot,  for  the  democraticaL 

The  defence  of  the  territory  is  entrusted  to  the  Agronomi, 
five  persons  selected  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  ^  , 

I/fiionofi  Ox 

making  sixty  in  all;  and  assisted  by  sixty  other  theterritoiy 
junior  subordinates,  selected  by  the  five  Agronomi  ^i^^L 
(those  of  each  tribe   choosing   twelve)   from   their  Agronomi, 
respective  tribes.     Each  of  these  companies  of  seven- 
teen will  be  charged  with  the  care  of  one  of  the  twelve  territo- 
rial districts,  as  may  be  determined  by  lot.    Each  will  then  pass 
by  monthly  change  from  one  district  to  another,  so  as  to  make 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  twelve  districts  in  one  year,  going  round 
in  an  easterly  direction  or  to  the  right :  each  will  then  make  the 
same  circuit  backward,  during  a  second  year,  in  a  westerly 
direction  or  to  the  left*    Their  term  of  service  will  be  two  years 


1  Plato.  Legg.  yi.  p.  758  C-D.  tmi^  c^iK  T6int¥  U^arrw  fii)v^  ^ifftfo* 

>  Plato,  Legg.  vL  pp.  763-764.  rovf  iftpovpdpxovK  inl  6t(ti.  tcvKk^  •  t& 

_  S  Plato,   Legg.    ?L    p.    760  D.      rovf  6 '  intZt^ia  y^yvi<rdm  rh  irpbt  <u. 
rijt  x*^P<>^  roirovf  iMTaXki.rrovra^  i^X       In  reference  to  omens  and  auguries 


acrxTa:a.Dri!£  ▼:rii  ^^isrr  viKbssL  if  ;&£  Tossaarj.  A  pdblie 
w:Z.  ~^  prr^TiCH*!  5:r  :ni*9e  xmpaBziSL  imi  ^acIl 
wiH  be  ^*»?tt  33  fcnct  Tizuzsnirr  rf  s&riioe.  Tbar  dstiei  will  bc^ 
nut  3Xi>Ri7  a  'kaez  .gyca  tiscracc  ia.  &  xmii^nL  cf  ^efenee  igpiiMt 
&  frr^i'jfn  jTitftfiTT  *ix];  1^  s:  imoRve  13  f  lyf I  iiiT  eooditioa :  to 
fc^'-  '^^»  ^le  rizrTkw  :f  v^ser  w!ba»  dbse  is  ttio  miidi,  and  to 
RCATi ::  w!b3"  :Ibtr*is^«:  lisie:  ft:  mar^'arT.nidg 
to  zha  *j«>5s»  resitrir  -ir^  :f  scrtair-wacer.  ditcIt 
aJlac  i&  v^irsL  raziL>  5:r  :he  ^-^^^^^f  of  wfuch  Urge  tfocki  of  diy 
vQoi  :iL-i:$c  ^«  xUriicufii^— fic  bie&iefi?  dtie  oLi,  the  a^  and  Uie 
orervrrksii  iL^acanif tlm.  •  FartbienaGre,  tboe  Agronmii  will 
adjudi^^fie  iipi:c.  •iidco^iis  Aoi  oSeanxs  among  the  mzal  popular 
tioo.  b:th  iLiTe  lad  £ree.  If  ihej  ibose  their  trost^  thej  win  be 
aocoanuble.  fint  tc  the  ftseenibled  ctdieiis  of  the  difCrict»  next  to 
the  pcblic  chbciLilf  in.  the  cxtr. 

Plito  ccnsden  tha:  th<se  Agronomi  will  go  thro!ig)i  hard 
Cbvpftruoa  ^^''^  dzrli^  their  two  years  of  service,  inasmuch  aa 
with  th*  ♦tey  will  Live  no  slares,  and  will  hare  to  do  evciy- 
Mooua  itizLZ  f<:-r  themselTes :  though  in  the  performance  of 
^''^^"^  any  p-ll:c  work,  they  are  empowered  to  put  in 
requisition  b.th  men  and  cattle  frc'm  the  neighbourhood.*  He 
pronounces  it  to  l-e  a  salatary  discipline  for  the  young  men,  whom 
he  arimonirhr?  tl:at  an  apprenticeship  in  obedience  is  indispen- 
sable to  qualify  them  f>r  command,  and  that  exact  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  magistrates  will  be  their  best  title  to  poets  of 
authority  when  older.*  Moreover,  he  insists  on  the  necessity 
that  all  citizens  should  become  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
whole  territory  :  towards  which  purpose  he  encourages  young 
men  in  the  exercise  of  hunting.  He  compares  (indirectly) 
his  movable  guard  of  Agronomi  to  the  Lacedemonian  Krypti, 
who  maintained  the  police  of  Laconia,  and  kept  watch  over  the 

the  Greek  spectator  looked  towards        The  thermal  waters  were  also  geQ»> 

the  north,  so  that  he  had  the  east  on  lally  connected  with  some  precinct  of 

his  riKht  hand.  H6rakl&s  or  Askldpios. 

1  IMato,  1.00?.  ?L  p.  761  A-D.  In  some  temples  it  was  forbidden  to 

A^rtstfable  and  refreshing  combina-  use  this  adjoining  water  except  for 

tlons  of  springs  with  shady  trees  near  sacred  rites,  Thncyd.  iv.  07. 
the  precincts  of  the  Oods  were  fre-        ,  m^*^  j^.^^  ^  ^^  Tonv    vm  a 
qucnt.    See  Xenophon,  UeUen.  ▼.  8.        '  ^**<>'  ^^f»-  ▼*•  PP-  760  B-7«  A, 
19.  »  Plato,  Legg.  vi  p.  762  E. 
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Helots :  ^  though  they  are  also  the  parallel  of  the  youthfal 
Peripoli  at  Athens,  who  were  employed  as  Quards  for  two  years 
round  various  parts  of  Attica. 

Besides  Astynomi  and  Agoranomi,  Plato  provides  priests  for 
the  care  of  the  sacred  buildings  in  the  city,  and  for  prfesto— 
the  service  of  the  Gods.    In  choosing  these  priests,   5i^S^J~ 
as  in  choosing  the  other  magistrates,  election  and  belonging 
sortition  are  to  be  combined :  to  satisfy  at  once  the  ^  t«mplM- 
oligarchical  and  the  democratical  sentiment    The  lot  will  be 
peculiarly  suitable  in  a  case  where  priests  are  to  be  chosen — 
because  the  Qod  may  be  expected  to  guide  it  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  himself.'    Plato  himself  however  is  not  confident  on  this 
point,  for  he  enjoins  additional  precautions :  the  person  chosen 
must  be  sixty  years  old  at  least,  free  from  all  bodily  defect,  of 
legitimate  birtii,  and  of  a  family  untainted  by  previous  crime. 
Plato  prescribes  farther,  that  laws  or  canons  respecting  matters  of 
divine  concern  shall  be  obtained  from  the  Delphian  oracle :  and 
that  certain  ExSgStae  shall  be  named  as  authorised  interpreters  of 
these  canons,  as  long  as  they  live.'    Treasurers  or  stewards  shall 
also  be  chosen,  out  of  the  two  richer  classes  of  the  census,  to 
administer  the  landed  property  and  produce  belonging  to  the 
various  temples.* 

In  the  execution  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  the 
Agoranomi  and  Astynomi  are  empowered  to  fine  an  offender  to 
the  extent  of  one  mina  (one  hundred  drachmseX  each  of  them 
separately — and  when  both  sit  together,  to  the  extent  of  two 
minse.' 

Music  and  Gymnastic — For  each  of  these,  two  magisterial 

1  Plato,  Le^.  vi  p.  768  A-R    fir*  >  Plato,  Legg.  tL  p.  749  D. 

T4f  Kpvirroin  «tT«  iypoKiJMOVt  ,1$'   5,  «  >  pia^   Legg  ^j,  p  759  g 

icaAMy  x«^P«^i  Ac    He  notes  the  hard-  4  i>i«*J  t  J--  ^  I.  tars  a 

■hips  endured  by  these  Kpvwroi  in  their  .  *^r    •  ^^'       ^'  ^^  ^ 

K^virrtia.  L  p.  OSS  C.  •  Plato,  Legg.  ti.  p.  7«4  B. 

The  pnrase  seems  however  to  indi-  Here,  as  in  other  provisions,  Plato 

oate  that  PUto  did  not  much  like  to  copies  the  practice  at  Athens,  where 

call  his  Agronomi  by  the  name  of  each  indiTldoal  magistrate  was  em- 

KpvwroC.   Toe  duties  performed  by  the  powered  to  impose  a  fine  of  definite 

Lacedsmonian    KpvwroX  against    the  amount  (cnSoX^v  hrifiaXXttv),  though 

Helots  were  of  the  harshest  character,  we  do  not  Icnow  what  that  amount 

See  chap.  ▼!  p.  509  of  my  '  History  of  was.    The  Proedri  could  impose  a  fine 

Greece'.       SchSmann,    Antiq.    Juris  as  high  as  one  mina.  the  Senate  as 

PnbL  GrsBC.  iv.  14,  p.  Ill,  ▼.  1,  21,  p.  high  as  fire  minn  (Meier  und  Scho- 

199.  mann,  Der  Attische  Prozess,  p.  34). 

4—22 
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iib.,-L.u—  ^'^^^^^^'^  ^"^  ^  oonstitiited :  one  to  roperintend 
deoM  of  the  teaching  and  training — the  other,  to  preside  OFer 
^^^^,|SI2^  the  matches  and  distribution  of  prizes.  In  regard  to 
■^IJg^osl  the  musical  matches,  one  President  must  be  appointed 

for  the  monddic  single-headed  exhibitions,  another 
for  the  choric  exhibitions.  The  President  of  the  former  must  be 
not  less  than  thirty  years  of  age.  The  President  of  the  latter 
must  be  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age.  In  order  to  iq^point  a 
fit  person,  the  Nomophylakes  shall  constrain  all  the  dtisene 
idiom  they  believe  to  be  conversant  with  monddic  or  chorie 
matters,  to  assemble  and  agree  on  a  preliminaiy  list  of  ten. 
candidates,  who  shall  undeigo  a  Dokimasy  or  examination,  npoii 
the  single  point  of  skill  and  competency,  and  no  other.  If  theiy 
all  pass,  recourse  shall  be  had  to  lot^  and  the  one  who  draws  tha 
first  lot  shall  be  President  for  the  year.  In  regard  to  the  gym- 
nastie  matches,  of  men  as  well  as  of  horses,  the  citizens  of  the 
three  richest  classes  shall  be  constrained  to  come  together  (those 
of  the  fourth  class  may  come,  or  stay  away,  as  they  please),  and 
to  fix  upon  twenty  suitable  persons ;  who  shall  undergo  the 
Dokimasy,  and  out  of  whom  three  shall  be  selected  by  lot  as 
Presidents  of  gymnastic  contests  for  the  year.^ 

We  observe  that  in  the  nomination  of  Presidents  for  the 
Glare  musical  and  gymnastic  contests,  Plato   adopts   the 

datiMof  same  double-fiEu^  machinery  as  before — ^To  please 
ter  of  Eda-  the  oligarchical  sentiment  by  treating  the  votes  of  the 
TO^utions  ^^  ^  indispensable,  the  votes  of  the  poor  as  indif- 
m  electing     ferent — To  please  the  democratical  sentiment  by  a 

partial  application  of  the  lot.  But  in  regard  to  the 
President  of  musical  and  gymnastic  education  or  training,  he 
prescribes  a  very  different  manner  of  choice.  He  declares  this  to 
be  the  most  important  function  in  the  city.  Upon  the  way  in 
which  the  Minister  of  Education  discharges  his  functions,  the 
ultimate  character  of  the  citizens  will  mainly  turn.  Accordingly, 
this  magistrate  must  be  a  man  of  fifty  years  of  age,  father  of 
legitimate  children — and,  if  possible,  of  daughters  as  well  as  sons. 
He  must  also  be  one  of  the  thirty-seven  Nomophylakes.  He 
will  be  selected,  not  by  the  votes  of  the  citizens  generally,  but  by 

1  Pkto,  Legg.  Ti.  pp.  764-766. 
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the  votes  of  all  the  magistrates  (except  the  animal  GouncilloTB 
and  the  Prytanes):  such  votes  being  deposited  secretly  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  The  person  who  obtains  the  most  of  these 
secret  votes  will  be  submitted  to  a  farther  Dokimasy  by  all  the 
voting  magistrates  (except  the  Nomophylakes  themselves),  and 
will,  if  approved,  be  constituted  President  of  musical  and  gym- 
nastic education  for  five  years.^ 

From  the  magisterial  authority  in  his  city,  Plato  now  passes 
to  the  judicial  or  dikastic      He  remarks  that  no 
peremptory  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn  between  J^Swf* 
the  two.    Every  magistrate  exercises  judicial  func- 
tions on  some  matters :   every  dikast,  on  the  days  when  he 
sits,  decides  magisterially.*     He  then  proceeds  to  distinguish 
(as  the  Attic  forum  did)  between  two  sorts  of  causes : — Private, 
disputes  between  man  and  man,  where  the  persons  complain- 
ing of  being  wronged  are  one  or  a  few  individuals — Public, 
where  the  party  wronged  or  alleged  to  be  wronged  is  the  state.* 

In  regard  to  the  private  causes,  he  institutes  Tribe-Dikaste- 
ries,  taken  by  lot  out  of  the  citizens  of  each  tribe,  p^^,^ 
and  applied  without  notice  to  each  particular  cause  cause^- 
as  it  comes  on,  so  that  no  one  can  know  beforehand 
in  what  cause  he  is  to  adjudicate,  nor  can  any  one  be  solicited 
or  bribed.*      He  institutes   forthermore   a  superior   court  of 
appeal,  formed  every  year  by  the  various  Boards  of  Magistrates, 
each  choosing  out  of  its  own  body  the  most  esteemed  member, 
subject  to  approval  by  an   ensuing  Dokimasy.'      When  one 
citizen  believes  himself  to  be  wronged  by  another,  he  must 
first  submit  the  complaint  to  arbitration  by  neighbours  and 
common  friends.     If  this  arbitration  fails  to  prove  satisfactory, 
he  must  next  bring  the  complaint  before  the  Tribe-Dikastery. 
Should  their  decision  prove  unsatisfactory,  the  case   may  be 
brought  (seemingly  by  either  of  the  parties)  before  the  supe- 


1  Plato,  Legg.  it  pp.  766-768.  foanded  apon  ii^jorr  alleged  to  be 

*  Plato,  L^^.  Ti.  p.  767  A.  done  towarda  some  interest  not  strictly 

>  Plato,  Le^.  tL  p.  767  B.  individual— ay«v    dijfi^mof ,    6liai    6ii- 

Tbls    was    the    main    distinction  fioo-ia,  ypo^  (Meier  and  SchOmann, 

adopted  in  the  Attic  law.     1.   Com-  der  Attische  Process,  p.  162X 

Elamt,  foanded  upon  injniy  aUeged  to        «  Plato,  Legg.  tL  p.  768  B. 
e  done  to  the  interert  of  some  indi-        6  Plato,  Legg.  tL  p.  767-C-D.     yi- 

vidoal— fltyaii'    i3to«,   6ucn  aiof  60eri   in  vv^ofM    Kotviiv    awaa-i    toIk    rh    rpCrov 

the    narrow    sense.      2.     Complaint,  aLfM^nrfiiiTovinv  t^uirotf  rp^  ^LAAifAovt. 
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zkv  cooit  of  appeal,  wluMe  deddon  will  be  finaL  Plato  divMla 
tiiat  this  superior  Oonrt  shall  hdd  its  BittingB  publiely,  in 
presence  of  all  the  Magistrates  and  all  the  CoaneUlors^  as  well 
as  of  any  other  citizen  who  may  choose  to  attend.  The  membeis 
of  the  Court  are  to  give  their  votes  openlj.^  Should  they  be 
suspected  of  izgustice  or  corruption,  they  may  be  impeadied 
before  the  Nomophylakes ;  who^  if  convinced  of  their  gnilt^ 
ahall  compel  them  to  make  good  the  wrong  done^  and  shall 
inqKMe  penalties  besides,  if  the  ease  requires.^ 
In  regard  to  Public  Causes^  Plato  makes  unusual  oonoesBion 

to  a  feeling  much  prevalent  in  Qreece,  and  especially 
SmMnrait  P^^'®^^  ^  Athens.  Where  the  wrong  dime  is  to  the 
betrisd  dl-  public,  he  recognises  that  the  eitixens  generally  vriU 
Sedtinni  not  submit  to  be  excluded  ficom  the  personal  oognix- 
jg{gga  anoe  of  it:  the  citizen  excluded  ffcmi  that  j^vi- 
tmaag  lege  feels  as  if  he  had  no  ahare  in  the  dtjr.*  If 
SSoBtihii.    one  citizen  accuses  another  of  treason,  or  peculation, 

or  other  wrong  towards  the  public,  the  accusation 
shall  be  originated  at  first,  and  dedded  at  Isst,  before  the  general 
body  of  citizens.  Bat  after  having  been  originated  before  this 
general  assembly,  the  charge  must  be  submitted  to  an  inter- 
mediate stage  of  examination,  before  three  of  the  prindpal 
Boards  of  Magistrates;  who  shall  sift  the  allegations  of  Uie 
accuser,  as  well  as  the  defence  of  the  accused.  These  commia- 
doners  (we  must  presume)  will  make  a  report  on  the  case, 
which  report  will  be  brought  before  the  general  assembly; 
who  will  then  adjudicate  upon  it  finally,  and  condemn  or 
acquit  as  they  think  right^ 

This  proportion  deserves  notice.  Plato  prodaims  his  dia- 
Plato's  way  approbation  of  the  numerous  Dikasteries  in  Athens^ 
of  meetkig  wherein  the  Dikasts  sat,  heard,  and  voted — perhaps 
—intermi?    With  applause  or  murmurs,  but  with  no 


1  Plato,  Logg.  tL  pp.  787  A-D,  768  B.  Oreciaa  feeling  from  a  Tery  wSLwwm 

Compare  ziL  p.  96S.  witness. 

«Plato,Le«g.Ti.p.7e7B.  «  Plato.  I^gg.  tt  p.  768  A-    r^rW 

spiato,  Lagg.  yL  p.  768  B.    h  yAp  6ui,                     ^               ,         ^, 

ijcoiM*nrrof   Aw   i$owlaif  ro^  wp9uci-  Here  the  word  (MLtfwyec  is  QSed  IB  a 

^fty,  i^lrmi,  r^  wmpdvw  rSft  w6\gmf  much  more  extended  sense  than  QsoaL 

ov  it4Tox<»t  ttMt.    This  is  a  remark-  so  as  to  indade  the  whole  process  oc 

ahle   indication  aboat  the   tone  oi  jodidal  enquiry. 
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qaestions  of  their  own — ^leaving  the  whole  speech  to  diate  in. 
the  parties  and  their  witnesses.     To  decide  justly  SBTOrt^ibya 
(he  says),  the  judicial  authority  must  not  remain  special 
silent,  but  must  speak  more  than  the  parties,  and  doner, 
must  undertake  the  substantial  conduct  of  the  in- 
quiry.     No   numerous   assembly — nor   even    any  few,  unless 
they  be  intelligent — are  competent  to  such  a  duty:  nor  even 
an   intelligent   few,  without   much    time  and  patience.^      To 
secure  such  an  inquiry  on  these  public  causes — as  fsu*  as  is 
possible  consistent  with  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  final  de- 
cision to  the  general  assembly — is  the  object  of  Plato's  last- 
mentioned  proposition.    It  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  pro- 
positions in  his  whole  scheme. 


Plato  has  now  constituted  the  magistrates  and  the  judicial 
machinery.     It  is  time  to  specify  the  laws  which 

What  Iaws 

they  are  to  obey  and  to  enforce.'  themagfa 

Plato  considers  the  Nomophylakes  (together  with  tratesareto 
another  board  called  the  Nocturnal  Council,  to  be  Many  de- 
hereafter  described)  as   the   permanent  representa-  ^^"J? 
tives  of  himself:  destined  to  ensure  that  the  grand  ^t^Jfj™^ 
ethical  purpose  of  the  lawgiver  shall  be  constantly 
kept  in  view,  and  to  supply  what  may  have  been  left  wanting 
in  the  original  programme.'    Especially  at  the  first  beginning, 
provision  will  be  found  wanting  in  many  details,  which  the 
Nomophylakes  will  take  care  to  supply.      In  respect  to  the 
choric  festivalB,  which  are  of  so  much  importance  for  the  train- 
ing and  intercourse  of  young  men  and  maidens,  the  lawgiver 
must  trust  to  the  Choric  Superintendents  and  the  Nomophylakes 
for  regulating,  by  their   experience,  much  which  he    cannot 
foresee.    But  an  experience  of  ten  years  will  enable  them  to 
make  all  the  modifications  and  additions  required  ;  and  after 
that  period  they  shall  fix   and    consecrate   in  perpetuity  the 
ceremonies  as  they  then  stand,  forbidding  all  farther  change. 
Neither  in  that  nor  in  any  other  arrangement  shall  any  sub- 


1  Plato,  Legg.  yi.  p.  766  B.  3  puto,  Legg.  rl  p.  768  E. 

s  Plato.  Legg.  rl  p.  770  C-E. 
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•eqnent  change  be  allowed,  except  <m  tiie  nnaninunu  leqvU- 
tion  of  all  the  magistrates,  all  tiie  people,  and  all  the  oradei 
of  the  Qods.* 

The  choric  festivals,  in  which  the  jonths  and  maidens  will 
take  part,  both  of  them  naked  as  fiv  as  a  aobsr 
j|^J||j2|Ng^  modesty  will  allow,  present  occasions  for  mutual 
IraslMukdsto  acquaintance  between  them,  which  serves  as  foiuida- 
^^^^j^  tion  for  marriage.'  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  m 
dow^i—  young  man  is  permitted  to  many ;  and  before  the 
mSSm  age  of  thirty-five  he  is  required  to  marry,  under 
lJ^|3£^  penalty  of  fine  and  disgrace,  if  he  does  not*  Plato 
introduces  here  a  discourse,  in  the  form  of  a  pro- 
logue to  his  marriage  law,  wherein  he  impresses  on  young  msa 
the  general  principles  according  to  which  they  ought  to  chooee 
their  wives.  The  received  sentiment,  which  diaposee  a  lich 
youth  to  choose  his  wife  from  a  rich  feunily,  is  (in  Plato's  view) 
altogether  wrong.  Rich  husbands  ought  to  assort  themselvea 
with  poor  wives ;  and  in  general  the  characters  of  husband  and 
wife  ought  to  be  opposite  rather  than  similar,  in  order  that 
the  ofifspring  may  not  inherit  the  defects  of  either.*  The 
religious  ceremonies  antecedent  to  marriage  are  to  be  r^^ulated 
by  the  Ex^Stse.  A  costly  marriage  feast — and,  above  all, 
drunkenness  at  that  feast — are  emphatically  forbidden.  Any 
offspring  begotten  when  the  parent  is  in  this  disorderly  and 
insane  condition,*  will  probably  be  vitiated  from  the  beginning. 
Out  of  the  two  residences  which  every  citizen's  lot  will  comprise, 
one  must  be  allotted  to  the  son  when  the  son  marries.* 

Plato  now  enters  upon  his  laws  respecting  property ;  and 
Laws  about  first  of  all  upon  the  most  critical  variety  of  property; 
SikTeZto  be  *^*^  ^  human  beings,  or  slavery.  This  he  dedaiea 
wsDfed,  to  be  a  subject  full  of  difficulty.  There  is  much  dif- 
tnatedwith  ference  of  opinion  on  the  subject    Some  speak  of 


1  Plato,  Logg.  tL  p.  772  C-D. 

s  PlAto,  Legg'  vL  p.  772  A.    yvimvt 

hcmrrmvt  Ac 

s  Plato,  Legg.  tL  pp.  772  E.  774  A. 

«  Plato,  Leffg.  tL  p.  778  C-D. 

Compare  the  Polltikus,  pp.  810-311. 
where  the  neoeeaity  ia  iiuisted  on  ox 
oonpling  in  marriage  two  peraona  of 
oppoaite  diapoaitiona-^r6  ivspctov  49of 


with  th  K6o'fuor  Mof.  There  ia  a 
natural  inclination  (Plato  aays)  for  tho 
ii^toi  to  intermarry  with  Mch  other, 
and  for  the  xd^/uoi  to  do  the  like :  but 
the  lawgiver  moat  contend  againat  thia. 
If  thia  be  permitted,  each  of  the  breeds 
will  degenerate  through  exceaa  of  its 
ownpecoliarity. 

•  Phhto,  Legg.  li.  p.  775. 

•  Plato,  Legg.  tL  p.  776  A. 
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Blayes  as  deserving   trust   and  good  treatment,  in  craeKyor 
proof   of   which    various    anecdotes    of    exemplary  J^foicncf- 

^ji«  1.  .-11  '  ^    The  master 

fidelity  on  their  part  are  cited:  others  again  regard  must  not 
them  as  incorrigibly  debased,  fit  for  nothing  better  SSthlSem 
than  the  whip  and  spur,  like  cattle.  Then  more- 
over the  modified  form  of  slavery,  such  as  that  of  the  Helots 
in  Laconia,  and  the  Penestad  in  Thessaly,  has  been  found  full 
of  danger  and  embarrassment,  though  the  Spartans  themselves 
are  well  satisfied  with  it'  (It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Helots  and  PenestSB  were  not  slaves  bought  and  imported  from 
abroad,  as  the  slaves  in  Attica  were,  but  conquered  Hellenic 
communities  who  had  been  degraded  from  freedom  into  slavery, 
and  from  the  condition  of  index>endent  proprietorship  into 
that  of  tributary  tenants  or  serfs ;  but  with  the  right  to  re- 
main permanently  on  their  lands,  without  ever  being  sold  for 
exportation.)  This  form  of  slavery  (where  the  slaves  are  of 
the  same  race  and  language,  with  reciprocal  bonds  of  sympathy 
towards  each  other)  Plato  denounces  as  especially  dangerous. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  there  shall  be  among  the  slaves  as 
little  fellowship  of  language  and  feelings  as  possible ;  but  they 
must  be  well  fed :  moreover  everything  like  cruelty  and  in- 
solence in  dealing  with  them  must  be  avoided,  even  more 
carefully  than  in  dealing  with  freemen.  This  he  prescribes 
partly  for  the  protection  of  the  slave  himself,  but  still  more 
for  Uie  interest  of  the  master :  whose  intrinsic  virtue,  or  want 
of  virtue,  will  be  best  tested  by  his  behaviour  as  a  master. 
The  slaves  must  be  punished  judicially,  when  they  deserve  it. 
But  the  master  must  never  exhort  or  admonish  them,  as  he 
would  address  himself  to  a  freeman :  he  must  never  say  a  word 
to  them,  except  to  give  an  order:  above  all,  he  must  abstain 
from  all  banter  and  joking,  either  with  male  or  female  slaves.* 
Many  foolish  masters  indulge  in  such  behaviour,  which  em- 

iPIato,  Legff.  Ti.  p.  777.     He  al-  whereby  the  Bnittians   became  en- 

lodes  also  to  toe  enslavement  of  the  franchised :  bnt  we  can  make  oat  no- 

indlffenoos    popniation     called     the  thing  definite  from  Plato's  languai:a 
ICanandyni,  by  the  Grecian  colonists        >  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  p.  777  D-E.    koAa* 

of  Herakleia  on  the  southern  coast  of  ^civ  yt  u9^k  iv  6urn  iovXoin  mi,  koI  u.^ 

the  Euzine ;  and  to  the  disturbances  vovBtrovvrai  w«  tKtvBipovx  Bpvwnv^at, 

and   disorders    which    had    occurred  woulv.     Thv  6i  o'lKtrov  vp6v(ni<nv  xP^ 

through  movements  of  the  slaves  in  ax^ihv  ^iriro^iK   irao-ov  yCyyt<r0aif   ^^ 

Southern   Italy.     Probably  this   last  npovnal^ovras  fitiSofi^ jufieitiMt  ocicvrcuf, 

nubj  be  connected  with  that  rerolt  fv^r  otv  Briktlai^  i/oit  ip^tviv. 
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boldens  the  sUves  to  give  thenuelTes  airs,  and  renders  the 
task  of  governing  them  almost  impracticable.^ 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  city,  Plato  prescribes  that  ita 
Cfacalar  external  contour  shall  be  of  circular  form,  encircling 
tomfor  the  ^^  gummit  of  an  eminence,  with  the  agora  near  the 
]»lMiiiihe  centre.  The  temples  of  the  Gods  shall  be  planted 
SSS*^^  around  the  agora,  and  the  buildings  for  gymnasia  and 
^  schooling,  for  theatrical  representation,  for  magistm- 

tive,  administrative,  and  judicial  business,  near  at  hand.  Plato 
follows  the  example  of  Sparta  in  prohibiting  any  special  outer 
wall  for  the  fortification  of  the  city,  which  he  treats  as  an  indica* 
tion  of  weakness  and  timidity  :  nevertheless  he  suggests  that  the 
houses  constituting  the  city  may  be.  erected  on  such  a  plan,  and 
in  such  connection,  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  fortification.*  When 
once  the  city  is  erected,  the  Astynomi  or  iEdiles  are  to  be  chaiged 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  its  integrity  and  cleanliness. 

Plato  next  proceeds  to  regulate  the  mode  of  life  proper  for  all 
Mode  of  life  his  new-married  couples.  He  proclaims  broadly  that 
Knew!***^  large  interference  with  private  and  individual  life  is 
married  unavoidable  ;  and  that  no  great  public  reform  can  be 
Ilieyareto    accomplished  without  it*     He  points  out  that  this 


1  AristoUe  (Polit  tIL  p.  1S90.  a.  S7 ; 
QBconom.  L  jp.  1S44,  b.  18)  agrees  with 
Plato  as  to  the  danger  of  baring  slaves 
.  who  speak  the  same  language  and  are 
of  the  same  tribes,  with  common  line- 
age and  sympathies.  He  disapproves  of 
anything  which  tends  to  impart  spirit 
and  independence  to  the  slaTe's  cha- 
racter; and  he  takes  occasion  from 
hence  to  dedace  some  objections  against 
Tarions  arrangements  of  the  Platonic 
Bepnblic  (PoUtia  iL  p.  1264,  a.  35). 
These  are  precaationa— «-pb«  rh  nm6kv 
ptunpiOitv.  But  Aristotle  dissents 
from  Flato  on  another  point— where 
Plato  enjoins  that  the  master  shall  not 
exhort  or  admonish  his  slave,  but  shall 
address  to  him  no  word  except  the 
word  of  command  (Aristot  Politic.  L 
p.  1260,  b.  61  AristoUe  says  that 
there  is  a  certain  special  and  inferior 
kind  of  ap€T^  which  the  slave  can  pos- 
sess and  ought  to  possess ;  that  this 
ought  to  be  communicated  to  him  by 
the  admonition  and  exhortation  of  the 
master ;  and  that  the  master  ought  to 
admonish  his  slaves  even  more  than  he 
admonishes  his  children.    Hie  dava 


requires  a  certain  iiBiM^v  ipf^^t  ao 
that  he  may  not  be  hindered  from  bis 
duty  by  ojcoXao-ia  or  S^iXU:  but  it  Is 
an  oMrl^  Mucp« :  the  courage  required 
for  the  slave  is  vvifprruni,  tnat  for  the 
master  «/>x*'^  (ih.  p  1260,  a.  22-36> 
This  measure  of  virtue  uie  master 
must  impart  to  the  slave  by  exhorta- 
tion, over  and  above  the  orders  which 
he  gives  as  to  the  performance  of 
work.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
In  Aristotle's  time  there  were  various 
persons  who  denied  that  there  was  any 
«prri|  belon^ng  to  a  slave — nAi,  r4c 

^oyaioK^f  ecu  6iaKO¥utiif  (p.  1250,  D.  28). 

Upon  this  last  theory  u  founded  the 
iqjunction  of  Plato  which  Aristotle 
here  controverts. 

What  Aristotle  sa]rs  about  slaves  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
his  (Economica.  is  superior  to  what  he 
says  in  the  Politica,  and  superior  to 
anything  which  we  read  in  the  Platonic 
Treatise  De  Legibus. 

>  Plato,  Legg.  vi  pp.  778-779. 

s  PUto,  Legg.  vi.  p.  780  A,  viL  p.  790 
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principle  was  nowhere   sufficiently  admitted  :   not  JjJ?**** 
even  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  carried  farther  than  about  good 
anywhere  else.      Even   the    Spartans  and    Kretans  Krt^dty. 
adopted  the  public  mess-table  only  for  males,  and  not 
for  females.^     In  Plato's  view,  it  is  essential  for  both.    He  would 
greatly  prefer  (as  announced  already  in  his  Republic)  that  it 
should  be  one  and  the  same  for  both — males  and  females  taking 
their  meals  together. 

The  newly-married  couples  are  enjoined  to  bestow  their  best 
attention  upon  the  production  of  handsome  and  well-  Board  of 
constituted  children :  this  being  their  primary  duty  tendiM 
to  the  city  for  ten  years  after  their  marriage.    Their  matrons, 
conduct  will  be  watched  by  a  Board  of  Matrons,  chosen  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Nomophylakes,  and  assembling  every  day  in  the 
temple  of  Eileithuia.    In  case  of  any  dispute,  or  unfaithful  or 
unseemly  conduct,  these  Matrons  will  visit  them  to  admonish  or 
threaten,  if  they  see  reason.     Should  such  interference  fail  of 
effect,  the  Matrons  will  apprise  the  Nomophylakes,  who  will  on 
their  parts  admonish  and  censure,  and  will  at  last  denounce  the 
delinquents,  if  still  refractory,  to  the  public  authority.     The 
delinquents  will  then  be  disgraced,  and  debarred  from  the  public 
ceremonies,  unless  they  can  clear  themselves  by  indicting  and 
convicting  their  accusers  before  the  public  tribunal.' 

The  age  of  marriage  is  fixed  at  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  for 
males,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  for  females.    The  first 
ten  years  after  marriage  are  considered  as  appropriated  i^uult- 
to  tie  production  of  children  for  the  cityy  and  are  jJ^jj^j^JJt 
subject  to  the  strict  supervision  above  mentioned.    If  ten  yean 
any  couple  have  no  offspring  for  ten  years,  the  mar-  are  under* 
riage  shall  be  dissolved  by  authority.    After  ten  years  *J^"® V 
the  supervision  is  suspended,  and  the  couple  are  left  for  the  dty 
to  themselves.     If  either  of  them  shall  commit  an  ^ons  during 
infidelity  with  another  person  still  under  the  decen-  ^^^  **o 
nial  restriction,  the  party  so  offending  is  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  as  if  he  were  still  himself  also  under  it.*    But  if 
the  person  with  whom  infidelity  is  committed  be  not  under  that 
restriction,  no  penalty  will  be  incurred  beyond  a  certain  general 

1  Plato.  Legg.  tL  p.  781  A.  3  puto,  Legg.  tL  p.  784. 

s  Plato,  Legg.  ▼!.  pp.  781-785. 
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dkendit^  m  compned  with  otiMn  viioie  eoodiKt  it  »■■»  ^mn^ 
and  who  will  reoeiTe  gretter  honour.  Howe¥Cf^  Plalo  advim 
tiiat  nothing  diall  he  nid  in  the  law  wpecting  the  ooodnei  off 
mairied  oonplei  after  the  period  of  dwwnnial  leetrieticn  haa 
clapeed,  nnlen  there  he  aome  ^nve  aeandal  to  call  ittfiitiftn  to 
the  milject^ 

Plato  now  proceeds  to  treat  ahoot  the  childRBJiiithoin.  The 
Hbvin&ate  F™^P^  ®^  aepante  fiunilj  being  »AwniHmA  m  the 
Mtttobe  Treatise  De  L^1ni%  he  refrains  frmn  promolgatuig 
^^SiSi^  ^J  ymmpUuj  laws  on  this  sabfeelt  beeanae  it  la 
imposable  for  the  lawgiver  or  the  magiBlrate  to  enter 
into  each  priTate  house,  and  to  enforce  obedience  on 
anch  minnte  and  nnmeroos  details :  while  it  woold 
be  discreditable  for  him  to  command  what  he  ooold 
not  enfinee^  and  it  wonld  moreover  accustom  dtiMna 
to  disobej  the  law  with  impmiily.  StiU,  howerer,  Plato'  thinka 
it  nsefdl  to  ddiyer  some  general  sdvioe,  which  he  hapeB  that 
latheFB  and  mothers  will  spontaneonaly  follow.  He  begins  with 
the  infant  as  soon  as  bom,  and  even  before  birth.  Hie  mother 
during  pregnancy  is  admonished  to  take  regular  exercise ;  the 
in£uit  when  bom  must  be  carried  about  constantlj  in  the  noree^s 
arms.  The  invigorating  effects  of  such  gestation  are  illnstrated 
by  the  practice  of  Athenian  cock-fightere,  who  caose  the  codes 
while  under  training  to  be  carried  about  under  the  arms  of 
attendants  in  long  walks.'  Besides  that  the  nurses  (daves)  must 
be  strong  women,  there  must  also  be  more  than  one  to  each 
infiBLnt)  in  order  that  he  may  be  sufficiently  carried  about.  He 
must  be  kept  in  swaddling-clothes  for  the  first  two  years,  and 
must  not  be  aUowed  to  walk  until  he  is  three  years  of  sge.*  The 
perpetual  movement  and  dandling,  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse, 
produces  a  good  effect  not  only  on  the  health  and  bodily  force  of 
the  iufSetnt,  but  also  upon  his  emotions.*    The  in&nt  ought  to  be 


iPUto,    Logg.  tL   PL  785   A.     k«1    fimiur  rofrvr  vmn  ctar  «T»iX«i*r  iw* 

imovttavwTmv    M    pofa^miHrnL   rwirg    y^YWO|Ur^v  ort  lUXurrm,  SdL  wi/n^t  rmc* 

•  Plato,  Le«g.  TiL  pp.  788-790  A.  *T**"  i^^^^X  V^  f*  ^  K^  T^ 

»  Hato,  Legg.  TiL  p.  7».  iti  w\4owrax'  rSr  «•  •«  {yyvr«r«  rmJ- 

«  Plato,  Legg.  TiL  pp.  789  E,  790  A.  v^  vomit  Sti  ««pl  r4  M«ytr«  mUSiir 

iPlato,  Lagi.  vO.  p.  790  C-D.    U-  l|p4NMr«. 
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kept  (if  it  were  possible)  in  movement  as  constant  and  unceasing 
as  if  he  were  on  shipboard.  Nurses  know  this  by  experience, 
when  they  lull  to  sleep  an  insomnious  child,  not  by  holding  him 
still,  but  by  swinging  him  about  in  their  arms,  and  by  singing  a 
ditty.  So  likewise  the  insane  and  furious  emotions  inspired  by 
Dionysus  (also  by  Zeus,  by  the  mother  of  the  Qods,  &c)  are 
appeased  by  the  regulated  movement^  dance  and  music,  solemnly 
performed  at  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  Qod  who  excited  the 
emotions.  These  are  different  varieties  of  fear  and  perturbation  : 
they  are  morbid  internal  movements,  which  we  overpower  and 
heal  by  muscular  and  rhythmical  movements  impressed  from 
without,  with  appropriate  music  and  religious  solemnities.^ 

To  guard  the  child,  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  life, 
against  disturbing  fears,  or  at  least  to  teach  him  to  conquer  them 
when  they  may  spring  up,  is  to  lay  the  best  foundation  of  a 
fearless  character  for  the  future.'  By  extreme  indulgence  he 
would  be  rendered  wayward :  by  extreme  harshness  his  spirit 
would  be  broken.'  A  middle  course  ought  to  be  pursued, 
guarding  him  against  pains  as  far  as  may  be,  yet  at  the  same  time 
keeping  pleasures  out  of  his  reach,  especially  the  stronger 
pleasures  :  thus  shall  we  form  in  him  a  gentle  and  propitious  dis- 
position, such  as  that  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Gods.^ 

The  comparison  made  here  by  Plato  between  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  these  various  religious  ceremonies  upon  the  choric  and 
mind  of  the  votary,  and  that  produced  by  the  dandling  ^JUj^^tg. 
of  the  nurse  upon  the  perturbed  child  in  her  arms,  is  their  effect 
remarkable.    In  both,  the  evil  is  the  same — unfounded   fjg  strong^ 
and  irrational  fear — an  emotional  disturbance  within  :   «°>ot»on8, 
in  both,  the  remedy  is  the  same — regulated  muscular  movement 

1  Plftto,  Legg.  tU.  p^.  790  B— 791  A.  of  those   who  took   part  in  it,  see 

fctfuurciy   iori   irov  rovr*  au/^6T9pa  rot  Lobeck*  Aglaophamus,  p.  689. 
vo^,  Koi  iart  ttifiara  ii    t^iv  ^avXiyr         Compare    Euripid.    Hippolvt.    141, 

T^t  ^xn^  t^i'^     ^^*'  ^^'^  c^w^'V  Ttf  where  the  Choras  addresses  the  love- 

wfio<r^4n  f^^^  ToioiJrotf  wiBto-i  trtivitiv,  lick  Phiedra :  — 
it  TMi'  itu$9v  Koartl  iciviKrit  troov^tpo-  _«••-.«.       *       ' 

im^vfl  rn,  iiijl  ri^iTapiia,  x-Ac-  ^  '^^f^^  *'»****  *^'''*- 

w^t  ytvolUvri^  iKi<m»v  vr^T^crtt^.  AIbo  Eorip.  Medea,  1172  about  Ilai^ 

About  the  effect  of  the  motement,  bpya^. 
bustle,  noise,  and  solemn  exhibitions,        3  pjato,  Legg.  Til.  p.  791  C. 
Ac.,  of  a  Grecian  festiTal,  in  appeasing        3  Plato,  Legg.  tU.  p.  791  D. 
the  oTer-wrought  internal  excitement        «  Plato,  Legg.  tU.  p.  702  C-D. 
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•ad  ezatement  from  witihoiit:  mon  gentle  in  tibe  oeae  of  Am 
infent^  more  Tiolent  in  the  eeee  of  the  adult  Kmotion  ii  it 
complex  fact|  physical  tf  well  is  mental ;  and  the  physical  aspect 
and  basis  of  it(known  to  Aristotle^  as  well  as  to  Plato)  isheva 
brought  to  view.  To  speak  the  language  of  modem  sdoioe  (with 
which  their  views  here  harmonise,  in  qpite  of  their  imperfeofc 
acquaintance  with  human  anatomyX  if  the  enugiesof  the  nerrous 
system  are  overwrou^t  within,  they  may  be  diverted  into  a  new 
channel  by  bodily  movements  at  once  strenuous  and  measured, 
and  may  thus  be  discharged  in  a  way  tranquiUinng  to  the  emo- 
tions. This  is  Plato's  theory  about  the  healing  effects  of  the 
choric  and  orchSstic  reUglous  ceremonies  of  his  day.  The  God 
was  believed  first  to  produce  the  distressing  excitement  within — 
then  to  suggest  and  enjoin  (even  to  share  in)  the  ceremonial 
movements  for  the  purpoee  of  relieving  it  ^le  votary  ii  brought 
back  from  the  condition  of  comparative  madness  to  that  of  sober 
reason.*  Strong  emotion  of  any  kind  is,  in  Plato^  view,  a  state 
of  distemper.  The  observance  here  prescribed  respecting  wise 
regulation  of  the  emotions,  especially  in  young  children,  are 
considered  by  Plato  as  not  being  laws  in  the  proper  and  positive 
sense,  but  as  the  unwritten  customs,  habits,  rules,  discipline, 
&c.,  upon  which  all  positive  laws  repose  and  depend.  Though 
they  appear  to  go  into  excessive  and  petty  details,  yet  unless  they 
be  well  understood  and  efficaciously  realised,  the  laws  enacted 
will  fail  to  attain  their  purpose.' 

Pursuant  to  this  view  of  the  essential  dependence  of  leges  upon 
^,^^^2^^^^^^^  ^^  mores^  Plato  continues  his  directions  about  the  training 
bmaad  of  children.  From  the  age  of  three  to  six,  the  child 
^  must  be  supplied  with  amusements,  under  a  gentle 

but  sufficient  controuL  The  children  of  both  sexes  will  meet 
daily  at  the  various  temples  near  at  hand,  with  discreet  matrons 
to  preside  over  then^  and  will  find  amusement  for  each  other. 
At  six  years  of  age  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  separated,  and  will 
be  consigned  to  different  male  and  female  tutors.    The  boys  shall 

1  Aristot  De  AnimA,  L  1.  nuUain  majora  notlri  fwitem  oorporis 

'  Plato,  hifsg-  vii.  p.  791  B.    K«r>  esse  volQerunt,  que  non  tentiret  rell- 

•ifyimiTo  hrri  MovtvMr  i^i'  6ia$ivtm9  gionem.     Nam   caatat  ad    •«iMM^»si_ 

ifctf  c^poraf  Ix'**"-  saltatio  ad  mobUitatem  pertliiei  eor^ 

Senriua  obeerree  (Not  ad  VixKiL  poris." 

mltai^.  lueo  nllo  eet,  quod       •  M»to.  Ugi- tU.  p.  7W  CD. 
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learn  riding,  military  exercise,  and  the  use  of  the  various 
weapons  of  war.  The  girls  shall  learn  these  very  same  things 
also,  if  it  be  possible.  Plato  is  most  anxious  that  they  should 
learn,  but  he  fears  that  the  feelings  of  the  community  will  not 
tolerate  the  practice.^  All  the  teaching  will  be  conducted  under 
the  superintendence  of  teachers,  female  as  well  as  male :  com- 
petent individuals,  of  both  sexes,  being  appointed  to  the  functions 
of  command  without  distinction.'  The  children  will  be  taught 
to  use  their  left  hands  as  effectively  as  their  right*  Wrestling 
shall  be  taught  up  to  a  certain  pointy  to  improve  the  strength  and 
flexibility  of  the  limbs ;  but  elaborate  wrestling  and  pugilism  is 
disapproved.  Imitative  dancing,  choric  movements,  and  pro- 
cession, shall  also  be  taught^  but  always  in  arms,  to  familiarise  the 
youth  with  military  details.^ 

Plato  now  enters  upon  the  musical  and  literary   teaching 
proper  for  the  youthful  portion  of  his  community,  jm   t^^    a 
Poetry,  music,  and  dancing,  as  connected  with  the  literary 
service  and  propitiation  of  the  Gknls,  are  in  the  first  ^^_    **' 
instance  recreative  and  amusing ;  but  they  also  in-  ^^oetTy, 
Yolve  serious  consequences."    It  is  most  important  to  music, 
the  commimity  that  these  exercises  should  not  only  ^^^S[h  be 
be  well  arranged,  but  that  when  arranged  they  should  ^^  ^ 
be  fixed  by  authority,  so  as  to  prevent  all  innovations  and  never 
or  deviations  by  individual  taste.    Plato  here  repeats,  S«SiSrf~ 
with  emphasis,  his  commendation  of  the  Egyptian  ^^"^^'j 
practice  to  consecrate  all  the  songs,  dances,  and  festive  big  to 
ceremonies,  and   to  tolerate   no   others   whatever.'  P^®*"*- 
Change  is  in  itself  a  most  serious  evil,  and  change  in  one  depart- 
ment provokes  an  appetite  for  change  in  alL    Plato  forbids  all 
innovation,  even  in  matters  of  detail,  such  as  the  shape  of  vessels 
or  articles  of  furniture.'    He  allows  no  poet  to  circulate  any  ode 
except  such  as  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  declaration  of  the 
lawgiver  respecting  good  and  evlL    All  the  old  poems  must  be 
sifted  and  weeded.    All  new  hymns  and  prayers  to  the  Qods, 
even  before  they  are  shown  to  a  single  individual,  must  be 

1  Plato,  Legg.  tU.  p.  794  B-D.  *  Plato,  Legg.  rii  p.  796  C-D. 

*  Plato.  Legg.  TiL  p.  795  D.    opxoi^  *  Plato,  Legg.  vii.  p.  808  C-E. 

vai%  n  Mil  4fiX**vcrt.    Also  p.  806  E.  ^  Plato,  L^g.  Til  p.  799. 

s  Plato,  Legg.  TiL  pp.  794-796. 804  D.  f  Plato,  hogg,  vii.  p.  797. 
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enmined  by  CenMHM  abofa  fif^  j«ui  of  age,  in  oz^ 
be  seen  whether  the  poet  knows  what  he  ought  to  praise  or  blame, 
and  what  he  ought  to  pray  for.  In  general,  the  poets  do  not 
know  what  is  good  and  what  is  eviL  By  mistaken  prayers — 
especially  for  wealth,  which  the  lawgiver  diBcountenances  as 
prejudicial — they  may  bring  down  great  mischief  upon  the  dtyJ 
Diflferent  songs  must  be  composed  for  the  4wo  sexes :  songs  of  a 
bold  and  martial  character  for  males—of  a  sober  and  qniet 
diaraeter  for  females.'  But  the  poet  must  on  no  account  cnltiyate 
**the  sweet  Muse,"  or  make  it  his  direct  aim  to  produce  emotioiis 
delightful  to  the  audience.  The  sound  and  useful  music  will 
always  in  the  end  become  agreeable,  provided  the  pupils  hear  it 
from  their  earliest  childhood,  and  hear  nothing  else.*  Plato 
censures  the  tragic  representations  exhibited  in  the  Grecian  dtaea 
(at  Athens,  more  than  anywhere  else)  as  being  unseemly,  and 
even  impious,  because,  close  to  the  altar  where  sacrifice  waa 
offered  to  the  Gods,  choric  and  dramatic  performances  of  the 
most  touching  and  pathetic  character  were  exhibited.  The  poet 
who  gained  the  prize  was  he  who  touched  most -deeply  the 
tender  emotionB  of  the  audience,  and  caused  the  greatest  flow  of 
tears  among  them.  Now,  in  the  opinion  of  Plato,  the  exhibition 
of  so  much  human  misery,  and  the  communication  of  so  much 
sorrowful  sympathy,  was  most  unsuitable  to  the  festival  day,  and 
offensive  to  the  Gods.  It  was  tolerable  only  on  the  inauspicious 
days  of  the  year,  and  when  exhibited  by  hired  Earian  mourners 
such  as  those  who  wailed  loudly  at  funerals.  The  music  at  the 
festivals  ought  to  have  no  emotional  character,  except  that  of 
gentle,  kindly,  auspicious  cheerfulness.^ 

At  ten  years  old,  the  boys  and  girls  (who  have  hitherto  been 
Bon  and  exercised  in  recitation,  singing,  dancing,  &c)  are  to 
&n  letters  leam  their  letters,  or  reading  and  writing.    They  wiU 


1  PlAto,  Legg.  tU.  pp.  800  A,  801  B,  preeentatloiis   at  Athens.     Cknnpara 

SOS  B.  uorgias,  p.  601 :  Republic,  x.  p.  606 : 

«  Plato,  Lc«g-  Til.  p.  802  D-B.  ^  ^^^^  **>«  «=«*  ^^  **»  spectators, 

»  Plato,  Leg^.  Til.  p.  802  C.    leai  ii\,  ®^  i^ea  of  «v^ft£a  is  mora  negative 

vopari^ficinif  Ti|f  yXvicciac  Movoiff .  ^ju^,  positive;  it  is  often  shown  by 

« Plato,  Legg.  TiL  p.  800  B-E.    801  silenoe.     The  fivo^ij/aai  (Soph.  PhiL 

A :  m^iua,  jcoi  d)k  ical  rb  rik  ^^  ytfrot  lOX  or   fikaff^ruua,  as  Plato  calls  It, 

vMimioi'  hfu¥  ravrxi  wiimai  vnapy^rm.  ars  the  positive  act  or  ill-omened  manl' 

This  is  a  remarfcable  declaration  festation.    Plato,  Phndon,  p.  117:  iw 

of  Plato,  condemning  the  tngio  re-  «v^mft^  XP^  rtAcvrf  r. 
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continue  this  process  until  thirteen  years  old.    They  andthelyre, 
will  learn  the  use  of  the  lyre,  for  three  years.    The   thirteen 
same  period  and  duration  is  fixed  for  all  of  them,  not  Jf^ters*** 
depending  at  all  upon  the  judgment  or  preference  of  will  teach 
the  parents.^     It  is  sufiicient  if  they  learn  to  read  and   and  homl- 
write  tolerably,  without  aiming  to  do  it  either  quickly   j^^ij^^® 
or  very  well.    The  boys  will  be  marched  to  school  at  and  licenied 
daybreak  every  morning,  under  the  care  of  a  tutor,   from  the 
who  is  chosen  by  the  magistrate  for  the  purpose  of  P****** 
keeping  them  under  constant  supervision  and  discipline.'     The 
masters  for  teaching  will  be  special  persons  paid  for  the  duty, 
usually  foreigners.'     They  will  be  allowed  to  teach  nothing 
except  the  laws  and  homilies  of  the  lawgiver,  together  with  any 
selections  from  existing  poets  which  may  be  in  full  harmony  with 
these.^    Plato  here  proclaims  how  highly  he  is  himself  delighted 
with  his  own  string  of  homilies :  which  are  not  merely  exhorta- 
tions useful  to  be  heard,  but  also  have  the  charm  of  poetry,  and 
have  been  aided  by  inspirations  from  the  Gods.'    As  for  the  poets 
themselves,  whether  serious  or  comic,  whose  works  were  com- 
monly employed  in  teaching,  being  committed  wholly  or  partially 
to  memory — Plato  repudiates  them  as  embodying  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mischievous  doctrine  which  his  pupils  ought  never  to 
hear.    Much  reading,  or  much  learning,  he  discountenances  as 
dangerous  to  youths.' 

The  teaching  of  the  harp  and  of  music  (occupying  the  three 
years  from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  after  the  three  pre-  Theteach- 
ceding  years  of  teaching  letters)  will  not  be  suffered  ing  ia  to  be 
to  extend  to  any  elaborate  or  complicated  combina-  oonSnonto 
tions.  The  melody  will  be  simple :  the  measure  ^^  ****■• 
grave  and  dignified.  The  imitative  movement  or  dancing  will 
exhibit  only  the  gestures  and  demeanour  suitable  to  the  virtuous 


1  Plato,  Legg.  TiL  p.  810  A.  treats  this  as  said  in  Jest  (fatd4  dicit)L 

s  Plato,  Legg.  yU.  pp.  806  C,  800  B.  To   me  it  seems   sober  earnest,  and 

>  Plato,  Legg.  Til.  pp.  804  D,  813  E.  qnite  in  character  with  the  diaactic 

opiate,  Legg.  tH  p.  811  E.     Any  solemnity  of  the  whole  treatise.    Plato 

new  poet  who  wishes  to  exhibit  must  himself  would  have  been  astonished  (I 

tabnut  his  compositions  to  the  Censors,  think)  at  the  note  of  his  commentator. 

P.  817  C'D,  «  Plato,  Legg.  rii.  pp.  8ip-81L    it:V. 

B  Plato,  Legg.  TiL  p.  811  C-D.     ovk  ivy6v  ^q/mi  tlvat.  ^tpovaaif  roif  waicrX  r^v 

imv  Tivit  ciriiTKOuic  0cMy    .    .    .    itAXa  wokvikoBLoM  (811  BX     Compare  p.  819 

ifff^roi.    Stallbaum  in  his  note  (p.  837)  A. 
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man  in  tlie  various  sitnations  of  life,  whether  warlike  or  pacific  •^ 
the  sabject-matter  of  the  songs  or  hvmns  will  be  regulated  (as 
above  described)  by  censorial  authority.  The  practice  will  be 
consecrated  and  unchangeable,  under  the  supervision  of  a  magi- 
strate for  education.' 

All  this  teaching  is  imparted  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  :  to 
boys,  by  male  teachers — to  girls,  by  female  teachers,  both  of  them 
paid.  The  training  in  gymnastic  and  military  exercises  and  in 
arms,  ia  also  common  to  girls  and  boys.*  Plato  deems  it  dis- 
graceful that  the  females  shall  be  brought  up  timorous  and 
helpless — imable  to  aid  in  defending  the  city  when  it  is  men- 
aced, and  even  unmanning  the  male  citizens  by  demonstrations 
of  terror.* 

We  next  come  to  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  Plato 
Badiments  ^^^^'^^  ^&^  ^^  ^^  citizens  shall  leam  the  rudiments 
ol  •xith-  of  these  sciences — not  for  the  reason  urged  by  most 
geometry  to  persons,  because  of  the  necessities  of  practical  life 
Be  taught  (which  reason  he  discards  as  extravagantly  silly, 
though  his  master  Sokrates  was  among  those  who  urged  it)-— 
but  because  these  are  endowments  belonging  to  the  divine 
nature,  and  because  without  them  no  man  can  become  a  God, 
Dsemon,  or  Hero,  capable  of  watching  over  mankind.*^  In 
Egypt  elementary  arithmetic  and  geometry  were  extensively 
taught  to  boys — but  very  little  in  Greece  :  •  though  he  intimates 
that  both  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Phenician  towns,  they  were 


1  Plato,  Lege.  viL  p.  812  C-D.  StiU 
Plato  allows  ^he  exhibition,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  low,  comic,  ludi- 
crous dances ;  vet  not  by  any  freemen 
or  citizens,  but  by  slates  and  hired 
persons  of  mean  character.  Ue  even 
considers  it  necessary  that  the  citizens 
should  see  such  low  exhibitions  occa- 
sionally, in  order  to  appreciate  by  con- 
toast  the  excellence  of  their  own  di^nii- 
fled  exhibitions.  Of  two  opposites  you 
cannot  know  ^e  one  unless  you  also 
learn  to  know  the  other-^vru  yi^  y«- 

rU»i^  ri  iyayria  n-aBtlv  iiiv  ov  JwaixSK,  «i 
lidKXti  rt9  ^p6viftJ0t  *at<r$ax,  woicik  ii 
ovK  ay  ivvarhy  a^i^^cpa,  Ac  (p.  816  E). 

s  Plato,  Legg.  viL  p.  818  A. 

S  PUto.  L^.  tU.  pp.  813  C-E,  814- 
815.  iroktfitKfi  opxtcri^—tipiivuni  or 
airdAfl/ftoc  opxyicm. 


« Plato,  Legg.  riLjp.  814  B.  See 
iBschylus,  Sept.  adv.  Thebas,  172-220. 

B  Plato,  Legg.  Tii.  p.  818  B-C.    o&rov 

wdvTutK     ritv    XoyMK     tinfdiarraT^t     ken 

lujcptf.  In  interpreting  this  curious 
passage  we  must  remenooer  that  re^. 
larit^.  symmetry,  exact  numerioU  pro- 
portion, Ac,  are  the  primary  characte> 
ristics  of  the  divine  agents  in  Plato's 
▼iew :  of  Uranus  and  the  Stars,  as  the 
first  of  them,  compare  JSschyL  Pro- 
meth.  460. 

<  Plato,  Legg.  Tii.  |>p.  818  E,  819  B- 
D.  jjaxvv&iiv  .  .  .  ifirip  iirdtmtv  tmk 
'EkXnvtov.  Compare  Legg.  ▼.  p.  747  C, 
and  Republic,  it.  p.  436  A. 

Respecting  the  distinction  between 
0cot,  Sat/xovcf,  nptitfs,  see  Nagelsbach, 
Nach-Homerisclie  Theologie,  pp.  lOi- 
115. 
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turned  only  to  porpoees  of  traffic,  and  were  joined  with,  sordid 
dispositions  which  a  good  lawgiver  ought  to  correct  by  other 
provisions.  In  the  Platonic  city,  both  arithmetic  and  geometry 
will  be  taught,  so  feir  as  to  guard  the  youth  against  absurd 
blunders  about  measurement,  and  against  confusion  of  incom- 
mensurable lines  and  spaces  with  commensurable.  Such  blunders 
are  now  often  made  by  Greeks.^  By  a  good  method,  the  teaching 
of  these  sciences  may  be  made  attractive  and  interesting  ;  so  that 
no  force  will  be  required  to  compel  youth  to  learn. 


1  Plato,  Legg.  TiL  pp.  819  E,  820  A-C. 
S  Plato.  Legg.  TiL  p.^  820  D.    iirrdi 

I  tntnscnbe  here  the  cnriooB  passage 
which  ire  read  a  little  before. 

Flat  Legg.  tIL  p.  810  A-C.  Toirdik 
TOtrvr  Sicaora  xp)  ^^<u  itajSavntv  ittv 
rovf  iktvOdpavs,  otra  mat  wifLwokvt 
iv  Aiyvary  waltt»¥  ox^of  &/&« 
ypi.fLnaai  fLavBdpti.     Ilpwror  /&ir 

Jap     ntoi    Xoytd'ftovt     aTvx*'*<*f    wtuaiv 
^tvpftmiva   fto^^ara,   lura    waiSiat  rt 


KOI 


rk¥t»¥  JiaifOfial  icai  irr9^a.vt»v 
wXtiomv  ofia  xai  cXdrroo'ii',  opuorrtfr- 
Twr  opiBfjuSiv  rt»y  avraai'  .  .  .  icai  Slj  icaX 
wal^ovrt^f  ^loAat  ofia  xpvcrov  icoi  X^' 
Kov  Kai  apyyoov  xai  roiovrwi'  rivStP 
i\kmv  Ktpayyvvrtt,  oi  ti  koI  oXof  irwf 
5iaAt56i^cf ,  Sircp  cTiroi'.  cU  v  a  1 6  i  d  r 
irap/A^  r  TO  FT  c{  rit  rStr  aray- 
KaCt»¥  apiO fL&v  XP^<^<*<t  ^ ^*' 
kovo'i  rove  fLavBivovrat  ctf 
rt  r&f  rS*v  vrparowtSttv  rd^ci;  KOi  ayf 
ydbc  Kol  arpartias  xai  clt  oiicovofilat  aS  * 
ical  WLrrwf  yp^<^^fL*''''^POvf  avrovf 
avroif  Ktti  iypiiyop6ra.t  fiakkor 
rov9  ^I'tfpwvov;   ampyd^oi^at. 

The  information  here  giren  ii  rain- 
able  respecting  the  extensire  teaching 
of  elementary  arithmetic  as  weU  as  oi 
letters  among  Egyptian  boys,  far  more 
eztmsire  than  amonff  Hellenic  boys. 
The  priests  especially,  in  Egypt  a 
numerous  order,  taoght  these  matters 
to  their  own  sons  (Diodor.  L  81).  pro- 
bably to  other  boys  also.  The  inior- 
m^on  is  raluable  too  in  another  point 
of  riew,  as  respects  the  tntihod  of 
teaching  arithmetic  to  bors ;  not  by 
abstract  numbers,  nor  by  sunple  effort 
of  memonr  in  the  repetition  oi  a  multi- 
plication-table, but  by  concrete  ex- 
amples and  illustmtions  exhibited  to 
sense  in  familiar  objects.  The  im- 
portance of  this  concrete  method,  both 
m  facilitating  comprehension  and  in 
interesting  we  youthful  learner,  are 

4—23 


strongly  insisted  on  by  Plato,  as  they 
hare  been  also  by  some  of  the  ablest 
modern  teachers  of  elementary  arith- 
metic: see  Professor  Leslie's  Philo- 
sophy of  Arithmetic,  and  Mr.  Horace 
Grant's  Arithmetic  for  Young  Children 
and  Second  Stage  of  ArithmeUc.  The 
following  passage  from  a  work  of  Sir 
John  Uerschel  (Beriew  of  Whewell's 
History  of  Laductire  Sdenoes,  in  Uie 
Quarterly  Beriew,  June,  1841)  bears  a 
striking  and  curious  analogy  to  the 
sentences  abore  transcribed  m>m  Plato: 
— "Number  we  cannot  help  regaling 
as  an  absbuction,  and  consequently  its 
general  properties  or  its  axioms  to  be 
of  necessity  inductirely  concluded  from 
the  consideration  of  particular  cases. 
And  surely  this  is  the  way  in  which 
children  do  acauire  their  knowledge 
of  number,  and  m  which  they  learn  its 
axioms.  The  apples  and  the  marbles 
are  put  in  requisition  (jviiktitv  iiattouaX 
Kol  art^avuVf  Plato\  and  through  the 
multitude  of  gingerbread  nuts  their 
ideas  acquire  deamess,  precision,  and 
generality." 

I  borrow  the  abore  references  from 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  System  of  Lone, 
Book  ii.  ch.  ri.  p.  8S6,  ed.  L  They 
are  annexed  as  a  note  to  the  raluable 
chapters  of  his  work  on  Demonstration 
and  Necessary  Truths,  in  which  he 
shows  that  we  truth  so-called,  both 
in  Geometry  and  Arithmetic,  rest  upon 
inductire  eridence. 

"The  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Science  of  Number  all  rest  upon  the 
eridence  of  sense  :  they  are  prored  by 
showing  to  our  eyes  and  to  our  fingers 
that  any  giren  number  of  objects,  ten 
balls  for  example,  may  br  separation 
and  re-arrangement  exhibit  to  our 
senses  all  the  different  sets  of  numbers, 
the  sum  of  which  is  equal  to  ten.  All 
the  improred  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic  to  children  proceed  upon  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact.    All  who  wish 
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ABtronomy  must  also  be  taught  up  to  a  certain  points  in  order 
that  the  youth  may  imbibe  correct  belief  respecting 
i^TbT^  those  great  Divinities— HMios,  SelenS,  and  the  Planets 
JjttgJ^Mn  — or  may  at  any  rate  be  protected  from  the  danger  of 
the  dtizens  unconsciously  advancing  false  affirmations  about  them, 
SSJit^'ubel.  discreditable  to  their  dignity.  The  general  public 
lo^faiBe-  consider  it  impious  to  study  the  Eosmos  and  the 
■pectinffthe  celestial  bodies,  with  a  view  to  detect  the  causes  of 
bodi<^  what  occurs :  ^  while  at  the  same  time  they  assert 

that  the  movements  of  Helios  and  Sel^e  are  irre- 
gular, and  they  call  the  planets  Wanderers.  Regular  action  is 
(in.  Plato's  view)  the  characteristic  mark  of  what  is  good  and 
perfect :  irregularity  is  the  foremost  of  all  defects,  and  cannot 
without  blasphemy  be  imputed  to  any  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
Moreover,  many  persons  also  assert  untruly,  that  among  the 
celestial  bodies  the  one  which  is  really  the  slowest  mover,  moves 
the  fastest — and  that  the  one  which  is  really  the  fastest  mover, 
moves  the  slowest.  How  foolish  would  it  appear  (continues 
Plato)  if  they  made  the  like  mistake  about  the  Olympic  runners, 
and  if  they  selected  the  defeated  competitor,  instead  of  the 
victor,  to  be  crowned  and  celebrated  in  panegyrical  odes  !  How 
offensive  is  such  falsehood,  when  applied  to  the  great  Gods  in 
the  heavens  !  Each  of  them  has  in  reality  one  uniform  circular 
movement,  though  they  appear  to  have  many  and  variable 
movements.  Our  youth  must  be  taught  enough  of  astronomy 
to  guard  against  such  heresies.  The  study  of  astronomy 
up  to  this  point,  far  from  being  impious,  is  indispensable 
as  a  safeguard  against  impiety.'     Plato  intimates  that  these 


to  carry  the  child's  miiid  along  with 
them  in  learning  arithmetic— all  irho 
(as  Dr.  Biber  in  Eis  remarkable  Letters 
on  Education  expresses  it)  wish  to 
teach  numbers  and  not  mere  ciphers— 
now  teach  it  through  the  evidenoe  of 
the  senses,  in  the  manner  we  have 
described*^  (p.  8S6). 

1  Plato.  I^.  viL  p.  821  A.  We 
must  obsenre  that  the  Athenian  (who 
here  represents  Plato  himseli)  does  not 
give  this  repugnance  to  astronomical 
study  as  his  own  feeling,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  pr^udice  from  which  he 
dissents.  There  is  no  ground,  there* 
fore,  so  ftur  as  this  passage  is  concerned. 


for  the  charge  of  contradiction  ad> 
▼anced  by  Velleius  against  Plato  in 
Cicero  De  Nat  Deor.  L  12,  sa 

s  Plat  Legg.  Tii.  pp.  821  B-^  C. 

'EAAiji'fff  varrti  tuiyaXmv  $tmnf,  'HAtov 
n  JSitia^Kax  TUk^nf^  {B91  B)  .  .  .  vtpt 
BtSav  TWK  fcar*  ovpattov  rove  ye  i}^Wpovf 
iroXcraf  re  xai  rovv  viov^  ih  fUxfi*.  too^v- 
Tov  luoBtlv  vtpii  anSMT^iV  rotrrwi',  fuxpt 
rov  u^  PKatrAntuiv  ircpi  carrd.  cvA»Mciy 
oc  a«i  9vQvra.%  re  icat  iv  rvxatf  ruxoft/i- 
yovcev(rc/3«»f(82lC-D).  The  five  Planets 
were  distinguished  and  named,  and 
their  periods  to  a  certain  extent  under- 
stood, by  Plato;  but  by  many  per- 
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astronomical  truths  were  of  recent  aoqnisition,  even  to  him- 
self.i 

In  r^ard  to  hunting,  Plato  thinks  that  it  is  a  subject  on  which 
positive  laws  are  unsuitable  or  insufficient,  and  he  Hanting-^ 
therefore  gives  certain  general  directions  which  par-  JSttid'or^ 
take  of  the  nature  both  of  advice  and  of  law.    The  advised, 
good  citizen  (he  says)  is  one  who  not  only  obeys  the  positive 


■ons  in  his  day  the  word  Pluiet  was 
onderatood  more  generally  as  com- 
prehending all  the  celestial  bodies, 
•on  and  moon  among  them— ^except 
fixed  stars)^  therefore  comets  also— rcL 
uh  ir  TJ  «VT«  wtpi4fop^  orra,  Xenoph. 
Memor.  {▼.  7,  6,  where  an  opinion  is 
ascribed  to  Sokrates  quite  opposed  to 
that  which  Plato  here  expresses.  See 
Schaabach.Qeschichte  der  Astronomie, 
pp.  212-477. 

1- Plato.  Legg.  TiL  pp.  819  D,  821  B. 

This  portion  of  the  Leses  is  obscure, 
and  would  be  hardly >  intelligible  if  it 
were  not  illustrated  bv  a  passage  in 
the  TinuBUS  (p.  88X  Eten  with  such 
help  it  is  difficult,  and  has  been  under- 
stood differently  by  different  inter- 
preters. Proklus  (in  Tinueum,  pp. 
862-263)  and  Martin  (Etudes  sur  le 
Tlm^,  iL  note  86,  p.  84)  interpret  it 
as  alluding  to  the  spiral  line  (cAtxa) 
described  oy  each  planet  (Sun  and 
Moon  are  each  counted  as  planets) 
round  Uie  Earth,  arising  from  the 
combination  of  the  force  of  Uie  retoly- 
ing  sidereal  sphere  or  Aplante,  carry- 
ing all  the  planets  round  along  with  it 
from  East  to  West,  with  the  counter- 
movement  (contrary,  but  obliquely 
contrary)  inherent  in  each  planet. 
The  spmJ  movement  of  each  planet, 
resultmg  from  combination  of^  these 
two  disunct  forces,  is  a  regular  moye- 
ment  goyemed  by  law ;  though  to  an 
observer  who  does  not  understand  the 
law,  the  movements  appear  irregular. 
Compare  Derkyllides  ap.  Theon  Smym. 
c.  41.  f.  27.  p.  SSO,  ed.  Martin. 

The  point  here  discussed  forms  one 
of  the  items  of  controversy  between 
Gmppe  and  Boeckh,  in  the  recent  dis- 
ciunon  about  Plato's  astronomical 
views.  Oruppe^  Die  Kosmischen 
Systeme  der  Griechen,  pp.  167-168: 
Boeekh,  Untersuchungen  Uber  das 
Kosmische  System  oes  Platon,  pp. 
46-67. 

Gruppe  has  an  ingenious  argument 
to  show  that  the  novelty  (wafiZo^op) 
which  Plato  had  in  his  mind,  but  was 


afraid  to  declare  openly  because  of 
existing  prejudices,  was  the  helio- 
centric or  Copemican  system,  which 
ha  believes  to  have  been  Plato's  dis- 
covery. Boeckh  refutes  Gruppe's 
reasoning ;  and  refutes  it,  in  my  judg- 
ment, completely.  He  sustains  the 
interpretation  given  by  Proklus  and 

Boeckh  also  illustrates  (pp.  86-S8- 
4&^X  ^  &  manner  more  satisfactory 
than  Gruppe,  the  dicta  of  Plato  about 
the  comparative  velocity  of  the  Planets 
(Sun  ana  Moon  counted  among  themi 

Tlato  declares  the  Moon  to  be  the 

auickrat  mover  amonf  the  planets,  and 
atum  to  be  Uie  uowest.  On  the 
contrary  Demokritus  pronounced  the 
Moon  to  be  the  slowest  mover  of  all ; 
slower  than  Uie  Sun,  because  the  Sun 
was  farther  from  the  Earth  and  nearer 
to  the  outermost  or  sidereal  sphere. 
It  was  the  rotation  of  this  last-men- 
tioned sphere  (according  to  Demo- 
iTitos)  which  carried  round  alone  with 
it  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  au  the 
planets:  the  bodies  near  to  it  were 
more  forcibly  acted  upon  by  its  rota- 
tion, and  carried  round  more  rapidly, 
than  the  bodies  distant  from  it— hence 
the  Moon  was  the  least  rapid  mover  of 
all  (Lucretius,  v.  616-635.  See  Sir 
George  Lewis's  Historical  Surver  of 
the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  ch.  iL 
pp.  139-140). 

It  appears  to  me  probable  that  Plato, 
in  the  severe  remarxs  which  he  makes 
on  persons  who  falsely  affirmed  tiie 

auickest  mover  in  the  heavens  to  be 
he  slowest,  had  in  view  these  doctrines 
of  Demokritus.  Plato  never  once  men- 
tions Demokritus  by  name  (See  Mul- 
lach.  Fragment.  Demokrit  p.  26); 
but  he  is  very  sparing  in  mentioning 
by  name  any  contemporaries.  It  Ulus- 
trates  the  difference  between  the  man- 
ner of  Aristotie  and  Plato,  that  Ari- 
stotie  frequently  names  Demokritus— 
seventy-eight  times  according  to  Mul- 
lach  (p.  107)— even  in  the  works  which 
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laws  prescribed  by  the  lawgiver,  bat  who  also  conforms  Ida 
conduct  to  the  general  cast  of  the  lawgiver's  opinions  :  practisiiig 
what  is  commended  therein,  abstaining  firom  what  is  blamed.^ 
Plato  commends  one  mode  of  hunting — ^ihe  chase  after  quadru- 
peds :  yet  only  with  horses,  dogs,  javelins,  &c,  wherein  both 
courage  and  bodily  strength  are  improved — but  not  with  nets 
or  snares,  where  no  such  result  is  produced.  He  blames  other 
modes — such  as  fishing  and  bird-snaring  (especially  by  night). 
He  blames  still  more  emphatically  theft  and  piracy,  which  he 
regards  also  as  various  modes  of  hunting.* 

What  principally  deserves  notice  here  is,  the  large  general 
idea  which  Plato  conceives  to  himself  imder  the  term 
iml  sense  Hunting,  and  the  nxmiber  of  diverse  particulars  com- 
Svesto Um  pi^ended  therein.  1.  Hunting  of  quadrupeds  ; 
word  hont-  either  with  dogs  and  javelins  openly,  or  with  snares, 
by  stratagem.  2.  Hunting  of  birds,  in  the  air.  3. 
Hunting  of  fishes,  in  the  water.  4  Hunting  after  the  property 
of  other  men,  in  the  city  or  country.  5.  Hunting  after  men  as 
slaves,  or  after  other  valuables,  by  means  of  piratical  vessels. 
6.  Hunting  of  public  enemies,  by  one  army  against  an  opposite 
one.  7.  Hunting  of  men  to  conciliate  their  friendship  or  afiTec- 
tion,  sometimes  by  fair  means,  sometimes  by  foul.' 

That  all  these  processes — which  Plato  here  includes  as  so 
many  varieties  of  hunting — present  to  the  mind,  when  they  are 
compared,  a  common  point  of  analogy,  is  not  to  be  denied. 
The  number  of  dififerent  comparisons  which  the  mind  can  make 
between  phenomena,  is  almost  unlimited.  Analogies  may  be 
followed  from  one  to  another,  until  at  last,  after  successive  steps, 
the  analogy  between  the  first  and  the  last  becomes  faint  or  im- 

1  Plato,  Legg.  tU.  p.  822  B.  after  men  by  Tiolent  means  (riiy  04a«or 

a  Plato.  Legg.  tU.  pp.  823-824.  ^^*^'  ^^   ^nr*"»/'   ii^pa»oi«rruciJF. 

s  Plato,  Legg.  rii.  p.  828.     ^pa  yip  Muc^rV-and  as  another  Tarietr,   the 

#afiiroAv    ri    wpayiiA   j<rrt,   ir«piciXi)/[i*  hantuuj^  after  men  by  persuaaaTe   or 

lU¥ov  h¥6tLKTt.  oTfcooK  cvi  .  .  .  voAA))  M  sedncure  means  {t^v   vt^oyovpytcif r, 

1^  Kara  ^ikCav  0i}pcvov<rai  (823  B)    .    .    .  ipmrucijv,   KoAouciir^K).    Ld  the  Memora> 

2  pat  avBp^-nty  icard  BaXarrav    .    .    .  billa  of  Xenophon  also  (ii.   6,  29-33X 

wirciac  iv  x*|*P?  <<a^  s^Xci  (828  E).  Sokrates  expands  this  same  idea — ri^r 

Compare  the  Bpinomis.  p.  976  G.  ^pav   a¥Bfit»wt»¥—rh.  ritv  ^ikm¥  9tipar 

So  also  in  the  Sophistte  (pp.  221-  ruca,  Ac    Compare  also  the  oonversa- 

i22)  Plato  analyses  and  distributes  the  tion  between  Sokrates  ani  TheodotA 

general  idea  of  ^pcvrucij :  including  (iii  11,  8-15>— tfiipw^cvo?,  ib.  L  S, 

under  it,  as  one  Tariety,  the  hunting  and  Plato  Protag.  init. 
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perceptible.  Tet  the  same  word,  tmnsferred  successively  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  conceals  this  fjaintness  of  analogy  and  keeps 
them  all  before  the  mind  as  one.  To  us,  this  extension  of  the 
word  hunting  to  particular  cases  dissimilar  in  so  many  respects, 
appears  more  as  poetical  metaphor :  to  intelligent  Greeks  of  the 
Sok^atic  school,  it  seemed  a  serious  comparison :  and  to  Plato, 
with  his  theory  of  Ideas,  it  ought  to  have  presented  a  Real  Idea 
or  permanent  One,  which  alone  remained  constant  amidst  an 
indefinite  multitude  of  fugitive,  shadowy,  and  deceptive,  par-, 
ticulars.  But  though  this  is  the  consistent  corollary,  from 
Plato's  theory  of  Ideas,  he  does  not  so  state  it  in  the  Treatise 
De  Legibus,  and  probably  he  did  not  so  conceive  it  Critics 
have  already  observed  that  in  this  Treatise  scarce  any  mention 
is  made  of  the  theory  of  Ideas.  Plato  had  passed  into  other 
points  of  view :  yet  he  neither  formally  renounces  the  points  of 
view  which  we  find  in  anterior  dialogues,  nor  takes  the  trouble 
of  reconciling  them  with  the  thoughts  of  the  later  dialogues. 
Whether  there  exists  any  Heal,  Abstract,  Idea  of  Hunting, 
apart  from  the  particular  acts  and  varieties  of  hunting — is  a 
question  which  he  does  not  touch  upon.  Yet  this  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  the  main  doctrine  most 
frequently  impugned  by  Aristotle  as  Platonic 

Although,  in  regard  to  the  religious  worship  of  his  community, 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  is  asked  to  prescribe  what  sacri-  jj     v^  - 
fices  are  to  be  offered,  and  to  what  Gods — yet  the  reli^ous 
lawgiver  wiU  determine  the  number  of  such  sacrifices  ^Se^,  ^ 
and  festivals,  as  well  as  the  times  and  seasons.'    Each  P*"^  ^^ 
day  in  the  year,  sacrifice  will  be  offered  by  one  of 
the  magistrates  to  some  God  or  Daemon.     Once  in  every  month, 
there  will  be  a  solemn  sacrifice  and  festival,  with  matches  of 
music  and  gymnastics,  offered  by  each  tribe  to  its  eponymous 
Gkxi.     The  offerings  to  the  celestial  Gods  will  be  kept  distinct 
&om  the  offerings  to  the  subterranean  Gods.    Among  these  last, 
Pluto  will  be  especially  worshipped  during  the  twelfth  month 
of  the  year.    The  festivals  will  be  adjusted  to  the  seasons,  and 
there  will  on  proper  occasions  be  festivals  for  women  separately 
and  exclusively.' 

1  Plato,  Legg.  viii.  p.  828.  <  Plato,  hegg.  w\\l  p.  828. 


uon.  (teMt.zzxix. 

OnM  *  mcmtih  oertainlj— and  mora  duui  onoe,  if  tibe  magi*- 
Uilltery  tntes  oommaad— on  occasion  of  one  of  these  festivals^ 
wj*^*^  all  the  dtiien  population  are  ordend  to  attend  in 
dUsMi  military  muster — ^men,  women  and  ohildren.  They 
gg^^f^  will  be  brought  together  in  such  divisions  and  detadi^ 
moaXb—  ments  as  the  magistrite  shall  direct  Thej  will  here 
S£^  go  through  gymnastic  and  military  excrdaes.  They 
^^i^*^  will  also  have  fights,  with  warlike  weapons  not  likely 
to  inflict  mortal  wounds,  yet  involving  sufficient  danger  to  teit 
their  bravery  and  endurance :  one  against  one,  two  against  two^ 
ten  against  ten.^  The  victors  will  receive  honorary  wreaths^ 
and  public  encomium  in  appropriate  songs,  fioth  men  and 
women  will  take  part  alike  in  these  exercises  and  contested  and 
in  the  composition  of  the  odes  to  celebrate  the  victors.* 

Such  monthly  musters^  over  and  above  the  constant  dafly 
gymnastics  of  the  youthful  population,  are  indispensable  aa 
preliminary  training ;  without  which  the  citizens  cannot  fight 
with  efficiency  and  success,  in  the  event  of  a  real  foreign  enemy 
invading  the  territory.*  No  athlete  ever  feels  himself  qualified 
to  contend  at  the  public  games  without  the  most  laborious  special 
training  beforehand.  Tet  Plato  expresses  apprehension  that  his 
proposal  of  regular  musters  for  warlike  exercises  with  sham- 
batUes,  will  appear  ridiculous.  He  states  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
existed  in  any  Grecian  city,  by  reason  of  two  great  corruptions : 
— ^First,  the  general  love  of  riches  and  money-getting :  Secondly, 
the  bad  governments  everywhere  existing,  whether  democracy, 
oligarchy,  or  despotism— each  of  which  was  in  reality  a  &ction 
or  party-government,  i.e.,  government  by  one  part  over  another 
unwilling  part* 

Plato  prescribes  that  the  gymnastic  training  in  his  community 
OramMtio  shall  be  such  as  to  have  a  constant  reference  to  war ; 
SurthATe     and  that  elaborate  bodUy  excellence,  for  the  purpose 

I  Plat  Legg.  lUL  p.  88S  E.  of  Plato,  that  no  such  military  training 

•  Plat,  httat.  TiiL  D.  829  B-B.    TA   ejerdsoi  wdatad  <mywA«ri  in  Oreeoa. 

ip  woiii^wj^^  r^i  "  ««i  •tatomMit.ofXenoDhontoWsTyaatiat 
MplotphHMimTrir^v^alifiP.  830  E :  on  the  B«pubUc  of  Uia  lAcotemoiuan^ 
X^pov^TwoicMpoit  /MA.W.  wherein  he  ezprmly  calls  the  Spartana 

J~,  .  _         _,,,       ««^  TtxwT^t  T*»r  voAcuucMr— or  even  with 

•  Plat.  Legg.  TiiL  p.  88a  i^  rtatement  of  PUto  himself  abont 

Sparta  in  the  first  book  of  thisTreatiM 
De  Legiboaf  Compaie  Thneyd.  v.  m. 


«  Plat  Lecg.  Till.  pp.  8S1-8SS. 

I  read  wito  ioipnae  the  dedaiation 
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simply  of  obtAining  prizes  at  the  public  games,  shall  reference  to 
be  discouraged.  There  will  be  foot-races,  for  men,  athletic 
for  boys,  and  for  young  women  up  to  twenty  years  P*"**®"* 
of  age — the  men  always  running  in  full  panoply.^  Horse-racing 
is  permitted,  but  chariot-racing  is  discountenanced.'  There  will 
also  be  practice  with  the  bow  and  with  other  weapons  of  light 
warfare,  in  which  the  young  women  are  encouraged  to  take  part 
'—yet  not  constrained,  in  deference  to  prevalent  sentiment* 

In  regard  to  sexual  intercourse,  Plato  recognises  that  the 
difficulty  of  regulating  it  according  to  the  wisdom  of  Begulation 
the  lawgiver  is  greater  in  his  city  that  in  any  actual  of  sexual 
city,  because  of  the  more  free  and  public  life  of  the  syasitiAo?' 
women.  Neither  Erete  nor  Sparta  furnish  a  good  P»ibiicinea». 
example  to  follow  on  this  point^  He  thinks  however  that  by 
causing  one  doctrine  on  the  subject  to  be  continually  preached, 
and  by  preventing  any  other  from  being  even  mentioned,  the 
lawgiver  may  be  able  so  to  consecrate  this  doctrine  as  to  procure 
for  it  pretty  universal  obedience.  The  lawgiver  may  thus  be 
able  to  suppress  paederasty  altogether,  and  to  restrict  generally 
the  sexual  intercourse  to  that  of  persons  legally  married^r  to 
enforce  at  least  the  restriction,  that  the  exceptional  cases  of 
sexual  intercourse  departing  from  these  conditions  shall  be 
covered  with  the  veil  of  secrecy."  The  constant  bodily  exercises 
prescribed  in  the  Platonic  community  will  tend  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  such  appetites  in  the  citizens  :  while  the  example  of 
the  distinguished  prize  combatants  at  the  Olympic  games,  in 
whose  long-continued  training  strict  continence  was  practised, 
ahows  that  even  more  than  what  Plato  anticipates  can  be  ob- 
tained, under  the  stimulus  of  sufficient  motive." 

What  is  here  proposed  respecting  the  sexual  appetite  finds 
no  approbation  from  Eleinias,  since  the  customs  in  Erete  were 
altogether  different  Bat  the  Syssitia,  or  public  mess-table  for 
the  citizens,  are  welcomed  readily  both  by  the  Eretan  and  the 
Spartan.    The  Syssitia  existed  both  in  Elrete  and  at  Sparta ;  but 

1  Plat.  Legg.  Till.  p.  883  B-G.  Compare  the  remaria  which  I  hare 

s  Plat  Legg.  vili.  p.  834  B.  in»de  above  in  this  Tolume  (p.  197) 

.  put  Logg.  TUL  p.  834  C.D.  M^i'S'.n'T  IffSSKSS 

«  Plat  Legg.  TiiL  p.  886  B.  a  like  remark  may  be  made,  Oiou^h 

•  Plato,  Legg.  TiiL  p.  841.  not  eo  emphaticaUy.  retpecting  toe 

•  Plato,  Legg.  TiiL  pp.  840  A,  841  A.  Platonic  commonitj  In  the  Logos. 


irare  ngokted  on  rerj  different  principles  in  one  and  in  the 
other.  Plato  declines  to  diKuss  this  difference,  pronooncing  it 
to  be  unimportant  But  Aristotle  informs  us  what  it  was ;  and 
■howB  that  material  oonsequenoes  turned  upon  it^  in  refeienoe  to 
the  dtixenship  at  Sparta.^ 

Flato  enters  now  upon  the  economical  and  proprietary  roles 
»^— i>M.»^  proper  for  his  community.  As  there  will  be  neither 
tSSSSSS-  gold  and  silver  nor  foreign  commerce,  he  is  dispensed 
^JoSSS?  from  the  necessity  of  making  laws  about  shipments^ 
Jl^s-^^tr  retailing,  interest^  mine-digging,  collectors  of  tazes^ 
flaluiby  &C.  The  persons  under  lus  charge  will  be  husband- 
■■«'""•*■■'  men,  shepherds,  bee-keepers,  &c.,  with  those  who 
work  under  them,  and  with  the  artisans  who  supply  implemente 
to  them.'  The  first  and  most  important  of  all  regulations  ia^ 
the  law  of  Zeus  Horius  or  Terminalis — Not  to  disturb  or  trans- 
gress the  boundary  marks  between  different  properties.  Upon 
this  depends  the  maintenance  of  those  unalterable  fundi  or  lots^ 
which  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Platonic  community. 
Severe  penalties,  religious  as  well  as  civil,  are  prescribed  for 
offenders  against  this  rule.'  Each  proprietor  is  directed  to  have 
proper  regard  to  the  convenience  of  neighbours,  and  above  all  to 
abstain  from  annoying  or  damaging  them,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  transit,  or  retention,  or  diBtribution,  of  water.  To  intercept 
the  supply,  or  corrupt  the  quality  of  water,  is  a  high  crime.* 
Begulations  are  made  about  the  carrying  of  the  harvest,  both  of 
grain  and  firuit  Disputes  arising  upon  these  points  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  magistrates,  up  to  the  sum  of  three  minse :  above 
that  sum,  by  the  public  Dikasteries.  Many  rules  of  detail  wiU 
require  to  be  made  by  the  magistrates  themselves  with  a  view  to 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  lawgiver.  So  soon  as  the  magistrates 
think  that  enough  of  these  regulations  have  been  introduced, 
they  will  consecrato  the  system  as  it  stands,  rendering  it  per- 
petual and  unalterable." 

iPfatto,    Lege.    tUL    p.    842    B;  seoonnt  giTen  by  DoiiadM   of   the 

Aiiitot.  PoliUaiL  9-10,  p.  ISTl,  a.  S6.  Kretani  in  Lyktus  (np.  AtheiuBiim.  It. 

ixr%  a.   12.    Tbe  ■tatament  of  Aii-  p.  148).    Compare  Uoeckh,  KreU,  tqL 

■lotta,  about  tlie  nuumer  in  which  the  liL  pp.  1S4-138. 
cost  of  the  KnUn  SjmitiM.  wm  pro-        *^Plato,  Legg.  TiiL  pp.  842  D,  846  D. 
Tided,    while   labetantiaUy  agredng       >  Plato,  Legg.  TiiL  pp.  842448. 
with  BphoraaCap.  Stnbo.  x.  n.  48^        «  PUt  Legg.  TiiL  pp.  844  A.  84ft  K. 
dMi  iMr«aMJ^eoiDdds  w&  the       •  Flat  Liig.TilLpL  846 A^. 
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Next,  Plato  passes  to  the  Demiargi  or  Artisans.    These  are  all 
non-citizens  or  metics :  for  it  is  a  peremptory  law,   Begniationi 
that  no  citizen  shall  be  an  artisan  in  any  branch.   ^J^JJio^.' 
Nor  is  any  artisan  permitted  to  carry  on  two  crafts  or  tribation  of 
trades  at  once.^    If  any  article  be  imperatively  re-   landed 
quired  from  abroad,  either  for  implements  of  war  or  P"x*»ce. 
for    religious   purposes,  the  magistrates    shall  cause  it  to  be 
imported.    But  there  shall  be  no  retailing,  nor  reselling  with 
profit,  of  ony  article." 

The  distribution  of  the  produce  of  land  shall  be  made  on  a 
principle  approaching  to  that  which  prevails  in  Krete.'  The 
total  produce  raised  will  be  distributed  into  twelve  portions, 
each  equivalent  to  one  month's  consumption.  Each  twelfth 
portion  will  then  be  divided  into  equal  thirds.  Two  of  these 
thirds  will  be  consumed  by  the  citizens,  their  families,  their 
slaves,  and  their  agricultural  animals :  the  other  third  will  be 
sold  in  the  market  for  the  consumption  of  artisans  and  strangers, 
who  alone  are  permitted  to  buy  it,  all  citizens  being  forbidden  to 
do  so.  Each  citizen  will  ms^e  the  apportionment  of  his  own 
two-thirds  among  freemen  and  slaves :  a  measured  quantity  shall 
then  be  given  to  each  of  the  working  animals.*  On  the  first  of 
each  month,  the  sale  of  barley  and  wheat  will  be  made  in  the 
market-place,  and  every  artisan  or  stranger  will  then  purchase 
enough  for  his  monthly  consumption :  the  like  on  the  twelfth 
of  each  month,  for  wine  and  other  liquids — and  on  the  twentieth 
of  each  month,  for  animals  and  animal  products,  such  as  wool 
and  hides.  Firewood  may  be  purchased  daily  by  any  stranger 
or  artisan,  from  the  proprietors  on  whose  lands  the  trees  grow, 
and  may  be  resold  by  him  to  other  artisans :  other  articles  can 
only  be  sold  at  the  monthly  market-days.  The  Agoranomi,  or 
regulators  of  the  market^  will  preside  on  those  days,  and  will  fix 
the  spots  on  which  the  different  goods  shall  be  exposed  for  sale. 
They  will  also  take  account  of  the  quantity  which  each  man  has 
for  sale,  fixing  a  certain  price  for  each  article.  They  will  then 
adjust  the  entries  of  each  man's  property  in  the  public  registers 
according  to  these  new  transactions.     But  if  the  actual  purchases 

1  Plato,  Legg.  TiU.  p.  846  D-B.  >  Plato,  Leg^  viiL  p.  847  E.    iyyit 

t  Plato.  Lw  Tiii  p.  847.  ^^^'XHZ  ^"^  847-848. 
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and  sales  be  made  at  any  rate  different  from  what  is  thus  fixed,  the 
Agoranomi  will  modify  their  entries  in  the  register  according  to 
the  actual  rate,  either  in  plus  or  in  minus.  These  entries  of 
individual  property  in  the  public  register  will  be  made  both  for 
citizens  and  resident  strangers  alike.^ 

It  shall  be  open  to  any  one  who  chooses,  to  come  and  reside  in 
Admission  ^®  ^^^  ^  ^  stranger  or  artisan  to  exercise  his  craft, 
of  resident  without  payment  of  any  fee,  simply  on  condition  of 
conditions  good  conduct ;  and  of  being  enrolled  with  his  pro- 
attached,  perty  in  the  register.  But  he  shall  not  acquire  any 
fixed  settlement  After  twenty  years,  he  must  depart  and  take 
away  his  property.  When  he  departs,  the  entries  belonging  to 
his  name,  in  the  proprietary  register,  shall  be  cancelled.  If  he 
has  a  son,  the  son  may  also  exercise  the  jsame  art  and  reside  as  a 
metic  in  the  city  for  twenty  years,  but  no  longer ;  beginning 
from  the  age  of  fifteen.  Any  metic  who  may  render  special 
service  to  the  city,  may  have  his  term  prolonged,  the  magistrates 
and  the  citizens  consenting.' 

Plato  now  passes  to  the  criminal  code  of  his  community  :  the 
determination  of  oflfences,  penalties,  and  penal  judica- 
and  penal  ture.  Serious  and  capital  offences  will  be  judged  by 
— FroSdure  ^^®  thirty-seven  Nomophylakes,  in  conjunction  with 
oj  tj®  a  Board  of   Select   Dikasts,  composed  of  the  best 

among  the  magistrates  of  the  preceding  year.*  They 
will  hear  first  the  pleading  of  the  accuser,  next  that  of  the 
accused  :  they  will  then  proceed,  in  the  order  of  seniority,  to  put 
questions  to  both  these  persons,  sifting  the  matter  of  charge. 
Plato  requires  them  to  be  active  in  this  examination,  and  to  get 
at  the  i&ctA  by  mental  effort  of  their  own.  They  will  take  notes 
of  the  examination,  then  seal  up  the  tablet,  and  deposit  it  upon 
the  altar  of  Hestia.  On  the  morrow  they  will  reassemble  and 
repeat  their  examination,  hearing  witnesses  and  calling  for 
information  respecting  the  affair.  On  the  third  day,  again  the 
like  :  after  which  they  will  deliver  their  verdict  on  the  altar  of 


1  Plato.  Legs.  riii.  pp.  840-850. 
These  regmations  are  given  both 

briefly  and  obscurely. 

2  Plato,  Legg.  viii.  p.  850. 
s  Plato,  Lepg.  Ix.  pp.  855-856.    This 


zi  pp.  926  p,  028  B,  938  B,  under  the 
title  of  rh  ritv  iKKpCrtav  fiucaar^piov — rh 
rutv  cKAcKTwy  6iKa<rrnpiov.  It  forms  the 
parallel  to  the  Areiopagus  at  Athena 
See   K.    F.    Hermann,   I>e    Vestigiis 


judicial  Board  is   mentioned  also  in    Institut.  Attic.,  Ac,  pp.  45-46,  Ac 
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Hestia.  Upon  this  altar  two  oms  will  be  placed,  for  condemna- 
tion and  acquittal :  each  Dikast  will  deposit  his  pebble  in  one 
or  other  of  these,  openly  before  the  accuser  and  accused,  and 
before  the  assembled  citizens.^ 

Conformably  to  the  general  sentiment  announced  still  more 
distinctly  in  the  Republic,  Plato  speaks  here  also  of  penal 
legislation  as  if  it  were  hardly  required.  He  regards  it  as 
almost  an  insult  to  assume  that  any  of  his  citizens  can  grow  up 
capable  of  committing  grave  crimes,  when  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  training,  discipline,  and  government  as  he 
institutes.  Still  human  nature  is  perverse  :  we  must  provide  for 
the  occurrence  of  some  exceptional  criminals  among  our  citizens, 
even  after  all  our  precautionary  supervision  :  besides,  over  and 
above  the  citizens,  we  have  metics  and  slaves  to  watch  over.' 

The  first  and  gravest  of  all  crimes  is  Sacrilege :  pillage  or 
destruction  of  places  or  objects  consecrated  to  the  sacrilege. 
Gods.    Next  comes  high  treason :  either  betrayal  of  the  gmveet 
the  city  to  foreign  enemies,  or  overthrow  of  the  esta-   High  Trea- 
blished  laws  and  government    Persons  charged  with  **°* 
these  crimes  shall  be  tried  before  the  Select  Dikasts,  or  High 
Court  above  constituted.    If  found  guilty,  they  shall  be  punished 
either  capitally  or  by  such  other  sentence  as  the  court  may 
award.    But  no  sentence  either  of  complete  disfranchisement  or 
of   perpetual    banishment  can  be  passed  against  any  citizen, 
because  every  one  of  the  5040  lots  of  land  must  always  remain 
occupied.'    Nor  can  any  citizen  be  fined  to  any  greater  extent 
than  what  he  possesses  over  and  above  his  lot  of  land.     He  may 
be  imprisoned,  or  flogged,  or  exposed  in  the  pillory,  or  put  to  do 

1  Plato,    Legg.    ix.     pp.     866-856.  in  Attic  procedure.    Meier  und  Schd- 

Compare  the  procedure    before    the  maiin,  Der  Attische  Prozess,  pp.  739- 

Areiopegua  at  Athens,  as  described  by  740  seq.     There  is  consideraSle  dif* 

Schomann,  Antia.  Juris  Publ.   Omc.  ference  between  the  two,  arising  to  a 

Part  T.  t.  63,  p.  292.    It  does  not  appear  creat  degree  out  of  Plato's  peculiar 

that  the  Areiopagites  at  Athens  were  mstitution  about  the  unalteralne  num- 

in  the  practice  of  exercising  any  such  ber  of  lots  of  land  (5040)  and  of  citizen 

«raucpi<riv  of  the  parties  before  them,  as  families— as  well  as  out  of  his  fixation 

Plato  enjoins  upon  his  ^xXcxrol  iutaa-  of  maximum  and  minimum  of  property, 

rat :  though  it  was  c6mpetent  to  the  Flogging  or  beating  is  prescribed  by 

Dikasts  at  Athens  to  put  guestions  if  Plato,  but  had  no  place  at  Athens : 

they  chose.    Meier  nnd Schomann,  Der  arifita  was  a  frequent  punishment  at 

Attische  Process,  p.  718.  Athens :  Plato's  substitute  for  it  eeema 

3  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p.  868  C-D-B.  to  be  the  pillory— riydc  ifUo^ov^  Upas, 

*  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p.  865  C.  Fine  was   frequent  at   Athens  as  a 

Compare  the  penalties  inflicted  by  punishment:  Plato  is  obliged  to  em- 

Plato  with  those  which  were  inflicted  ploy  it  sparingly. 


p>:iiaiice  in  Bome  fiacred   precinct.      But  hk  punishmetit  ebikll 
noway  extoid  to  his  children,  unlees  poreoas  of  the  game  femily 
ijied  to  death  for  three  KUCcesEive  generationa. 
r,  the  family  shall  be  held  aa  tainted.    Their  lot 
e  considered  vacant,  and  assigned  to  some  de- 
aan  of  another  citizen  fnniilj'.' 
next  adverts  to  theft,  and  prmeribes  that  the 
ihment  for  a  convicted  thief  shall  be  one  and  the 
juiie  in  all  cases — to  compensate  the  party  robbed  to 
the  extent  of  double  the  value  of  the  property,  or  to 
be  imprisoned  until  he  dues  ao."    But  upon  a  question 
being  raised,  how  far  one  and  the  some  pana  dupli, 
neither  more  nor  less,  can  be  properly  applied  to  all 
ft,  we  are  carried  (according  to  the  usual  unsystematic 
Lhe  Platonic  dialogue)  into  a  general  discussion  on  the 
'f  penal  legislation.     We  are  reminded  that  the  Pla- 
ver  looks  beyond  the  narrow  and  defective  objects  to 
.her  lawgivetB  have  hitherto  unwistly  confined  them- 
}  is  under  no  pressing  necessity  to  legislate  at  once  : 
ird  time  for  preliminary  discussion  and  exposition  ;  he 
instruct  bis  citizens  respecting  right  and  wroi^,  as 
constrain  their  acts  by  penalty,*     As  he  is  better 
ion  the  poet^  («  enlighten  Ihein  about  the  just  and 
lC,  w  thi;  piiiii'i|ilL-3  wtiii'li  he  lays  down  ought  to  have 
mora  weight  than  the  verses  of  Homer  or  Tyrtieut.*    In  regard  to 
Jnatice  and  Injustice  generally,  there  are  points  on  which  Plato 
diffan  from  the  public,  and  also  points  on  which  the  public  an 
at  variance  will)  tliemselves.    For  example,  every  one  is  nnani- 
mous  in  a£6i  inmg  that  whatever  is  just  is  also  beautiful  or  hon- 
ourable.    But  if  this  be  true,  then  not  only  what  is  justly  done, 
but  also  what  is  justly  suffered,  is  beautiful  or  honourable.    Now 
the  penalty  of  death,  inUcted  on  tlte  sacril^oos  person,  is  justly 

>  Plato,  Legg.  li.  p.  S5S  D.  might  b«  Indliil«d   b;  a,  yan^^,   ud 

'  Fluto.  L^,  ii,  p.  S!>I  &,  ill   p.    Iben  tlie  punkhineDt  mblit  b«  hwTltr. 

Ml,     The  Soi^niHn    [aw   at  Atiuni    S«  AuIuxOeaiiiu,  ».  IS,  uid  chap.  il. 

tbtlt  unilsr  the  Uia  t^  t^w^,  ha        >  Flatu,  L^.  ii.  p.  8^7  C.    lo.  iMfi: 

■bonld   h«   condenuiod   to   tha  ptna  tt|i'  tvh  ro^^t  8ivt¥  o^*y\  ipiwvv^- 

iiMpii  and  to  ft  pat\aia  nooTLHiHia  vorf  ww^w  Aof^wi  diamrak^if  14,  Ac 
bHldea  (DemostheD.  cont.  Tlmoicrat.  •  I'lato,  I^gg.  li^  rp.  SfiT  B.  868  A. 
TU-7M).    Bat  it  seems  thut  ttM  thlsf        >  PUlo.  Le£g.  ii.  pp.  V&S^W. 
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inflicted.  It  mnst  therefore  be  beautiful  or  honourable  :  yet 
every  one  agrees  in  declaring  it  to  be  shocking  and  infamous. 
Here  there  is  an  inconsistency  or  contradiction  in  the  opinions  of 
the  public  themselves.^ 

But  Plato  differs  from  the  public  on  another  point  also.     He 
affirms  all  wicked  or  unjust  men  to  be  im willingly 
wicked  or  unjust :    he  affirms    that   no  man  does  menare  on- 
injustice  willingly.*     How  is  he  to  carry  out  this  ^^^^'{^^1. 
maxim  in  his  laws  f    He  cannot  make  any  distinc-   —No  such 
tion  (as  all  existing  cities  make  it)  in  the  penalties   toiant^ 
prescribed  for  voluntary  injustice,  and  for  involun-  ^'"V^*' 
tary  injustice ;  for  he  does  not  recognise  the  former  depends 
as  real*     He  must  explain  upon  what  foundation   temper  of 
his  dissent  from  the  public  rests.     He  discriminates  i?.®^  W?*" 

*  DiBtinction 

between  Damnum  and  Injuria — between  Damage  or  between 

Hurt^  and  Injustice.     When  damage  is  done,  it  is  ^SJJf* 

sometimes  done  voluntarily  —  sometimes,  and  quite 

as  often,  involuntarily.      The  public  call  this  latter  by  the 

name  of  involuntary  injustice ;    but  in  Plato's  view  it  is  no 

injustice  at  alL     Injustice  is  essentially  distinct  from  damage : 

it  depends  on  the  temper,  purpose,  or  disposition  of  the  agent, 

not  on  the  result  as  affecting  the  patient     A  man  may  be 

unjust  when  he   is  conferring  benefit   upon  another,  as  well 

SB  when  he  is  doing  hurt  to  another.    Whether  the  result  be 

beneficial  or  hurtful,  the  action  will  be  right  or  wrong,  and 

the  agent  just  or  unjust,  according  to  the  condition  of  his  own 

mind  in  doing  it^ 

The  real   distinction  therefore   (according  to  Plato)  is  not 

between  voluntary  and    involuntary   injustice,   but 

between  voluntary  and  involuntary  damage.     Volun-  may  be 

tary  damage  is  injustice,  but  it  is  not  voluntary  in-   J^yShJJtlry' 

justice.     The  unjust  agent,  so  far  forth  as  unjust,   — I»y«8tic8 

acts  involuntarily :  he  is  under  the  perverting  influ-   often  by 

1  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  pp.  869-860.  <iai)     rwy     iuSucufiaTiuv     o^ra,     r«L     fiir 

The  same  argament  is  employed  by    cxovaia,  ri  ti  ojcovo-ia,  ravvn  xal  ko|ju>> 
Sokratesin  tbe  Gorgias,  p.  476  K.  Brrtlrai. 

9  piofr.  j^„  {«  «  fim  n  R  Th®  eighth  chapter,  fifth  Book,  of 

a  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p.  860  D-K.  AristoUet  Nikomachean  Ethics,  dls- 

*  Plato,  L^g.  ix.  p.  861  B.    &  8ii    cnwen  this  question  more  instructively 
KaroL   watrat  rat  ir6\tit  vtrb   vofM^crMf    than  PlatO 
watrruty  ritv  irwirorc  ycyo/MMir  mt   tvo  *  tUkW,  Legg.  ix.  pp.  861-862. 
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conferring  ence  of  mental  distemper.  He  must  be  compelled 
profit  apon  to  make  good  the  damage  which  he  has  done,  or  to 
Pc^posVoC  offer  such  requital  as  may  satisfy  the  feelings  of  the 
^^fc  in  peroon  damaged:  and  he  must  besides  be  subjected 
heal  the  dis-  to  such  treatment  as  wiU  heal  the  distemper  of  his 
^ll^'  mind,  so  that  he  will  not  be  disposed  to  do  farther 

orindnaL  voluntery  damage  in  future.  And  he  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  thiis  treatment  equ^y,  whether  his  mental  dis- 
temper (injustice)  has  shown  itself  in  doing  wilful  damage  to 
another,  or  in  conferring  corrupt  profit  on  another— in  taking 
away  another  man's  property,  or  in  giving  away  his  own  pro- 
perty wrongfully.^  The  healing  treatment  may  be  different 
in  different  cases:  discourses  addressed,  or  works  imposed — 
pleasures  or  pains,  honour  or  disgrace,  fine  or  otherwise.  But 
in  all  cases  the  puipose  is  one  and  the  same — to  heal  the 
distemper  of  his  mind,  and  to  make  him  hate  injustice.  If 
he  be  found  incurable,  he  must  be  put  to  death.  It  is  a  gain 
for  himself  to  die,  and  a  still  greater  gain  for  society  that  he 
should  die,  since  his  execution  will  serve  as  a  warning  to 
others.' 

Of  misguided  or  erroneous  proceeding  there  are  in  the  human 
mind  three  producing  causes,  acting  separately  or 
conjointly: — 1.  The  painful  stimulus — Anger,  Envy, 
Hatred,  or  Fear.  2.  The  seductive  stimulus,  of 
Pleasure  or  Desire.  3.  Ignorance.  Ignorance  is 
twofold: — 1.  Ignorance  pure  and  simple.  2.  Ignor- 
ance combined  with  the  false  persuasion  of  know- 
ledge. This  last  again  is  exhibited  under  two  dis- 
tinguishable cases : — I.  When  combined  with  power  ; 
and  in  this  case  it  produces  grave  and  enormous  crimes.  2. 
When  found  in  weak  persons,  children  or  old  men,  in  which  case 
it  produces  nothing  worse  than  slight  and  venial  offences,  giving 
little  trouble  to  the  lawgiver.' 

Now  the  unjust  man  (Plato  tells  us)  is  he  in  whose  mind 


'  Three  dia- 
tinct  causes 
of  mis- 
guided pro- 
ceedings. 
1.  Painful 
stimnlns.  2. 
Pleasurable 
stimulus.  8. 
Ignorance. 


1  Plato,   Legg.  Ix.   p.   882  B.      ovt]  irpb?  Svo    raOra  B)i   fiKtwrioy,   wp6^    rt 

cl  Tit   T^   tiiwi  ri  rwv  6vr*>v  ovr'   cl  iBtKiav  /cat  fikafi^y.  ' 

rovviunioy  iAaip«rT«t.  SUolov  i»X««  <         j  pj^^  j^  j  3^2  ^g 

iiiKOv    XP^    ^    TO40VT0r    ovT*»    Atfyttv,  '  "*'*^'  "°'^'  '*"  r-  *~*  ^  **• 

axx'   Uv   ri$€t    Kol   tucaC^  rpow^  XP^-         >  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p.  863  C.     Tpi'rov 

M«>^    rtf    «»^cAif    rtra  rt  Ktu   fikiwrjit  it^viyyotav  Keyutv  av  m  ritv  oiiapnitiiTmv 

tout5    ivn    Tif    voiuAin^    ^caWor,    icai  okriav  ov<c  av  ^evfiotro. 
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either  one  or  other  of  the  two  first  causes  are  para- 
mount, and  not  controuled  by  Reason:  either  Hatred,  Si'}?"' 
Anger,  Fear — or  else  Appetite  and    the  Desire  of  under  the 
Pleasure.    What  he  docs  under  either  of  these  two  either  of 
stimuli  is  unjust,  whether  he  damages  any  one  else  J^Jj^?' 
or  not     But  if  neither  of  these  two  stimuli  be  pre-  these 
valent  in  his  mind — if,  on  the   contrary,  both   of  ^th^t 
them   are   subordinated  to   the   opinion  which  he  SB^^^'if 
entertains    about    what   is    good    €md    right — then  he  acts 
everything  which  he  does  is  just,  even  though  he  SiiUo?*" 

fialls  into  error.    If  in  this  state  of  mind  he  hurts  ?^^?\. 

though  the 

any  one  else,  it  will  be  sim|)ly  hurt,  not  injustice.   Beaaonbe 
Those   persons   are   incorrect  who   speak   of   it  as  not  o^tuit 
injustice,  but  as    involuntary  injustice.      The  pro- 
ceedings of  such  a  man  may  be  misguided  or  erroneous,  bat 
they  will  never  be  unjust.^ 

All  these  three  causes  may  realise  themselves  in  act  under 
three  varieties  of  circumstances :  1.  By  open  and  violent  deeda 
2.  By  secret,  deceitful,  premeditated  contrivance.  3.  By  a 
combination  of  both  the  two.  Our  laws  must  make  provision 
for  all  the  three.' 

Such  is  the  theory  here  advanced  by  Plato  to  reconcile  his 
views  and   recommendations   in  the  Leges  with  a 
doctrine  which   he   had   propounded    and    insisted   ofPl&toto 
upon  elsewhere: — That  no  man  commits  injustice  JJIJJ^ 
voluntarily — That  all  injustice  is  involuntary,  arising  That  no 
from  ignorance — That  every  one  would  be  just,  if  SSin. 
he  only  knew  wherein  justice  consists — That  know-  ^^JJ^JSL-u- 
ledge,  when  it  exists  in  the  mind,  will  exercise  con- 
troul  and  preponderance  over  the  passions  and  appetites.* 

The  distinction  whereby  Plato  here  proposes  to  save  all 
inconsistency,  is  a  distinction  between  misconduct  or  mis- 
guided actions  {AfiapTrjfiaxth  o^  dfiapravofifva),  and  unjust  actions 
{dbiKfifiara),    The  last  of  these  categories  is  comprised  by  him 

^  Plato,  LeSK'  ix.  p.  864  A.  ^riir  8i  vn^coor  imairr^Vt  cat  iwi  rhp  air«vr« 
Tov  aplvTov  Jofoy,  onff  vtp  av  ivto^ax    Av0f>tiwwv  fiiov  apiarof. 

Tt  w.^  iW  avTf,  «p«Tov«r«  iv  ^XV  «*«'  ^^^'  ^^^  *""•  ^'  ^  ^* 

KOO'/tp  vatrra  av6pa^  kSlv  a'^aXAijrat  rt,  '  Compare     ^^S*      ^*     P*     731     C  ; 

iUaiov  fikv  Tay  tlvai  rh  ravrp  wpaxSiv  Timieus,    p.    86  D  ;    Republic,    ix.   p. 

KoX  rh  riis  roiavnjf    ap\rii    yiyv6ii*yop  689  C  ;  Protagoras,  pp.  S45  D— 4162  D. 
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in  the  fint,  as  one  ipeoiee  or  Tsrietj  hereof.  That  in^  ell 
i!kK>ifum  are  dfiopr^futra :  bat  all  Aftapr^fiara  are  not  a§iaifiaru. 
He  reckona  three  distinct  caiueB  of  dfiofmntara:  two  belonging 
to  the  emdtional  department  of  mind ;  one  to  the  intellectaaL 
Those  dftaprrffMora  which  arise  from  either  of  the  two  first 
causes  are  also  ibuafiua-a :  those  which  arise  from  the  third 
axe  not  adiKfifiara, 

This  is  the  distinction  which  Plato  here  draws,  with  a  view 
to  save  consiBtencj  in  his  own  doctrine — at  leaist  as  fieur  as  I 
can  understand  it^  for  the  reasoning  is  not  dear.  It  prooeeda 
upon  a  restricted  definition,  peculiar  to  himself  of  the  wc»d 
ii^u8Uee—&  restriction,  however,  which  ooinddee  in  part  with 
that  which  he  gives  of  Justice  in  the  Republic,^  where  he  treats 
Justice  as  consisting  in  the  controul  exercised  over  Pftssioii 
and  Appetite  (the  emotional  department)  by  Reason  (the  in- 
tellectual): eadi  of  the  three  departments  of  the  soul  or  each 
of  the  three  separate  souls,  keeping  in  its  own  place,  and 
discharging  its  own  appropriate  functions.  Every  act  which 
a  man  does  under  the  influence  of  persuasion  or  opinion  of 
the  best,  is  held  by  Plato  to  be  just — whatever  his  persuasion 
may  be — whether  it  be  true  or  false.'  If  he  be  sincerely  per- 
suaded that  he  is  acting  for  the  best,  he  cannot  commit  injustice. 

Injustice  being  thus  restricted  to  mean  the  separate  and 
unregulated  action  of  emotional  impulse — and  such 
ftniUonof ^  unregulated  action  being,  as  a  general  fact^  a  cause 
it^oBtioe.  of  misery  to  the  agent — Plato's  view  is,  that  no  man 
do'grtttt^^  is  voluntarily  unjust:  for  no  man  wishes  to  be 
hnrtto^  miserable.  Every  man  wishes  to  be  happy  :  there- 
others,  and  fore  every  man  wishes  to  be  just :  because  some 
u^^  pxo-  controul  of  impulse  by  reason  is  absolutely  essential 
^2^t  ^   happiness.      When   once   such   controul  is  es- 

underthe  tablishcd,  a  man  becomes  just:  he  no  longer  com- 
Beuon%nd  mits  injustice.  But  he  may  still  commit  misconduct, 
"*>***'.  and  very  gross  misconduct:  moreover,  this  miscon- 
duct wUl  be,  or  may  be,  voluntary.  For  though 
the  rational  soul  be  now  preponderant  and  controuling  over 
the    emotional   (which    controul    constitutes  juHice),    yet   the 

1  PUto,  BepnbL  It.  pp.  448-M4.  *  Plato,  Legg.  is.  pp.  863  C,  864  A. 
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rational  soul  itself  may  be  imperfectlj  informed  (ignorance 
simple) ;  or  may  not  only  be  ignorant,  but  preoccupied  besides 
with  false  persuasions  and  prejudices.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  just  man  may  commit  misconduct^  and  do  serious 
hurt  to  others.  What  he  does  may  be  done  voluntarily,  in  full 
coincidence  with  his  own  will :  for  the  will  postulates  only 
the  controul  of  reason  over  emotion,  and  here  that  condition 
is  fulfilled,  the  fault  lying  with  the  controuling  reason  itselfl 
Plato's  reasoning  here  (obscure   and  difficult   to  follow)  is 


y'spnr- 
in  the 


intended  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  voluntary  in-  p.^^*^ 
judiee,  but  that  there  is  much  both  of  voluntary  mii-  pose  in 
eonducty  and  voluntary  nUsehief.  His  purpose  as  law-  prJ^t  or 
giver  is  to  prevent  or  remedy  not  only  (what  he  calls)  ^^  **°* 
injtuticej  but  also  misconduct  and  mischief  As  a  joBticebat 
remedy  for  mischief  done,  he  prescribes  that  the  ^"^^^^^"^^ 
agent  thereof  shall  make  full  compensation  to  the  sufferer.  As 
an  antidote  to  injustice,  he  applies  his  educational  discipline  as 
well  as  his  penal  and  remuneratory  treatment,  to  the  emotions, 
with  a  view  to  subdue  some  and  develop  others.^  As  a  corrective 
to  misconduct  in  all  its  branches,  he  assumes  to  himself  as  law- 
giver a  spiritual  power,  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the 
rational  or  intellectual  man :  prescribing  what  doctrines  and 
beliefs  shall  be  accredited  in  his  city,  tolerating  no  others,  and 
forbidding  all  contradiction,  or  dissentient  individuality  of  judg- 
ment' He  thus  ensures  that  every  man's  individual  reason  shall 
be  in  harmony  with  the  infallible  reason. 

I  Pbito,  L^g.  ix.  p.  862  C-D.  I  do  not  conoeire  Plato's  reaaoning 

s  K.  F.  Hermann,  in  his  yaliiable  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Hermann. 

Diatertation,  De  Vestifl:ii8  Institntorum  Plato  denies  only  the  rcMditr  of  Uovaxa 

Vetenun,  imprimis  Attioomm.  per  Pla-  aSunjfiaTa :  he  considers  all  aJur^^Aara 

Umls  de  L^bns  libros  inoaxandis,  as  essentially  ojcovo-io.    Bat  he  does 

ICarburff,  ISx,  p.  55,  says :— '^Philo-  not  deny  e«ovo-ta  avAcpn^uara  (which  is 

■ophi  [natonis]  manum  noratricem  in  the  large  genus  comprehending  ajtjcijf. 

Us  tantom  lu^osco,  quae  de  ezsilii  tem*  uara  as  one  species) :  he  recognises 

Stre  pro  dr^ersis  criminum   fontibns  both  atiapn^fiara  ixowrta  and  ofiapHf- 

verso  argutatur;  qoi  quum  omnino  lULxa  oxovo-ta.    And  he  considers  the 

omninm.  msi  fallor,  primus  in  hoc  ipso  aftapnt/taTa  arising  from  9viih^  to  be 

Legnm  Opere  veterem  usuque  receptam  miaway  between   the   two.     Bat  he 

eriminom  dirisionem  in  voluntana  et  also  reccMrnises  a4iaprjttaTa  as  spring* 

inrita  reprehenderit,  eaqae  secandam  ing  from  the  three  different  sources  in 

tres  aninu  partes  trifariam  distribnerit,  the  human  mind.    The  two  positions 

ita  hie  quooue  mediam  inter  impru-  are  not  incompatible;  though  the  whole 

dentlam  et  aolum  malum  iracundiam  discussion  is  obscured  by  the  perplex- 

inserait,  quA  anis  motus  caedem  vel  ex*  ing  distinction  between  a/tofmffiATaand 

templo  committeret  vel  etiam  posterius  a Juc^ftaro. 
Miitnnm  fuum  sanguiue  expldret" 

4—24 
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The  peculiar  sense  in  which  Plato  uses  the  words  jnstiee  and 
injustice  is  perplexing  throughout  this  discussion.  The  woidii 
as  he  uses  them,  coincide  only  in  part  with  the  ordinary  meaning. 
They  comprehend  more  in  one  direction,  and  less  in  another. 

Plato  now  proceeds  to  promulgate  laws  in  respect  to  homicidei 
wounds,  beating,  &C. 

HomicidCe,  however  involuntary  and  unintentional,  taints  th^ 
vmxiMmci  P®"^^  ^^  whose  hsnds  it  is  committed.  He  must 
bomickto^  undergo  purification,  partly  by  such  expiatory  oere- 
Jgjg>  ^  monies  as  the  Ex^tos  may  appoint,  partly  by  a  tem- 
jS^itbflm  porary  exile  from  the  places  habituidly  frequented  by 
^*^"*^^  '  the  person  slain :  who  even  after  death  (according  to 
the  doctrine  of  an  ancient  &.ble,  which  Plato  here  ratifies^),  if-  be 
saw  the  homicidal  agent  among  his  prior  haunter  while  the 
occurrence  was  yet  recent,  would  be  himself  disturbed,  and 
would  communicate  tormenting  disturbance  to  the  agent  This 
latter  accordingly  is  commanded  to  leave  the  territory  for  a 
year,'and  to  refrain  from  visiting  any  of  the  sacred  precincts  until 
he  has  been  purified.  If  he  obeys,  the  relatives  of  the  person 
slain  shall  forgive  him  ;  and  he  ahaU,  after  his  year's  exile,  return 
to  his  ordinary  abode  and  citizenship.  But  if  he  evades  obedience, 
these  relatives  shall  indict  him  for  the  act,  and  he  shall  incur 
double  penalties.  Should  the  nearest  relative,  under  these 
circumstances,  neglect  to  indict,  he  may  himself  be  indicted  by 
any  one  who  chooses,  and  shall  be  condemned  to  an  exile  of  five 
years.* 

Plato  provides  distinct  modes  of  proceeding  for  this  same  act  of 
Homicide  involuntary  homicide,  under  varieties  of  persons  and 
i^H^^^i^  circumstances — citizens,  metics,  strangers,  slaves,  &c 
under  pro-  He  especially  lays  it  down  that  physicians,  if  a  patient 
TocatioiL  ^gg  under  Uieir  hands,  they  being  unwilling— shall 
be  held  innocent,  and  shall  not  need  purification.* 

After  involuntary  homicide,  Plato  passes  to  the  case  of  homicide 
conmiitted  under  violent  passion  or  provocation ;  which  he  ranks 
as  intermediate  between  the  involuntary  and  the  voluntary — 

1  Plato,  Leeg.lx.  pp.  866  A-D— 806  B.  606.    'knPiaurtmUi,  oompolBOiy  year 

Compare  i^Uphon.  Aocoa.  Ged.  p.  of  exile.    K.  F.  Hermann,  Oriechlwdw 

116,  ana  Lobeck,  AA^phamns,  p.  801.  Privat-Altertbtlmer,  s.  61,  not  28. 

Tlie  old  law  of  Drako  is  given  in  sab-  <  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p.  866. 

stance  in  Demoithen.  adV.  Leptin.  p.  >  Plato,  Legg.  iz.  p.  866  B. 
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approaching  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  circumstances:^ 
according  as  it  is  done  instantaneously,  or  with  more  or  less  of 
interval  and  premeditation.  If  the  act  be  committed  instantane- 
ously, the  homicide  shall  undergo  two  years'  exile  :  if  after  time 
for  deliberation,  the  time  of  exile  must  be  extended  to  three 
years.'  But  if  the  slain  person  before  his  death  shall  have 
expressed  forgiveness,  the  case  shall  be  dealt  with  as  one  of  in- 
voluntary homicide.'  Special  enactments  are  made  for  the  case 
of  a  slave  killed  by  a  citizen,  a  citizen  killed  by  a  slave,  a  son 
killed  by  his  father,  a  wife  by  her  husband,  &c,  under  the  influence 
of  passion  or  strong  provocation.  Homicide  in  self-defence  against 
a  previous  aggressor  is  allowed  universally.^ 

Thirdly,  Plato  passes  to  the  case  of  homicide  volimtary,  the 
extreme  of  injustice,  committed  under  the  influence  Homidde 
of  pleasure,  appetite,  envy,  jealousy,  ambition,  fear  of  ▼oluntwry. 
divulgation  of  dangerous  secrets,  &c. — ^homicide  premeditated  and 
unjust  Among  all  these  causes,  the  chief  and  most  frequent  is 
love  of  wealth  ;  which  gets  possession  of  most  men,  in  consequence 
of  the  imtrue  and  preposterous  admiration  of  weath  imbibed  in 
their  youth  from  the  current  talk  and  literature.  The  next  in 
frequency  is  the  competition  of  ambitious  men  for  power  or  rank.* 
Whoever  has  committed  homicide  upon  a  fellow-citizen,  under 
these  circumstances,  shall  be  interdicted  from  all  the  temples  and 
other  public  places,  and  shall  be  indicted  by  the  nearest  relatives 
of  the  deceased.  If  found  guilty,  he  shall  be  put  to  death  :  if  he 
leave  the  country  to  evade  trial,  he  must  be  banished  in  perpetuity. 
The  nearest  relative  is  bound  to  indict,  otherwise  he  draws  down 
upon  himself  the  taint,  and  may  himself  be  indicted.  Certain 
sacrifices  and  religious  ceremonies  will  be  required  in  such  cases, 
to  accompany  the  legal  procedure.  These,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  Qods  proper  to  invoke,  will  be  prescribed  by  the 
Nomophylakes,  in  conjunction  with  the  prophets  and  the  Ex^tae, 
or  religious  interpreters.'  The  Dikasts  before  whom  such  trials 
will  ts^e  place  are  the  Nomophylakes,  together  with  some  select 
persons  from  the  magistrates  of  the  past  year  :  the  same  as  in  the 

1  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p.  886  B.    Bviu^        *  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p.  800  D. 
ical  o<roi  wpowii\axi9^irrtt  K^it  ^  KOi         4  Plato,  Legg.  Ix.  pp.  868-800  0, 
iri'Moiv  cpyott    .    .    .    nrra(v  ww  nv  rt         b  puto,  L€|gg.  Ix.  p.  87a 

«  Plato.  Legg.  iz.  p.  807  D.  '  ^^^»  ^^O-  ««•  P-  87  L 
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case  of  sacrilege  and  treason.^  The  like  procedure  and  penalty 
will  be  employed  against  any  one  who  has  contrived  the  death  of 
another,  not  with  his  own  hands,  but  by  suborning  some  third 
person :  except  that  this  contriver  may  be  buried  within  the 
limits  of  the  territory,  while  the  man  whose  hands  are  stained 
with  blood  cannot  be  buried  therein.^ 

For  the  cases  of  homicide  between  kinsmen  or  relatives,  Plato 
Homidd*  pi^^^^  '^  ^<^™^  of  procedure  still  more  solemn,  and  a 
stiU  graver  measure  of  punishment  He  also  declares 
suicide  to  leave  a  taint  upon  the  country,  which  re- 
quires to  be  purified  as  the  Ex^Stse  may  prescribe :  unless  the 
act  has  been  committed  under  extreme  pain  or  extreme  disgrace. 
The  person  who  has  killed  himself  must  be  buried  apart  without 
hcmour,  not  in  the  regular  family  burying  plaoea.'  The  most 
cruel  mode  of  death  is  directed  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  slave  idio 
has  voluntarily  slain,  or  procured  to  be  slain,  a  freeman.  If  a 
slave  be  put  to  death  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  but  only  from 
apprehension  of  secrets  which  he  may  di\nilge,  the  person  who 
kills  him  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  trial  and  sentence  as  if  he 
had  killed  a  citizen.^  If  any  animal,  or  even  any  lifeless  object^ 
has  caused  the  death  of  a  man,  the  surviving  relatives  must  prose- 
cute, and  the  animal  or  the  object  must  be  taken  away  from  the 
count  rv.' 

J%uiifiabU  Homicide. — Some  special  cases  are  named  in  which 
Homicide  he  who  voluntarily  kills  another,  is  nevertheless  per- 
Ij'jjjj^^*"  fectly  untainted.  A  housebreaker  caught  in  act  may 
caaes.  thus  be  rightfuUv  slain  :  so  also  a  clothes-stealer,  a 

ravisher,  a  person  who  attacks  the  life  of  any  man's  father, 
mother,  or  children.* 

Wounds. — Next  to  homioide,  Plato  deals  with  wounds  inflicted  : 
Infliction  of  introducing  his  enactments  by  a  preface  on  the 
woondfl.  general  necessity  of  obedience  to  law.'  Whosoever, 
having  intended  to  kill  another  (except  in  the  special  cases 
wherein  homicide  is  justifiable),  inflicts  a  wound  which  proves 

1  PlAto,  Legg.  ix.  p.  S71  D.  death  of  a  man  is  caased  by  thander 

s  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p.  873  A.  or  some  such  other  miasfle  from  tb* 

S  IHato,  L^g.  ix.  p.  873.  Gods — vX^v  oea  ccpcvrbv  ^  r»  ropm.  #cov 

*  Plato,  Legg.  ix,  p.  872  D.  toiovtok  fi*Xo%  lor. 
9  Plato.  Legg.  ix.   p.   873  E.     He        «  Plato,  L^g.  ix.  p.  874  a 
isakes  exception  of  the  cases  in  which        ^  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p.  87S. 
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not  mortal,  is  as  crimiiial  as  if  he  had  killed  him.  Nevertheless 
he  is  not  required  to  suffer  so  severe  a  punishment,  inasmuch  as 
an  auspicious  Daemon  and  Fortune  have  interposed  to  ward  off 
the  worst  results  of  his  criminal  purpose.  He  must  make  full 
compensation  to  the  sufferer,  and  then  be  exiled  in  perpetuity.  > 
The  Dikasterj  will  decide  how  much  compensation  he  shall 
furnish.  In  general,  Plato  trusts  much  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Dikastery,  under  the  great  diversity  of  the  cases  of  wounds 
inflicted.  He  would  not  have  allowed  so  much  discretion  to  the 
numerous  and  turbulent  Dikasteries  of  Athens  :  but  he  regards 
his  select  Dikastery  as  perfectly  trustworthy.'  Peculiar  provision 
is  made  for  cases  in  which  the  person  inflicting  the  wound  is 
kinsman  or  relative  of  the  sufferer — ^also  for  homicide  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Plato  also  directs  how  to  supply  the 
vacancy  which  perpetual  banishment  will  occasion  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  one  among  the  5040  citizen-lots.'  If  one  man  wounds 
another  in  a  fit  of  passion,  he  must  pay  simple,  double,  or  triple, 
compensation  according  as  the  Dikasts  may  award :  he  must 
farther  do  all  the  military  duty  which  would  have  been  incum- 
bent on  the  wounded  man,  should  the  latter  be  disabled.^  But 
if  the  person  inflicting  the  wound  be  a  slave  and  the  wounded 
man  a  freeman,  the  slave  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  wounded 
freeman  to  deal  with  as  he  pleases.  If  the  master  of  the  slave 
will  not  give  him  up,  he  must  himself  make  compensation  for 
the  wound,  unless  he  can  prove  before  the  Dikastery  that  the 
case  is  one  of  collusion  between  the  wounded  freeman  and  the 
slave  ;  in  which  case  the  wounded  freeman  will  become  liable  to 
the  charge  of  unlawfully  suborning  away  the  slave  from  his 
master.' 

Beating. — The  laws  of  Plato  on  the  subject  of  beating  are  more 
peculiar.  They  are  mainly  founded  in  reverence  for  infliction  of 
age.  One  who  strikes  a  person  twenty  years  older  Wowi. 
than  himself,  is  severely  punished :  but  if  he  strikes  a  person  of 
the  same  age  with  himself,  that  person  must  defend  himself  as  he 
can  with  his  own  hands — no  punishment  being  provided.'    For 

1  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p.  877  A.  *  PUto,  Legg.  iz.  p.  870  A. 

1  PUto  Leire  ix-  n  876  A  '  Pl*to.  ^'•W-  **•  PP-  87»-88a 

! !!,  .  •  r       ' !     ^*  The  pewon  who  struck  flrat  blow 

tPlato,  Legg.  ix.p.  877.  wm  gniltT  of  aUia,  Demoeth.  td?. 

g.  iz.  p.  878  C.  BoerK.  and  MneslbaL  pp.  lUl-llSL 
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him  wlio  itrikM  bk  Mm  or  modMr,  Oa  IwmMt  pmligr, 
exoommimieatioii  and  perpetual  1iaiiiahinfmi>  ia  piovidad.^  Iff  » 
aUve  strike  a  freeman,  he  ahaU  he  pimiabed  with  aa  many  hlowa 
aa  the  person  stricken  directs,  nevertheless  in  such  manner  aa  not 
to  diminish  his  value  to  his  master.* 

Throughout  all  this  Treatise  De  Legibus,  in  regard  hoUi  t» 
FifttoiiM  civil  and  criminal  enactments,  Plato  has  bonowad 
J^TJJ^  largely  from  Attic  laws  and  prooedure.  Bat  in  re- 
Attie  prooe-  gard  to  homidde  and  wounds,  he  has  borrowed  mote 
$5^5?""  largely  than  in  any  other  department  Both  the 
g*^i2iJ^  general  character,  and  the  particular  details,  of  hla 
Ptontttf  provisions  respecting  homicide,  are  in  dose  harmony 
.Homidd*  with  ancient  Athenian  aentiment,  and  with  the  eia- 
Mtopr?*  lx>diments  of  that  aentiment  by  the  lawgivers  Drako 
ewtnie.  and  Solon.  At  Athens,  though  the  judictsl  prooedura 
generally,  as  well  aa  the  political  constitution,  underwent  great 
modification  between  the  time  of  Solon  and  that  of  Demosthenes^ 
yet  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  homicide  remained  without  aaj 
material  change.  It  was  of  a  sanctified  character,  depending 
mainly  upon  ancient  religiouBT  tradition.  The  person  charged 
with  homicide  was  not  tried  before  the  general  body  of  Dikasta^ 
drawn  by  lot,  but  before  special  ancient  tribunals  and  in  certain 
consecrated  places,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  act  of  homicide  was  charged.  The  principal  object  contem- 
plated, was  to  protect  the  city  and  its  public  buildings  against 
the  ii^jurioas  consequences  arising  from  the  presence  of  a  tainted 
man — and  to  mollify  the  posthumous  wrath  of  the  person  dain. 
This  view  of  the  Attic  procedure'  against  homidde  is  copied  by 
the  Platonic     Plato  keeps  prominently  in  view  the  rdigious 


1  Plato,  Lefcg.  iz.  p.  88L  InitltatoTimi  Vetennn,  imprlmla  A^ 

s  Plato,  Legg.  p.  8B2  A.  ticoram,    per   Platonia    De   LerilMM 

'The  oration  of  DemoflthenesaAiut  Libroa    todagandte.    IfarlmK,    ISSO) 

Aristokratea  treat*  oopiooaly  of  thia  ciTea  a  detailed  oomparlaon  of  Plato'k 

■object,  pp.  <B7-e4S.     cl^yytir  niv  nm  directioiia  with  what  we  know  abool 

wa»6rTot  varftfSof,  ai«c«or  «Tr«t— <««Mr  the  Attic  Law  :—**  Ipota  bomlddioraB 

TM  votf^rrt  ^m  mt^c*  Toi^rwr  Mjn  relifioiiee  (Flato)  «z  antiaaiMlmo  jvva 

T^r  MpwM,  9pSnw  itiw  r^i  warptht  patrio  In  aiiam  ita  tianstblitj  ut  Mthfl 

(jUi-essi  opportanins  ad  iBoatmida  iUins  vea- 

The  flrrt  of  Blatthte'i  DiaMiUtioiia,  ti^^  InTeniri  poese  ?ideatar  *  ^  4ff^ 

De   JudicUa    Athenienaiiim   (Bfiacel*  .  .  .  '*  qiuB  omnia  Solonii  Draoonfata 

lanea  Philoloiica,  toL  L  pp.  146-176),  in  legiboa  ferft  ad  Terhnm  eadem  in. 

collects  the  Uuonnatlon  on  theae  mat-  Teninntor"  (p.  60).    The  Mme  ahottt 

ten :  and  K.  F.  Hermann  (De  YeetigUa  rpvSiiara  U  vpovo^of ,  pp.  68-60. 
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bearing  and  consequences  of  sucb  an  act ;  he  touches  comparatively 
little  upon  its  consequences  in  causing  distress  and  diminishing 
the  security  of  life.  He  copies  the  Attic  law  both  in  the  justi- 
fications which  he  admits  for  homicide,  and  in  the  sentence  of 
banishment  which  he  passes  against  both  animals  and  inanimate 
objects  to  whom  any  man  owes  his  death.  He  goes  beyond  the 
Attic  law  in  the  solemnity  and  emphasis  of  his  details  about 
homicide  among  members  of  the  same  family  and  relatives  :  as 
well  as  in  the  severe  punishment  which  he  imposes  upon  the 
surviving  relatives  of  the  person  slain,  if  they  should  neglect 
their  obligation  of  indicting.^  Throughout  all  this  chapter, 
Plato  not  only  follows  the  Attic  law,  but  overpasses  it,  in  dealing 
with  homicide  as  a  portion  of  the  Jns  Sacrum  rather  than  of  the 
Jus  Civile. 

In  respect  to  the  offence  of  beating,  he  does  not  follow  the 
Attic  law,  when  he  permits  it  between  citizens  of  the  same  age, 
and  throws  the  beaten  person  upon  his  powers  of  self-defence. 
This  is  Spartan,  not  Athenian.  It  la  also  Spartan  when  he  makes 
the  criminality,  in  giving  blows,  to  turn  upon  the  want  of  rever- 
ence for  age :  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  person  beaten  is 
twenty  years  older  than  the  beater." 

From   these  various  crimes — sacrilege  or   plunder  of  holy 
places,  theft,  homicide,    wounding,    beating— Plato   r^^^ 
passes  in  the  tenth  book  to  insult  or  outrage  (v/Spcf).  outrage 
These  outrages  (be  considers)  are  essentially  the  acts  of  Shdne  *** 
wild  young  men.     Outrage  may  be  offered  towards  *^j^**' 
five  different  subjects.     1.  Public  temples.    2.  Private  ^ 
chapels  and  sepulchres.    3.  Parents.    4.  The  magistrates,  in  their 
dignity  or  their  possessions.    6.  Private  citizens,  in  respect  of 
their  civic  rights  and  dignity.'     The  tenth  book  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  two  first-mentioned  heads,  or  to  impiety  and  its 
alleged  sources :  the  others  come  elsewhere,  not  in  any  definite 
order.* 

1 K.  F.  Hermann,  De  VestigiiB,  ut  v.   27 ;    Pausaniaa,    iiL    14 :    Dionys. 

■mn^,  p.  54.     Compare  Demosthenes  Halikamass.  Arch.  Rom.  zx.  S.    Aax«- 

aoT.  Theokrin.  p.  1331.  iaiitj6vtot  ort  roit  vptcfivrdpoit  iwirpf 

'  Plato,  Legg.  ix.  p.  879  C.     He  ad*  wov  roin  axoo^uovyrat  rmv  voKirAv   iw 

mits  the  same  provision  as  to  blows  Sry  ^  ri¥i   tmi^  Smuxrltar  r6in*r  rait 

between  ijKiKtK  into  his  Bepublic  (t.  paKryipCtut  raifir. 

p.  464  E).  s  Plato.  Legg.  x.  pp.  884-885. 

Compare,  about  Sparta,  Xenophon,  «  Treatmentof  parents  comes  xL  pp. 

Rep.  Laced,  iw.  6  ;  Cicero,  Tusc  Disp.  980-031. 
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Chat.  XXYTT. 


Pluto  declares  tliat  all  impiety,  either  in  word  or  deed»  springB 
from  one  of  three  heretical  doctrines.  1.  The  heretic 
ariaes'From  ^^^^  ^^^  believe  in  the  Gods  at  all.  2.  He  believes 
ofth  "^  ^^jj®"*  the  Gods  to  exist,  but  believes  also  that  they  do  not 
resies.  L  No  interest  themselves  about  human  affairs  ;  or  at  least 
Qods!  ^  Be^  ^^^^  ^^^7  interfere  only  to  a  small  extent  3.  He 
Oodifinto*^*  believes  that  they  exist,  and  that  they  direct  every 
fere  very  thing ;  but  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  appease 
lielUii^*^  their  displeasure,  and  to  conciliate  their  favour,  by 
they  may  be  means  of  prayer  and  sacrifice.^ 

prayer  and  If  a  person  displays  impiety,  either  by  word  or 
■**^^*'**  deed,  in  either  of  these  three  wajrs,  he  shall  be  de- 
Paniahment  nounced  to  the  archons  by  any  citizen  who  becomes 
tbraehere-  acquainted  with  the  fact  The  archons,  on  pain  of 
UMJbeUefa,  (;ating  the  impiety  on  themselves,  shall  assemble  the 
^th^ttt  dikastery,  and  put  the  person  accused  on  triaL  If 
found  guilty,  he  shall  be  put  in  chains  and  confined 
in  one  or  other  of  the  public  prisons.  These  public  prisons  are 
three  in  number :  one  in  the  market-place,  for  ordinary  offenders : 
a  second,  called  the  House  of  Correction  (o-ca^povMrr^ptov),  at- 
tached to  the  building  in  which  the  Supreme  Board  of  Magi- 
strates hold  their  nocturnal  sittings :  a  third,  known  by  some 
designation  of  solemn  penalty,  in  the  centre  of  the  territory,  but 
in  some  savage  and  desolate  spot.* 
Suppose  the  heretic,  under  either  one  of  the  three  heads,  to  be 
found  guilty  of  heresy  pure  and  simple — but  that  his 
conduct  has  been  just,  temperate,  unexceptionable,  and 
his  social  dispositions  steadily  manifested^  esteeming 
the  society  of  just  men,  and  shunning  that  of  the  un- 
just' There  is  still  danger  that  by  open  speech  or 
scoffing  he  should  shake  the  orthodox  belief  of  others : 
he  must  therefore  be  chained  in  the  house  of  CJorrec- 
tion  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years.    During  this 


Heretic, 
whose  con- 
duct has 
been  rirtn- 
cos  and 
faultless,  to 
be  impri- 
soned for 
five  years, 
perhaps 
more. 


1  Plato,  Legg.  z.  p.  885. 

3  Plato,  Legg.  z._  p.  906.  £«(r/Abf 
fiiv  oZy  vvapx^rw  ira<ri  *  SetruMTifpUiV 
6i  OKTwf  iv  rfi  fl-oAci  rpiitv,  &C 

Imprisonment  included  chains  round 
the  prisoner's  legs.  Sokrates  was  put 
in  chains  during  his  thirty  days'  con- 
finement, arising  from  the  voyage  of 
the    The6ric    ship    to    Delos    (Plat 


Phiedon,  p.  60  B). 

s  Plato.  Legg.  p.  908  B-E.  4  y^ 
av,  /i,))  vofii^orTt  deovc  tly<u  rh  rap«vw, 
jj^of  ^V(rei  wpo<ry4yiiT(u  Butaxov,  fuvoih^ 
W(  re  viyKoi^ai  rovs  Kcucovf,  col  tm 
ivax^po^t^i-y  TTiv  aSiKtay  ovrt  rdc  roiov* 
ra?  flrpti^cif  irpo<riei^at  irparrctr,  rovt  rt 
lUI  JiKotovf  TWK  ai-OptHnntv  ^vyovoi,  mmX 
rovf  £i«uovc  <rT«pyov<ri,  <£c. 
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term  no  citizen  whatever  shall  be  admitted  to  see  him,  except  the 
members  of  the  Nocturnal  Council  of  Magistrates.  These  men 
will  constantly  commune  with  him,  administering  exhortations 
for  the  safety  of  his  soul  and  for  his  improvement  If  at  the 
expiration  of  the  five  years,  he  appears  to  be  cured  of  his  heresy 
and  restored  to  a  proper  state  of  mind,  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  allowed  to  live  with  other  proper-minded  persons.  But  if 
no  such  cure  be  operated,  and  if  he  shall  be  found  guilty  a 
second  time  of  the  same  offence,  he  shall  suffer  the  penalty  of 
death.^ 

Again — the  heretic  may  be  found  guilty,  not  of  heresy  pure  and 
simple  in  one  of  its  three  varieties,  but  of  heresy  „^. 
manifesting  itself  in  bad  conduct  and  vdth  aggra-  with  bod 
vating  circumstances.  He  may  conceal  his  real  JSJ^^^j 
opinion,  and  acquire  the  reputation  of  the  best  dis-  to  be  in* 
positions,  employing  that  reputation  to  overreach 
others,  and  combining  dissolute  purposes  with  superior  acuteness 
and  intelligence :  he  may  practise  stratagems  to  succeed  as  a 
despot,  a  public  orator,  a  general,  or  a  sophist:  he  may  take  up, 
and  will  more  frequently  take  up,  the  profession  of  a  prophet  or 
religious  ritualist  or  sorcerer,  professing  to  invoke  the  dead  or  to 
command  the  aid  of  the  Gods  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  He  may 
thus  try  to  bring  ruin  upon  citizens,  feunilies,  and  cities.'  A 
heretic  of  this  description  (says  Plato)  deserves  death  not  once  or 
twice  only,  but  several  times  over,  if  it  were  possible.'  If  found 
guilty  he  must  be  kept  in  chains  for  life  in  the  central  penal 
prison — ^not  allowed  to  see  any  freemen — not  visited  by  any  one, 
except  the  slave  who  brings  to  him  his  daily  rations.  When  he 
dies,  his  body  must  be  cast  out  of  the  territory  without  burial : 
and  any  freeman  who  may  assist  in  burying  it,  shall  himself  incur 
the  penalty  of  impiety.  From  the  day  that  the  heretic  is  impri- 
soned, he  shall  be  considered  as  civilly  dead ;  his  children  being 
placed  under  wardship  as  orphans.* 

As  a  still  farther  assurance  for  reaching  and  punishing  these 

1  Plato,  Lm.  X.  p.  900  A.    it^  roiS-  >  Plato,  Legg.  x.  pp.  008-000. 

ry   M    TV    xi^   t^^f    ~r    wXirAr  f  piato.  Legg.   X.  p.  908  E.    &p  ri> 

rvcTcptrov    ^vAAdyov    KOirm^ovrr^s,  <»i  f^^^^^^,,  i^raJy,  Ac            "^  "  »*"» 

&|uAovrrct.  «  Plato,  Legg.  x.  p.  909  C 


Moprivatt  ^•ngeroot  IwwtJM,  flato  imtrfti  No  one  ihan 
^g"}^*''  «nj  temple  or  altar,  no  one  shall  establish  any 
iSS  "'  separate  worship  or  saoifiee,  in  his  own  priTate  pre- 
dncts^    No  one  shall  propitiate  tiie  Gods  hj  aecrel 

■*  laajer  and  aacriioe  of  his  own.    When  a  man  thinks 

ttMpSEttD  fit  to  offer  iRajer  and  saerifiee,  he  must  do  it  at  the 
^ "■■''"  public  templesi  throo|^  and  along  with  reopgniaed 
priests  and  priestesKs.  If  a  man  keep  in  his  boose  an j  aacred 
object  to  wbifih  he  offers  sseriilee^  the  archons  shall  reqnin  him 
to  bring  it  into  the  paWc  temples^  and  shall  punish  bim  until 
he  does  so.  Bat  if  be  be  fixnid  gnfltf  of  saerifidng  either  aft 
home  or  in  the  pablie  tem^ea^  after  the  eoomiisBum  of  anj  act 
which  the  Dikasteiy  maj  consider  gnte  impietf — he  diall  be 
condemned  to  deadL^ 
In  jnstifTing  this  stringent  enactment^  Plato  not  only  prodainia 

jj ^,^      that  the  proper  establidmient  of  temples  and  wanh^ 

fdwfa-  can  only  be  dictated  by  a  man  of  the  bi^test  intelli- 
SST^mShT  S^^^  ^^t  be  also  complains  of  the  violent  ^?hI 
TC^W^ .  iiregalar  working  of  the  religioas  feeling  in  the  minds 
«pon  indiTi-  of  Individ  oak.  Many  men  (he  eajn)  when  sick,  or  in 
^IJjjl;^^  danger  and  troubles  of  what  kind  soever,  or  when 
^pobiic  alarmed  by  dreams  or  by  spectres  seen  in  their  waking 
hours,  or  when  calling  to  mind  and  recounting  lotniUT 
narratives  respecting  the  past,  or  when  again  experiencing  unex- 
pected good  fortune — many  men  under  such  drcumstanoes^  and 
all  women,  are  accustomed  to  give  a  religious  colour  to  the  siton- 
tion,  and  to  seek  relief  by  vows,  sacrifices,  and  altars  to  the  Gkida. 
Hence  the  private  booses  and  villages  become  full  of  such  founda- 
tions and  proceedings.'  Such  rdigious  sentiments  and  fean^ 
springing  up  spontaneously  in  the  minds  of  individuals,  are  con- 
sidered by  Plato  to  require  strict  repression.  He  will  allow  no 
religious  worship  or  manifestation,  except  that  which  is  public 
and  officially  authorised. 

1  Plato,  Legg.  X.  pp.  900^10.  738  C,  we  shaU  tee  that  Plato  nUBm 

*  Plato,  Lao.  z.  n.  900  E— 010  A.  theae    Ka#icpw<rrtf ,  when   they    haTe 

Mof  T«  ywmi^tn  S^  «i«^cporTwt  rivmtt  oooe  got  footing,  and  rc;}aet8  only  tha 

KCA  rocv  «a#cvov«%  v«rr]|  k«I  nrivrrvov-  naw  onea     The  litefl*  worship,  and 

«n  M4  atrofovvur,  on  rtf  «r  avonit  •  •  •  saciifleea,  fai  hU  dtf,  are  aasmnad  to 

M#Mp«vr  Tf  T^  viip*r  M4,  Mt  •vo^utc  ha^e  heoD  detennJiied    bj  local    er 

rvx««#a*MU(Xptj««»cvvt^rtca#at0«oif,  oracnlar  inspiiatioB   (t.    p.   7S8   B|: 

Ac  the  orthodox  creed  to  art  out  bj  hnk- 

hl  hovem,  we  torn  back  to  ▼.  p.  adL 
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Such  is  the  Act  of  Uniformitj  promulgated  by  Plato  for  his 
new  community  of  the  Magnates,  and  such  the  terrible  intolerant 
sanctions  by  which  it  is  enforced.     The  lawgiver  is  ffilSJ.®' 
the  supreme  and  exclusive  authority,  spiritual  as  well  legisUtion 
as  temporal,  on  matters  religious  as  well  as  on  matters  S^lJ^nni^ 
secular.    No  dissenters  from  the  orthodoxy  prescribed  ®^  belief, 
by  him  are  admitted.    Those  who  believe  more  than  he  does,  and 
those  who  believe  less,  however  blameless  their  conduct,  are  con- 
demned alike  to  pass  through  a  long  solitary  imprisonment  to 
execution.    Not  only  the  speculations  of  enquiring  individual 
reason,  but  also  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  religious  dis- 
quietude or  terror,  are  suppressed  and  punished.^ 

We  seem  to  be  under  a  legislation  imbued  with  the  perse- 
cuting spirit  and  self-satisfied  infEdlibility  of  medisdval  Catho- 
licism and  the  Inquisition.  The  dissenter  is  a  criminal,  and 
among  the  worst  of  criminals,  even  if  he  do  nothing  more  than 
proclaim  his  opinions.'     How   striking  is   the   contradiction 

1  Plato  himself  is  here  the  Ntffio«  anteqnam  ea  constitatl  super  id  judioes 

n^AcMf,  which  the  Delphian  oracle,  In  Tiderint,    nee    damnarint.      uUnam 

fts  responses,  sanctioned  as  the  proper  hodieqne  haberetor  hsec  lex :  neque 

mle  for  individnal  citizens,  Xenophon,  enim  tarn  mnlti  scriberent,  negae  tam 

Memor.  i?.  8,  10.    Compare  It.  6,  2,  pand  bonas  litteras  discerent.    Nnnc 

and  L  8,  1;  Lysias,  Or.  zzz.  21-26.  etcopi4maIorumlibronuno£Fundimar, 

#v«ir  ra  varpta—Svtiv  ri.  ix  ri»p  xjip-  et  omissis  eminentissimis  antoribos, 

fitrnVf  is  nurtfitia.  plebeios   et   minutnlos   consectamor. 

See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Gottesdienst-  Et,  quod  calamitosissimnm  est,  perlti 

lidie  Alterthiimer  der  Griechen,  sect.  Joxta  imperitique  de  studiis  impuntf  ao 

10 :     Niigelsbach,     Nach-Homerische  promiscn^  Jadicant"  (Politiani  Opera, 

Thedlogie,  pp.  201.204.  1663,  p.  107). 

Cicero  also  enacts,  in  his  Treatise        I  transcribe  the  aboTe  passage  from 

De    Legibns   (il.    8-10):— "Separatim  an    interesting    article    upon    Book* 

nemo  babessit  Deos :  neve  novos,  sed  Censors,  in  Seckmann's    History  of 

ne  advenas,  nisi  public^  adscitos.  pri-  laTentions  (Ed.  1817,  toL  iiL  p.  08  seq.X 

▼atim  colonto."  Compare  lArj,  zxxiz.  where  numerous  examples  are  cited  of 

16,  about  the  Boman  prohibitions  of  the  prohibition,  combusUon,  or  licens- 

mera  txtema.     But  Cicero  does  not  ing  of  books  by  authority,  from  the 

propose  to  inflict  such  severe  penalties  burning  of  the  work  of  Protagoras  by 

as  Flato.  decree  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  down 

3  Milton,  in    his  Areopagitica,  or  to   modem    times ;   illustrating   the 

aArffument    for    Unlicensed    Printing  tendency  of  different  sects  and  creeds, 

oX    i.   p.    140,    Birch's   edition    en  in  proportion  as  they  acquired  power, 

flton's    Prose    Works),    has    some  to  sUence  all  open  contiaaictioa.    The 

strenuous  protestations    against  the  Christian  Amobius,  at  a  time  when  his 

rigour  of  the  Platonic  censorship  in  this  creed  was  under   disfaTour   by  the 

trath  Book.    In  the  year  1480  Her-  Emperors,  protests  axainst  this  prao- 

molaus    Barbams    wrote  to    George  tice,  in  a  liberal  ana  comprehensive 

Merula  as  follows:— "Plato,  In  in-  phrase    which    would    have    much 

■titntione    De  Legibus,  inter    prima  offended  Plato  (at  the  time  when  he 

eommemorat,  in  omni  republicA  prte-  wrote  the  Leges)  and  Hermolaus  :— 

scrfbi  caTerique  oportere,  ne  cui  liceat,  "  Alios  audio  mussitare  indignanter  et 

qusB    oomposuerit,  aut  priTatim    oe-  dicere :— Oportere  statui  per  Senatum, 

tandere,  aut  in  usum  publicum  edere,  aboleantnr   nt   htsc  scnpta    qolbiia 
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between  this  spirit  and  that  in  which  Plato  depicts  the  So- 
krates  of  the  Phaedoxi,  the  Apology,  and  the  Goigiasl  How 
fully  does  Sokrates  in  the  Phaedon^  recognise  and  respect  the 
individual  reason  of  his  two  friends,  though  dissenting  from 


Christiana  religio  comprobetnr  et 
T«titBtatia  opprimatiir  aactoritu.  .  .  . 
Nam  interapere  icripta,  et  pablicatam 
TdUe  sabmergere  lectionem,  non  est 
I>eos  defendere,  sed  veritaUs  testi- 
floitionem  timere"  (Amob.  adv.  Qea> 
tas,  iii.  p.  104.    Aiso  iT.  p.  152). 

*'We  are  told  hj  Eosebius  (Beck- 
mann,  ed.  1817,  vol.  iii.  p.  96:  Bohn's 
•d.,  ToL  U.  p.  614)  that  Diodetian 
caiued  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  be 
burnt  After  the  spreading  of  the 
Christian  religion,  the  clergy  exercised 
against  books  that  were  either  un* 
teTOUiable  or  disagreeable  to  them. 
the  same  severity  which  they  had 
oensored  in  the  heathens  as  foolish 
and  prcijadidal  to  their  own  cause. 
Thus  were  the  writings  of  Arius  con- 
demned to  the  flames  at  the  Council  of 
Nice;  and  Constantine  threatened 
witti  the  punishment  of  death  those 
who  should  conceal  them.  The  clergy 
assembled  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
requested  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II. 
to  cause  the  works  of  Nestorius  to  be 
burnt ;  and  this  desire  was  complied 
with.  The  writings  of  Eutyches  shared 
the  like  fate  at  the  CouncU  of  Chal- 
oedon :  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
collect  examples  of  the  same  kind  from 
each  of  the  following  centuries." 

Dr.  Vaughan  observes,  in  criticising 
the  virtuous  character  and  sincere  per- 
secuting spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  More : 
— *'  If  there  be  any  opinion  which  it 
would  be  ^ust  to  punish  as  a  crime, 
it  is  the  opinion  which  makes  it  to  be 
a  virtue  not  to  toUrcUe  opinion,"  (Re- 
volutions in  English  History,  voL  ii.  p. 
17%) 

I  find  the  f oUovring  spiking  anecdote 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Acad^mie 
Boyale  de  Belgioue,  1802;  Bulletins, 
2me  S^r.,  tom.  xiiL  p.  667  seq. ;  Vie  et 
Travaux  de  Iticolae  CUyjuurU  par  M. 
Tlionissen.  Cleynaerts  (or  Clenardus) 
was  a  learned  Belgian  (bom  1496— died 
1643),  professor  both  at  Louvain  and  at 
Sahuoianca,  and  author  of  ChrammaHece 
Inttitutiona,  both  of  the  Greek  and 
the  Hebrew  languages.  He  acquired, 
under  prodigious  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages, a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
language ;  and  he  employed  great 
e£Forts  to  organise  a  course  of  regular 


instruction  In  that  language  at  Loa. 
vain,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
missionaries  who  would  combat  the 
doctrines  of  Islam. 

At  Granada,  in  Spain  (1688X  *'Gto- 
nardus  ne  rtfossit  pas  mlenx  k  arrachsr 
aox  btichers  de  I'lnquisition  let  mana- 
scrits  et  les  livres"  (Moorish  and  Arabic 
books  which  had  been  seised  after  the 
oonauest  of  Grenada  by  the  Spaniarde) 
'*  qu  elle  avait  entasste  dans  hi  snocur- 
lale  de  Grenade.  Ce  fut  en  vain  qae 
Cleynaerts,  faisant  valoir  le  but  md- 
nemment  chrtftien  qn'il  voolait  at- 
teindre,  prodigua  les  d-marches  et  lee 
priftres,  pour  se  falre  remettre  'ose 
papiers  plus  nteenaires  k  lui  m*k 
Viucain'.  .  .  .  Linexorable  inqnlsitimi 
ref nsa  de  lAcher  hi  proie.  Un  savant 
thtol(^en,  Jean  -  Martin  Silicaeus, 
pr^cepteur  de  Philippe  IL,  fit  ce- 
pendant  entendre  k  noUe  compatriote, 
que  ses  vceux  pourraient  dtro  exanote, 
s  11  consentait  a  fonder  son  6oole,  non  a 
Louvain.  mais  k  Grenade,  on  nne 
multitude  de  ntophytes  faisaient  sem- 
blant  de  profesaer  le  Christianisme, 
tout  en  conservant  les  prteentes  de 
Mahomet  au  fond  du  coeur.  Mais  le 
linguiste  Beige  lui  fit  oette  r^ponae, 
doublement  remarquable  k  cause  du 
pays  et  de  I'ipoque  oh  eUe  fut  tfmise : 
'Crest  en  Brabant,  et'  nullement  en 
Espagne,  que  je  poserai  les  fondements 
de  mon  oeuvre.  Je  cherche  dei  com- 
pagnont  d'armes  pour  luUtr  UL  ok  la 
ItUU  pent  ttre  loyaU  et  fraiidU.  Les 
habitants  du  royaume  de  Grenade 
n'oseraient  pas  me  rtfpondra,  puisque  la 
terreur  de  rmquisition  les  force  k  se  dire 
Chretiens.  Le  combat  est  impossible, 
Ik  oh  personne  n'ose  assumer  le  rftle  de 

Tenncmii' ."  Giden  calls  for  a  steict 

censorship,  even  over  medical  books- 
ad  Julianum— Vol.  xviiL  p.  247  KUhn. 

1  Plato,  ApoL  Sokr.  p.  29.  Gorgias, 
p.  472  A-B  :  kox  yv¥  vtpiiw  vi  A*y«i« 
oAiyov_  aoL  wamts  <rv;M^^(rovori  mtr^ 
'ABiivaioi  Kal  (iitoi  .  .  .  'AXX*  i^M 
<roi  etc  itv  ovx   ouoKoyit. 

Compare  also  p.  482  B  of  the  same 
dialogue,  where  Sokrates  declares  his 
anxiety  to  maintain  consistency  with 
himself,  and  his  indifference  to  other 
authority. 
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his  own !  How  emphatically  does  he  proclaim,  in  the  Apology 
and  Gorgias,  not  merely  his  own  individual  dissent  from  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  also  his  resolution  to  avow  and  maintain 
it  against  one  and  all,  until  he  should  hear  such  reasons  as 
convinced  him  that  it  was  untrue!  How  earnestly  docs  he 
declare  (in  the  Apology)  that  he  has  received  from  the  Delphian 
God  a  mission  to  cross-examine  the  people  of  Athens,  and  that 
he  will  obey  the  God  in  preference  to  them:^  thus  claiming 
to  himself  that  special  religious  privilege  which  his  accuser 
Mcl^tus  imputes  to  him  as  a  crime,  and  which  Plato,  in  his 
Magnetic  colony,  also  treats  as  a  crime,  interdicting  it  under 
the  severest  penalties!  During  the  interval  of  forty-five  years 
(probably)  between  the  trial  of  Sokrates  and  the  composition 
of  the  Leges,  Plato  had  passed  from  sympathy  with  the  free- 
spoken  dissenter  to  an  opposite  feeling — hatred  of  all  dissent, 
and  an  unsparing  employment  of  penalties  for  upholding 
orthodoxy.  I  have  already  remarked  on  the  Republic,  and  I 
here  remark  it  again — if  Meatus  lived  long  enough  to  read 
the  L^es,  he  would  have  found  his  own  accusation  of  Sokrates 
amply  warranted  by  the  enactments  and  doctrines  of  the  most 
distinguished  Sokratic  Companion.' 

It  is  true  that  the  orthodoxy  which  Plato  promulgates,  and 
forbids  to  be  impugned,  in  the  Magnetic  community, 
is  an  orthodoxy  of  his  own,  different  from  that  which   denounced 
was  recognised  at  Athens ;  but  this  only  makes  the  hereto  ** 
case  more  remarkable,  and  shows  the  deep  root  of  and 
intolerance  in  the   human   bosom — esteemed  as  it  such,  would 
frequently  is,  by  a  sincere  man,  among  the  foremost  Su?e?a 
of  his  own  virtues.    Plato  marks  out  three  varieties  miijority  of 


1  Plato,  ApoL  Sokr.  p^29  D.  ireiVo- 
ftMA  ii  fLoAAov  ry  BttS  ^  Vfttv.  Comp.  pp. 
80  JLJp.  D,  83  d 

3  The  indictment  of  Melfltus  against 
Sokrates  ran  thus— 'A3ticcr  luKparri^, 
oOc  fiiv  ii  v6kL%  vouxCii  ffcovt,  ov  vofii^uv, 
crcpa  oi  Kaiva  oai/i^via  rio^yov- 
lUVXK '  ojiicci  Si  KoX  Toift  vtovt  Stai^Ofi- 
pwv*  riujiiiOf  tfdfarof  (Diog.  Laert. 
iL  40;  Xenoph.  Memor.  i.  1).  The 
charge  as  to  introduction  of  Koivi. 
6aiti6¥ia  was  certainly  well  founded 
against  Sokrates  (compare  Plato.  Be- 
public,  tL  p.  486  C>.     WhoeTer  was 


fifnllty 
in  the 


,  of  promulgating  xaivi.  i<ufi6yia 

in  the  Platonic  city  De  Legibus,  would 
have  perished  miserably  Ions;  before  he 
reached  the  age  of  70;  whicn  Sokrates 
attained  at  Athens. 

Compare  my  'History  of  Qreeoe,' 
ch.  xxYiiL 

I  have  in  one  passage  greatly  under> 
stated  the  amount  of  severity  which 
Plato  employs  against  heretics.  I  there 
affirm  that  he  banishes  them :  whereas 
the  truth  is,  that  he  imprisons  them, 
and  ultimately,  unless  they  recant, 
puts  them  to  death. 
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the  OrooUn  of  heresy,  panisbable  by  long  imprisonment^  and 
subsequent  death  in  case  of  obstinate  persistence. 
Now  under  one  or  other  of  the  three  varieties,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  actual  Greeks  would  have  been  included.  The  first 
variety — those  who  did  not  believe  the  Gods  to  exist — was 
doubtless  confined  to  a  small  minority  of  reflecting  men ;  though 
this  minority  (according  to  Plato'),  not  contemptible  even  in 
number,  was  distinguished  in  respect  to  intellectual  accom- 
plishments. The  second  variety — that  of  those  who  believed 
the  Gods  to  exist,  but  believed  them  to  produce  some  results 
only,  not  all — was  more  numerous.  And  the  third  variety — 
that  of  those  who  believed  them  to  be  capable  of  being  ap- 
peased or  won  over  by  prayer  and  sacrifice — was  the  most 
numerous  of  alL  Plato  himself  informs  us^  that  this  last 
doctrine  was  proclaimed  by  the  most  eminent  poets,  rhetors. 


1  Plato,  Legg.  X.  p.  886  E.  irofivoX- 
Aou    Alao  pp.  8B8  E,  891  B. 

Fabricins  tells  us  that  Plato  him- 
■elf  has  been  considered  and  designated 
as  an  atheist,  by  various  critics:— 
"Alii  Platonem  atheis,  alii  Spinozie 
pnecursoribus,  adnamerarunt  Utrius- 

aae  criminis  reum  eum  fecit  Nic.  Henr. 
fondling.  .  .  At  alii  bend  defenderunt 
Bhilosopnum  ab  illo  crimine."  (Biblio- 
liec.  Onec  torn.  ilL  pp.  G9,  not  AA,  ed. 
Haries.) 

This  illustrates  the  loose  manner  in 
which  the  epithet  aScov  has  been 
applied  in  philosophical  and  theological 
oontroTersies :  a  practice  forcibly  ex- 
posed in  the  following  acute  note  of 
wyttenbach. 

Wyttenbach,  Prsef.  ad  Plutarch. 
De  Superstit.  toI.  yi.  pars  ii.  p.  995. 
"Nam  quse  est  superstitio?  quae 
M«6nT«T  ou»  harum  species?  qui 
ffradus?  Ilis  demum  explicitis  et 
Inter  se  comparatis  intelli^  poterit, 

aosB  ABf&rnroi  species  cut  supersti- 
ionis  speciei,  qui  gradns  hujus  cui 
Siidui  illius,  anteferri  aut  postponi 
beat  Ac  primum  in  ipsis  illis  de 
qaibus  agitur  rebus  definiendis  magna 
Mi  difficultas.  Quamquam  cUfuum 
qoidem  doflnire  non  difncile  videtnr ; 
quippe  quo  ipso  nomine  signiflcetur  is 
qui  nullum  use  deum  putet.  Atqui 
tubc  etiam  deflnitio  non  intelligatur. 
nisi  antea  dedaretur  guid  sit  id  quod 
Dei  Tocabulo  signiflcemus-omnino 
quae  sit  deflnitio  DeL  Jam  nemo 
ignorat  quantopere  in  notione  ac  de- 


finitione  Dei  dissentiant  non  modo 
universi  populi,  sed  et  singoli  homines : 
nee  solum  vtilgus,  sed  et  sapientes: 
ita  quidem,  ut  quo  plures  partes  rint^ 
ex  qnibus  haec  notio  oonstitn^tur,  eo 
minus  in  ea  consentiant  Sed  fac  esse 
qui  eam  paucissimis  complectator  pro- 
prietatibus,  ut  dicat  Deum  e$u  m/erUem 
cetemam^  omnium  rerum  crecUrieem  et 
ffvbematricem.  Enmt  qui  eum  panxm, 
enint  qui  nimium,  dudsse  pntent: 
neutri  se  atheos  Tolent,  utnque  et 
hunc  et  so  iuvicem  atheos  dicent. . .  Ita 
se  res  habet.  Quotiditf  Jactator  tra- 
latitium  illud,  verue  Deue:  quo  sn&m 
quisque  de  Deo  notionem  signiflcat, 
siepe  illam  ineptam  et  snmmi  numinis 
majestate  indignam.  Et  bene  nobis- 
cum  ageretur,  si  non  nisi  ab  indocto 
▼uigo  Jactaretur.  Nunc  philoeophi, 
certe  qui  se  philosophos  haberi  Tolant, 
item  crepant.  Disputant  de  vero  Deo, 
nee  ab  ejus  definitione  profidscuntar, 
quasi  vero  hon:  nemini  ignota  sit.  .  .  . 
Penrulgata  ilia  veri  Dei  appeUatio  nobis 
▼enit  a  consuetudine  Bcclesis,  cuius 
diverse  quondam  sectas  notionem  Dei 
diverso  modo  informantes,  ejus  ignore - 
tionem  et  aOeorrfra  non  modo  profanis, 
sed  invicem  alise  aliis  sectis  exprobrare 
solebant.  Utec  de  notione  atkei:  quse 
profecto.  nisi  constitute  notione  Dei, 
constitui  ipsa  nequit." 

^  2  Plato,  Leg^.  X.  p.  886  D.  rvv 
^iv  yap  ravra  aKovovrii  rt  xai  roiavO* 
crepa  tuiv  Ktyofjulybiv  optorwy  cTroi  iroi^- 
rStv  re  kcu  pijnSpwf  sal  iiatmiav  col  cc- 
piiav  KoX  aXkuv  /ivpifluuv  fivptMy,  &C 
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prophets,  and  priests,  as  well  as  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  besides.  That  prayer  and  sacrifice  were  means  of 
appeasing  the  displeasure  or  unfavourable  dispositions  of  the 
Qods — ^was  the  general  belief  of  the  Grecian  world,  from  the 
Homeric  times  downwards.  The  oracles  or  individual  prophets 
were  constantly  entreated  to  inform  petitioners,  what  was  the 
nature  or  amount  of  expiatory  ceremony  which  would  prove 
sufficient  for  any  specific  case ;  but  that  there  was  some  sort 
of  expiatory  ceremony  which  would  avail,  was  questioned  by 
few  sincere  believers.^  All  these  would  have  been  ranked  as 
heretics  by  Plato.  If  the  Magnetic  community  had  become  a 
reality,  the  solitary  cells  of  the  Platonic  Inquisition  might  have 
been  found  to  include  Anaxagoras,  and  most  of  the  Ionic 
philosophers,  under  the  first  head  of  heresy  ;  Aristotle  and 
Epikurus  under  the  second  ;  Herodotus  and  Nikias  under  the 
third.  Indeed  most  of  the  5040  Magnetic  colonists  must  have 
adjusted  anew  their  canon  of  orthodoxy  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
exigence  of  the  Platonic  Censors. 

To  these  severe  laws  and  penalties  against  heretics,  Plato 
prefixes  a  Proem  or  Prologue  of  considerable  length, 
commenting  upon  and  refuting  their  doctrines.    In  pref^^ 
the  earlier  part  of  this  dialogue  he  had  taken  credit  pfe^T* 
to  himself  for  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  his  thoM 'severe 
legal  mandates  by  a  prefatory  harangue,  intended  to  hereuS 
persuade  and  conciliate  the  persons  upon  whom  the 
mandate  was  imposed,  and  to  procure  cheerful  obedience.'    For 
such  a  purpose  the  Proem  in  the  tenth  Book  would  be  badly 
calculated.    But  Plato  here  introduces  it  with  a  different  view :' 
partly  to  demonstrate  a  kosmical  and  theological  theory,  partly 
to  excite  alarm  and  repugnance  in  the  heretics  whom  he  marks 
out  and  condemns.    How  many  among  them  might  be  convinced 
by  Plato's  reasonings,  I  do  not  know;  but  the  large  majority 
of  them  could  not  fail  to  be  offended  and  exasperated  by  the 
tone  of  his  Proem  or  prefatory  discourse.    Confessing  his  in- 

i  See  the  sections  23  and  24  of  the  A.,  with  Stallbaum's  notes. 
Lehrbnch  of  K.  F.  Hennann,  Uber  die        *  Plato,  Lesg.  It.  pp.  722*728.    723 

GottesdienstUchen    AlterthUmer    der  A:  tya  yap  tvpitviti  koI  ita  r^v  cv/m- 

Griechen :  Herodot  vi.  91 :  Thucydid.  y«uiv  cv/io^^o-repov  rt^r  iwira^iv^  h  6^ 

L    184.— Respecting    Plato's   areraion  imr  o  i^mo$,  ii^nrai  ^  rhv  v6iiov  6 

for  Anaxagoras— and  the  ph^cal  phi-  vnikoBi-n^^  A<y«**  ^• 
losophers   see  Legg.  x.  ^  B.  ziL  907       >  Plato,  tegg.  z.  p.  887  A. 


^puly  of 


br  rrarr  dl  tLt  l*K  roett^ 


aai  i&B  too.  ihhoii^  lie 

of  hetfST  w  adopCed 

sad  ike  Aiid  TszieCj 


s&oraal  TcLtsbcase  if  hifcified  bj  FUso  on  the  groond  of  a 

lirVyjzM  mligaabQfi  »uafC  die  iapogncn  of  oitliodax  belie£ 

Wt  l«ara  from  the  F!*tofuc  and  XcDoplMtitic  ApologieB^  that 

MelltTu  and  AAjtos.  vhen  ther  aoeiaed  Sokzatea  of  impielj 

Uifon  the  J>ikMtrT,  indoleed  m  the  same  inTcctiTe,  annoonoed 

the  aame  jiietificatioQ,  and  felt  the  same  confidenoe  that  Uwj 

were  righteoos  cbampions   of  the   national   £uth,  against   an 

impio^is  and  g:iiltv  assailiuit. 

Among  the  three  varieties  of   heresy,  Plato  considers    the 

third  to  be  the  worst    He  accounts  it  a  greater  crime 

vftri«t7  of      to  believe  in  indulgent  and  persuadeable  Qods,  than 

52J3  u>  uS   not  to  believe  in  any  Gods  at  alL»    Respecting  the 

H**T?r^    entire  unbelievers,  he  acknowledges  that  a  certain 
the  belief  in  '  -    ^  n     ^     i        ^  r  « 

Gods  per-      pr^f^ortion  are  so  from  intellectual,  not  from  moral, 

JJfjJ^y^      default :  and  that  there  are,  among  them,  persons 

•adMuni-      of  blamelei?s  life  and  disposition.*     It  must  be  re- 

mem>>ered  that  the  foremost  of  these  unbelieyers, 

and  the  most  obnoxious  to  Plato,  were  the  physical  astronomers  : 

thr>He  who  did  not  agree  with  him  in  recognising  the  Sun,  Moon, 

and  Stars  as  animated  and  divine  Beings — those  who  studied 

their  movements  as  if  they  were  mechanical  agents.    Plato  gives 

a  brief  summary  of  various  cosmogonic  doctrines  professed  by 

tliiyMi  heretics,  who  did  not  recognise  (he  says)  either  (Jod,  or 

HMison,  or  art,  in  the  cosmogonic  process  ;  but  ascribed  to  nature, 

chancti,  and  necessity,  the  genesis  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  sub- 
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stances,  wliich  were  afterwards  modified  by  litiman  art  and  reason. 
Among  these  matters  regulated  by  human  art  and  reason,  were 
included  (these  men  said)  the  beliefs  of  each  society  respecting 
the  Gods  and  religion,  respecting  political  and  social  arrange- 
ments, respecting  the  just  and  the  beautiful :  though  there  were 
(they  admitted)  certain  things  beautiful  by  nature,  yet  not  those 
which  the  lawgiver  declared  to  be  such.  Lastly,  t^ese  persons 
affirmed  (Plato  tells  us)  that  the  course  of  life  naturally  right 
was,  for  each  man  to  seize  all  the  wealth,  and  all  the  power 
over  others,  which  his  strength  enabled  him  to  secure,  without 
any  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  And  by  such  teach- 
ing they  corrupted  the  minds  of  youth.^ 

Who  these  teachers  were,  whom  Plato  groups  together  as 
if  they  taught  the  same  doctrine,  we  do  not  know.   H^^jcg 
Having  no  memorials  from  themselves,  we  cannot  oensored  hj 
fully  trust  the  description  of  their  teaching  given  sokratea 
by  an  opponent :  especially  when  we  reflect,  that  it  ^SwTthe 
coiacides   substantially  with  the  accusation   which  Athenian 
Melitus  and  Anytus  urged  against  Sokrates  before  the 


Athenian  Dikastery — vit, :  that  he  was  irreligious,  and  that  he 
corrupted  youth  by  teaching  them  to  despise  both  the  laws  and 
their  senior  relatives — of  which  corruption  Eritias  and  Alki- 
biades  were  cited  as  examples.  Such  allegations,  when  advanced 
against  Sokrates,  are  noted  both  by  Plato  and  Xenophon  as 
the  stock-topics,  always  ready  at  hand  for  those  who  wished  to 
depreciate  philosophers.' 

In  so  far  as  these  heretics  affirmed  that  right  as  opposed  to 
wrong,  just  as  opposed  to  unjust,  true  belief  as  opposed  to  false 
respecting  the  Qods,  were  determined  by  the  lawgiver  and  not 
by  any  other  authority — Plato  has  little  pretence  for  blaming 
them :  because  he  himself  claims  such  authority  explicitly  in 
his  Magnetic  community,  and  pimishes  severely  not  merely 
those  who  disobey  his  laws  in  act,  but  those  who  contradict  his 
dogmas  in  speech  or  argument    Before  he  proclaims  his  intended 

1  Plato,  Legx.  x.  pp.  889-S80.  first  two  chapteiB  of  the  Memorabilia, 

*  Plato,  ApoL  Sou*.  D.  28.    r^  mari.  where  Xenophon  intimates  that  8o- 

wiwru¥   rmv   ^tXo<rxt^ovmm¥    vp6x**^*  krates  was  aocased  of  traininff  yoath 

rmSrm   Kfyovo-iv,   ori  ra    ^Jtrittpa.  tta\  to  a  life  of  lawless  and  nnpiuicipled 

rk  inih  ywt  koX  Btovt  iiii  rojU^tiv  koX  rbv  ambition  and  selfishness,  and  especi- 

frrm  Aftyoi'  KptCrrm   iroicti'.     Xenoph.  allv  of  having  trained  Kritias  and 

Memor.  L  2,  81.     See  generally  the  Alkibiades. 
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pmushmenti  in  a  penal  law,  he  addnaea  the  heretici  in  a  pcoftn 
or  prefatory  diacoorse  intended  to  persuade  or  win  them  over : 
a  discourae  which  was  the  more  indispensable,  since  their  doo- 
trines  (he  tells  us)  were  disseminated  everyidiere.'  If  he  serioiulj 
intended  to  persuade  real  dissentients,  his  attempt  is  certainlj  a 
&Qure :  for  the  premisses  on  which  ho  reasons  are  such  as  would 
not  have  been  granted  by  them— nor  indeed  by  many  who  agreed 
in  the  condusion  which  he  was  himself  trying  to  prove. 

The  theory  here  given  by  Plato,  representa  the  atafee  of  hia 
Komoiod  ^^"^  convictions* at  the  time  when  the  Leges  wen 
adand&-  composed.  It  ia  a  theory  of  koamology  of  univeraal 
gJJ^^^  geneaia:  different  in  many  reapeota  from  what  he 
nonnoadin  propounda  in  the  TimsBua,  ainoe  it  comprises  no 
^*^  mention  of  the  extza-koamical  Demiurgna—nor  of 

the  eternal  Ideaa — ^nor  of  the  primordial  chaotic  movementa 
called  Neceaaity — while  it  containa  (what  we  do  not  find  in  the 
Timffiua)  the  allegation  of  a  twofold  or  multiple  aoul  pervading 
the  universe — the  good  soul  (one  or  more),  being  co-ezistent  and 
co-eternal  with  others  (one  or  moreX  that  are  bad.' 
The  fundamental  principle  which  he  lays  down  (in  this  tenth 
Book  De  Legibus)  is — That  soid  or  mind  is  older, 
prior,  and  more  powerful,  than  body.  Soul  ia  the 
principle  of  self-movement,  activity,  spontaneous 
change.  Body  cannot  originate  any  movement  or 
change  by  itselfl  It  is  simply  passive,  receiving 
movement  from  soul,  and  transmitting  movement 
onward.  The  movement  or  change  which  we  witness 
in  the  universe  could  never  have  begun  at  firsts 
except  through  the  originating  spontaneity  of  aouL 
None  of  the  four  elements — earth,  water,  air,  or  fire^ — ^ia  en- 
dowed with  any  self-moving  power.'  As  soul  is  older  and  more 
powerful  than  body,  so  the  attributes  of  soul  are  older  and  mora 
powerful  than  those  of  body :  that  is,  pleasure,  pain,  desire,  fear, 
love,  hatred,  volition,  deliberation,  reason,  reflection,  judgment 
true  or  fulse — are  older  and  more  powerful  than  heat,  cold, 
heaviness,  lightness,  hardness,  softness,  whiteness,  sweetness,  &c^ 


Sool— older, 
more  power* 
fill  in  the 
uniTerae 
than  Body. 
Different 
loals  are  at 
work  in  the 
universe -- 
the  good 
soul,  and 
the  bad 
aool. 


1  Plato,  Legg.  X.  pp.  890  D,  891  A.  *  Plato,  Lege.  x.  pp.  896  A,  89T  A. 

s  Plato,  Legg.  z.  p.  896  B.  The  ictvno'etc  of  sool  are  irpMf«v|»yoi— 

s  Plato,  Legg.  z.  pp.  894  D,  89S  B.       ttioae  d  body  m  UwnpowpyoL 
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The  attributes  and  changes  of  body  are  oil  secondary  effects^ 
brought  about,  determined,  modified,  or  suspended,  by  the  prior 
and  primitive  attributes  and  changes  of  soul.  In  all  things  that 
are  moved  there  dwells  a  determining  soul :  which  is  thus  the 
cause  of  all  effects  however  contrary — good  and  bad,  just  and 
unjust,  honourable  and  base.  But  it  is  one  variety  of  soul  which 
works  to  good,  another  variety  which  works  to  eviL^  The  good 
variety  of  soul  works  under  the  guidance  of  NoCr  or  Reason — the 
bad  variety  works  irrationally.'  Now  which  of  the  two  (asks 
Plato)  directs  the  movements  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the  Sun, 
Moon,  and  Stars  ?  Certainly,  the  good  soul,  and  not  the  bad. 
This  is  proved  by  the  nature  and  character  of  their  movements : 
which  movements  are  rotatory  in  a  circle,  and  exactly  uniform 
and  equable.  Now  among  all  the  ten  different  sorts  of  motion 
or  change,  rotatory  motion  in  a  circle  is  the  one  which  is  most  akin 


1  Plato,  Legg.  X.  p.  896  B.    ^x^^ 

i!^  iioiKOvcav  fcai  ivoucovcrav  iy  aireuri 

Am  an  illustration  or  comment  on 
this  portion  of  Plato  Do  Leglbus,  Lord 
Monooddo's  AneUtU  Metaphy»ie9  are 
instructire.  See  toI.  1.  pp.  2-7-9-25. 
He  adopts  the  distinction  between 
Mind  and  Body  made  both  in  the 
tenth  Book  De  L^g**  and  in  the 
Epinomis.  He  considers  that  Body 
and  Mind  are  mixed  together  in  each 
part  of  nature;  and  in  the  material 
world  nerer  separated :  that  motion  is 
perpetual :  ana  "  Where  there  is  motwn. 
there  must  be  there  something  thai 
movti.  What  is  moved^  I  call  body; 
what  mopa,  1  call  mind. 

**  Under  mind,  in  this  definition,  I 
include:—!.  The  raUonal  and  intel- 
lectual; 2.  The  animal  life;  8.  That 
principle  in  the  regetable,  by  which  it 
Is  nourished,  grows,  and  produces  its 
like,  and  which  therefore  u  commonly 
called  the  vegetable  life;  and  4.  That 
motive  principle  which  I  understand  to 
be  in  all  bodies,  even  such  as  are 
thought  to  be  inanimate.  This  is  the 
distinction  between  body  and  mivd 
made  by  Plato  in  his  tenth  Book  of 
Laws  *•  (pp.  8-9X 

"  The  Greek  word  ^vxn  denotes  the 
three  first  kinds  I  have  mentioned, 
which  are  not  expressed  by  any  one 
word  that  I  know  in  Englisn ;  for  the 
word  raindf  that  I  have  used  to  ex- 
press them,  denotes  in  common  use 


only  the  rational  mind  or  «m2,  as  it  is 
otherwise  called.  The  fourth  kind 
that  I  have  mentioned,  vis.,  the  motive 
vrineipU  in  all  bodies,  is  not  commonly 
in  Greek  called  ^v^n.  But  Aristotle, 
in  a  passage  which  I  shall  afterwards 
quote,  says  that  it  is  wonrtp  tln/x^  (P-  8i 
noteX 

"As  to  the  principle  of  motion  or 
nwving  principle,  which  Aristotle  sup- 
poses to  be  in  aU  bodies,  it  is  what  he 
calls  nature  (p.  9).  ...  He  makes 
Nature  also  to  be  the  principle  of  rest 
in  bodies;  by  which  I  suppose  he 
means,  that  those  bodies  which  he 
calls  heavy,  that  is.  which  move  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth,  would 
rest  if  they  were  there"  (p.  9,  note). 

"From  the  account  nere  given  of 
motion,  it  is  evident  that  by  it  the 
whole  business  of  nature,  above,  below, 
and  round  about  us.  is  carried  on.  .  .  . 
To  those  who  hold  that  mind  is  the 
first  of  thing^,  and  principal  in  the 
universe,  it  will  not  appear  surprising 
that  I  have  made  movina,  or  produci>*n 
motion,  an  essenUal  attnbute  of  mind" 
(P.26X 

In  the  same  Treatise— which  ex- 
hibits very  careful  study  both  of  Plato 
and  of  Aristotle  —  Lord  Monboddo 
analyses  the  ten  varieties  of  motion 
here  recognised  by  Plato,  and  shows 
tliat  Plato's  account  is  confused  and 
unsatisfactory.  Ancient  Metaphysics 
vol.  L  pp.  23-230-252. 

s  Plato,  Legg.  z.  p.  887  B. 
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or  congenial  to  Reason.^  The  motioQ  of  Reason,  and  the  motioii 
of  the  stars,  is  alike  rotatory,  and  the  same,  and  unchangeable — 
in  the  same  place,  round  the  same  centre,  and  returning  into 
itself.  The  bad  soul,  acting  without  reason,  produces  only 
irregular  moTements,  intermittent,  and  accompanied  by  con- 
stant change  of  place.*  Though  it  is  the  good  variety  of  soul 
which  produces  the  celestial  rotation,  yet  there  are  many  distinct 
and  separate  souls,  all  of  this  same  Tariety,  which  concur  to  tbe 
production  of  the  result  The  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  each  of  the 
Stars,  has  a  distinct  soul  inherent  in  itself  or  peculiar  to  its  own 
body.'  Each  of  these  souls,  invested  in  the  celestial  substance 
and  in  each  of  the  visible  celestial  bodies,  is  a  God  :  and  thus  all 
things  are  full  of  Gods.^ 

In  this  argument— which  Plato  tells  us  that  no  man  will  be 
fig^'^f^.  insane  enough  to  dispute,'  and  which  he  proclaims 
frament  is  to  be  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  unbelievers — 
iory  and  in*  we  find,  instead  of  the  extra-kosmical  Demiurgus  and 
**""^*°^  the  pre-kosmical  Chaos  or  necessity  (the  doctrine  of 
the  Platonic  Timsus^X  ^^^  opposing  primordial  forces  both 
intra-ko6mical :  the  good  soul  and  the  bad  soul,  there  being  a 
multiplicity  of  each.  Though  Plato  here  proclaims  his  conclu- 
sion with  an  unqualified  confidence  which  contrasts  greatly  with 
I  he  modest  refierve  often  expressed  in  his  Timseua — yet  the  con- 
ilusion  is  rather  disproved  than  proved  by  his  own  premisses. 
It  cannot  be  true  that  all  things  are  full  of  Gods,  since  there  are 
two  varieties  of  soul  existing  and  acting,  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good  :  and  Plato  calls  the  celestial  bodies  Gods,  as  endowed  with 
and  moved  by  good  and  rational  soul&  Aristotle  in  his  theory 
draws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  regularity  and  perfection 
of  the  celestial  region,  and  the  irregularity  and  imperfection  of 
the  terrestrial  and  sublunary  :  Plato's  premisses  as  here  laid  out 
would  have  called  upon  him  to  do  the  same,  and  to  designate  the 


1  PUto,  Leg^.  X.  pi».  807  E  -89S  A.  *  PUto,  Legg.  z.  p.  88S  B-C. 

f  npwrioiKt  cinjaet  rov?  rmv  Swa  Uti-  t  Pbdo,  hegg.  X.  p.  898  D. 

.^1.  KK^cr,^^  r^p  tU6rm.  Xdfi^»fup   .  4  p,^^  ^ett  X.  p.  889  B.    «l#'  o<m« 

^poiitviiv  att  wtoi  yi  n  iu<ror  avcyn  _»  .     '     •           ^        ^^         '^              «»^»» 

KireiovoA,  rmy  krropimw  ov^mtr  [aL  o#o-ar|  » J,  .      -                     ^-^  ^         ,      . 

ItiMitfia  Ti  KVKkmw,  eTr.t  n  «vt^»  rif  tov  ,  •  PlMO,  Legg.  X.  p.  8B9  C      ovm  cvn* 

row  rtpioitt  wirrm%  mt  Ivrmrbw  oucciors-  ©^"^  wapit^pormv  ovAcif . 

ri}r  Tc  ic«l  •ftoUy.  f  Plato,  Tuweos,  pp.  48  A.  60  A-B. 
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Koemos  as  the  theatre  of  counteracting  agencies,  partly  divine, 
partly  not  divine.    So  he  terms  it  indeed  in  the  Timaeus.^ 

There  is  another  feature,  common  both  to  the  Timaeua  and  the 
Leges,  which  deserves  attention  as  illustrating  Plato's  iteverenoe 
point  of  view.    It  is  the  reverential  sentiment  with  of  Plato  for 
which  he  regards  uniform  rotatory  movement  in  the  ciroular 
same  place.    This  he  pronounces  to  be  the  perfect,  '^'*^<*"* 
regular,  movement  appertaining  and  congenial  to  Reason  and  the 
good  variety  of  souL    Because  the  celestial  bodies  move  thus  and 
only  thus,  he  declares  them  to  be  Qods.    It  is  this  circular  rota- 
tion which  continues  with  perfect  and  unchangeable  regularity  in 
the  celestial  sphere  of  the  Kosmos,  and  also,  though  imperfect 
and  perturbed,  in  the  spherical  cranium  of  man.'    Aristotle  in 
his  theory  maintains  unabated  the  reverence  for  this  mode  of 
motion,  as  the  perfection  of  reason  and  regularity.    The  feeling 
here  noted  exercised  a  powerful  and  long-continued  influence 
over  the  course  of  astronomical  speculations. 

Having  demonstrated  to  his  own  full  satisfaction,  from  the 
regularity  of  the  celestial  rotations,  that  the  heavenly  Argument 
bodies  are  wise  and  good  Gods,  and  that  all  things  ®^^*^J|? 
are  full  of  Qods — Plato  applies  this  conclusion  to  second  dan 
refute  the  second  class  of  heretics — those  who  did  not  ^^  ^eretica. 
believe  that  the  Qods  directed  all  human  affairs,  the  small  things 
as  well  as  the  great ; '  that  is,  the  lot  of  each  individual  person 


1  Plato,  Tim»TU,  p.  48  A. 

The  remarks  of  Zeller,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  work,  Die  Philosophie 
der  Griechen  (toL  ii.  p.  634  sea.), 
upon  this  portion  of  the  Treatise  De 
Legibus,  are  rery  acute  and  in- 
Btructive.  He  exposes  the  fallacy  of 
the  attempt  made  by  Tarious  critics 
to  explain  awav  the  Manichnan  doe- 
trine  declared  m  this  treatise,  and  to 
reconcile  the  Leges  with  the  Tim«us. 
The  subject  is  handled  in  a  manner 
superior  to  the  Platonlsche  Studien  of 
the  same  author  (wherein  the  LegM 
are  pronounced  to  be  spurious,  while 
in  the  History  of  Philosophy  Zeller 
retracts  this  opinionX  though  in  that 
work  also  there  is  much  instruction.— 
Stailbaum's  copious  notes  on  these  pas- 
sages (pp.  188-189-195-207-218  of  his 
edition  of  Leges),  while  admitting, 
the  discrepancy  between  Leces  ana 
Tinueus,  furnish  what  he  toinks  a 


satisfactory  explanation.  One  portion 
of  his  explanation  is,  that  Plato  here 
accommooates  himself  "ad  captiim 
hominum  vulgarem  (p.  189)  ...  ad 
captum  civium  oommunem  accommo- 
date et  populari  ratione  explicari "  (p. 
207).  I  dissent  from  this  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  think  that  the  heretics  of 
the  second  and  third  class  coincide 
rather  with  the  "captus  rulgaris**.  So 
Plato  himself  intimates. 

s  Plato,  Timsus,  pp.  44  B,  47  C. 

s  The  language  of  Plato  sometimes 
implies,  that  the  opponents  whom  he 
is  controverting  disbeliere  altogether 
the  interrention  of  the  Gods  in  human 
affairs,  pp.  899  B,  900  A,  885  B.  But 
the  main  stress  of  his  argument  is 
directed  against  those  who,  adraittinx 
the  intervention  of  the  Qods  in  gresA 
things,  deny  it  in  small,  pp.  900  D,  901 
A-B-G-D,  902  A-B. 


m  mH  m  that  of  the  wpcdm  or  of  Hi  compoDwit  aggwgiilBiL  Ho 
himadf  aiBmis  that  thej  direct  aD  things.  It  ia  inoonaiateiift 
with  their  attribntes  of  perfect  inteUigenoe^  power,  and  goodnMa 
(he  maintain!)  that  thej  ihoiild  leave  anything,  either  mall  or 
greats  without  regulation.  All  good  homaa  adminirtratoff^ 
generala,  phyaicianii^  pHoti,  ftc.,  regulate  all  things  email  and 
great^  in  tlieir  respective  provineee :  the  Gods  cannot  be  inferior 
to  them,  and  must  be  held  to  do  the  tame.  Thejr^olate  eveij- 
thing  with  a  view  to  the  hai^iinem  of  the  whole,  in  which  each 
man  has  his  share  and  interest ;  and  each  man  has  his  special 
eontronling  Deity  watching  ofer  his  minatest  proceedings 
whether  the  individnal  sees  it  or  not^  Soul,  both  in  its  good 
variety  and  its  bed  variety,  ia  essentially  in  change  from  one 
state  to  another,  and  passes  from  time  to  time  oat  of  one  body 
into  another.  In  the  perpetual  conflict  between  the  good  and 
the  bad  Tariety  of  soul,  according  as  each  man^  sonl  inrJiti^  to 
the  better  or  to  the  worse,  the  Gods  or  Fate  eralt  it  to  a  hi^er 
region  or  degrade  it  to  a  lower.  By  this  means  the  Gods  do  the 
best  they  can  to  ensure  triumph  to  virtue,  and  defeat  to  vice,  in 
the  entire  Kosmos.  This  reference  to  the  entire  Kosmos  is  over- 
looked by  the  heretics  who  deny  the  all-pervading  management 
(tf  the  Gods.' 

Plato  gives  here  an  outburst  of  religious  eloquence  which 
Oontnuy  might  prove  impressive  when  addressed  to  fellow- 
JJ^^JJ®'  believers — but  which,  if  employed  for  the  avowed 
Bapabiic.  purpose  of  convincing  dissentients,  would  feil  of  its 
purpose,  as  involving  assumptions  to  which  they  would  not 
subscribe.  As  to  the  actual  realities  of  human  life,  past  as  well 
as  present,  Plato  himself  always  gives  a  very  melancholy  picture 
of  them.  ^  The  heaven  is  fiill  of  good  thhigs,  and  also  full  of 
things  opposite  to  good :  but  mostly  of  things  not  good."'    More- 

1  PUto,  Legg.  z.  pp.  OCtt-SOS  B-G.  titer  fi^  la  ondentood  4)rcf «;».    StaO. 

SThit  srgament  u  wl  forth  from  bttum  thinkB,  thouah  with  Miiie  heal- 

p.  908  B  to  906  B.    It  U  obscure  aad  tation,  that  ivutrHmv  is  ondOTstood 

dlAeiilt  to  follow.  after  iu(.    I  ainree  with  Ast 

•  Plato,  Len.  z.  p.  906  A.    hnMi       Compare    uL   pp.    075477,    when 

ydb  9vyiMxwp¥M>f>«>'  ^MAi*  mitroit  «tru  Plato  statee  that  in  the  earUer  histoty 

Mir  T^r  o^poAr  woiiXmv  ^vrbr  Ayciwr,  of  the  hnman  laoe,  a  coontleai  number 

<trM  M  Ml  Twr  hmrrimp,  vknSvmw  M  of  different  societies  UMpiuM^vpiMc) 

Twr  ^,  H^xn  ^*  4>«^*'>  iiii^mirit  iortr  haTe  all  suooeniTelj  grown  np  and 


UroiaJni    ffoi    4vXMifff    Savftovrf*   tnooessiTely  perished,  with  extmctlon 
Um.    Ast  In  his  note  alBrms  that   of  all  their  comforts  and  dviliattion. 
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over,  when  we  turn  back  to  tiie  Republic,  we  find  Plato  therein 
expressly  blaming  a  doctrine  very  similar  to  what  he  declares 
true  here  in  the  Leges — as  a  dangerous  heresy,  although  exten- 
sively believed,  from  the  time  of  Homer  downward.  "Since 
Qod  is  good"  (Plato  had  there  affirmed^)  "he  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  all  things,  as  most  men  pronounce  him  to  be.  He  is  the 
cause  of  a  few  things,  but  of  most  things  he  is  not  the  cause  :  for 
the  good  things  in  our  lot  are  much  fewer  than  the  evil.  We 
must  asciibe  all  the  good  things  to  him,  but  for  the  evil  things 
we  must  seek  some  other  cause,  and  not  Qod."  The  confessed 
imperfection  of  the  actual  result'  was  one  of  the  main  circum- 
stances urged  by  those  heretics,  who  denied  that*  all-pervading 
administration  of  the  Gods  which  Plato  in  the  Leges  affirms.' 
If  he  undertook  to  convince  them  at  all,  he  would  have  done 
well  to  state  and  answer  more  fully  their  arguments,  and  to  clear 
up  the  apparent  inconsistencies  in  his  own  creed. 

A  similar  criticism  may  be  made  still  more  forcibly,  upon  the 
demonstration  whereby  he  professes  to  refute  the  Aignment 
third  and  most  culpable  class  of  heretics — "Those  of  PUttoto 
who  believe  that    the    Qods  exercise  an  universal  third  dass 
agency,  but  that  they  can  be  persuaded  by  prayer  ®'  heretics, 
and  conciliated  by  sacrifice  ".    Here  he  was  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  :  for  he  was  himself  a  heretic,  by  his  own  confession,  if 
compared  with  Grecian  belief  generally.    Not  merely  the  ordi- 
nary public,  but  the  most  esteemed  and  religious  persons  among 
the  public* — poets,  rhetors,  prophets,  and  priests — believed  the 
doctrine  which  he  here  so  vehemently  condemns.    Moreover  it 
was  the  received  doctrine  of  the  city  • — that  is,  it  was  assumed  as 
the  basis  of  the  official  and  authorised  religious  manifestations  : 

1  Plato,    Republic,    ii.    p.    870    C.        *  Lucretius,  t.  197  :— 
Ov«\ip«>  ««b5.  i«iin  ivo^bv   iri.^K       Nequaquam    nobis    difinitus    esse 

dAA  Uiv«i' ,  ,iiy  TOi«  «vtfp-iroi«  aircot,       NatSiSi  mundi :  tant&  Stat  prasdita 
•    A«>         ...        's  '^  »      >  culpa. 

rmyoBa  rutv   Koittav   TifiiV '    xai    rwv  fiiw  *^ 

ayoAwi'  ovS^va  oXAov   oiriaWoy,  rSty  Bk  *  Plato,  Legg.  X.  p.  886  D ;  Republic, 

leoucwi'  oAA'   arra  ^rfTttv    6*1    ra    alria,  ii.  pp.  864-965-S66. 
oAA'  ov  Tov  eeoy.    See  a  striking  pas.        »  Plato,  Republic,  iL   p.  800  A-B. 

wm  in  Amobius,  adv.  Oentes,  ii.  46.  oXA'  n^tKiicrwoxp  iyviCoitdwovs  oZ  rtki- 

I  Plato,  Legg.  X.  p.  903  A-B.    UeiBta-  rou  xai  01  Ai/onoi  9«o/i  Mf  «u  ii^ytrrai 

fup  rhv  vtaviav  roif  Adyoif    .    .    .    Siv  iv  iroAciv  \tyov<n  ical  oi  9c«fr  vmScf ,  voiif- 

cat  rh  <r6v,  &  o^^tAm,  tt6pioy  cU  to  vav  reu  leal  irpo^nrat  rtSr  fctfr  ycvtf/icvoi,  oi 

(vyrtiyti  fiXivov  ati.  ravra  ovrwf  tx«ir  liifnjowir. 
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and  the  law  of  the  atj  mm  leoognlaed  hy  the  Delpiiian  onde* 
as  the  proper  itandard  of  reference  for  individiial  enquiren  wiio 
eame  there  to  aak  for  information  on  matters  of  doubtful  reli- 
gious propriety.  In  the  received  Grecian  conception  of  religioiia 
worship,  prayer  and  sacrifice  were  correlative  and  inseparable : 
sacrifice  was  the  gift  of  man  to  the  Gods,  accompanying  Uie 
p»yer  for  gifts  from  the  Gods  to  man,  and  accounted  necessary 
to  render  the  prayer  efficacious.*  The  priest  was  the  profeasioiud 
parson  competent  and  necessary  to  give  advice  as  to  the  details  : 
but  as  a  general  principle,  it  was  considered  disrespectful  to  aak 
fikvours  from  the  Gods  without  tendering  to  them  some  preaenfti 
fuitable  to  the  means  of  the  petitioner. 
FLato  himself  states  this  view  explicitly  in  his  PolitikuflL* 
Moreover,  when  a  man  desired  information  ftom  the 
^guS^  Gods  on  any  contemplated  project  or  on  any  grave 
2??S*M»,  matter  of  doubt,  he  sought  it  by  means  of  saci^Bce.^ 
dBoscjof  Such  sacrifice  was  a  debt  to  the  God:  and  if  it 
^SSaSSot^  remained  unpaid,  his  displeasure  was  incurred.'  The 
mMie  the  motive  for  sacrificing  to  Uie  Gods  was  thus,  not  simply 
to  ensure  the  granting  of  prayers,  but  to  pay  a  debt: 
and  thus  either  to  prevent  or  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Uie  Goda. 
The  religious  practice  of  Greece  rested  upon  the  received  belief 
that  the  Gods  were  not  merely  pleased  with  presents,  but  ex- 
acted them  as  a  mark  of  respect^  and  were  angry  if  they  were 
not  offered :  yet  that  being  angry,  their  wrath  might  be  appeased 
by  acceptable  presents  and  supplications.^  To  learn  wh(U;  pro- 
ceedings of  this  kind  toere  suitable,  a  man  went  to  consult  the 
oracle,  the  priests,  or  the  Exdgetse :  in  cases  wherein  he  believed 


0vvuSy  iwi9r^t6v  i<m  Kmri  vovr  icci. 
•«it  J6mp€icr$ak,  wmpi.  ti  ixcirivv  imiw 
tvxM  Kriiotv  iy^BttP  ai-Hiirmv^mk, 
Compare  Buthyphron,  p.  U. 

*  Xenophon,  Anab.  fiL  S,  14 ;  BuipidL 
Ion.  884. 

^  ^^ , ^._„^        •  PJ**o.  RepobUc,  L  p.  881 B.   Gom. 

He  ^  perwn.  to  whom  the  <*««««^«f^a«'     V*i'.''n^  **^ 

pnsenta  were  made,  umudlj  requited  ^^»^«*  -^  «w«ot«  ical  m^ -itcA^imri. 
them  macnifloently.  *  See  NSgelabach,  Nach-Homerlscfat 

s  Plato,  PoUtikoB,  p.  290  D.    jctufti^r  Theologie,  pp.  S11-218L 


1  Xenophon.  Memor.  L  8, 1,  It.  8, 16; 
doero,  Lecpg.  U.  10. 

s  See  Nacelsbacfa,  Nach-Homerische 
Tlieologie,  Part  5, 1,  p.  194  aeq.,  where 
this  doctrine  ia  set  forth  and  largely 
iUustrated. 

In  approaching  a  king,  a  latrap,  or 
any  ower  person  of  eulted  position 
above  the  level  of  ordinarv  men,  it  was 
the  costom  to  come  with  a  present 
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that  lie  had  incurred  \he  displeasure  of  the  Qods  by  any  wrong 
or  omission.^ 

Now  it  is  against  this  latter  sentiment—  that  which  recognised 
the  Qods  as  placable  or  forgiving' — that  Plato  de- 
clares war  as  the  worst  of  all  heresies.     He  admits  ueaoiP"^ 
iadeed,  implicitly,  that  the  Qods  are  influenced  by  ?^^**^^ 
prayer  and  sacrifice  ;    since  he  directs  both  the  one 
and  the  other  to  be  constantly  offered  up,  by  the  citizens  of 
his  Magnetic  city,  in  this  very  Treatise.    He  even  implies  that 
the  Qods  are  too  facile  and  compliant :  for  in  his  second  Alki- 
biad^  Sokrates  is  made  to  remark  that  it  was  dangerous  for 
an  ignorant  man  to  pray  for  specific  advantages,  because  he 
might  very  probably  bring  ruin  upon  himself  by  having  his 
prayers  granted — 

"  Evert§re  domos  totas,  optantibos  ipsis, 
Di  faciles." 

Farthermore  Plato  does  not  scruple  to  notice*  it  as  a  real 
proceeding  of  the  Qods,  that  they  executed  the  prayer  or  curse 
of  Theseus,  by  bringing  a  cruel  death  upon  the  blameless  youth 
Hippolytus  ;  which  Theseus  himself  is  the  firet  to  deplore 
when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  true  facts.  That  the 
Qods  should  inflict  punishment  on  a  person  who  did  not  de- 
serve it,  Plato  accounts  not  unworthy  of  their  dignity:  but 
that  they  should  remit  punishment  in  any  case  where  he  con- 
ceives it  to  have  been  deserved,  he  repudiates  with  indignation. 
Though  accessible  and  easily  influenced  by  prayer  and  sacrifice 
from  other  persons,  they  are  deaf  and  inexorable  to  those  who 
have  incurred  their  displeasure  by  wrong-doing.*  The  prayer 
80  offered  is  called  by  Plato  a  treacherous  cajolery,  the  sacrifice 
a  guilty  bribe,  to  purchase  their  indulgence.'  Since,  in  human 
affairs,  no  good  magistrate,  general,  physician,  pilot,  &c.,  will 
allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  prayers  or  presents  to  betray 


1  See,  as  one  example  among  a  thou-  compare  Bnrip.  Hippol.  1323. 
■and,  Uie  prooeedins  of  the  Spartan  go-        >  Flato,  Lm.  xL  p.  931  G.    £p«uof 

Temment,  Tbncyd.  1. 184:  also  ii.  48-54.  yip  yomrt  iicySvoii  mt  oititU  crcpof  oA- 

^  The   common    sentiment    is  ex-  Aok,  jiKaidrara.    Also  iii  p.  687  D. 
pressed    in   a   verse  of    Euripides—        *  Plato,  Legg.  iv.  pp.  710-717. 
Tlpa  6tl  liMcifmv  «K0vtf-aftcVovc  Ewpcir         >  Plato,  Legg.  X.  p.  006  B.     9wiretai« 

fi^X'wr  ay^ravXoK— (Fragm.  Ino  166);  Xtfywy. 
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hit  tnnt:  much  leas  ean  we  rappow  (he  aigoM)  the  Qode  to 
be  capable  of  eucb  betrayal.^ 

The  general  doctrine,  upon  which  Plato  here  lays  eo  much 
^^  stress,  and  the  dissent  from  which  he  prononnees  to 

dotu  aad  be  a  capital  ofience— that  the  Gods,  thoo^  persuade- 
J^lJU^^  able  by  every  one  else,  were  thoroughly  unforgiYiiig^ 
ftoraPiato'i  deaf  to  any  prayer  or  sacrifice  frcKm  one  who  had 
^  done  wrong— is  a  doctrine  from  which  SokrateiF  him- 
self dissented ;  and  to  which  few  of  Plato's  eontemporaries^ 
perhaps  hardly  even  himself  consistently  adhoed.  The  aig:a- 
ment,  upon  which  Plato  rests  for  convincing  all  theee  numerous 
dissentients,  is  derived  from  his  conception  of  the  character 
and  functions  of  the  Qods.  But  this,  though  satubctory  to 
himself,  would  not  have  been  granted  by  his  opponents.  Tlie 
Qods  were  conceived  by  Herodotus  as  jealous,  meddlesome^ 
intolerant  of  human  happiness  beyond  a  narrow  limits  and 
keeping  all  human  calculations  in  a  state  of  uncertainty:*  in 
this  latter  attribute  Sokrates  also  agreed.  He  affirmed  that 
the  Qods  kept  all  the  important  results  essentially  unpredict- 
able by  human  study,  reserving  them  for  special  revelations 
by  way  of  prophecy  to  those  whom  they  preferred.  These  were 
privileged  and  exclusive  communications  to  &voured  indivi- 
duals, among  whom  Sokrates  was  one:^  and  Plato,  though  not 
made  a  recipient  of  the  same  favour  as  Sokrates,  declares  hia 
own  full  belief  in  the  reality  of  such  special  revelations  from 
the  Qods,  to  particular  persons  and  at  jwticular  places.'     An- 

1  Plato,  Legg.  X.  pp.  906-907.  ov  y^  araymi  avroZc  ivnw,  &v  <y  fi% 

s  Xenophon,    Memorab.    il   2,  14.    94ku<riv,  iwifuKetvBai  (Cyrop.  L  6,  4^ 
%^  oj^i',  St  wal,  ay  oitf^poKj^f ,  rov«  fUv       Solon.  Frag.  t.  68,  ed.  Gnuaf. : — 

At  the  same  Ume,  Sokntei  main-  fMi^>y. 

tsina  that  the  Goda  accepted  sacrifices  See  the  carions  nairatiTe  in  H«r>- 

from  good  men  with  greater  faroar  dotus  iz.  94  seq.  about  the  prophetio 

than  sacrifices  from  bad  men.  Xenoph.  gifts  l>estowed  on  Euenins.    The  «ame 

Mem.  i.  8,  S.  narratiTe  attests  ttie  foU  belief  pr»- 

t  Herodotns,  i.  82.  iiL  40.  Talent  respecting  both  the  diq>lea8nre 

4  Xenoph.  Mem.  C 1, 84).    rovf  tfco^t  of  the  Gods  ana  their  plaeabilitj  on 

Wp,  otf  av  &crty  lAcy,  anitLt^ytiy.    Also  the  proper  expiation  bemg  made.    It 

1.  S,  4,  ir.  8,  12;  Cyroped.  L  6,  6-28-  conflicts  signally  in  oTery  respect  with 

4S.    9coc  Mi  orrrv  warra  Ivam.  .  .  .  cat  the  canon  of  orthodoxy  8^  np  by 

Twr  wiifiovkrvoiUwy  iyB/Mwioy  ot«  w  Plato. 

iJUy   &vi.    wfKHnitLaiivovaiy    a    n    xpi^i  *  Plato,  LegjE.  T.  pp.  788  C,  747  E, 

voMir  Kcu  &  ov  x/ni-     Bt  ^  H-^  motv  fiL  p.  811  D ;  ttepttbifo,  tL  ppu  488  0, 
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stotle,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  action  and  construction, 
especially  action  in  details,  to  be  petty  and  unworthy  of  the 
Qods  ;  whom  he  regards  as  employed  in  perpetual  contempla- 
tion and  theorising,  as  the  only  occupation  worthy  to  characterise 
their  blessed  immortality.^  Epikurus  and  his  numerous  fol- 
lowers, though  not  agreeing  with  Aristotle  in  regarding  the 
Qods  as  occupied  in  intellectual  contemplation,  agreed  with 
him  fully  in  considering  the  existence  of  the  Gods  as  too 
dignified  and  enviable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  vexation  of 
meddling  with  human  affairs,  or  to  take  on  the  anxieties  of 
regard  for  one  man,  displeasure  towards  another. 

The  orthodox  religious  belief,  which  Plato  imposes  upon  his 
5040  Magnetic  citizens  under  the  severest  penalties, 
would  thus  be  found  inconsbtent  with  the  general  StSnSSch 
belief^  not  merely  of  ordinary  Greeks,  but  also  of  the  Plato's  doc- 
various  lettered  and  philosophical  individuals  who  haTeen?^ 
thought  for  themselves.  Most  of  these  hitter  would  gJ^J^^*" 
have  passed,  under  one  of  the  three  heads  of  Platonic 
heresy,  into  the  Platonic  prison  for  five  years,  and  from  thence 
either  to  recantation  or  death.  The  arguments  which  Plato 
considered  so  irresistible,  that  none  but  silly  youths  could  be 
deaf  to  them — did  not  appear  conclusive  to  Aristotle  and  other 
intelligent  contemporaries.  Plato  makes  up  his  own  mind, 
what  proceedings  he  thinks  worthy  and  unworthy  of  the  Gods, 
and  then  proclaims  with  confidence  as  a  matter  of  indisputable 
fiict,  that  they  act  conformably.  But  neither  Herodotus,  nor 
Aristotle,  would  have  granted  his  premisses :  they  conceived 
the  attributes  and  character  of  the  Gods  differently  from  him, 
and  differently  from  each  other.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  Kratylus 
of  Plato,  we  find  Sokrates  there  declaring,  that  men  knew  no- 
thing about  the  Gods:  that  speculations  about  the  Gods  were 
in  reality  speculations  about  the  opinions  of  men  respecting 
the  Gods-s 

1  Aristotle,^  Ethic.  Nikom.  X.   8,  p.  wjnrcp  irpo«tWrrtf  roU  $toU  on  irroi 

1178,  b.  21.     MOTc  i)  rov  0cov  ivtftyna,  avnSv  ovSiv  iffMif   VKt^6iit9af  ov  yap 

|uuuipu>rqTi    Sio^^pova'a,    fcMpifruci}    ay  a^ioviuv  dloC  r  <iy  cTrat  (ncorcir,  oAAa 

«Zi|.  vcpl  TMi^  ivOpttw^Vf ^^vTivi.  vor«  66(a¥ 

S  Plato,  KratylOB,  pp.  400-401^    Ucpl  cxorrrt  iriBtmo  ovroif  ra  hviiutra.  *  rov- 

#«Mr  ov^v  XvyutVf  ovrc  ircpi  avrwv,  ovrc  ro  y^  aytudrniroy  (iOl  A).     Compare 

w«pl   rmp    bvoiiirrnVf    Sirra   wori    avroi  alflO  KratyL  p.  425  B. 
wvrovf  ffoAovKTi  (400  D)  .  .  .  <rico*-wfw 
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Such  opinions  were  local,  traditional,  and  disaentienti  Among 
the  numerous  distinct  cities  and  tribes  which  dividad 
libiut^wM    the  inhabited  earth  between  them  in  Plato's  time.* 
clawed  as     Each  of  these  claimed  a  local  infallibility,  princi- 
each  com-      pally  as  to  religious  rites  and  customs,  indirectly 
^ougS'         ^^  ^  to  dogmas  and  creed:  and  Plato's  Magnetic 
nird^^-      community,  if. it  had  come  into  existence,  would  have 
■oTerity :       added  one  to  the  number  of  distinct  varieties.     To 
JJj^^***     this  general  sentiment,  deeply  rooted  in  the  emo- 
more  em-       tions  and  unused  to  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  the  phi- 
andenfoKcs  losophers  were  always  more  or  less  odious,  as  disaen- 
riiroroiuly      ^^  enquirers,  and  critics,  each  on  his  own  ground.* 
At  Athens  the  sentiment  manifested  itself  occasionally 
in  severe  decrees  and  judicial  sentences  against  obnoxious  free- 
thinkers, especially  in  the  case  of  Sokrates.     If  the  Athenians 
had  carried  out  consistently  and  systematically  the  principle 
involved  in  their  sentence  against  Sokrates,  philosophy  must 
have  been  banished  from  Athens.'    The  school  of  Plato  could 
never  have  been  maintained.     But  the  principle  of  intolerance 
was  usually  left  dormant  at  Athens :  philosophical  debate  con- 
tinued active  and  unshackled,  so  that  the  school  of  Plato  sub- 
sisted in  the  city  without  interruption  for  nearly  forty  years 
until  his  death.    We  might  have  expected  that  the  philosophers, 
to  whose  security  toleration  of  free   dissent  and   debate  was 
essential,  would  have  upheld  it  as  a  general  principle  against 
the  public.     But  here  we  find  the  most  eminent  among  them, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  not  only  disallowing  all  liberty  of 
philosophising  to  others,  and  assuming  to  himself  the  exclusive 
right  of  dictating  the  belief,  as  well  as  the   conduct,  of  his 
imaginary  citi2ens — but  also  enforcing  this  exclusive  principle 
with  an  amount  of  systematic  rigour,  which  I  do  not  believe 
to  have  been  equalled  in  any  actual  Qrecian  city.    This  is  a 
memorable  fact  in  the  history  of  Qrecian  philosophy.      The 


1  Plato,  PolitikuB,  p.  262  D.    yivtviv  rical  disconnes  dted  by  Aristotie,  on 

aircipoK  oSo't  icai  cuiucroic  koX  aavii^ut-  the  subject  of  the  trial  of  SoknitM 

voii  irpif  oAAijAo.    Herodot.  iii.  89.  (seemingly  that  by  the  Rhetor  Theo- 

«  Plato,  Euthyphron,  p.  8.  J**^)*  V»«  P^^P*  is,  put  thus  :-M^- 

'See  the  Apologies  both  of  Plato  ircpl  cirirn^ev/iaTOf,  «i  xn  j^tAoy^***^ 

and  Xenophon.     In  one  of  the  rheto-  (Aiistot  Rhetor,  ii.  1899,  a.  8,  b.  10)l 
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Stoic  Eleanthes,  in  the  century  after  Plato's  death,  declared 
that  the  Samian  astronomer  Aristarchus  ought  to  be  indicted 
for  impiety,  because  he  had  publicly  advocated  the  doctrine  of 
the  Earth's  rotation  round  the  Sun.  KleanthSs  and  Plato  thus 
stand  out  as  known  examples,  among  Grecian  philosophers 
before  the  Christian  era,  of  that  intolerance  which  would  apply 
legal  penalties  against  individual  dissenters  and  competitors.^ 

The  eleventh  Book  of  the  Treatise  De  Legibus,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  twelfth,  are  devoted  to  a  string  of  civil 
and  political  regulations  for  the  Magnetic  community.   dTtiand 
Ead>  regaktion  is  ushered  in  with  an  expository  ^^^ 
prologue,  often  with  severe  reproof  towards  persons  for  the 
committing  the  various  forbidden  acts.    There  is  little  ooS^unity. 
of  systematic  order  in  the  enumeration  of  subjects.   Suit  PiaSJ* 
In  general  we  may  remark  that  neither  here  nor  else-  had  stadied 
where  in  the  Treatise  is  there  any  proof,  that  Plato —  of  difiSent*^ 
though  doubtle^  he  had  visited  Italy,  SicQy,  and  {j*"^^ 
Egypt,  perhaps  other  countries — had  taken  much  pains 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  practice  of  human  life,  or  that  he 
had  studied  and  compared  the  working  of  different  institutions  in 
different  communities.     His  experience  seems  all  derived  from 
Athenian  law  and  practice:   the  criticisms  and  modifications 
which  he  applies  to  it  flow  from  his  own  sentiment  and  theory  : 
from  his  religious  or  ethical  likings  or  disliking&    He  sets  up  a 
type  of  character  which  he  desires  to  enforce  among  his  citizens, 
and  which  he  guards  against  adulteration  by  very  stringent  in- 
terference.   The  displeasure  of  the  Qods  is  constantly  appealed  to, 
as  a  justification  for  the  penalties  which  he  proposed :  sometimes 
even  the  current  mythes  are  invoked  as  authority,  though  in  other 
places  Plato  so  greatly  disparages  them.' 

Various  modes  of  acquiring  property  are  first  forbidden  as 
illegitimate.    The  maxim* — "That  which  you  have  Modes  of 
not  put  down,  do  not  take  up" — is  rigorously  enforced :  acquiring 

iThe    Platonist    and    astronomer  vvoMvciv,     diro3ioiro^vcrTa4.      (Theon 

D«rkyUidea    afterwards    (about    100-  Smymieus,  De  AstronomiA,  ch.  41,  p. 

ISO  A.D.)  declares  those  who  affirm  the  328.  foL  26,  ed.  Martin.) 
doctiine,  that  the  earth  moves  and  that        >  Flato,  Legg.  xL  p.  913  D. 
the  Stan  are  stationary,  to  be  accursed        '  Flato,  Legg.  xi.  p.  913  C.    *A  u^ 

KOd  impious — rovf  Si  -ra  Kin^a    <mf-  xaWdov,  fiii  avtK^.     This  does  not  in- 

vavTof ,  rd  ii  axtinfTa  ^uo-ci  leal  iSpjf  clude,  oowever,  what  has  been  depo- 

muHiovrrat,  «!»f  trapi.  rds  rijf  luurruc^i  sited  by  a  man's  father  or  grandfather. 
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F^op^—  an  J  man  wbo  finds  a  buried  treasure  is  prohibited 
madiiiegiti  from  touching  it)  though  he  find  it  by  accident 
"***•  and  though  the  person  who  buried  it  be  unknown.     If 

a  man  violates  this  law,  every  one,  fireeman  or  slave,  ia  invited 
and  conmianded  to  inform  against  him.  Should  he  be  found 
guilty,  a  special  message  must  be  sent  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  to 
ask  what  is  to  be  done  both  with  the  treasure  and  with  the 
offender.  So  again,  an  article  of  property  left  on  the  highway  is 
declared  to  be  under  protection  of  the  Qoddess  or  Dsemon  of  the 
Highway  :  whoever  finds  and  takes  it,  if  he  be  a  slave,  shall  be 
severely  flogged  by  any  freeman  above  thirty  years  of  age  who 
meets  him  :  if  he  be  a  freeman,  he  shall  be  disgraced  and  ahall 
pay,  besides,  ten  times  its  value  to  the  person  who  left  it^  These 
are  average  specimens  of  Plato's  point  of  view  and  manner  of 
handling  offences  respecting  property. 
The  general  constitution  of  Plato's  community  restricts  within 
comparatively  narrow  limits  the  occasions  of  pro- 
prietary dispute.  His  5040  lots  of  land  are  all 
marked  out,  unchangeable,  and  indivisible,  each 
possessed  by  one  citizen.  No  man  is  allowed  to 
acquire  or  possess  movable  property  to  a  greater 
value  than  four  times  the  lot  of  land :  every  article 
of  property  possessed  by  every  man  is  registered  by  the  magi- 
strates. Disputes  as  to  ownership,  if  they  arise,  are  settled  by 
reference  to  this  register.  If  the  disputed  article  be  not  regis- 
tered, the  possessor  is  bound  to  produce  the  seller  or  donor  from 
whom  he  received  it.  All  purchases  and  sales  are  required  to 
take  place  in  the  public  market  before  the  Agoranomi  :  and  all 
for  ready-money,  or  by  immediate  interchange  and  delivery.  If 
a  man  chooses  to  deliver  his  property,  without  receiving  the  con- 
sideration, or  in  any  private  place,  he  does  so  at  his  own  risk:  he 
has  no  legal  claim  against  the  receiver.'    So  likewise  respecting 


Plato's 
general 
regulations 
leave  little 
room  for 
disputes 
about 
ovrnership. 


1  Plato,  LegR.  xi.  p.  914.  Seem- 
ingly, if  any  man  fuund  a  trc^uiure 
buried  in  the  pronnd,  or  a  purse  lying 
on  the  road  vnthout  an  owner,  he  was 
not  consiflore<l  by  most  persona  dis- 
honest if  he  appropriated  it;  to  do 
so  was  looked  up<m  as  an  admissible 

?ieco  of  good  luck.     See  Theophras- 
UK,  Iff  pi  Mr/uii^tAiotpiac.    From  Plato's 
language  we  gather  that  the  finder 


sometimes  went  to  consult  the  pro> 
phcts  what  he  should  do,  p.  913  B 
— /i^re    TOif    kryofidroii    iMrrtvxy    ar«> 

KotvuKraifti :  his  phrase  is  not  Yoiy 
respectful  towards  the  prophets. 

2  Plato,  Legg.  zi.  p.  914  D. 

8  The  same  principle  is  laid  down 
by  Plato,  Republic,  viiL  p.  556  A,  and 
was  also  laid  down  by  Charondas 
(I'hdophrast  ap.  Stobaeom  Serm.  zUy. 
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the  Eranoi  or  Associations  for  mutual  Succour  and  Benefit  Plato 
gives  no  legal  remedy  to  a  contributor  or  complainant  respecting 
any  matter  arising  out  of  these  associations.  He  requires  that 
every  man  shall  contribute  at  his  own  risk :  and  trust  for  requital 
to  the  honesty  or  equity  of  his  fellow-contributors.  * 

A  remark  must  here  be  made  upon  Plato's  refusal  to  allow  any 
legal  redress  in  such  matters  as  sale  on  credit,  or  pay-  piato'Bprin- 
ments  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  succour  and  relief.  fM^?. 
Such  refusal  appears  to  contradict  his  general  manner  not  consist. 
of  proceeding  :  for  his  usual  practice  is,  to  estimate  Srison^f 
offences  not  according  to  the  mischief  which  they  in-  J^e™  «^th 
flict,  but  according  to  the  degree  of  wickedness  or  im-  law  about 
piety  which  he  supposes  them  to  imply  in  the  doer.   ^""*®*- 
Now  the  contributor  to  an  association  for  mutual  succour,  who, 
after  paying  his  contributions  for  the  aid  of  his  associates,  finds 
that  they  refuse  to  contribute  to  his  aid  when  the  hour  of  his 
necessity  arrives — suffers  not  only  heavy  calamity  but  grievous 
disappointment :  which  implies  very  bad  dispositions  on  the  part 
of  those  who,  not  being  themselves  distressed,  nevertheless  refuRe, 
Of  such  dispositions  Plato  takes  no  notice  in  the  present  case.    He 
does  not  expatiate  (as  he  does  in  many  other  cases  far  more 
trifling  and  disputable)  upon  the  displeasure  of  the  Gods  when 
they  see  a  man  who  has  been  benefited  in  distress  by  his  neigh- 
bour's contributions,  refusing  all  requital  at  the  time  of  that  neigh- 
bour's need.    Plato  indeed  treats  it  as  a  private  affair  between 
friends.    You  do  a  service  to  your  friend,  and  you  must  take  your 
chance  whether  he  will  do  you  a  service  in  return :  you  must  not 
ask  for  legal  redress,  if  he  refuses :  what  you  have  contributed  was 
a  present  voluntarily  given,  not  a  loan  lent  to  be  repaid.    This  is 
an  intelligible  point  of  view,  but  it  excludes  those  ethical  and 
sentimental  considerations  which  Plato  usually  delights  in  en- 
forcing.^   His  ethics  here  show  themselves  by  leading  him  to 

21,  p.  204).     Aristotle  alludes  to  some  gratitude  genenlly  (Cyro|>ed.  i,  2, 7). 

Grecian  cities  in  which  it  was  the  esta-  The  Attic  judicature  took  cognizance 

blished  law.    K.  F.  Hermann,  Privat-  of  neglect  or  bad  conduct  towards 

Alterthllmer  der  Qriechen,  s.  71,  n.  10.  parents,  which  Xenophon  ranks  as  a 

1  T>i-f«  T^—  ^t  n  Q1RTI  V  8ort  of  ingratitude— but  not  of  ingra- 

1  Plato,  Legg.  xL  p.  916  D-E.  ^^^^^^  towards  any  one  else  (Xenoph. 

3  In  Xenophon's  ideal   legislation,  Memor.  ii.  2, 13).    There  is  an  interest- 

or  rather   eoucation  of   the  Persian  ing  discussion  in   Seneca  (De   Bene- 

Jrouth,  in  the  Cyropadia,  he  introduces  flciis,  iii.  6-18^  about  the  propriety  of 

egal  trial  and    punishment  for  in-  treating  ingratitude  as  a  legal  offence. 
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turn  aside  from  that  which  takes  the  form  of  a  pecuniary  oontncf. 
It  was  in  this  form  that  the  Eranoi  or  Mutual  Assurance  Asso- 
ciations were  regarded  by  Attic  judicature:  that  is,  they  seem  to 
have  been  considered  as  a  sort  of  imperfect  obligation,  which  the 
Dikastery  would  enforce  against  any  citizen  whose  circumstances 
were  tolerably  prosperous,  but  not  against  one  in  bad  circum- 
stances. Such  Eranic  actions  before  the  Attic  Dikastery  were 
among  those  that  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  speedy  adjudication 

As  to  property  in  slaves,  Plato  allows  any  owner  to  lay  hold  of 
Becuiations  *  fugitive  slave  belonging  either  to  himself  or  to 
aboat  any  friend.    If  a  third  party  reclaims  the  slave  as 

aboutfroed-  being  not  rightfully  in  servitude,  he  must  provide 
'°®°-  three  competent  sureties,  and  the  slave  will  then  be 

set  free  until  legal  trial  can  be  had.  Moreover,  Plato  enacts,  re- 
specting one  who  has  been  a  slave,  but  has  been  manumitted, 
that  such  freedman  (aircXcv^por),  if  he  omits  to  pay  "proper 
attention'*  to  his  manumitter,  may  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  latter 
and  re-enslaved.  Proper  attention  consists  in:  1.  Going  three 
times  per  month  to  the  house  of  his  former  master,  to  tender 
service  in  all  lawful  ways.  2.  Not  contracting  marriage  without 
consulting  his  former  master.  3.  Not  acquiring  so  much  wealth 
as  to  become  richer  than  his  former  master :  if  be  should  do  so, 
the  latter  may  appropriate  all  that  is  above  the  limit  The  freed- 
man, when  liberated,  does  not  become  a  citizen,  but  is  only  a  non  ■ 
citizen  or  metic.  He  is  therefore  subject  to  the  same  necessity 
as  all  other  metics  —  of  departing  from  the  territory  after  a 
residence  of  twenty  years,'  and  of  never  acquiring  more  wealth 
than  is  possessed  by  the  second  class  of  citizens  enrolled  in  the 
Schedule. 

The  duties  imposed  by  Plato  on  the  &eedman  towards  his 

1  Respecting  the  cpayicat  iUai  at  distress,  carrying  oblisation  on   the 

Athens,  tee  HeralduSiAnimadversiones  receiver  to  requite  it  if  the  donor  fell 

in  Salmasium,  yL  1,  p.  407  seq  *  Meier  into  eqoal  distress.    This  lart  sense  is 

and  Schomann,  Der  Attische  Process,  the  preralent  one  in  the  AtUc  orators, 

p.  540  seq. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Staats  and  Is  brought  ont  well  in  the  passage 

Alterth.  s.  146,  not  9.  of  Theophrastos— IIcpl  lIe|A^t/MHpi«v. 

The  word  cpaKof  meant  TerydiflFerent  Probably  the  Attic  ]r/>arucai  ducat  took 

things— a  pic-nic  banqnet.  a  clab  for  cognizance  of  complauts  arising  out  of 

festive  meetings  kept  np  by  subscrip-  cparof  in  all  its  senses. 
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former  master — inyolving  a  formal  reoognitdon  at  least  of  the 
prior  dependence,  and  some  positive  duties  besides — are  de- 
serving of  remark,  as  we  know  so  little  of  the  condition  or  treat- 
ment of  this  class  of  persons  in  antiquity. 

ftegulations  are  made  to  provide  for  the  case  where  a  slave, 
sold  by  his  master,  is  found  to  be  distempered  or  mad,   p^^^, 
or  to  have  committed  a  murder.    If  the  sale  has  been  in  caae  a 
made  to  a  physician  or  a  gymnast,  Plato  holds  that  £jSiga*^^* 
these  persons  ought  to  judge  for  themselves  about  the  <luteiDi>er 
bodily  condition  of  the  slave  bought:  he  therefore 
grants  them  no  redress.    But  if  the  buyer  be  a  non-professional 
man,  he  may  within  one  month  restore  the  distempered  slave 
(or  within  one  year,  if  the  distemper  be  the  Morbus  Sacer),  and 
may  cause  a  jury  of  physicians  to  examine  the  case.    Should 
they  decide  tiie  distemper  of  the  slave  to  be  undoubted,  the 
seller  must  take  him  back :  repaying  the  full  price,  if  he  be  a 
private  man— double  the  price,  if  he  be  a  professional  man,  who 
ought  to  have  known,  and  perhaps  did  know,  the  real  condition 
of  the  slave  sold. 

In  regard  to  Retail  Selling,  and  to  frauds  committed  either  in 
sale  or  in  barter,  Plato  provides  or  enjoins  strict  regu-  Betailera. 
lations.  The  profession  of  the  retailer,  and  the  function  ^^jj/®*^' 
of  money  as  auxiliary  to  it,  he  pronounces  to  be  useful  about  them, 
and  almost  indispensable  to  society,  for  the  purpose  of  can  be  a 
rendering  different  articles  of  value  commensurable  "taiier- 
with  each  other,  and  of  ensuring  a  distribution  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  individuals.  ThiB  could  not  be  done  without 
retailers,  merchants,  hired  agents,  &c.>  But  though  retailing  is 
thus  useful,  if  properly  conducted,  it  slides  easily  and  almost 
naturally  into  cheating,  lying,  extortion,  &c.,  from  the  love  of 
money  inherent  in  most  men.  Such  abuses  must  be  restrained  : 
at  any  rate  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  corrupt  the  best  part  of 
the  community.  Accordingly,  none  of  the  6040  citi2ens  will  be 
allowed  either  to  practise  retailing,  or  to  exercise  any  hired 
function,  except  under  his  own  senior  relatives,  and  of  a  dignified 
character.     The  discrimination  of  what  is  dignified  and  not 

1  Plato,  Legg.  xi.  p.  010  B-C.  the  Republic,  iL  p.  871.    It  indicates 

<  Plato,  liCgg.  xi.  p.  918  B.     The   just  and  penetrating  social  obseira- 

like  Tiew  of  retail  tntde  is  giten  in    tion,  taken  in  reference  to  Plato's  age. 
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dignified  mnit  be  mideMOOtdingto  tiMUUngorantipatiiyofa 
court  of  Honour,  eompoeed  of  each  dtiiena  as  have  obteined 
prizes  for  virtue.^  None  must  be  permitted  to  sell  bj  retail 
except  metics  or  non-citiiens :  and  these  must  be  luijpt  under 
strict  watch  by  the  Nomophylakes,  who,  after  enquiring  into  the 
details  of  each  article,  will  fix  its  price  at  such  sum  as  will  mifdrd 
to  the  dealer  a  moderate  profit*' 

If  there  be  any  fraud  committed  by  the  seller  (which  is  nearly 
Tnuidsoon-  akin  to  retailing),*  Plato  prescribes  serere  peBally. 
Ij^ljjg^  The  seller  must  never  name  two  prices  for  his  article 
Mtera  during  the  same  day.    He  must  declare  his  prioe : 

^iteoB  andif  no  one  will  giyeit^  he  must  withdraw  the  article 
^^''^  for  the  day.^    He  is  not  allowed  to  pnise  hia  own 

articles,  or  to  take  any  oath  respecting  them.  If  he  shall  take 
any  oath,  any  citizen  abore  thkty  yean  of  age  shall  be  hdd 
bound  to  thrash  him,  and  may  do  so  with  impunity :  such  dtiaen, 
if  he  neglect  to  thrash  the  swearer,  will  himself,  be  amenable  to 
censure  for  betraying  the  laws.  If  the  seller  shall  sell  a  spurious 
or  fraudulent  article,  the  magistratee  must  be  informed  of  it  by 
any  one  cognizant  The  informer,  if  a  slave  or  a  metic,  shall  be 
rewarded  by  having  the  article  made  over  to  him.  If  he  be  a 
citizen,  he  will  receive  the  article,  but  is  bound  to  consecrate  it 
to  the  Gkxis  who  preside  over  the  market :  if  being  cognizant  he 
omits  to  inform,  he  shall  be  proclaimed  a  wicked  man,  for 
defrauding  the  Qods  of  that  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The 
magistrates,  on  receiving  information,  will  not  only  deprive  the 
seller  of  the  spurious  article,  but  will  cause  him  to  be  flogged  by 
the  herald  in  the  market-place— K)ne  stripe  for  every  drachma 
contained  in  the  price  demanded.  The  herald  will  pubUcly 
proclaim  the  reason  why  the  flogging  is  given.  Besides  this,  the 
magistrates  will  collect  and  write  up  in  the  market-place  both 


iPlato,Legg.xL  pp.  918-819.    010  B:       Plato  ia  more  ligoroiu  on  thMt 

rh  6'  iktv$9M,Khp  K€u  Aptkri$tp9P  Mpt-  matters  than  the  Attic  law.    See  K.  F. 

fimt  niv  ov  pf'3ior  yoftoSrrciy,  icpcWo^M  Hermann,  Gxiech.  PriTat-Alterthttmar, 

y«  iifiv  virb  twk  tA  apc<rr«ta  ciA.i|^»OTMy  r^  ■.  SZ. 

^Kc^Kwr  f&to-ct  r«  sal  ia-rav^5p.  <  Plato,  Legs.  xL  p.  017  B-0.    I  do 

9  Pia»^  T^.r<»  •H  n  (MA  n.r  iM>t  qoito  see  now  this  is  to  be  reoon- 

a  Plato.  Legg.  xL  p.  020  B-C.  ^^ued  with  Plato's  direction  that  ths 

s  Plato,  Lm.  xL  p.  020  C.    r^«  xtS-  prices  of  Mticles  sold  shall  be  fixed  hf 

tmKtiw  w4fn,  fvyytyovf  nih^  (ftaw^Kil^)  the  magistrates ;  bat  both  of  the  two 

roayitarof ,  Ac,  are  here  found. 
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regulations  of  detail  for  the  sellen,  and  information  to  put  buyers 

on  their  guard.* 

Compare  this  enactment  in  Plato  with  the  manner  in  which 

the  Attic  law  would  have  dealt  with  the  like  offence. 

The  defrauded  buyer  would  have  brought  his  action   with  the 

before  the  Dikastery  against  the  fraudulent  seller,   p^tJJment 

who,  if  found  guilty,  would  have  been  condemned  in  mflicted  by 

Attic  law 
damages  to  make  good  the  wrong:    perhaps  fined 

besides.  The  penalties  inflicted  by  the  usual  course  of  law  at 
Athens  were  fine,  disfranchisement,  civil  disability  of  one  kind  or 
other,  banishment,  confiscation  of  property :  occasionally  im- 
prisonment— sometimes,  though  rarely,  death  by  the  cup  of  hem- 
lock in  prison.'  Except  in  very  rare  cases,  an  accused  person 
might  retire  into  banishment  if  he  chose,  and  might  thus  escape 
any  penalty  worse  than  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property. 
But  corporal  punishment  was  never  inflicted  by  the  law  at 
Athens.  The  people,  especially  the  poorer  citizens,  were  very 
sensitive  on  this  point,'  regarding  it  as  one  great  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  freeman  and  the  slave.  At  Sparta,  on  the 
contrary,  corporal  chastisement  was  largely  employed  as  a  penalty : 
moreover  the  use  of  the  fist  in  private  contentions,  by  the 
younger  citizens,  was  encouraged  rather  than  forbidden.* 

Plato  follows  the  analogy  of  Sparta  in  preference  to  that  of 
Athens.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  employs  corporal  punishment 
abundantly  as  a  penalty.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  not  only 
prescribes  that  it  shall  be  inflicted  by  a  public  agent  under  the 
supervision  of  magistrates,  but  also  directs  it  to  be  administered, 
against  certain  offenders,  by  private  unoflficial  citizens.  I  believe 
that  this  feature  of  his  system  would  have  been  more  repugnant 
than  any  other,  to  the  feelings  of  all  classes  of  Athenian  citizens — 
to  all  the  different  types  of  character  represented  by  Perikles; 
Nikias,  E^leon,  Isokrates,  Demosthenes,  and  Sokrates.  Abstinence 
from  manual  violence  was  characteristic  of  Athenian  manners. 
Whatever  licence  might  be  allowed  to  the  tongue,  it  was  at  least 
a  substitute  for  the  aggressive  employment  of  the  arm  and  hand. 


1  Plato,  Legg.  xi.  p.  917  B-D.  >  See  Xenophon,  Memorab.  i.  2,  5a 

3  See   Meier   uad    Schdmaim,   Der        *  Xenophon,  Uellen.  iiL  3,  11 :  Do 

Attiscbe    Prozess,    B.    it.    chap.   18,  Bepubl.  Laced,  il.  8,  It.  6,  iz.  6 ;  Ari- 

740.  stophanes,  Ates,  1018. 
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AllMBt  exhibited  maiked  rapeot  for  tbe  Mneti^  of  dift 
against  bio  we— much  equality  of  deaUiig  between  man  and  man — 
mach  tolerance,  public  aa  well  aa  private,  of  individual  diveraitj' 
in  taste  and  character— much  keenness  of  intellectaal  and  onl 
competition,  liable  to  degenerate  into  unfair  stratagem  in 
forensic,  professional,  and  commercial  life,  as  well  as  in 
dialectical,  and  philosophical  exercises.  All  these  elementa,  not 
excepting  even  the  fint|  were  distasteful  to  FUto.  •  But  thooe  who 
copy  the  disparaging  judgment  which  he  pronounces  againat 
Athenian  manners,  ought  in  fairness  to  take  account  of  the  point 
of  view  from  which  that  judgment  is  deUvered.  To  a  philoeopher 
whose  ideal  is  depicted  in  the  two  treatises  De  BepubUdL  and  Da 
Legibus,  Athenian  society  would  appear  repuLdve  enough  We 
learn  from  these  two  treatises  what  it  was  that  a  great  speealatii>8 
politician  of  the  day  desired  to  establish  as  a  substitute. 

Plato  next  goes  on  to  make  regulations  about  orphans  and 
RegnUkUoBB  guardians,  and  in  general  for  cases  arising  out  of  the 
^taiinfland  ^^^  ^^  ^  citizen.  The  first  question  presenting 
Qowdiaiui :  itself  naturally  is,  How  far  is  the  citizen  to  be  allowed 
xS^^unent-  to  direct  by  testament  the  disposition  of  his  family 
WT  Powers,  ^j^^j  property  ?  What  restriction  is  to  be  placed  ui>on 
his  power  of  making  a  valid  will  ?  Many  persons  (Plato  says) 
affirmed  that  it  was  unjust  to  impose  any  restoiction :  that  the 
dying  man  had  a  right  to  make  such  dispositions  as  he  chose, 
for  his  property  and  family  after  his  death.  Against  this  view 
Plato  enters  his  decided  protest  Each  man — and  still  more  each 
man's  property — belongs  not  to  himself  but  to  his  &mily  and  to 
the  city :  besides  which,  an  old  man's  judgment  is  constantly 
liable  to  be  perverted  by  decline  of  faculties,  disease,  or  the 
cajoleries  of  those  around  him.^  Accordingly  Plato  grants  only  a 
limited  liberty  of  testation.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  adopts  Uie 
main  provisions  of  the  Attic  law,  with  such  modifications  as  were 
required  by  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  Magnetic  city : 
especially  by  the  fixed  total  of  6040  lots  or  fundi^  each  untrans- 
ferable and  indivisible.     The  lot,  together  with  the  plant  or 

1  Plato,  Legg.  xl.  p.  928  B.  aged  man,  when  he  taUcs  aboat  ttm 

It  is  to  be  obeerred  that  Plato  does  corse  of  a  father  against  his  son  be' 

not  make  any  allusion  to  these  mis-  constantly  executed  by  the  Qoda : 

guiding  inflaenoes  operating  ap<ni  an  p.  8S1  B. 
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stock  for  cultivating  it,^  must  descend  entire  to  one  son :  but  the 
father,  if  he  has  more  than  one  son,  may  determine  by  mtUI  to 
which  of  them  it  shall  descend.  If  there  be  any  one  among  the 
sons  whom  another  citizen  (being  childless)  is  disposed  to  adopt, 
such  adoption  can  only  take  place  with  the  father's  consent. 
But  if  the  father  gives  his  consent,  he  cannot  bequeath  his  own 
lot  to  the  son  so  adopted,  because  two  lots  cannot  be  united  in  the 
same  possessor.  Whatever  property  the  father  possesses  over  and 
above  his  lot  and  its  appurtenances,  he  may  distribute  by  vnil 
among  his  other  sons,  in  any  proportion  he  pleases.  If  he  dies, 
leaving  no  sons,  but  only  daughters,  he  may  select  which  of  them 
he  pleases  ;  and  may  appoint  by  will  some  suitable  husband,  of 
a  citizen  fiEimily,  to  marry  her  and  inherit  his  lot  If  a  citizen 
(being  childless)  has  adopted  a  son  out  of  any  other  family,  he 
must  bequeath  to  that  son  the  whole  of  his  property,  except 
one-tenth  part  of  what  he  possesses  over  and  above  his  lot  an4  its 
appurtenances  :  this  tenth  he  may  bequeath  to  any  one  whom  he 
chooses.' 

If  the  father  dies  intestate,  leaving  only  daughters,  the 
nearest  relative  who  has  no  lot  of  his  own  shall  marry  one  of 
the  daughters,  and  succeed  to  the  lot  The  nearest  is  the 
brother  of  the  deceased ;  next,  the  brother  of  the  deceased's 
wife  (paternal  and  maternal  uncles  of  the  maiden) ;  next,  their 
sons  ;  next,  the  parental  and  maternal  uncle  of  the  deceased 
father,  and  their  sons.  If  all  these  relatives  be  wanting,  the 
magistrates  will  provide  a  suitable  husband,  in  order  that  the 
lot  of  land  may  not  remain  unoccupied.^  If  a  citizen  die  both 
intestate  and  childless,  two  of  his  nearest  immarried  relatives, 
male  and  female,  shall  intermarry  and  succeed  to  his  property: 
reckoning  in  the  order  of  kinship  above  mentioned.^  In  thus 
imposing  marriage  as  a  legal  obligation  upon  persons  in  a 
certain  degree  of  kinship,  Plato  is  aware  that  there  will  be  in- 
dividual cases  of   great  hardship   and  of   repugnance  almost 


1  Plato,  Legg.  xi.  p.  923  D.     nK^y  adopted  a  son.  the  son  so  adopted 

Tov  noTpifov  fcA^pov  koI  rqi  vtpi  rhv  woiud  hardly  be  satisfied  unless  ha 

cAapoK  icaTflurKcvi)f  wiviii.  inherited  the  whole. 

a  Plato,  Legg.  xL  pp.  92S-OT4.    The        »pi-to  Leirff  xL  nn  0S4.02K 
language  of  pEto  seems  to  Imply  that  ^^^'  ^^^^-  "*  PP'  »24-OT6. 

this   childless   citizen  would   not   be        <  Plato,  Legg.  zL  p.  925  C-D.    TheM 

likely  to  make  any  will,  but  that  having  proriaions  appear  to  me  not  tery  dear. 
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mtarmonntable.      He  treats  this  as  anayoidable :   providing 
however  that  there  shall  be  a  select  judicial  Board  of  Appeal, 
before  which  persons  who  feel  aggrieved  by  the  law  may  bring 
their  complaints,  and  submit  their  grounds  for  dispensation.^ 
These  provisions  deserve  notice  as  showing  how  largely  Plata 

coincides  with  the  prevalent  Attic  sentiment  respect- 
f>eneral  ing  family  and  relationship.  He  does  not  award  the 
SSSTaSSc*  slightest  preference  to  primogeniture,  among  brothers: 
law  and  its    he  grants  to  agnates  a  preference  over  cognates :  he 

regards  it  as  a  public  misfortune  that  any  house  shall 
be  left  empty,  so  as  to  cause  interruption  of  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  fjEimily:  lastly,  he  ensures  that  the  £unily,  in  deiault- 
of  lineal  male  heirs,  shall  be  continued  by  inter-marriage  with 
the  nearest  relatives — and  he  especially  approves  the  marriage 
of  an  heiress  with  her  paternal  or  maternal  uncle.  On  these 
points  Plato  is  in  full  harmony  with  his  countrymen,  though 
he  dissents  widely  from  modem  sentiment 

Respecting  tutelage  of  orphans,  he  makes  careful  provision 

against  abuse,  as  the  Attic  law  also  did :  he  tries  also 
JjjJ^Jjj?®^^  to  meet  the  cases  of  family  discord,  where  father  and 
Diaa^ree-  son  are  in  bitter  wrath  against  each  other.  A  father 
Maxried  may  formally  renounce  his  son,  but  not  without  pre- 
Couples—      viously  obtaining  the   concurrence  of  a  constU  de 

famille :  if  the  father  has  become  imbecile  with  age, 
and  wastes  his  substance,  the  son  may  institute  a  suit  as  for 
lunacy,  but  not  without  the  permission  of  the  Nomophylakea.' 
Respecting  disagreement  between  married  couples,  ten  of  the 
Nomophylakes,  together  with  ten  women  chosen  as  supervisors 
of  marriages,  are  constituted  a  Board  of  reference,*  to  obtain  a 
reconciliation,  if  it  be  possible:  but  if  this  be  impossible,  then 
to  divorce  the  couple,  and  unite  each  with  some  more  suitable 
partner.  The  lawgiver  must  keep  in  view,  as  far  as  he  can, 
to  obtain  from  each  married  couple  a  sufficiency  of  children — 

1  Plato,  Legg.  zi.  p.  926  B-D.    He  and  illastrating  curiously  the  language 

directs  also  (pT92&  A)  that  the  Dikasts  of  Philokleon  in  Aristophanes,  Vesp. 

shall  determine  the  fit  season  when  59S.    See  K.  F.  Hermann,  Vcstig.  Jons 

these  young  persons  become  marriage-  Domestici  ap.  Platonem  cum  Gra»d» 

able  by  examining  their  naked  bodies  :  InstituUs  Ck>mparata,  p.  27. 
that  is,  the  malM  quite  naJced,  the        a  ^^^  ^e      xL  pp.  028.929. 
females  half  naked.    A  direction  seem.  *«»«~.  ^^sft-  *^  ff*  •"«'  •'«'• 

ingly  copied  from  Athenian  practice,        >  Plato,  Legg.  zL  pp.  929-930. 
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• 

that  is,  one  male  and  one  female  child  from  each,  whereby 
the  total  of  5040  lots  may  be  kept  upJ  If  a  husband  loses  his 
wife  before  he  has  these  two  children,  the  law  requires  him 
to  marry  another  wife :  but  if  he  becomes  a  widower,  having 
already  the  sufficiency  of  children,  he  is  advised  not  to  marry 
a  second  wife  (who  will  become  stepmother),  though  not  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so,  if  he  chooses.  So  also,  if  a  woman  be- 
comes a  widow,  not  having  the  sufficient  number  of  children, 
she  must  be  compelled  to  marry  again:  if  she  already  has 
the  sufficient  number,  she  is  directed  to  remain  in  the  house, 
and  to  bring  them  up.  In  case  she  is  still  young,  and  her 
health  requires  a  husband,  her  relatives  will  apply  to  the 
Female  Supervisors  of  Marriage,  and  wiU  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  seem  advisable.' 

Against  neglect  of  aged  parents  by  their  children,  Plato  both 
denounces  the   most  stringent  legal  penalties,  and 
delivers  the  most  emphatic  reproofs:  commending  ^S^lJ^*** 
with  full  faith  the  ancient  traditional   narratives, 
that  the  curse  of  an  offended  parent  against  his  sons  was  always 
executed  by  the  Gods,  as  in  the  cases  of  (Edipus,  Theseus,  Amyn- 
toTj  &c'    In  the  event  of  lunacy,  he  directs  that  the  lunatic 
shall  be  kept  in  private  custody  by  his  relatives,  who  will  be 
fined  if  they  neglect  the  duty.* 

Hurt  or  damage^  not  deadly,  done  by  one  man  to  another.— 
Plato  enumerates  two  different  modes  of  inflicting  damage: — 

1.  By  drugs  (applied  externally  or  internally),  magic,  or  sorcery. 

2.  By  theft  or  force.' 

As  to  the  first  mode,  if  the  drug  be  administered  by  a  phy- 
sician, he  must  be  put  to  death :   if  by  one  Dot  a      igon_ 
physician,  the  Dikasts  will  determine  the  nature  of  Magic— In- 
his  punishment.    And  in  the  case  of  magical  arts,  or  ^Jjere 
incantations,  if  the  person  who  resorts  to  them  be  a  punUh- 
prophet,  or  an  mspector  of  prodigies,  he  must  be 
put  to  death :  another  person  doing  the  same  will  be  punished 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Dikasts.     Here  we  see  that  the  prophet 

1  Plato,  Le^.  XL  i>.  930  D.    Tai5«y        <  Plato,  Legg.  xi.  p.  934  D. 
*%%>T^»^*'T^;^  -ri  «  a<inp  Both   thes«  come  under  the  general 
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is  naked  m  a  pidMMial  penon  (Hie  IDn  ippein  in  Houmt) 
along  with  the  phyaidanyi— who  mnrt  know  what  he  is  aboot^ 
while  another  person  perhaps  may  not  know.  But  Plato's  own 
<^inion  respecting  msgical  incantations  is  deliTered  with  sia- 
gnkr  reserve.  He  will  neither  avonch  them  nor  reject  them. 
He  intimates  that  a  man  can  hardly  find  out  what  Ib  trae  on 
the  sulyject ;  and  even  if  he  could,  it  would  be  harder  still  to 
oonyince  others.  Most  mea  are  in  serious  alarm  when  they  see 
waxen  statnettes  hung  at  their  doors  or  at  their  fiunily  tombs ; 
and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  tnnquillise  them  by  reminding 
them  that  they  haye  no  certain  evidence  on  the  subject*  Hera 
we  see  how  Flsto  discoumges  the  received  legends  and  the 
current  fiEdth,  when  he  believes  them  to  be  hurtful — as  con- 
trasted with  his  vehemence  in  upholding  them  when  he  thinks 
them  useful:  as  in  the  esse  of  the  paternal  curse,  and  the 
judgments  of  the  Gods.  The  question  of  their  truth  is  made 
to  depend  on  their  usefulness.*  The  Qods  are  made  to  act 
exactly  as  he  thinks  they  ought  to  act  They  are  not  merely 
invoked,  but  positively  counted  on,  as  executioners  of  Plato's 
ethical  sentences. 

Respecting  the  second  mode  of  damage — by  theft  or  violence— 
PimiBbmeiit  Plato's  law  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  which  has 
*•  J^«*J*  been  just  set  forth.  The  person  who  inflicts  damage 
to  fataro  must  repay  it,  or  make  full  compensation  for  it,  to  the 
SJ!^2[^Jf  sufferer :  small,  if  the  damage  be  small — great,  if  it  be 
>°^^  great    Besides  this,  the  guilty  person  must  undergo 

some  feirther  punishment  with  a  view  to  correction  or  reformation. 
This  will  be  smaller,  if  he  be  yoimg  and  seduced  by  the  persuasion 
of  others ;  but  it  must  be  graver,  if  he  be  self-impelled  by  his  own 


3  Plato.  Logg.  xL  p.^088  C  «k 
«p«*ror^  fMV  rhv  iwixtiaovrra  ^tipfiiir- 
r«»r   ovK    cid^ra   rl   opf .    ri    rt   icarA 

av  larpuc^f ,  ra  TV  tto   mpl  rA  iiayya- 
PciJfMra,  iatf  |d^  iiAynt  H  rcparoirKovot 

Homer,  Odya.  zrii.  888  :— 

.  .  .  TMr  ot  ^^fuetpyol  iaaXt 

8ovp«*y, 
^  Kol  9i<rtrt¥  iuoMv,  Ac 

*  Plato,  Legg.  zL  p.  983  B.    i»  vort 


fiiro.    Compare  Theokntns,  IdjH,  U. 
S8-68L 

See  the  remarkable  narratiTe  of  the 
death  of  Qennaniciu  in  Syria,  mp- 
poeed  to  iuiYe  been  brought  about  by 
the  magical  artifioes  wrought  under 
the  anapioea  of  Pieo  CTadtns,  Ann.  iL 

•  Cicero,  Legg.  ii.  7,  la  "Utiles 
autem  etae  baa  opiniones,  quia  ncwat, 
cum  intelligat,  quam  mnlta  flrmemnr 
Jurejuiando,"  Ac 
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desires,  fears,  wrath,  jealousy,  &c.  Understand,  however  (adds 
Plato),  that  such  ulterior  punishment  is  not  imposed  on  account 
of  the  past  misdeed — ^for  the  past  cannot  be  recalled  or  undone — 
but  on  account  of  the  future :  to  ensure  that  he  shall  afterwards 
hate  wrong-doing,  and  that  those  who  see  him  punished  shall 
hate  it  also.  The  Dikasts  must  follow  out  in  detail  the  general 
principle  here  laid  down.^ 

This  passage  proclaims  distinctly  an  important  principle  in 
regard  to  the  infliction  of  legal  penalties :  which  principle,  if  kept 
in  mind,  might  have  lead  Plato  to  alter  or  omit  a  large  portion  of 
the  Leges. 

Respecting  wordB  ofabtue^  or  revilement,  or  insulting  derision. — 
These  are  altogether  forbidden.    If  used  in  any  temple,   Penalty  for 
market,  or  public  and  frequented  place,  the  magistrate  ^^l^tot 
presiding  must  punish  the  offender  forthwith,  as  he  libeUona 
thinks  fit :  if  elsewhere,  any  citizen  by-stander,  being  Mendi^tj 
older  than  the  offender,  is  authorised  and  required  to  'o'Wddan. 
thrash  hiuL*    No  writer  of  comedy  is  allowed  to  ridicule  or 
Ubel  any  citizen. 

Mendicity  is  strictly  prohibited.  Every  mendicant  must  be 
sent  away  at  once,  in  order  that  the  territory  may  be  rid  of 
such  a  creature.'  Every  man,  who  has  passed  an  honest  life,  will 
be  sure  to  have  made  Mends  who  wiU  protect  him  against  the 
extremity  of  want 

The  rules  provided  by  Plato  about  witnesses  injudicial  trials 
and  indictments  for  perjury,  are  pretty  much  the  same   segQi^tioiui 
as  those  prevalent  at  Athens :  with  some  peculiarities.   »^ot  wit- 
Thus  he  permits  a  free  woman  to  bear  witness,  and  to   ludidal 
address  ^e  conrt  in  support  of  a  party  interested,  ^'^^^ 
provided  she  be  above  forty  years  of  age.     Moreover,  she  may 
institute  a  suit,  if  she  have  no  husband :    but  not  if  she  be 
married.^    A  slave  or  a  child  may  bear  witness  at  a  trial  for 


1  Plato,  Legg.  zi.  pp.  088-984.    Com-  KoiBopCa  as  in  itself  trifling,  but  as 

pare  Plato,  Protagor.  p.  824  B.  forbidden  by  the  law.  lest  it  shoold 

s  Plato,  Legg.  xL  p.  085  G-D.    The  lead  to  violence  and  blows. 
A.ttic  law  expressly  forbade  the  utter-        >  Plato,  Legg.  xi.  p.  986  O.    Svwc  ^ 

ance  of  abnsiYe  words  against  any  x'^P^  "^^^  roiovrov  ^wov  KoBapa  ylyrjifrmi 

indlTidual  in  an  qfflce  or  p%U)lie  place  rh  naparop. 
npon  any  pretence  (Lysias,  Or.  ix.  Pro        <  Plato,  Legg.  xi.  p,  937  A-B. 
Milite,  8.  6-9).     Demosthenes  (contra        It  appears  that  women  were  nol 

Konon.  p.  1268)  speaks  of  Kouarfopia  or  admitted  as  witnesses  before  the  Athe- 
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mnrdflr;  pcovided  nooritj  be  giirwi  liiift  tliej  will  nnuin  intibtt 
city  to  await  an  indictment  for  petjniy,  if  presented  against  them. 
Among  Plato's  prohibitions,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  one 
Q^ogga9  of  di'oc^  empbaticslly  against  forensic  eloquence,  and 
forauio  tlo.  against  those  who  professed  to  teach  it  Eveiy  thing 
SEiiHMiMn  beneficial  to  man  (sajrs  he)  has  its  accompanying  poiaon 
timt£SSt  '^^  oormption.  Justice  is  a  noUe  thing,  the  great 
eonftnttoiui  civilising  agent  in  homan  afEiars :  to  aid  any  one  in 
»^^i^**'^  obtaining  justice,  is  of  course  a  noble  thing  also.  But 
these  benefits  are  grossly  abused  by  men,  who  pretend  to  poasess 
an  art,  whereby  every  one  may  be  sure  of  judicial  victory,  either 
as  principal  or  as  auxiliary,  whether  his  cause  be  juat  or  ui^uat : — 
and  who  offer  to  teach  this  art  to  all  who  pay  a  stipulated  price. 
Whether  this  be(as  they  pretend)  a  real  art,  or  a  mere  in^i^fi^rf 
knack — ^it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  our  dfy,  and  must  be  severdj 
punished.  Whoever  gives  show  of  trying  to  pervert  the  force  of 
justice  in  the  minds  of  the  Dikasts,  or  indulges  in  unseasonaUe 
and  frequent  litigation,  or  even  lends  his  aid  to  other  Utigants — 
may  be  indicted  by  any  citizen  as  guilty  of  abuse  of  justice, 
either  as  principal  or  auxiliary.  He  shall  be  tried  before  the 
Court  of  Select  Judges:  who,  if  they  find  him  guilty,  will 
decide  whether  he  has  committed  the  offence  from  love  of  money, 
or  from  love  of  contention  and  ambitious  objects.  If  from  love  of 
contention,  he  shall  be  interdicted,  for  such  time  as  the  Court  may 
determine,  from  instituting  any  suit  at  law  on  his  own  account  as 
well  as  from  aiding  in  any  suit  instituted  by  others.^  If  from 
love  of  money,  the  citizen  found  guilty  shall  be  capitally  punished, 
the  non-citizen  shall  be  banished  in  perpetuity.  Moreover  the 
citizen  convicted  of  committing  this  offence  even  from  love  of 


vAmu.  Dikaateriec     Meier  nnd  Sch6-  ovr^  rb  itxavriMov  Sovv  xpk  XP^*"** 

BUUUljJDer  AttiJche  Procoss,  pp.  dS7-  rfcr  Toiowror  itijikvl  Aax*^"  o4in|r  luM 

O08.    The  testimony  of  elaves  was  re-  fyv^udimi.    I  cannot  nnderstand  why 

oeiTed  after  they  had  been  tortured ;  Stallbaum,  in  his  very  usefnl  notes  on 

which  was  oonsidered  as  a  guarantee  the  Leges,  obsenres  upon  this 


for  truth,  required  in  regard  to  them,  (p.  8Sd) :— *'  Xcyx^^^*'  ^^i'  ^^  cans, 

but  not  required  in  regard  to  a  free-  mdicis  aodpiendum,  qui  canssam  all- 

man.    The  torture  is  not  mentioned  in  quam  pro  aliis  in  foro  agwidam  ac 

this  Platonic  treatise.    Plato  treats  a  aefendendamsusdpiunt**.   This  is  the 

male  as  foung  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  explanation  belonging  to  fvv6uei|««i : 

(compare  Xenoph.  Memor.  L  2,  85),  a  Aax***'  'm^*'  is  the  well  known  phiBM 

female  as  ji^ng  up  to  the  age  of  forty  for  a  plaintiff  or  a  prosecutor  as  |«tB- 


lemale  as  vomng  up 
(pp.  932  B-C,  901  B). 
1  Plato,  Legg.  zi 


xL  p.  938  B.    Ti^y 
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contention,  if  it  be  a  second  conviction  for  the  offence,  shall  be  put 
to  death  also.^ 

The  vague  and  undefined  character  of  this  offence,  for  which 
Plato  denounces  capital  punishment,  shows  how  much  ^ 
his  penal  laws  are  discharges  of  ethical  antipathy  and   Plato's  laws 
hostility  against  types  of  character  conceived  by  him-  charge  of 
self — ^rather  than  measures  intended  for  application,  ?J^f*^*xh 
in  which  he  had  weighed  beforehand  the  practical  antipathy 
difficulties  of  singling  out  and  striking   the  right  ^gi^nst^"' 
individual     On  this  matter  the  Athenian  public  had   ^^^^^^fjj 
the  same  ethical  antipathy  as  himself ;  and  Mel^tus  same 
took  full  advantage 'of  it,  when  he  brought  his  accusa-  *^'^*'**^*®'^* 
tion  against  Sokrates.     We  know  both  from  the  Apologies  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  and  from  the  Nubes  of  Aristophanes — that 
Sokrates  was  rendered  odious  to  the  Athenian  people  and  Dikasts, 
partly  as  heterodox  and  irreligious,  but  partly  also  as  one  who 
taught  the  art  of  using  speech  so  as  to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason.     Both  Aristophanes   and   Mel^tus  would    have 
sympathised  warmly  with  the  Platonic  law.    If  there  had  been 
any  Solonian  law  to  the  same  effect,  which  MelStus  could  have 
quoted  in  his  accusatory  speech,  his  case  against  Sokrates  would 
have  been  materially  strengthened.    Especially,  he  would  have 
had  the  express  sanction  of  law  for  his  proposition  of  death  as 
the  penalty  :  a  proposition  to  which  the  Athenian  Dikasts  would 
not  have  consented,  had  they  not  been  affronted  and  driven  to 
it  by  the  singular  demeanour  of  Sokrates  himself  when  before 
them.    It  would  be  irrelevant  here  to  say  that  Sokrates  was  not 
guilty  of  what  was  imputed  to  him :  that  he  never  came  before 
the  Dikastery  until  the  time  of  his  trial — and  that  he  did  not 
teach  "  the  art  of  words  *\    If  he  did  not  teach  it,  he  was  at  least 
believed  to  teach  it,  not  merely  by  Aristophanes  and  by  the 
Athenian  Dikasts,  but  also  by  intelligent  men  like  Eritias  and 
Charikles,'  who  knew  him  perfectly  well :  while  the  example  of 
Antiphon  shows  that  a  man  might  be  most  acute  and  efficacious 
as  a  forensic  adviser,  without  coming  in  person  before  the  Dikas- 
tery.'   What  the  defence  really  makes  us  feel  is,  the  indefinite 


1  Plato,  Legg.  xi.  pp.  087  E.  088  C.  *  Xenophon,  Memor.  i.  2, 81  seq. 

•  Thucydid.Tlii.es. 
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YiatovB  of  the  charge  :  which  k  ncitlier  proraUe  nor  ditpiondiiiy 
and  which  is  characterised,  boUi  by  Xenophon  and  in  the  Flatooie 
Apology,  as  one  of  the  standing  calumnies  against  all  philoso- 
phising men.^  Here,  in  the  Platonic  Leges,  this  same  nnproralila 
dfenoe  is  adopted  and  made  capitsl:  the  Select  Platonic  Dikaato 
being  directed  to  ascertain,  not  only  whether  a  man  has  reallj 
committed  it»  bnt  whether  he  has  been  impelled  to  commit  it  bj 
love  of  money,  or  by  loTe  of  victoiy  and  personal  conseqneooe. 

The  twelfth  and  last  Book  of  the  Treatise  De  Legibos  deals 
^^  with  various  cases  of  obligation,  not  towards  indi- 

abuM  of  yidnals,  bnt  towards  the  pnblic  or  the  dty.  Abuse  of 
^^iimiSof  ^'^^  ^  ^^  character  of  a  public  envoy  is  dedazed 
swt^m*  punishable.  This  offanoe  (familiar  to  us  at  Atfaeiiia 
psblie  through   the  two  harangues  of  Demosthenea  and 

gg{g^  iBschines)  is  invested  by  Plato  with  a  xeligioas 
■tfBttqr  colouring,  as  desecrating  the  nussions  and  oommanda 
of  Hermds  and  Zeus.*  WrongM  appropriation  of  the 
public  money  by  a  citizen  is  also  made  capitaL  The  penalty  is  to 
be  inflicted  equally  whether  the  sum  appropriated  be  large  or 
small:  in  either  case  the  guilt  is  equal,  and  the  evidence  of 
wicked  dispoeition  the  same,  for  one  who  has  gone  through  the 
public  education  and  training.*  This  is  quite  different  firom 
Plato's  principle  of  dealing  with  theft  or  wrongful  abstraction  of 
property  from  private  persons :  in  which  case,  the  sentence  of  Plato 
was,  that  the  amount  of  damage  done,  small  or  great,  should  be 
made  good  by  the  offender,  and  that  a  certain  ulterior  penalty 
should  be  inflicted  sufficient  to  deter  him  as  well  as  others  from  a 
repetition. 

Provision  is  fiEurther  made  for  punishing  any  omission  of  military 
service  either  by  males  or  females,  or  any  discreditable  abandon- 

1  Plato,  ApoL  Sokr.  p.  tS.  Looked  at  from  tho  poiai  of  tIow  of 

Such  was  tho  ooUoqoial  power  of  opponents,  this  would  be  deooribed  m 

Sokrates,  in  the  portrait  drawn  hj  toeprooeedingof  one  who  himself  both 

Xenophon  (Mem.  L  t,  U\  "that  he  oonid  perrert,  and  did  perrettk  Jnatioe 

bMidled  all  wlx>  oonversed  with  him  —and  who  taoght  others  to  perfect  It 

just  as  he  pleased— ^tf  Bk  Simkrfo-  also.    This  was  the  picture  ofSokimtae 

fi^rott    AVTM    worn   xfi^H^"^^  ^  ^(f  wliieh  the  aoensers  presented  to  ttw 

jUyoi«    SvMf   ^^XotTo.    Kiitias   and  Athenian  Dikastery:  as  we  may  see  by 

Auibiadee  (Xenophon  tells  ns)  sonc ht  the  hmgnace  of  Sokrates  himself  at  ttw 

his  society  for  the  pnipoee  of  strength-  beginning  of  the  Platonic  Apology, 

ening  their  own  oiatorical  powers  as  >  Plato.  Legg.  xiL  p.  Ml  A. 

political  men,  and  of  becoming  xptir-  *  Plato,  Legg.  zii.  p.  Ml :  oooqiare 

rw0    Twr    wyyiyyo|Ur«Mr    (L    S,    10V  zL  p.  034  A. 
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ment  of  anns.^  The  orders  of  the  military  commander  mast  be' 
implicitly  and  exactly  obeyed.  The  actions  of  all  must  be 
orderly,  uniform,  and  simultaneous.  Nothing  can  be  more 
mischievous  than  that  each  should  act  for  himself^  separately  and 
apart  from  others.  This  is  confessedly  true  as  to  war  ;  but  it  is 
no  less  essential  as  to  the  proceedings  in  peace.'  Suppression  of 
individuality,  and  conversion  of  life  into  a  perpetual,  all-per- 
vading, drill  and  discipline — ^is  a  favourite  aspiration  always 
present  to  Plato. 

A  Board  of  Elders  is  constituted  by  Plato,  as  auditors  of  the 
proceedings  of  aU  Magistrates  after  their  term  of  office.'  The 
mode  of  choosing  these  Elders,  as  well  as  their  duties,  liabilities, 
privileges,  and  honours,  both  during  life  and  after  death,  are 
prescribed  with  the  utmost  solemnity. 

Plato  forbids  the  parties  in  any  judicial  suit  from  swearing : 
they  will  present  their  case  to  the  court,  but  not  upon  q^^i^;^ 
oath.  No  judicial  oath  is  allowed  to  be  taken  by  any  J*5»***» 
one  who  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter  on  Ble<Son,ai« 
hand.  The  Dikasts— the  judges  in  all  public  com-  ^atlitT^-' 
petitions — the  Electors  before  they  elect  to  a  public  tieatoandL 
trust — are  all  to  be  sworn  :  but  neither  the  parties  to  witneraes, 


1  Plato.  Legg.    xii.   p.   944. 


It    iB 

cnrioiui  to  compare  tHs  passage  of 
Plato  with  the  two  onions  of  Lysias 
Kara  BtOfivtivTov  A  and  B  fOratt  X.- 
xL).  Plato  enjoins  npon  all  accusers 
the  neatest  caation  and  precision  in 
the  terms  used  to  indicate  what  thev 
intended  to  charge  upon  the  accnseu. 
To  call  a  man  pi4/aawit  is  a  more 
aggramted  offensive  designation  than 
to  call  him  airo^oXrvf  oirAwf,  which 
latter  term  is  more  general,  and  may 
possibly  be  applied  to  those  who  have 
lost  their  arms  under  the  pressure  of 
irresistible  necessity,  without  any  dis- 
grace. On  the  other  hand,  we  r^ul  in 
Lysias,  that  the  offence  which  was 
punishable  under  the  Attic  law  was 
SvAmv  airo^oAif,  and  that  to  assert 
falsely  respecting  any  citizen,  ra  oirXa 
iiinfiifikfiitt,  was  an  artfppirrov  or  for- 
bidden phrase,  which  exposed  the 
speaker  to  a  fine  of  600  diacnnuB  (sect. 
1-12).  But  to  assert  respecting  any 
man  that  he  was  pi^aa-wKs  was  not 
expressly  aw6ppiiT0¥  (compare  Lysias 
eont  Agoiat.,  Or.  xiiL  ss.  87-SO),  and 


the  speaker  might  arffue  (successftally 
or  not)  that  he  haa  said  nothing 
av6pp7iToy,  and  was  not  guilty  of  legu 
(ceunryopio-— There  is  another  phrase 
in  this  section  of  Plato  to  which  I 
would  call  attention.  He  enumerates 
the  excusable  cases  of  losing  arms  as 
follows — onoaot  icara  ttpy^avitv  pc^^rrcf 
aintktVQw  oirAa  ^  ffsra  tfoAarrav  (p. 
944  A).  Now  the  cases  of  soldiers 
being  thrown  down  cliffs  are,  I  believe, 
unknown  until  the  Phokian  prisoners 
were  so  dealt  with  in  the  Sacred  War, 
as  sacrilegious  offenders  against  Apollo 
and  the  Delphian  temple.  Hence  we 
may  probably  infer  that  this  was  com- 
posed after  toe  Sacred  War  began,  B.C. 
856.  See  Diodorus  and  my  'Hist,  of 
Greece,'  chap.  87,  p.  860  seq. 

s  Plato;  Legg.  xiL  pp.  MS  B.945.  M 
re  Aoyy  ro  X"Pt<  ^^  ▼•'*'  aAAwv  vpirrtKV 
hiia^oM.  rip  inix^^  <tf«<ri  M^<  ytyvwir* 
fftii'^  fi]}r*  cri<rra(r9at  rh  voAavov,  oAA* 
a6p6o¥  at\  max  ifia  cat  xotvor  rbv  /Scor 
o,  ri  fioAiora  wa<n  wivrttv  yCyvto9ai, 

9  Plato,  Legg.  xii.  pp.  946-Ma 
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•»|^  any  eaoae,  nor  (■wmringlj)  Uie  witnMBea..  If  osUm 
*''**^  were  taken  on  boUi  aides,  one  or  oUier  of  the  partiaa 

must  be  perjured :  and  Flato  oonaiders  it  dreadful,  that  thej 
ahould  go  on  living  with  each  other  afterwards  in  the  sam«  citj. 
In  aforetime  Rhadamanthus  (he  teUs  us)  used  to  settle  all  die* 
pates  simply,  by  administering  an  oath  to  the  parties :  for  in  his 
time  no  one  would  take  a  fsklse  oath :  men  were  then  not  only 
pious,  but  even  sons  or  descendants  of  the  Gods.  But  ncyw  (in 
the  Platonic  days)  impiety  has  gained  ground,  and  men^  oatfia 
are  no  longer  to  be  trusted,  where  anything  is  to  be  gained  1^ 
perjuryJ 

Strict  regulations  are  provided,  as  to  exit  from  the  Flatonie 
Bignfaitioui  city,  and  ingress  into  it  Plato  fears  contamination  to 
iSgff*^f  his  dtizens  from  converse  with  the  outer  world.  He 
•fenmn,  -  would  introduce  the  peremptory  Spartan  Xenelaaj,  if 
{S^al^Jr  he  were  not  airaid  of  the  obloquy  attending  it  He 
dtiiMia.  strictly  defines  the  conditions  on  which  the  foreigner 
will  be  allowed  to  come  in,  or  the  citizen  to  go  out  No  citiien 
is  allowed  to  go  out  before  he  is  forty  years  of  age.*  Envoys 
must  be  sent  on  public  missions ;  and  sacred  legations  (theories) 
must  be  despatched  to  the  four  great  Hellenic  festivals — Olympic, 
Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian.  But  private  citizens  are  not 
permitted  to  visit  even  these  great  festivals  at  their  own  pleasure. 
The  envoys  sent  must  be  chosen  and  trustworthy  men :  more- 
over, on  returning,  they  will  assure  their  youthful  fellow- 
citizens,  that  the  home  institutions  are  better  than  anything  that 
can  be  seen  abroad.* 

Special  travellers,  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty,  will  also 
be  permitted  to  go  abroad,  and  will  bring  back  reports  to  the 
Magistrates  of  what  they  have  observed.  Strangers  are  admitted 
into  the  dfy  or  its  neighbourhood,  under  strict  supervision ; 
partly  as  observers,  partly  as  traders,  for  the  limited  amount  of 
traffic  which  the  lawgiver  tolerates.^  Thus  scanty  is  the  worship 
which  Plato  will  allow  his  Magnates  to  pay  to  Zeus  Xenius.* 
He  seems  however  to  take  credit  for  it  as  liberal  dealing. 


1  Plato,  Legg.  xii.  pp.  MS^O. 
s  Plato,  Legg.  xiL  p.  95a 
S  Plato,  Legg.  xiL  p.  051. 
«  Plato,  Legg.  XiL  pp.  05S45S. 


»  Plato,  Legjgr.  zU.  p.  OSS  I>-B.  To^ 
roif  5i|  Totf  yofUHt  vwo6€x*<r^«u  re  m^ 
wavrai  ^CKOVf    re    col    $4put    mu    nwf 
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Plato  proceeds  with  various  enactments  respecting  suretyship 
— time  of  prescription  for  ownership — keeping  men   suretyship 
away  by  force  either  from  giving  testimony  in  court  "^^^Jf^l*.  ®' 
or  f]rom  contending  at  the  public  matches — receiving  For  owner- 
of  stolen  goods — ^private  war  or  alliance  on  the  part  ^^^^'  ^^' 
of  any  individual  citizen,  without  the  consent  of  the  city — receipt 
of  bribes  by  functionaries — return    and    registration  of   each 
citizen's  property — dedications  and  oflFerings  to  the  Gods.'    No 
systematic  order  or  classification  can  be  traced  in  the  successive 
subjects. 

In  respect  to  judiciary  matters,  he  repeats  (what  had  before 
been  directed)  his  constitution  of  three  stages  of  tri-  judicial 
bunals.    First,  Arbitrators,  chosen  by  both  parties  in  'jj^'^'®* 
the  dispute.    From  their  decision,  either  party  may  Ari^ittoTs. 
appeal  to  the  Tribe-Dikasteries,  composed  of  all  the  ^i^iltwiee, 
citizens  of  the  Tribe  or  D^e  :  or  at  least,  composed  ^j?fjjf* 
of  a  jury  taken  from  these.    After  Uus,  there  is  a 
final  appeal  to  the  Select  Dikastery,  chosen  among  all  the  Ma- 
gistrates for  the  time  being.'    Plato  leaves  to  his  successors  the 
r^ulations  of  details,  respecting  the  mode  of  impannelling  and 
the  procedure  of  these  Juries. 

Lastly  come  the  regulations    respecting   funerals — the  cost, 
ceremonies,  religious  proceedings,  mode  of  showing   paneral»— 
sorrow  and  reverence,  &c.'    These  are  given  in  con-  pJSSh^^ 
dderable  detail,  and  with  much  solemnity  of  religious  expensa 
exhortation.  "°^^- 

We  have  now  reached  the  close.    The  city  has  received  its  full 
political  and  civil  outfit :  as  much  legal  regulation  as  Conserra- 
it  is  competent  for  the  lawgiver  to  provide  at  the  k^J^^e 
beginning.    One  guarantee  alone  is  wanting.    Some  origln&( 
security  must  be  provided  for  the  continuance  and  thelaw° 


tallbaam  says  in  his  note  (p.  384) :—  which  Herodotus  merely  remarks  upon 

"li^l  0pwua<n   Kot  dvfiao-i— peregrinos  with    astonishment,   may   well    have 

non  expellentes  ccenis  et  sacriflciis,  h.  given  offence  to  tne   fastidious  and 

e.  eorum  usu  iis  interdicentes  ".    This  dictatorial  spirit  of  Plato, 

sarely  Is  not  the  right  explanation.  i  Plato,  Legg.  xii.  pp.  954-95«. 

Plato  means  to  say  that  the  Egyptian  «  Plato,  I^egg  xii.  p.  956. 

habits  as  to  eating  and  sacrifice  were  >  Plato,  L^.  xii  pp.  957-058. 
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IJ^*^^^^     dnrabilitj  of  the  enaefanentfc^     We  nraet  liaw  m 
Goandi  for    special  oonservative  oigsn,  witching  over  and  keepiiig 
!^|JS^^^^  up  the  scheme  of  the  original  lawgiver.     For  tfait 
•tttatad.       function,  Plato  constitates  a  Boaid»  which,  fiom  its 
role  of  always  beginning  its  sittings  before  daybreak,  he  caUa  tha 
Nocturnal  coandL    It  will  comprise  ten  of  the  oldest  Homapky" 
lakes :  all  those  who  have  obtained  prizes  for  good  conduct  or 
orderly  discipline :  all  those  who  have  been  Mithorised  to  go 
abroad,  and  have  been  approved  on  their  retnm.    Each  of  then 
members  will  introduce  into  the  Synod  one  yoong  man  of  thirty 
years. of  age,  chosen  by  himself  but  approved  by  the  others. 
The  members  will  thus  be  partly  old,  partly  yoong. 

TMs  Nocturnal  council  is  intended  as  the  conservative  oigm 
of  the  Platonic  dty.  It  ii,  in  the  city,  what  the  soul  and  heftd 
are  in  an  animaL  The  soul  includes  Reason  :  the  head  indodea 
the  two  most  perfect  senses — Sight  and  Hearing.  The  fusion,  in 
one,  of  Reason  with  these  two  senses  ensures  the  preservation  of 
the  animaL*  In  the  Nocturnal  council,  the  old  members  repre> 
sent  Reason,  the'  young  members  represent  the  two  superior 
senses,  serving  as  instruments  and  means  of  communication 
between  Reason  and  the  outer  world.  The  Nocturnal  council, 
embracing  the  agency  of  both,  maintains  thereby  the  life  and 
continuity  of  the  city.* 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  this  council,  to  serve  as  a  perpetual 
embodiment  of  the  original  lawgiver,  and  to  comprehend  as  well 
as  to  realise  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  city  was  put  together. 
The  councillors  must  keep  constantly  in  view  this  grand  political 
end,  as  the  pilot  keeps  in  view  safe  termination  of  the  voyage- 
as  the  military  commander  keeps  in  view  victory,  and  the  phy- 
sician, recovery  of  health.  Should  the  physician  or  the  pilot 
either  not  know  lus  end,  or  not  know  the  conditions  under  which 
it  may  be  attained — his  labour  will  be  in  vain.  So,  if  there  does 
not  exist  in  the  city  an  authority  understanding  the  great  politi- 
cal end  and  the  means  (either  by  laws  or  human  agents)  of 
accomplishing  it,  the  city  will  be  a  failure.    Hence  the  inudis-' 

1  Plato.    Legg.    xii.    p.     900    C-D.    p6iunn  M»nf' 
Comi)we  Plato.  EepubL  ri.  p.  WD :        ,  p^^,  ^^^  xiL  p.  9ei  A-B. 

k&yov    f'xoy    r^t    voXtrcuw    rbV    ovr&r         *  Pl&to,  Legg.  ZlL  p.  981  D. 

iP9tp   KM  o^  i  vo|&o0tfn|c   ix<m»  rovf        « Plato,  LQgg.  xiL  pp.  964  D— MS  ▲. 
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pensable  necessity  of  the   Nocturnal  council,  with    members 
properly  taught  and  organised.^ 

The  great  political  end  must  be  one,  and  not  many.    All  the 
arrows  aimed  by  the  central  Conservative  organ  must 
be  aimed  at  one  and  the  same  point'    This  is  the  dlmu^^ 
chief  excellence  of  a  well-constituted  conservative   k^P8j«j^* 
authority.    Existing  cities  err  all  of  them  in  one  of  the  one 
two  ways.    Either  they  aim  at  one  single  End,  but  S^d^— ^ 
that  End  bad  or  wrong :  or  they  aim  at  a  variety  of  JJJJ[*Hf" 
Ends  without  giving  exclusive  attention  to  any  one.   isting  cities 
Survey  existing  cities :  you  will  find  that  in  one,  the  ^^^  eniL 
great  purpose,  and  the  main  feature  of  what  passes 
for  justice,  is,  that  some  party  or  faction  shall  obtain  or  keep 
political  {K)wer,  whether  its  members  be  better  or  worse  than 
their  fellow-citizens  :  in  a  second  city,  it  is  wealth — in  a  third, 
freedom  of  individuals — ^in  a  fourth,  freedom  combined  with 
power  over  foreigners.     Some  cities,  again,  considering  them- 
fielves  wiser  than  the  rest,  strive  for  all  these  objects  at  once  or 
for  a  variety  of  others,  without  exclusive  attention  to  any  one.* 
Amidst  such  divergence  and  error  in  regard  to  the  main  end,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  all  cities  fail  in  attaining  it. 

The  One  End  proposed  by  otir  city  is,  the  virtue Df  its  citizens. 
But  virtue  is  fourfold,  or  includes  four  varieties^— 
Courage,  PrudenciBf  Temperance,  Justice.    Our  End  J^fhe^tyfa 
island  must  be  One.     The  medical  Reason  has  its  the  virtue  of 

its  citizens 

One  End,  Oood  Health :  ^  the  strat^c  Beason  has  —that  pro- 
its  One  End— Victory  :    What  is  that  One  End  (ana-  g^^^J,^^ 
logons  to  these)  which  the  political  Reason  aims  at  ?  to  the  foar 
It  must  be  that  in  which  the  four  cardinal  virtues —  virtue^  ** 
Courage,  Prudence,  Temperance,  Justice — are  One,  or  Rewoni 

1  Plato,  Legg.   xlL  p.  062  a     ^l  fidKii  d^Uvtu. 
.    .    .   ctyo^  ri  rb  ytyvwo-ffor  iv  avry  (the         >  Plato,  Leffff.  xil.  p.  003  D-E.    Gom- 

titj)  wpStTOP  fiiv  rovro  h  JUyo/itv,  rhw  pare  Aristot  Eth.  Nikom.  x.  1180,  a.  26. 
o-ffovtfr,  StfTtf  vork  h  voXtrucbt  &v  ijiilw         «  Plato,  Legg.  xii.  p.  068  A-B.    vovr 

rvyx^^if  <ir<ira  otmva  rp6vop  3<t  fMTO-  y^    iii    KvpupytiJXKbv  /ikv  ttai    lorpcicbK 

•^ctr  rovrov  xat  r(v  ovr^  icaXut  4  fi))  Ktu  <rrpartiyuc6v  tlvofuv  tls  rb  iw  <«rtKO 

avftficvkriti  rwr  v6fiMV  avrStv  vptnop,  ot  6ct  ^A^irrtr,  thv  6i   iroXm«cbr  ikiy- 

hnirm,  av6pt»wy.  X<**^'C  ivT«v9*  ifrfi-kv  vvv  .  .  .  *0  Oavfii- 

S  Plato,  L^SK*  xiL  p.  062  D.     Ul  ^  oic,  <rv3^<i)  voi  o-xovtif ;  rt  vor'  iK*tv6 

TOVTOV  (the  nocnmal  synod) .  .  .  uraouv  iari  rh  iv,  h  S^  ira^wc^  6  uiv  iarpueht 

vpbf   «oAA&  vroxoiiifuvoPt  oAX*    cU    tv    wt  ^atiff  ay,  rayrtv  ntv  iiu^f>6viVt  ovx 
fikiwovra  irpbf  rovro  dtx  ri  wdrra  olor    c^ctv  ctvctv; 

4—27 
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■ 

OoniA  ooindde :  that  eomnum  p«fpqriy»  powowed  bj  all  aad 
Moe,  Jos-  by  each,  which  makes  them  to  be  Tirtoei  and  oooati- 
**^  tates  the  eeBcntial  meaning  of  the  name,  V irtoe.    We 

must  know  the  four  as  four,  that  is,  the  pointi  of  difieienoe  be- 
tween them :  bat  it  ia  yet  more  important  to  know  them  aa  Cm 
— to  diBoem  the  point  of  easential  ooinddenoe  and  onion  between 
them.^ 

To  nnderatand  thoroughly  thSa  nni^  of  virtue,  ao  aa  to  act 
TImKoo-  upon  it  themaelTeib  to  explain  it  to  others  and  to 
gJJUJii  embody  it  in  all  their  orders — ^ia  the  grand  requisite 
Bmstoomp  for  the  anpreme  Qnaidians  of  our  dty— the  Noo- 
StoSnttj  tninal  connciL  We  cannot  trust  such  a fdnctioin  in 
2^{J^^  the  hands  of  poets^  or  of  visiting  disoooiaers  who 
^BnTaad  annonnce  themselves  aa  competent  to  instruct  youth. 
ifcb«a«SMl  I^  cannot  be  confided  to  any  less  antfaority  than  Ihe 
«niindatafL  chosen  men— the  head  and  senaea  oC  onr  ci^,  pro- 
perly and  specially  trained  to  ezerdse  it'  Upon  this  dQ>end8 
the  entire  success  or  fEdlore  of  onr  results.  Our  guardians  must 
be  taught  to  see  that  one  Idea  which  pervades  the  Multiple  and 
the  Diverse : '  to  keep  it  steadily  before  their  own  eyes,  and 
to  explain  and  illustrate  it  in  discourse  to  others.  They  must 
contemplate  the  point  of  coincidence  and  unity  between  Courage, 
Prudence,  Temperance,  Justice:  as  well  as  between  the  many 
different  things  called  Beautiful,  and  the  many  different  things 
called  Qood.^  They  must  declare  whether  tiie  name  Virtue, 
common  to  all  the  four,  means  something  One— or  a  Whole  or 
Aggregate— or  both  together.'  If  they  cannot  explain  to  ua 
whether  Virtue  is  Manifold  or  Fourfold,  or  in  what  manner  it  is 
One — they  are  unfit  for  their  task,  and  our  city  will  prove  a 
fedlure.  To  know  the  truth  about  these  important  matters — ^to 
be  competent  to  explain  and  defend  it  to  others — to  follow  it  out 
in  practice,  and  to  apply  it  in  discriminating  what  is  well  done 


«  PlAto,  Legg.  zU.  p.  066  D.    «|»lv£r    j«^fu««; 
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and  wliat  is  ill  done — these  are  the  imperative  and  indispensable 
duties  of  our  Guardians.^ 

Farthermore  it  is  also  essential  that  they  should  adopt  an 
orthodox  religious  creed,  and  should  be  competent  to  They  must 
explain  and  defend  it    The  citizens  generally  must  ™i^**'^*' 
believe  without  scrutiny  such  dogmas  as  the  lawgiver  and  en/oroe 
enjoins ;  but  the  Guaidians  must  master  the  proofs  df^n^^an 
of  them.'    The  proofs  upon  which,  in  Plato's  view,  SjJ^* 
all  true  piety  rests,  are  two*  (he  here  repeats  them) :   creed.  Fun- 
— 1.  Mind  or  soul  is  older  than  Body — anterior  to  dognuwof 
Body  as  a  moving  power— and  invested  with  power  ■'*"*  ®*®^ 
to  impel,  direct,  and  controul  Body.    2.  When  we  contemplate 
the  celestial  rotation,  we  perceive  such  extreme  exactness  and 
regularity  in  the  movement  of  the  stars  (each  one  of  the  vast 
multitude  maintaining  its  relative  position  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
digious velocity  of  movement)  that  we  cannot  explain  it  except 
by  supposing  a  Reason  or  Intelligence  pervading  and  guiding 
them  all.    Many  astronomers  have  ascribed  this  regular  move- 
ment to  an  inherent  Necessity,  and  have  hereby  drawn  upon 
science  reproaches  from  poets  and  others,  as  if  it  were  irreligious. 
But  these  astronomers  (Plato  afi&rms)  were  quite  mistaken  in 
excluding  Mind  and  Reason  from  the  celestial  bodies,  and  in 
pronouncing  the  stars  to  be  bodies  without  mind,  like  earth  or 
stones.     Necessity  cannot  account  for  their  exact  and  regular 
movements :  no  other  supposition  is  admissible  except  the  con- 
stant volition  of  mind  in-dwelling  in  each,  impelling  and  guiding 
them  towards  exact  goodness  of  result    Astronomy  well  under- 
stood is,  in  Plato's  view,  the  foundation  of  true  piety.    It  is  only 
the  erroneous  astronomical  doctrines  which  are  open  to  the 
current  imputations  of  irreligion.^ 

These  are  the  capital  religious  or  kosmical  dogmas  which  the 
members  of  the  Nocturnal  Council  must  embrace  and  expound 
to  others,  together  with  the  mathematical  and  musical  teaching 
suitable  to  illustrate  them.    Application  must  be  made  of  these 


1  Plato,  Legg.  zii.  p.  906  B.  itivtf  .  .  .  flavor'  Sm  a^vxa  orra  ovtms 

3  Plato,  Legg.  xii.  p.  966  D.  rU  dxpCfitiav  9av/ia<rroif  XoyiafioU  av 

S  Plato,  Legg.  xii.  p.  967  E.  ixpifro,  ¥ovy  m^  KtK'n^iii¥m.   .    ,   .    r6v  re 

^  Pl&to,     Lc^.     Xll.    p.     967  A-D.     cipig^yov    iv     roif    aoTpot«    voivv    rmw 


Wka  tfdi  NodnMl  Obndil,  vitk  its  meabcn  prapeify 
tineda^  qwliisi,  lUl  te  Mtdblklied  m  tike  akiopolii— 
ifBlnlMiiv  ti^  cw^JMrtOTi  cT  Bcami  wi&  ^  ImmI  or  with 
tibe  two  LauflwIgB  nif  M^  ■—  the  MagiMc  CSlj  may  ■»- 
cndbf  lie  culnMleil  to  it^  villi  «— *Minij  of  ^n  admiteMe  venlL* 


EPINOMia 

Hcfe  dom  Ae  dialogiie  edied  Leges :  eomewliet  pRanaftmelj, 
i^H^M.  ''''^  ^  pecoliar  twhiing  indiipaMebile.fixr  theee 
i3Crtd»-  Noctanial  Oooneeilkn  lias  not  yet  been  declared. 
^SSSSLm^  '^'^  dbort  dialogoe  called  SpinomiB  mpplieB  this 
ff»gf£^  ddiwt  It  poipoita  to  be  a  aeoond  di^  conveaa- 
telOwB-      tion  between  the  ame  tria 

jfi^i,  Hie  Athenian — adreiting  to  the  dreomstanoes  of 

iniiftBc      Human  life  generally,  as  fall  of  toil  and  suffering 

with  few  and  transient  moments  of  hn^piness — re- 
Ibe  Atbe-  marks  that  none  except  the  wise  have  any  chance  of 
jte^Kfa  happiness;  and  that  few  can  understand  what  real 
Pjj»«»'_  wisdom  is,  though  every  one  presumes  that  there 
Aritiunetlc,  must  be  something  of  the  kind  discoverable.*  He 
^Sxwmf.  .^"^  enumerates  what  t(  is  not    It  is  not  any  of  the 

useful  arts — ^husbandry,  house-building,  metallurgy, 
weaving,  pottery,  hunting,  &c  :  nor  is  it  prophecy,  or  the  under- 
standing of  omens :  nor  any  of  the  elegant  arts — music,  poetry, 
painting:  nor  the  art  of  war,  or  navigation,  or  medicine,  or 
forensic  eloquence :  nor  does  it  consist  in  the  natural  endowments 
of  quick  wit  and  good  memory.*  True  wisdom  is  something 
different  from  all  these.  It  consists  in  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astronomy,  leading  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the  regular  move- 
ments of  the  Kosmos — combined  with  a  correct  religious  creed 
as  to  the  divine  attributes  of  the  Eosmos  and  its  planetary 
bodies  which  are  all  pervaded  and  kept  in  harmonious  rotation 

1  Plato,  Legg.  zU.  p.  067  E.  *  Plato,  Epinom.  pp  978-974. 

>  Plato,  Legg.  ziL  p.  909  B.  4  Plato,  BpLnom.  pp.  9764i7e. 
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by  divine,  in-dwelling,  soul  or  mind.^  It  Ib  the  God  Uranus  (or 
Olympus,  or  Kosmos),  with  the  visible  Gods  included  therein, 
who  furnishes  to  us  not  only  the  gifts  of  the  seasons  and  the 
growth  of  food,  but  also  varied  intelligence,  especially  the  know- 
ledge of  number,  without  which  no  other  knowledge  would  be 
attainable.^  Number  and  proportion  are  essential  conditions  of 
every  variety  of  art  The  regidar  succession  of  night  and  day, 
and  the  regularly  changing  phases  of  the  moon — the  comparison 
of  months  with  the  year — first  taught  us  to  count,  and  to  observe 
the  proportions  of  numbers  to  each  other.' 

The  Athenian  now  enters  upon  the  directly  theological  point 
of  view,  and  re-asserts  the  three  articles  of  orthodoxy 

which  he  had  laid  down  in  the  tenth  book  of  Leces :  'P^^^^pcti 

"         Tiew  of 

together  with   the  other  point  of  faith  also — That  Astronomy 
Sold  or  Mind  is  older  than  body :  soul  is  active  and  iioBmS!- 
ruling — ^body,  passive  and  subject    An  animal  is  a  ^*^°4"*^ 
compound  of  both.    There  are  five  elementary  bodies  more  wto. 
— fire,  air,  aether,  water,  earth* — which  the  kosmical  SiSy.****" 
sold  moulded,  in  varying  proportions,  so  as  to  form 
different  animals  and  plants.     Man,  animals,  and  plants  were 
moulded  chiefly  of  earth,  yet  with  some  intermixture  of  the 
other  elements :  the  stars  were  moulded  chiefly  from  fire,  having 
the  most  beautiful  bodies,  endowed  with  divine  and  happy  souk, 
and  immortal,  or  very  long-lived.'   Next  to  the  stars  were  moulded 
the  Daemons,  out  of  aether,  and  inhabitants  of  that  element: 
after  them,  the  animals  inhabiting  air,  and  Nymphs  inhabiting 
water.    These  three  occupy  intermediate  place  between  the  stars 
above  and  man  below.*    They  serve  as  media  of  communication 
between  man  and  the  Gods :  and  also  for  the  diffusion  of  thought 
and  intelligence  among  all  parts  of  the  Eosmos.'    The  Gods  of 


1  Plato,  Eplnom.  pp.  976-977. 

>  Plato,  Epinom.  pp.  977-978. 

>  Plato,  Epinom.  pp.  978-979. 
Plato,  Epinom.  pp.  980-981.     We 

know,  from  a  corioos  statement  of 
Xenokrates  (see  Fra^m.  of  his  work 
Ilepi  rov  lIAarwi'Of  fiiov.  Cited  by  Sim- 
pluius,  ad  Aristot  Pnysic.  p.  427, 
a.  17,  Bchol.  Bmndis\  that  this  quin- 
tuple elementary  scale  was  a  doctrine 
of  Plato.  But  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  Tinueus.  The  assertion  of  Xeno- 
krates {good  evidence)  warrants  us  in 


believing  that  Plato  altered  his  views 
after  the  composition  of  Timaeus,  and 
that  his  latest  opinions  are  represented 
In  the  Epinomis.  Zeller  Indeed  tliinks 
that  the  dodekahedron  in  the  Timmu 
might  be  construed  as  a  fifth  element, 
but  this  is  scarcely  tenable.  ZeUer, 
Philos.  der  Orieohen,  voL  ii.  p.  613,  ed. 
2nd. 

sPlat.  Epinom.  pp.  981-982. 

<  put.  Epinom.  pp.  988-984. 

7  Plat.  Epinom.  p.  984. 
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CBU.  mix.  ABITHUmO  AND  QBOUETRY.  IIU 

To  understand  these — especially  the  five  planetuy  and  difBenlt 
rtpt^opckc— arithmetic  must  abo  be  taught,  not  in  the  ^^^ 
coucrete,  but  in  the  abstract  (p.  990  C,  D),  l«  under-  kiitbnietie 
Btutd  how  much  the  real  nature  of  things  is  deter-  ^'';f^*' 
miaed  by  the  generative  powers  and  combination  of  tica  of 
Odd  and  Even  Number.  Next,  geometry  also  must  ^^^ 
be  studied,  so  as  to  compare  numbers  with  plane  and  solid 
figures,  and  thuf  to  deteimiue  proportions  between  two  numbers 
iriiich  are  not  directly  codmensurable.  The  varieties  of  pro- 
portion, which  are  marvellously  combined,  must  be  undersUiod 
— first  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportions,  the  arithmetical 
proportion  increasing  by  equal  addition  (1  +  1  =  S),  or  the  point 
into  a  line — then  the  geometrical  proportion  by  way  of  multi- 
plication (2x2=4;  4  X  2  =  6),  or  the  line  raised  into  a  surface, 
and  the  surface  raised  into  a  cube.  Moreover  there  are  two 
otlier  varieties  of  proportion  (ji  fmiAim  or  sesquiallerum,  and 
ri  iwlrpnov  or  sesquitertium)  both  of  which  occnr  in  the  numbers 
between  the  ratio  of  6  to  12(i.e.  9  is  t4  ^/*iiftio»of  6,  or9  =  e  +  8; 
again  8  is,  ri  fmrpiTov  of  6,  or  8  =  6  +  1).  This  last  is  harmonic 
pnportiim,  when  there  are  three  terms,  of  which  the  third  is  as 
mnch  greater  than  the  middle,  as  the  middle  is  greater  tlian  the 
fint  (3  ;  4  ;  6)— six  is  greater  than  four  by  one-third  of  aii,  while 
four  is  greater  than  three  by  one-third  of  three  (p.  991  A). 

I^atly,  having  thus  come  to  comprehend  the  general  forms  of 
thingsj  we  mmt  bring  under  them  properly  the  visible  ™^  y^ 
individuals  in  nature ;  and  in  this  process  inlerroga-  general 
tion  and  cross-examination  must  be  applied  (p.  991  C).  [u^^haTa 
Wt  muflt  learn  to  note  the  accurate  regularity  with  ^^Jeen 
which  time  brings  «U   things   to  maturity,  and  we   tJmlu-in^ 
aUa  find  reason  to  believe  that  all  things  are  full  ^^^ 
of  Qods  (i).  991  D).     We  shall  come  to  perceive  that  *»  brooght 
.  .  -  ..  ,.  nndoiffiein. 

there  is  one  law  of  proportion  pervadmg  every  geo- 

nitrioal  figure,  every  numerical  series,  every  harmonic  combi- 

|UStttta,  and  aU  the  celestial  rotations :  one  and  the  same  bond 

^^^■l^on  among  all  (p.  991  E).     These  sciences,  whether  difficult 

^^^Bgri  must  be  learnt:  for  without  them  no  happy  nature  will 

^^^^^^  -'  -ited  in  our  cities  (p.  992  A).    The  man  who  learns 

S  the  teulf  wise  and  happy  man,  both  in  this  life 

mij  ft  law  men  can  posaibly  arrive  at  such  happi- 
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nesB  (p.  992  C).  Bat  it  is  these  choeen  few  who,  when  tihej 
become  Elders,  will  compose  our  Nocturnal  Council,  and  main- 
tain unimpaired  the  perpetual  purity  of  the  Platonic  City. 

Such  then  is  the  answer  given  by  the  Epinomis,  to  Uie  ques- 
Question  as  ^^^  ^^  unanswered  in  the  Leges.  However  unsatiB- 
toodu«tion  factory  it  may  appear,  to  those  who  look  for  nothing 
taniAi  *  but  what  is  admirable  in  Plato— I  believe  it  to  le- 
£asw««^in  P^^^^^^  ^®  latest  views  of  his  old  age,  when  dialectic 
the  Epi-  had  given  place  in  his  mind  to  the  joint  ascendancy 
of  theological  sentiment  and  Pythagorean  arithmetic' 


iln  connection  with  the  traatlae 
called  Epinomis,  the  qaestion  arisea, 
What  were  the  modifications  whfch 
Plato's  astronomical  doctrines  onder- 
went  during  the  latter  Tears  of  his 
life?  In  what  reqMct  did  they  come 
to  differ  from  what  we  read  in  the 
Platonic  TImjBiis,  where  a  geocentric 
system  is  proclaimed:  whether  we 
suppose  Qu  Boeckh  and  others  do)  that 
the  Earth  is  represented  as  stationary 
at  the  centre— or  (as  I  suppose)  that 
the  Earth  is  represented  as  fastened  to  * 
the  centre  of  the  kosmical  axis,  and 
revolving  with  it.  The  Epinomis  de- 
livers a  geocentric  svstem  also. 

Now  It  is  upon  this  very  point  that 
Plato's  opinions  are  said  to  have 
changed  towards  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  came  to  repent  that  he  had  assigned 
to  the  Earth  the  central  place  in  the 
system  ;  and  to  conceive  that  place  as 
tielonging  properly  to  something  else, 
some  other  better  (or  more  powerful) 
bodv.  This  is  a  curious  statement, 
made  in  two  separate  nassages  by  Plu- 
tarch, and  in  one  of  the  two  passages 
with  reference  to  Theophrastus  as  nis 
witness  (Plutarch,  Vit  Nunue,  c  11; 
Platonic.  Quest  8,  p.  1006  G). 

Boeckh  (Untersuchungen  iiber  das 
Kosmische  System  des  Phiton,  pp.  144- 
149)  and  Martin  (Etudes  sur  le  Tim^eL 
iL  91)  discredit  the  statement  ascribed 
by  Plutarch  to  Theophrastus*  But  I 
see  no  sufficient  ground  for  such  dis- 
credit. Sir  George  Lewis  remarks 
very  truly  (Histoncal  Survey  of  the 
Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  143) : — 
"  The  testimony  of  Theophrastus,  the 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  neariy  his 
contemporary,  has  great  weight  on 
this  pomt  Tne  ground  of  the  opinion 
alludes  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  that  the  centre 
is  the  most  dignified  place,  and  that 


the  earth  is  not  the  first  in  dignity 
among  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  has 
no  reference  to  observed  phenomena, 
and  is  not  founded  on  indncti^ve 
scientific  arguments.  .  . .  The  doctrine 
as  to  the  superior  dicnity  of  the  cental 
place,  and  of  the  Impit^niety  of  as- 
signing the  most  dignified  station  to 
the  earth,  was  of  Pythasjorean  origin 
and  was  probably  combmed  with  the 
Philolaic  cosmology." 

This  remark  of  Sir  (3eorge  Lewis 
deserves  attention,  not  merely  from  the 
proj^r  value  which  he  assigns  to  the 
testimony  of  Theophrastus,  but  because 
he  confines  himself  to  the  exact  matter 
which  Theophrastus  affirmed ;  vix.,  that 
Plato  in  his  old  age  came  to  repent  of 
his  own  cosmical  vievrs  on  one  puti- 
cular  point  and  on  one  special  ground. 
Theophrastus  does  not  tell  us  what  it 
was  that  Plato  sunposed  to  be  in  the 
centre,  after  he  haa  become  oonrinoed 
that  it  was  too  dignified  a  place  for 
the  earth.  Plato  may  hare  come  to 
adopt  the  positive  opinion  of  Philolans 
(that  of  a  central  fire)  as  well  as  the 
negative  opinion  (that  the  Earth  was 
not  the  central  bodyX  But  we  cannot 
affirm  that  he  did  adopt  either  this 
positive  opinion  or  any  other  po«iti?e 
opinion  upon  that  point.  I  take  Ilieo- 
pnrastus  to  have  affirmed  exactiy  what 
Plutarch  makes  him  affirm,  and  no 
more :  that  Plato  came  to  repent  of 
having  assigned  to  the  earth  the  central 
place  which  did  not  befit  it,  and  to 
account  the  centre  the  fit  place  "for 
some  other  body  better  than  the  Earth," 
Tet  without  defining  what  that  other 
Dody  was.  If  Theopnrastus  had  named 
whi^  the  other  body  was,  surely  Pin- 
tarch  would  never  have  suppressed 
the  specific  desijg;nation  to  make  room 

for  the  vague  frcpy  rcvl  lepfftrrort. 

There  is  thns,  in   my  Judgment^ 
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Afistuning  that  the  magistrates  of  the  Nocturnal  Council  have 
gone  through  the  course  of  education  prescribed  in  problem 
the  Epiuomis,  and  have  proved  themselves  unim-   which  the 
peachable  on  the  score  of  orthodoxy — will  they  be  council  ai« 
able  to  solve  the  main  problem  which  he  has  imposed  ]S8}^*'w^ 
upon  them  at  the  close  of  the  Leges  ?    There,  as  else-  ^  the  oom- 
where,  he  proclaims  a  problem  as  indispensable  to  be   Mrty^oT 
solved,  but  does  not  himself  furnish  any  solution.   cJS«S^ 
What  is  the  common  property,  or  point  of  similarity  Temper, 
between  Prudence,  Courage,  Temperance,  Justice — by   tice/by  rea- 
reason  of  which  each  is  termed  Virtue  1     What  are  J^^i^  each 
the  characteristic  points  of  difference,  by  reason  of  is  called 
which  Virtue  sometimes  receives  one  of  these  names,        "^ 
sometimes  another  ? 

The  proper  way  of  answering  this  question  has  been  much 
debated,  from  Plato's  day  down  to  the  present     It  The  only 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  Ethical  Philo-  SJSJrty  is 
Sophy.  wat  all  of 

The  subjective  matter  of  fact,  implied  by  every  one  essential  to 
who  designates  an  act  or  a  person  as  virtuous,  is  an  JJnanoe'of 
approving  or  admiring  sentiment  which  each  man  society,  and 
knows  in  his  own  bosom.     But  Plato  assumes  that  motehunian 


groond  for  belieTing  that  Plato  in  his 
old  afe  (after  the  publication  of  the 
Treause  De  Legibus)  came  to  distrust 
the  geocentric  dogma  which  he  had 

ESTiously  supported :  but  we  do  not 
ow  whether  he  adopted  any  other 
dogma  in  place  of  it.  The  geocentric 
doctrine  passed  to  the  Bpinomis  as  a 
continnauon  of  the  Treatise  De  Legi- 
bus. The  phrase  which  Plutarch  dtes 
from  Theophrastns  desenres  notice— 
B*6^f>airr(K     ii     ital     rpovKTropci     ry 

lit  ktlPt     Mf    OV    vpOO^KOWOM   (JirO^KTl 

rft  yjf  ttJi'  fUoJiv  yiipay  tov  vainot. 
Plato  repeiUed.  WhoeTer  reads  the 
Treatise  De  Legibus  (especially  Books 
▼iL  and  x.)  will  see  that  Plato  at  that 
period  of  his  life  considered  astro- 
nomical errors  as  not  merely  errors, 
but  heresies  offensiTe  to  the  Gods; 
and  that  he  denounced  those  who  sup- 
ported such  errors  as  impious.  If 
Plato  came  afterwards  to  alter  his 
astit>nomical  riews,  he  would  repent 
ot  his  own  previous  riews  as  of  a 
heresy.    He  came  to  believe  that  he 


had  rated  the  dignity  of  the  Earth  too 
high ;  and  we  can  see  how  this  change 
of  view  may  have  been  occasions. 
Barth  was  looked  upon  by  him,  as 
well  as  by  many  others,  in  two  dis- 
tinct points  of  view.  1.  As  a  cosmioftl 
body,  divine,  and  including  tovv  x^o- 
viovt  9tovi.  2.  As  one  oi  the  four 
elements,  along  with  water,  air.  and 
fire;  in  which  sense  it  was  strung 
together  with  Xi9ot,  and  had  degntd- 
in£  ideas  associated  with  it  (Plato,  ApoL 
Soar.  p.  26  D).  These  two  meaninga. 
not  merely  distinct  but.  even  opposed 
U)  each  other,  occur  in  the  very  sam^ 
sentence  of  De  Legibus,  x.  p.  886  D. 
The  elemental  sense  of  Earth  was 
brought  prominently  forward  by  those 
reasoners  whom  Plato  refutes  in 
Book  X. :  and  the  effect  of  such  rea- 
sonings upon  him  was,  that  though  he 
still  regarded  Earth  as  a  Deity,  be  no 
longer  continued  to  regard  Earth  as 
worthy  of  the  cosmical  post  of  honour. 
At  that  age,  however,  he  might  well 
consider  himself  excused  from  broach- 
ing any  new  positive  theory. 
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Mouiifaiid  there  iB,  beddes  thia,  an  objective  oonnotaticni :   & 
^^  common  object  or  property  to  which  such  aentiineiit 

refers.  What  is  that  common  object  1  I  see  no  other  except  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  principle  of  Utility :  I  mean  that 
principle  which  points  ont  Happiness  and  Unhappiness,  not 
merely  of  the  agent  himself,  bat  also  of  others  affected  or  liable . 
to  be  affected  by  his  behaviour,  as  the  standard  to  which  these 
denominations  refer.  Courage,  Prudence,  Temperance,  Justice, 
all  tend  to  prevention  and  mitigation  of  unhappiness,  and  to 
increase  of  happiness,  as  well  for  the  agent  himself  as  for  the 
society  surrounding  him.  The  opposite  qualities — ^Timidity, 
Imprudence,  Intemperance,  Injustice — ^tend  with  equal  cer- 
tainty either  to  increase  positively  the  unhappiness  of  the  agent 
and  of  society,  or  to  remove  the  means  for  warding  it  off  or  abating 
it.  Indeed  there  is  a  certain  nunimum  of  all  the  four — Courage, 
Prudence,  Temperance,  Justice — without  which  or  below  which 
neither  society  could  hold  together,  nor  the  life  of  the  individual 
agent  himself  could  be  continued. 

Here  then  is  one  answer  at  least  to  the  question  of  (Plato. 
_  Courage,  Prudence,  Temperance,  Justice — all  of  them 

the  four  od-  mental  attributes  of  rational  voluntary  agents — have 
Seetoi^Mn  ^^^  *'^^  common  property  of  being,  in  a  certain 
human  hap-  minimum  degree,  absolutely  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  agent  and  the  maintenance  of  society — and  of 
being,  above  that  degree,  tutelary  against  the  suffering,  and 
beneficial  to  the  happiness,  of  both.  This  tutelary  or  beneficent 
tendency  is  the  common  objective  property  signified  by  the 
general  term  Virtue ;  and  is  implicated  with  the  subjective  pro- 
perty before  mentioned — the  sentiment  of  approbation.  The 
four  opposite  qualities  are  designated  by  the  general  term  Vice 
or  Defect,  connoting  both  maleficent  tendency  and  the  sentiment 
of  disapprobation. 

This  proposition  will  be  farther  confirmed,  if  we  look  at  all 
Acert^fn  the  fouT  qualities — Courage,  Prudence,  Temperance, 
aSfthefour  Justice — in  another  point  of  view.  Taking  them  in 
virtues  their  reference  to  Virtue,  each  of  them  belongs  to 
ja2gingof°   Virtue  as  a  part  to  the  whole,^  not  as  one  species 

1  Compare  Plato,  LoEK*  !•  P-  629  B,  —iuctuo<rvvii  koX  tmApoavinq  koX  ^pon|< 
where  he  describes  T^vtv/irouravapcT^i'    cm  tis  ravrby  iK0ov<ra  fur     i.vip€ieui  l 
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contradistinguished  from  and  ezclading  other  species,  particalar 

Ine  same  person  may  have,  and  ought  to  have,  a  gated  by 

certain  measure  of  all :  he  will  not  be  called  virtuous  ^jf™J^ 

unless  he  has  a  measure  of  all.     Excellence  in  any  tacit  reason 

one  will  not  compensate  for  the  entire  absence  of  the  or  benefit  in 

others.  ^®  special 

A  just  and  temperate  man  will  not  be  accounted 
virtuous,  if  (to  use  an  Aristotelian  simile)  he  be  so  extravagantly 
timid  as  to  fear  every  insect  that  flits  by,  or  the  noise  of  a  mouse.^ 
All  probability  of  beneficent  results  from  his  agency  is  effaced  by 
this  capital  defect :  and  it  is  the  probability  of  such  results  whidi 
constitute  his  title  to  be  called  virtuous. 

When  we  speak  of  the  four  as  qualities  or  attributes  of  men  (as 
Hato  does  in  this  treatise,  while  considering  the  proper  type  of 
character  which  the  lawgiver  should  aim  at  forming)  we  speak  of 
them  in  the  abstract — that  is,  making  abstraction  of  particular 
circimistances,  and  regarding  only  what  is  common  to  most  men 
in  most  situations.  But  in  the  realities  of  life  these  particulars 
are  always  present :  there  is  a  series  of  individual  agents  and 
patients,  acts  and  sufferings,  each  surrounded  by  its  own  distinct 
circumstances  and  situation.  Now  in  each  of  these  situations  an 
agent  is  held  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  his  acts,  when 
they  are  such  as  he  knows  and  foresees,  or  might  by  reasonable 
care  know  and  foresee.  An  officer  who  (like  Charles  XII.  at 
Bender)  marches  up  without  necessity  at  the  head  of  a  corporal's 
guard  to  attack  a  powerful  hostile  army  of  good  soldiers,  exhibits 
the  maximum  of  courage  :  but  his  act,  far  from  being  commended 
as  virtue,  must  be  blamed  as  rashness,  or  pitied  as  folly.  If  a 
friend  has  deposited  in  my  care  a  sword  or  other  deadly  weapon 
(to  repeat  the  very  case  put  by  Sokrates^),  justice  requires  me  to 
give  it  back  to  him  when  he  asks  for  it  Yet  if,  at  the  time  when 
he  asks,  he  be  insane,  and  exhibits  plain  indications  of  being  about 
to  employ  it  for  murderous  purposes,  my  just  restoration  of  it 
will  not  be  commended  as  an  act  of  virtue.    When  we  look  at 

also  pp.  630  C-E,  6S1  A.  where  he  p.  1148,  a.  8;  PoUtic  til.  1.  o.  1823. 

oonaiaers  ail  these  as  udpta  otpcrqt,  a.  29.    may  ff^o^^^<rl^  /iv«  .  .  .  MotMt  rot 

bat  6p6inf<rtf  as  the  firat  of  the  four  wapawtroiUvas  fivtac. 
and  irepefaM  the  lart.  J  Plato,    BepubUc.    i.    p.    881    C; 

See  also  ilL  pp.  688  B,  696  aD,  iy-  Xenoph.  kemor.  It.  2.  17 ;  (Cicero.  De 

^'VtSiu^  Bthlc  NIkomadi.  Tii  6.   Offlci&. lil. 26. 
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dute  firar qoalitiet— Ooonge,  nradeiio^Temp«niioe»  JniHce  not 
in  the  abstracti  bat  in  reference  to  particular  acta,  agenti^  and 
aitnations — ^we  find  that  before  a  just  or  coorageoos  act  can  be 
oonaidered  to  deaenre  the  name  of  Virtue,  there  is  alwayi  a  tacit 
auppoeition,  that  no  considerable  hurt  to  innocent  persons  is  likelj 
or  pr^etable  from  it  in  the  particular  case.  The  sentiment  of 
approbation, 'iinplied  in  the  name  Virtue,  will  not  go  along 
with '  the  act^  if  in  the  particular  case  it  produce  a  oartain 
amount  of  predictable  mischief  This  is  another  proper^  common 
to  all  the  four  attributes  of  mind — CSourage,  Prudence,  Temper- 
ance, Justice : — and  forming  one  of  the  conditiona  under  whidi 
they  become  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  Virtue. 

In  the  first  books  of  the  Leges,  Flato^  puta  forward  Oonmge^ 
Flfttopiaoas  ^^^^^  Tempersnce,  Justice^  as  the  parts  or  aorta 
tiMMfov  of  Virtue:  telling  us  that  the  natursl  rectitude  of  lawa 
tlieliislMit  'Oohsiits  in  promoting,  not  any  one  of  the  four  aepap 
Suetonda  ^^Jf  ^P^  *^  *^®  ^^^  together  in  their  due  subordin*- 
orBooA. cm  tionl'  He  classifies  good  things  (Bona  or  Expetenda) 
tiut^^    i^^  P^V^^  ^^  ^^  valuie.*    First,  and  best  of  all,  come 

other 'Bona  the' mental  attributes— which  he  calls  divine — Pru- 
w  sure  to 

flow  from  dence  or  Intelligence,Temperauce,  Justice,  and  Courage : 
^*"'  Second,  or  second  best,  come  the  attributes  of  body — 

health,  strength,  beauty,  -  activity^  manual  dexterity :  Third,  or 
last,  come  the  extraneous  JEulvantages,  Wealth,  Power,  Family- 
Position,  &c.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  lawgiver  to  employ  his  utmost 
care  to  ensure  to  his  citiziBus  the  first  description  of  Bona  (the 
mental  attribute8)--^upon  wbiich  (Plistto  8a3rs)the  second*  and  third 
descriptfon  depend,  so  that  if  the 'first  a[re  ensured,  the  second  and 
third  will  be  certain  to  follow :  'While  if  the  lawgiver,  neglecting 
the  first,  aims  at' the  second  and  third- exclusively  or  principally, 
he  will'  miss  all  three.'    Here  we  see,  that  while  Plato  iassigns  the 

..ipUio,LegK..i.«p.623rD.6SlA-a  dypBi.     This    reoognitipa    of    **trla 

*  Plato,  Lege.  L:p.  SSI  B-0,  lU.  p.  geoeraBonoram''  iiaoaietimet  quoted 

607  B/   *lllii Hriparateclaniflcatlon  aa/mni-opinioB-ebazactexietie.  of  the 

of  Bona  differs  altogether  from  the  Peripatetics;   bat   Aristotle    himself 

bipartite  classiacation  of.  Bomt  given  declares  it  to  be  ancimt  and  acknow. 

at  the  commencement  of  the  second  ledced,  and  we  certainly  have  it  bare 

book  of  thb  Btonblic.    But  it  agrees  in  Plato. 

with  that,  the  "iria  geneht'Bdnorom;'?        >  Plato,  Legg.  i.  p.  SSI  a    ^Arifru 

lUstingaisfaed  by.'AUitoUe  in.the. first  a'.cx.r^r  BtUtw  Unp*,  tui  ii»  pJkm 

Book  of-  the  Nikoinachean'  Ethics  (p;  Ur^^l  r\%  rJL  lulform.  vo'Atv,  ktktw  .«u 

1006,    b.    12),    among    whi<:b    td  .vtpl  rA^Aftrrora*  ccSffuf,  aWpcratit^^r. 
^xh*'    were   KvptMrera   eel   lUkurra       The  wme  doetrinib  is  declared,  bj 
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highest  scale  ofValiie  to  the  mental  attributes,  he  justifies  such 
preference  by  assuring  us  that  they  are  the  essential  producing 
causes  of  the  other  sorts  of  Bona.  His  assurance  is  even  given 
in  terms  more  unqualified  than  the  realities  of  life  will  bear 
out 

When  Plato  therefore  proclaims  it  as  the  great  desideratum  for 
his-Supreine  GounciL  that  tHey  shall  understand  the  ,  ^^     ^. 
common  relation  of  the  four '  great  mi&ntal  attributes  rectine  the 
(Courage,  Prudence,  Temperance,  Justice)  to   ieach  Jh?c?5Sdi 
oth^  as  well  as  to  the  comprehensive  whole,  Viitufe-^  -*o  th«  «>m- 

_.,_••         •    1    •  '  %  V"  inoii  pro- 

he  festens  their  attention  on  the- only  common  property  peity  of  the 
which  the  four  can  be  founds  to  possess :  •  i.«."  that  they  piSoen?*"* 
are  mental  attributes  required  in  every  one  for  the  fotceennpon 
security  and  comfort  of  himself- and  of  society.    T6  n^^^jot 
ward  off  or  niitigate  the  suffering,  and  to  improve -tilre  ^^^JJ^ty 
comfort  of  society,  is  thus  inculcated  as'  the'main  and  •  ahdhkpipi- 
constwit  end  for  them  to  keep  ini  view.     It  is  their  SJSnuiiity' 
prescribed  task,  to  preserve  and  carry  forward  that  JJ^^®-PjJ" 
which  he  as  lawgiver  had  anlnounced  as^hiJS' purpose 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Leg^     • 

In  thus  taking  leave  of  Plato,  isit^ the  close  of- his  longest, 
latest,  and  most  affirmative,  composition,  it  is'  saiis-   siii  he  en- 
factory  to  be  able"  to  express-  uhqdalified  sympathy  Johis  aaio- 

•xi-  ^i-'  •  !.•  L       -J       .^       1  -w  •  . other. objec- 

wHh  this  main  purpose  which,  as  departing  lawgiver^  tiDnable 

he  directs  ■  his  successors '  to  promote.  •  But  to'  these '  •'>^-  •     • 

salutary  directions,  unfortunately, -he  has  attached  others  noway 

connected  with  them  except  by  common  feelings  of  reverence 

in  his  own  mind-^and  far  less  deserving  of  sympathy.    He 

requires  that  his  own  religious  belief  shall  be  erected  into  a 

peremptory  orthodoxy,  and  that  heretics  shall  be  put  down  by 

the  severest  penalties.    Now  a  citizen  might  be  perfectly  just, 

temperate,  brave,  and  prudent — and  yet  dissent  altogether  from 

the  Platonic  creed.     For  such  a  citizen — the  counterpart  of 

Sokrates  at  Athens — no   existence  would   be  possible  in  the 

Platonic  community. 

We  must  farther  remark   that,  even  when  Plato's  ends  are 

Sokrates  in  the  Platonic  Apology,  pp.    koL  rSXXa  dyaBi.  roU  eti^oMvoiv  arorra 
SS^SO.      ^^ywi'*   ori    ovx    ex    xf^lf*^"^**^    '^^  ^^f  caloifftocrif  (SO  B). 
dprHi  yiyvtrai,  JAA*  i(  dptrifs  xpit^''* 
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viMSoeptioiiililAy  flio  aauNnift  of  iateftnnoe  wUdk 
he  emplo jB  to  aeoomplish  tfaem  ii  oftn  olimYigu&t. 
SSftife  As  a  Oonstractor,  bie  curies  the  tenftinient of  his 
jWgjs^.  own  infidlibility— whieh  in  &  eertnn  msssiiie  efuy 
wMi  lawgiver  must  aasmne— to  sn  extreme  worthy  only 

^^^^'^  of  the  kings  of  the  Satumisn  sge:^  msnitetiiig  the 
TUf  n^Mmnm  of  tolsTsnce  for  that  enqoiring  indiWdnal  reasoii 
cif  nhioh  his  own  negative  dislogaes  remain  as  immortsl  master- 
pIsosSi  We  trace  this  intolerance  throos^  all  the  diakgoe 
Lqges.  Even  when  he  condescends  to  advise  sad  penoade^  he 
spaslDi  rather  in  the  tone  of  an  em^clieal  oensor,  thsn  of  one 
idio  has  before  him  a  reasonable  of^cnent  to  be  convliiMd. 
Tbs  separate  laws  proposed  b7  Plato  are  interesting  to  read,  as 
iUiistnting  antiquity:  but  most  of  them,  are  linmded  on  *»H^»g 
Aftwdan  law.  Where  they  depart  fhxm  it^  ^btj  depart  as  often 
for  the  worse  as  fo  the  better— so  fsr  as  I  can  pretoid  to  judge. 
And  in  spite  of  all  the  indisputable  defeola,  pditicsl  and  judicial, 
of  that  glorious  dly,  where  Plato  was  bom  and  passed  ipost  of 
his  dajTS— it  was,  in  my  judgment^  preferable  to  his  Magnfitic 
city,  as  to  all  the  great  objects  of  security,  comfort^  recreatiiHi, 
and  exgoyment  Athens  was  preferable,  even  for  the  ordinary 
oitiBen :  but  for  the  men  of  free,  inquisitive,  self-thinking,  minds 
— the  dissentient  minority,  who  lived  upon  that  open  speech  of 
which  Athenian  orators  and  poets  boasted — ^it  was  a  condition 
of  eadsteuce :  since  the  Platonic  censorship  would  have  tolerated 
neither  their  doctrines  nor  their  persons. 

1  Plato.  PoUtUnis,  pp.  S71  E,  275  A-a 
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APPENDIX. 

SiNOB  the  commencement  of  the  present  centary,  with  its  increased 
critical  stady  of  Plato,  different  and  opposite  opinions  have  been 
maintained  by  various  authors  respecting  the  genuineness  or  spurious- 
ness  of  the  Treatise  De  Legibus.  Schleicrmacher  (Platons  Werke,  L  L 
p.  51)  admitted  it  as  a  genuine  work  of  Plato,  but  ranked  it  among 
the  Nebenwerke,  or  outlying  dialogues :  i«.,  as  a  work  that  did  not 
form  an  item  or  stepping-stone  in  the  main  Platonic  philosophical 
series  (which  Schleicrmacher  attempts  to  lay  out  according  to  a  system 
of  internal  sequence  and  gradual  development),  but  was  composed 
separately,  in  general  anaiogy  with  the  later  or  more  constructive 
portion  of  that  series.  On  the  other  hand,  Ast  (Platons  Leben  und 
Schriften,  pp.  876-892)  distinctly  maintains  that  the  Treatise  De 
Legibus  ifl  not  the  composition  of  Plato,  but  of  one  of  his  scholars  and 
contemporaries,  perhaps  Xenokrates  or  the  Opuntian  Philippus.  Ast 
supports  this  opinion  by  many  internal  grounds,  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  treatise  with  other  Platonic  dialogues. 

Zeller  (in  his  Platonische  Studien,  Tiibingen,  1889,  pp.  1-144)  dis- 
cussed the  same  question  in  a  more  copious  and  elaborate  manner,  and 
declared  himself  decidedly  in  favour  of  Ast's  opinion — that  the  Treatise 
De  Legibus  was  not  the  work  of  Plato,  but  of  one  among  his  immediate 
scholars.  But  in  his  History  of  Grecian  Philosophy  (voL  ii  pp.  848- 
615-641,  second  edition),  Zeller  departs  from  this  judgment,  and  pro- 
nounces the  Treatise  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Plato — the  last  form  of 
his  philosophy,  modified  in  various  ways. 

Again,  Suckow  (in  his  work.  Die  wissenschaftliche  und  kiinstle- 
rische  Form  der  Platonischen  Schriften,  Berlin,  1855,  L  pp.  111-118 
seq.)  advocates  Zeller's  first  opinion— that  the  Treatise  De  Legibus  is 
not  the  work  of  Plato. 

Lastly,  Stallbaum,  in  the  Prolegomena  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
Treatise,  strenuously  vindicates  its  Platonic  authorship.  This  is  also 
the  opinion  of  Boeckh  and  E.  F.  Hermann ;  and  was,  moreover,  the 
opinion  of  all  critics  (I  believe)  anterior  to  Ast 
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To  me,  I  oonfiB68,  it  appeaii  tlimfc  the  Treatiae  D«  L^boi  is  among 
th«  best  aathenticated  works  of  tho  FUtonic  oolloetion.    I  do  not 
know  what  better  positiye  proof  can  be  tendered  than  the  affirmmtioii 
of  Aristotle  in  his  Politics— distinct  and  unqoalified,  mentioning  both 
the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the  work,  noting  also  the  rela- 
tion in  which  it  stood  to  the  Republic,  both  as  a  later  composition  ot 
the  same  author,  and  as  discrepant  on  some  points  of  doctrine,  analo- 
gona  on  others.     This  in  itself  is  the  strongest  primd  /acU  eridenoe, 
not  to  be  rebutted,  except  by  some  connter-testimony,  or  by  some 
internal  mark  of  chronological  impossibility :  moreoyer,  it  coincides 
with  the  consentient  belief  of  all  the  known  ancient  authors  later  than 
Aristotle— such  as  Zeno  the  Stoic,  who  composed  a  treatise  in  asTsn 
books— IIp6r  roifs  Ttkarauos  N6fAovf  (Diog.  Laert.  TiL  88),  Penmis, 
die*  Alexandrine  critics,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  fte.     (Stallbanm,  Prolegg.  p. 
zUt.)    Aristophanes  Grammaticus  classified  both  Leges  and  Epinomis 
•s.fPJato's  works.     The  arguments  produced  in  Zeller's  Platoinischo 
Stn^ien,   to  show   that  Aristotle  may  hare  been  mistaken  in  his 
Msertion,  are  of  little  or  no  force.    Nor  will  it  be  material  to  the 
present  question,  even*  if  we  concede  to  Zeller  and  Suckow  another 
point  which  they  contend  for — that  the  remarks  of  Aristotle  upon 
PlatOi's  opinions  are  often  inaccurate  at  least,  if  not  unfair.     For 
h^e*.  Aristotle  is  produced  in  court  only  as  a  witness  to  authenticity. 
'    Among  the  points  raised  by  Suckow,  there  is  indeed  one,  which  if  it 
were  made  out,  would  greatly  invalidate,  if  not  counterbalance,  the 
testiinouy  of  Aristotle.'    Suckow  construes  the  passage  in  the  Oration 
of  Isokrates  ad  Philippum  (p.  84,  §  14)— 6/ioio)ff  oi  roiovroi  rmw  \6ymp 
OKvpoi  TvyxoPov(Tiv  ouT€s  ToTi'VOfJLOts  Koi  Ta7s  TToXiTciats  Taif  vir6  rSof 
oro</>iaro)i/  y€ypafift4vais — as  -if  it  alluded  to  the  Platonic  Republic, 
and'  to  the  Treatise  De  Legibus ;  but  as  if  it  implied,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  two  treatises  were  not  composed  by  the  same  anthcff, 
but  by  different  authors,  indicated  by  the  plural  a-o<f>iarav.     If  this 
wore  the  true  meaning  of  Isokrates,  we  should  than  have  Anstotle  dis- 
tinctly  contradicted  *  by  'iKSotner  r^pectable  eontemporary  witness^ 
which  would  of  cpwr^fimuch  impair  the  value  of  his  testimony. 

^Pftt  Stallfeum  (p.  Hi.)  disputes  altogether  the  meaning  ascribed  by 
Suckow  to  the  words  of  Isokrates,  and  contends  that  the  plural 
o"o<^t(rra)i/  noway  justifies  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  authorship.  So 
far,  I  think,  he  is  decidedly  right :  and  this  clears  away  the  only  one 
item  of  counter-testimony  which  has  yet  been  alleged  against  Aristotle 
as  a  witness.  Stallbaum,  indeed,  goes  a  step  farther.  He  contends 
that'  the  passage  above  cited  from  Isokrates  is  an  evidence  on  his  side. 
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and  against  Sackow:  that  Isokrataa  allades  to  Plato  as  author  of 
both  Repablic  and  Leges,  and  thus  becomes  available  as  a  second  con- 
temporary witness,  confirming  the  testimony  of  Aristotle.  This  is  less 
certain ;  yet  perhaps  sapposable.  We  may  imagine  that  Isokrates, 
when  he  composed  the  passage,  had  in  his  mind  Plato  pre-eminently — 
then  recently  dead  at  a  great  age,  and  the  most  illustious  of  all  the 
Sophists  who  had  written  npon  political  theory.  The  vague  and 
undefined  language  in  which  Isokrataa  speaks,  however,  sets  forth,  by 
contrast,  the  great  evidentiary  value  of  Aristotle's  affirmation,  which 
is  distinct  and  specific  in  the  highest  degree,  declaring  Plato  to  be  the 
author  of  Leges. 

To  contradict  this  affirmation— an  external  guarantee  of  unusual 
force—Zeller  produces  a  case  of  internal  incredibility.  The  Legg, 
cannot  be  the  work  of  Plato  (he  argues)  because  of  the  numerous  dis- 
parities and  marked  inferiority  of  style,  handling,  and  doctrine,  which 
are  very  frequently  un-Platonic,  and  not  seldom  anti-Platonic.  Whoever 
will  read  the  Platonische  Studien,  will  see  that  Zeller  has  made  out  a 
strong  case  of  this  sort,  set  forth  with  remarkable  ability  and 
ingenuity.  Indeed,  the  strength  of  the  case,  as  to  internal  discre- 
pancy, is  fully  admitted  by  his  opponent  Stallbaum,  who  says  in 
general  terms  (Prolegg.  vol.  ii.  p.  v.) — "  Argumentatio  quldem  ao 
disserendi  ratio,  qu»  in  Legibus  regnat,  ubi  considerata  fueiit  pauUo 
accuratius,  dubitare  nemo  san^  poterit,  quin  multa  propria  ac  peculiaria 
habere  judicanda  sit,  quss  ab  aliorum  librorum  Platonicorum  usu  et 
consuetudine  longissim^  reoedant ".  He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate 
in  detail  many  serious  points  of  discrepancy.  See  the  second  part  (ch. 
XV.)  of  his  Prolegomena,  prefixed  to  Book  v.  Legg.,  snd  in  Prolegg.  to 
his  edition  of  1859.  pp.  Iv.-lix.  But  in  spite  of  such  undeniable  force 
of  internal  improbability,  Stallbaum  still  maintains  that  the  Treatise 
is  really  the  work  of  Plato.  Of  course,  he  does  not  admit  that  the 
whole  of  the  internal  evidence  is  nothing  but  discrepancy.  He  points 
out  also  much  that  is  homogeneous  and  Platonic. 

I  agree  with  his  conclusion  (which  is  also  the  subsequent  conclusion 
of  Zeller)  respecting  the  authorship  of  Legg.  To  me  the  testimony  of 
Aristotle  appears  conclusive.  But  when  I  perceive  how  strong  are  the 
grounds  for  doubt,  so  long  as  we  discuss  Uie  question  on  grounds  bf 
internal  evidence  simply  (that  is,  by  comparison  with  other  Platonic 
dialogues) — ^while  yet  such  doubts  are  over-ruled,  by  our  fortunately 
possessing  incontestable  authenticating  evidence  <ib  extra — an  inference 
suggests  itself  to  me,  of  which  Platonic  critics  seem  for  the  most  part 
unconscious.  I  mean  the  great  fallibility  of  reasonings  founded  simply 
on  internal  evidence,  for  the  purpose  of  disproving  authenticity,  where 
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we  have  no  external  eyidence^  oontemponry  or  nearly  oontemponiyv 
to  oontrool  them.  In  this  condition  are  the  large  majority  of  tba 
dialogues.  I  do  not  affirm  that  such  reasonings  are  funtr  to  be 
troBted ;  bat  I  consider  them  eminently  fallible.  To  compare  togetlitr 
the  various  dialogues,  indeed,  and  to  number  as  well  as  to  weigh  the 
various  instances  of  analogy  and  discrepancy  between  them,  is  a  prooeae 
always  instructive.  It  is  among  the  direct  tasks  and  obligations  of  ihe 
critic  But  when,  after  detecting  discrepancies,  more  or  less  grave 
and  numerous,  he  proceeds  to  conclude,  that  the  dialogue  in  which 
they  occur  cannot  have  been  composed  by  Plato,  he  steps  upon  ground 
full  of  hypothesis  and  uncertainty.  Who  is  to  fix  the  limit  of  admie- 
sible  divergence  between  the  various  compositions  of  a  man  like  Plato  f 
Who  can  determine  what  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  Plato's 
opinions,  or  point  of  view,  or  intellectual  powers — during  a  long 
literary  life  of  more  than  fifty  yesra,  which  we  know  only  in  mere 
outline  t  Considering  that  Plato  systematically  lays  aside  his  own 
personal  identity,  and  speaks  only  under  the  assumed  names  of 
difierent  expositors,  opponents,  and  respondents — ^which  of  us  can 
claim  to  possess  a  full  and  exhaustive  catalogue  of  all  the  diveiee 
phases  of  Platonism,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  some  unexpected  variety 
has  no  legitimate  title  to  be  ranked  among  them  f 

For  my  part,  I  confe&s  that  these  questions  appear  to  me  full  of 
doubt  and  difficulty.  I  am  often  surprised  at  the  confidence  with 
which  critics,  upon  the  faith  of  intemai  evidence  purely  and  simply, 
pronounce  various  dialogues  of  the  Platonic  collection  to  be  spurious. 
A  lesson  of  diffidence  may  be  learnt  from  the  Leges :  which,  if  internal 
evidence  alone  were  accessible,  would  stand  among  the  questionable 
items  of  the  Platonic  catalogue — while  it  now  takes  rank  among  the 
most  unquestionable,  from  the  complete  external  certificate  which  has 
been  fortunately  preserved  to  us. 

Stallbaum,  who  maintains  the  authenticity  of  the  Platonic  Leges, 
disallows  altogether  that  of  the  Epinomis.  In  his  long  and  learned 
Prolegg.  (voL  iii  p.  441-470),  he  has  gone  over  the  whole  case,  and 
stated  at  length  his  reasons  for  this  opinion.  I  confess  that  his 
reasons  do  not  satisfy  me.  If,  on  the  faith  of  those  reasons,  I  rejected 
the  Epinomis,  I  should  also  on  the  grounds  stated  by  Ast  and  Zeller 
reject  the  Leges.  The  reasons  against  the  Leges  are  of  the  same 
character  and  tenor  as  those  against  the  Epinomis,  and  scarce  at  all 
less  weighty.  Respecting  both  of  them,  it  may  be  shown  that  they 
are  greatly  inferior  in  excellence  to  the  Republic  and  the  other  master- 
pieces  of  the  Platonic  genius,  and  that  they  contain  points  of  doctrine 
and  reasoning  different  from  what  we  read  in  other  Platonic  works. 
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But  when,  from  these  premisses,  I  am  called  upon  to  admit  that  they 
are  not  the  works  of  Plato,  I  cannot  assent  either  about  the  one  or  the 
other.  I  hare  already  observed  that  I  expect  to  find  among  his 
genuine  compositions,  some  inferior  in  merit,  others  dissentient  in 
doctrine — especially  in  compositions  admitted  to  belong  to  his  oldest 
age.  All  critics  from  Aristophanes  down  to  Tennemann,  have  ad- 
mitted the  Epinomis  as  genuine :  and  when  Stallbaum  contends  that 
Diogenes  mentions  doubts  on  the  point  entertained  even  in  antiquity 
— I  think  he  is  not  warranted  by  the  words  of  that  author,  iii.  87 : 
tpiol  T€  <l>€un»  in  OtXiinroff  6  'Owouwof  rov^  N^/xovr  avrov  (nXa- 
rmvos)  fieriypay^tv  Hvras  hf  K^p^  •  rovrov  dc  ical  r^y  'Enivofilia 
<l>cur\»  cZwzi.  I  do  not  think  we  can  infer  from  these  words  anything 
more  than  this — ^that  **  Philippus  transcribed  the  Epinomis  also  out  of 
the  waxen  tablet  as  he  had  transcribed  the  Leges".  The  persons 
(whosoover  they  were — ^vtoi)  to  whom  Diogenes  refers,  considered 
Philippus  as  in  part  the  author  of  the  N^/xoc ;  because  he  had  first 
transcribed  them  in  a  legible  form  from  the  rough  original,  and  might 
possibly  have  intn)duced  changes  of  his  own  in  the  transcription.  If 
they  had  meant  to  distinguish  what  he  did  in  respect  to  the  Leges, 
from  what  he  did  in  respect  to  the  Epinomis :  if  they  had  meant  to 
assert  that  he  transcribed  the  Leges,  but  that  he  composed  the 
Epinomis  as  an  original  addition  of  his  own ;  I  think  they  would  have 
employed,  not  the  conjunction  jcal,  but  some  word  indicating  contrast 
and  antithesis. 

But  even  if  we  concede  that  the  persons  here  alluded  to  by  Diogenes 
did  really  believe,  that  the  Epinomis  was  the  original  composition  of 
Philippus  and  not  of  Plato— we  must  remember  that  all  the  critics  of 
antiquity  known  to  us  believed  the  contrary — that  it  was  the  genuine 
work  of  Plato.  In  particular,  Aristophanes  Grammaticus  acknow- 
ledges it  as  such  ;  enrolling  it  in  one  trilogy  with  the  Minos  and  the 
Leges.  The  testimony  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  records  of  the 
Alexandrine  Library  in  his  time,  greatly  outweigh  the  suspicions  of 
the  unknown  critics  alluded  to  by  Diogenes ;  even  if  we  admit  that 
those  critics  did  really  conceive  the  Epinomis  as  an  actual  composition 
of  Philippus. 


THE  END. 
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ITS;  principle   foltowad  by  Tbm- 
■yllns,  S96,  SW. 

ARiSTOTLB  and  Plato  repmart  pan 
Hellenic  phUoeophy.  L  »*;  St 
Jerome  on,  x«;  IISS.,  fTO,  t8S; 
Axabic  tnuulatkm,  It.  fit  «. ;  loo- 
loskal  worki,  UL  ei  «. ;  loct  Dia- 
logoei.  L  M2  %. ;  different  in  fonn 
fhxn  Plato'e,  8M  n.;  style,  406; 
BO  nnifonn  consietency,  840  «. ;  re> 
lation  to  predeceeeors,  86,  01 ;  Im- 
portance of  hie  Information  abovtt 
early  Greek  phOoeophy,  85 ;  aa  his- 
torian, misled  by  his  own  eoooep- 
tinuLii  «. ;  contrasts  "human  wm- 
dom  ^  with  primliiTe  theology,  8  n. ; 
treatment  of  his  predecessors  com- 
pared by  Bacon  to  condoct  of  a 
Saltan,  »  n. ;  blames  Ionic  philo- 
sophy for  attending  to  maUrial  canss 
alone,  87 :  abstractions  of,  compared 
with  lonians,  ib,:  erroneously  iden- 
tified heat  with  FumenideS'  ens,  84 
«. ;  on  Zeno*s  argiuments,  08 ;  od 
Anazagorean  honMBomerisflL  6S  n. ; 
charges  Anazagoras  with  moonsis- 
tency,  66;  relation  to  Empedokles 
and  Anaacagoras,  80:  approTee  of 
fandamentsi  tenet  of  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia.  61  a. ;  Demokritus  often 
mentionea  in,  It.  8S5  n. ;  blames 
Demokritos  for  omitting  final  caoses, 
L  78  li. ;  on  flux  of  Herakleitus,  iiL 
164  n.  ;  accused  of  substituting 
physical  for  mental  causes,  iL  401  n. ; 
eaute^  difference  from  Plato,  407: 
contnoTeniy  with  Megarics  about 
Power,  i  185 ;  depends  on  question 
of  universal  regularity  of  sequence, 
141 ;  Megarics  defended  by  Hobbes, 
143 ;  Aristotle's  arguments  not  Tslid, 
136-9 ;  himself  concedee  the  doctrine, 
ISO  n. ;  distinction  of  actual  and  po- 
tential, iiL  186  H.,  i.  189 ;  graduation 
of  causes,  142;  motion,  coincides 
nearly  with  Dioddrus  Kronus.  146; 
and  Hobbes,  ib. ;  chance,  142 ;  poTsics 
retrograded  wiUi,  89  n. ;  sphendty 
of  kosmos,  26  n. ,  iv.  226  n. :  Demiurgut 
little  noticed  in,  266 ;  Plato's  geome- 
trical theory  of  the  elements,  241  n. : 
espoused  and  enlarged  astronomical 
theory  of  Eudoxus,  1.  267  n. ;  reason 
of  the  kosmos,  different  from  So- 
krates*  conception,  ii.  402  n. ;  on 
Eudoxus,  iii.  876  ft.,  879  n. ;  time, 
103 ;  friend  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  i.  279 ; 
pupU  of  Plato,  260 ;  opposition  during 
Plato's  lifetime,  860  n. ;  mode  of  al- 
luding to  Plato,  iii.  186  n. ;  on  Plato's 
lectures,  i.  847  ;  on  poetical  Tein  in 
Plato,  848,  iv.  265  n. ;  Plato's  tendency 
to  found  arguments  on  metaphor. 
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IL  887  n. ;  ontology  sabsfaatmn  for 
phenoBMDology,  U  ti  n.  ;    nkiltm 
pkia  ^rima,  S8  «.,  IIL  880  il.  888; 
maiena  prima,  L  78 ;   view  at  lonk: 
of  a  sdenee,  different  fktmi  Plato^ 
868  «. ;   on  Plato^s  ideas,  848,  880 
«.,  iL  108, 104  a.,  41011.,  IiL  64  «.,  66 
«.,  06  n..  67  n.,  77  n.,  78»  845, 867  n.,  W. 
814  a..  L  180  «. ;  genieric  and  ana- 
lo^cal  aggrsgatea,tLl8iUL8a6n.: 
SopkUU^  an  umroiimatioo  to  Ail- 
stotle*s  Tiew,  847  ;  definition  of  nu, 
880  n.,  848  a. ;  on  fJke  dMnnt,  80  n.  ; 
partly  siiooessful  fai  fitting  od  the 
Ideas  to  fActs  of  sense,  78 ;  peroepi 
prior  to  the  perc^rient,  76  n. ;  eon- 
eeptioii  of  «*«6««tv,  166  «. ;  Platc^a 
tbeorr  of  vision.  It.  887  a. ;  Plato^ 
doetrlne  of  naming.  IIL  886  «.,  fM 
«.,  826  «. ;  etymologies,  801  n.,  807 
«.,  806  a. ;  no  analysia  or  dasslfiea- 
tion  of   propositloBS   before,  888; 
propoaitioiis,    some    true,     othen 
btoe.  assumed,  840;   dAdfkm  of 
rinqMe   objects,    L    1T2 ;    on  only 
Identical  predication  possible.  16^ 
171;   more  careful  than  Plato  in 
distinguishing  equlToques,   IL   170, 
870  a. ;  equlTocal  meaning  of  Iktum, 
218  %. ;  inaeterminate  predicates  Fiom, 
Vnum,  Idem,  Ac.  iiL  04  ;  first  to 
attempt  classification  of   falladea, 
ii.   812:   De  Sophistids    Blenchia, 
222;    mst   distinguished    hftrnwitA, 
(TvrMrvfia,    and   «ftr*    «yaXoyi«v,    IIL 
04  a. ;  two  methods,  coinade  with 
Thrasyllus'    dassification,    L    868; 
basis  of  dialectic,  188  n. ;  nenttiTe 
method,  its  necessity  as  a  condition 
of  reasoned  truth,  872  n. ;  distinct 
aptitudes     required    for    dialectic 
ii.  64 ;    on  dissecting  function  ox 
dialectic,    70    n.;     distinction    of 
dialectic  and  eristic,  221  n. ;    pre- 
cepts for  debate,  iii.  01  a. ;  Rhetoric, 
48;    on  Menexenui.  400  a.,  412  a.: 
distinction  of  ends,  874  n. ;    good 
the  object  of  universal  desire,  878 
a. ;  threefold  diTision  of  good.  It. 
428  n. :  no  common  end  among  esta- 
blished r^tfM,  iiL   282  n. ;    com- 
bats Sokrates*  thesLs  in  MenwrabUia 
and  HivpioM  Minor,  IL  67;    lying 
not  justiflsble,  iiL  886  a. ;  meaninn  <n 
iustice.  It.  102 ;  meaning  of  ^vo-ctj 
iii.  204  n. ;  on  opoosition  of  natural 
and  legal  justice,  il  840  a. ;  nature. 
It.  887  n. ;  on  Law,  iL  02  a. ;  theory 
of  politics  to  renst  King  Nomoa, 
L   W2;    on    Tirtue    is    knowledge, 
IL  67  n.,  290  n. ;  divine  inspiration, 
181  n. ;  iroiUa  and  ^^njirKt,  180  n. ; 
on  T^  iBiKtt¥  fiiknop  Tov  •ticeto^ac. 
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Jnocta.  not  memben  o(  rtalg,  IM 
Plato'H  ilate  impoulbls.  In  wha 
■ens«  tmo,  IBS  ;  dgmDcracy  Atu 
laoiiAtrhj  not  inotliBT-poUt1«,  81' 
■. :  oli(nreblt«l  ctaiiclm  of  Plato' 
■Hund  tdtal,  SSI  n. ;  uUal  of  cbs 
ntt/Bt.  dtfferanL  from  Spartan,  IB^ 
diSsn  from  Plato  on  ilaxiiT.  M 
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KouUci  to  ba  atodled  by  relatioiM 
and  thaotlM  of,  Tf ;  proportloiiali, 
lU  n.,  413;  ita  ailomi  from  in- 
dncUon,  Kl  >. :  Hlli  on  aMampUon 
In  udoma  ol,  UL  tss  n. 
LttT,  ths  nipnnie.  la  pblloaophT,  iL 
lis, IK);  dl^uiged  if  Plato,  Ut; 
nlation  to  Khooa,  iE  41 ».,  U,  ue, 
■ta ;  ralatlOB  to  molality,  iM  fifiua- 
Un,Poilrt. 

Aacznc  Ilia  of  philowjpfaer,  IL  >88 ; 
PjthuDnana,  IIL  .!«>  n. ;  OrpUca, 
il>.TCjti]a/l.  m,  !»;  Dlosaneg 
compared  with  Indian  QTmaoao- 
Dhiriaand  BeUI.  HI,  im  *.,U»n.: 
Indian  aTmnoKiphlita,  antlqaitr  of, 
US  n. ;  OtlU,  lO  ■. 

AVMIl,  ilL  40^  L  111,111  n. 

AaKtcunon  of  Idaaa,  L  411  a. ;  Plato'i 
KatoMnt  of  lanaral  lawol,  IL  m  ; 
Arlatotle,  It.  a.  ;  Stiaton  Dn,  tiL 
IWa. 

ABT,  IheoTT  of  Flatonlo  canon,  I. 
KM :  admlU  onlf  foDrt«n,  as ;  on 
^poUn.  4il  a,  ;  laM;  IL  161 ;  aip. 
plai  Uajer,  S9  a.;  fro^u,  IIL 
no  a. ;  Vfimniu.  411  k.  ;  IXMnu, 
tl.  tUa.;  £<ffU,  491,  414. 

AsTBonoHT,  aadent,  1.  1 ;  of  Anaia- 
ffotaa,  fiT ;  modem,  doctrine  of 
MJroUthM  anttdpaUd  b;  Diogenw 
of  ApolliHiia,  64  a.  ;  Ont  *r>*<matic 
Oreek  liTpotheala  proponndsd  hi 
Bndoiaa,  Ot;  Pianeu,  mouiinc 
hi  Plii^B  age,  iT.  BH  -.,  4«S; 
I>emokritDl'  idea  of  motlona  of, 
366  H. :  Flalo'a  idea  ol  taoUoni  of, 
a.j  Bobata  »oided,  L  STS ;  Flato'a 


AtBEMtUIB,    pTOCMdlon    0 

linonncs  of,  ii.  B,  MO;  efianct^^i 
a,  UB ;  coitomi  ol,  liL  H  a. ;  In- 
taliect  pradomlsant  hi.  It.  H;  Plato'i 
U4ai  at  ehaiaclar,  14T,  161 :  andent, 
citlioDi  of  Plalo'i  date  IdentiBed 
with,  me :  ganoial  cohiddence  of 
Platonic  anif  Attjo  law,  M4.  174 
a..  401, 4W,  MO ;  taiea  of,  L  t4£  a. 
AthIkS,  lea  Intolerance  at,  than  elie- 
whara,  liL  ITT,  It.  MS  ;  Undwl,  flL 


411 


COM  tt/£  M14: 

ir.  Hi  I  «zeeM  of  Ubmtg 
cfaaa^  for  ««■••  «k«  aflv 
iBvmnoa.  SU;   eootimat  fai 

Ptoto's  av«nio«  to  mBStk 

r  tt.  Sl< :  jpcBlkr  to  hiaatlf . 

kiwMlediSm.ilL«.:  FItfoli 

fifunnaniil  vHli,  430;  MOtnkMi 

of  pfaikMDpten  fnM.  L  m  «. 

AnATnc  uBATicKbK  tlw  bdWf  fai 

An^XTB*   iv.    tlS;    dwuipUoB    of, 
IBS:  corraptkw  and 

■ddiMi  of 

170. 

AlOKk  atomk  tbeoty.  L  flS :  rtlAtioa 
to  ElMtio^  aS;  of  Doowkritaa. 
differ  only  fai  Baimitode.  flgurt. 
poritioo,  voA  amngiMMit.  69: 
geneimte  qoalitki  tj  movmmbU  umI 
ooubiiiatMDt,  A.,  TO;  poMOM  is- 
h«rvnt  foit«,  73 ;  not  rHJly  otitjoeli 
of  teiiM,  71  «. :  — iftitiillr  MiMiftto 
f  n>m  each  oUier,  71 ;  Tci  Aiuucgou 
to  th«  bi^iDieomeriM  of  Anaza^na, 
79  n  ;  diffennit  from  nal<»ic  Idm 
and  AmtoUe's  materia  ffrima.  7S ; 
mental.  75  ;  thoucbt  produced  by 
influx  of,  7d. 

ATTIKl'S,  iT.  242  K. 

Augustine,  St.,  iiL  308  h^ 

Austin,  meaning  of  law,  iL  9S  a. 

Ai*TUORiTT.  early  appeanmce  in  Greoee 
of  a  few  fre-ethinken,  L  884 :  multi- 
plicity of  iudiTidual  authorities  cha- 
racteristic of  Greek  philosophy,  84 ; 
distinguished  them  from  contem- 
poraiy  nations,  00 ;  advantages,  ib. ; 
influence  of,  on  most  men.  878-S2, 
89--'.  424,  iL  333,  ir.  351 ;  Aristophanes 
connects  idea  of  immorality  with 
free  thought,  106 ;  freedom  of  tnonght 
essential  to  philosophy,  L  8S3,  894  n., 
iL  8G8,  iii.  151  n, ;  the  basis  of  dia- 
lectic, 147.  297,  337  M. ;  all  exposition 
an  assemblage  of  iudiTidual  judg- 
ments. 139  ;  belief  on,  relation  to 
Uomo  nufuura,  142,  143,  293 ;  Sokrates 
asserts  right  of  satisfaction  for  his 
own  individual  reason,  L  880,  423, 
436.  iL  233  ;  individual  reason  autho- 
ritative to  each,  i.  432 ;  Plato  on 
diflBculty  of  resisting,  392  m. ;  com> 
bated  by  PUto,  396  n. ;  Plato's  dis- 
sent from  established  religions  doc- 
trine, iv.  161, 163 ;  danger  of  one  who 
dissents  from  the  pubuc.  ii.  859,  864, 


kMttM»  L  Mjof  pabUe 

of  cQMitk  •wn 

bat  hfaDMlf  acto  aa, 
(;  apiMal  to*  aappreaied  In 
^  aed^  JOB  «. :  Bpiktetiia  on, 
.i»  ^,  Ckmo,  380,  CM  «.  ;  Blahop 
HmL  tt. :  Ooancfl  of  Tk«ntk  300  «.  ; 
Dr.  ta«gba%  H.  380  «. ;  aaa  OrOo- 


ATnuHnni,liL«Bik 

AZMMUZA  HIDU,  lU.  fit,  300L 

AXMMB  of  MatlMwatlca.  Axiatotla'a 
Hew,  L  SS8  n. ;  of  AritluMlIc  and 
Qaoootiy,  fiom  IndMtfon.  iU.  386  «.. 
Iv.SOSik 


BA002f ,  tmpoituee  of  ] 
L  373  «.,  380 ;  Qtt  dool 
tapnatuU  AriatoiteTk  toaatmant  of 
Ida  pradacaaaota,  80  n. ;  coatiaala 
Plato  and  AriatotU  with  Pia^oknlk 
philoaophy,  88  a. ;  Mate.  fl.  tl8 ; 
anticipation  of  aatiira,  tl9  a. ;  nh^ 
tivity  of  mental  and  — »— h*««1  pio- 
oeaaea,  iiL  132  a. ;  aTJomafta  media, 
62,800. 

Badham,  Dr.,  on  PkiUbua,  ilL  806  a., 
S81«.,880a.,89Sn.,  806  a. 

Bain,  Prop.,  on  the  Beautiful,  iL  60a. : 
the  Tender  Emotion,  188  a. ;  law  of 
mental  asaodationu  192  n. ;  analyaia 
of  Belief,  218 ;  reciprocity  of  regard 
indispensable  to  sodetT.  818  a. ;  re- 
lativity of  knowledge,  uL  123  n. ;  on 
pleaaurea,  888  a. 

Battbux,  iv.  880  a. 

Batlb,  It.  SSS. 

Beautiful,  the,  aa  translation  of  ih 
KokSr,  IL  49  a. ;  Hippias'  lectorea  at 
Sparta  on,  39  ;  what  Is,  ib. ;  inatancaa 

even,  40 ;  gold  makes  all  thinga 
autifui,  41;  not  the  becoming  or 
the  profitable,  43, 60  n. :  a  varieor  of 
the  pleasurable,  45  ;  madmiaaible, 
ib. ;  bugald  Stewart,  MiU.  and  Bain 
on,  60  1%. ;  Plato's  antitheris  of  rela- 
tive and  absolute,  64 ;  differenoo  of 
Sokrates  and  Fbito,  65 ;  aa  object  of 
attachment,  194 ;  aspect  of  phyaical, 
awakens  reminiscence  of  laeaa,  481, 
UL  4,  14 ;  Greek  sentiment  towards 
youths,  1 ;  stimulus  to  mental  pR>> 
creation,  4,  6.  18 :  different  new, 
PAodon,  Theatitua,  8ophi$ils,  BtpiMie^ 


aiSIRU.  IHDSX. 


dtad  br  mvMlal  Iralnlng,  i'.  tl ;  unit 
tba  good,  UL  B  n.  ;  Idea  o[  eidu- 
linlT  pKMBted  In  .Simpoiion,  18 ; 
dlfcmna  ol  Soknta  witb  Arlii- 
etpiiai,  L  ISI. 

BSCKMINN,  boob-cenaon.  Ir.  STB  n. 

Belief,  P»r.  B^ln'B  sjuJtiIb,  1L  US ; 
cansra  of,  Tariihla   Ul.  160:  >t*a]n 

J97;   Hntiments  ci    diiboUel '  udl 


It. It  ;  Plato' 
Bnrmui,  tDMnlng  of  Iaw,  U.  D2  h. 
Bbbhelet,  tbeoTj  of,  It.  U3  n.  ^  Im- 

plication  ol  ■abjoct  and  abjMt,  lii. 

BlOH,  on  Piato'i  doctrine  ot  remtnii- 

BODT.judiiiBl  bodlcB  pniBT  than  alrcT 
taiih,  AnucuoiM'  doctdnA,  L  Sl^ 
Pialo'i  uUtbaiE  ol  wot  to  iL  3S1 : 
'ortoandanorapoHflrfui  tJian. 


1  Aiiitotle, 


DDlpiiorto 
.r.  Sto,  *U.  •" 

BiDDtKlddO.  I>.  >S7'k.  1  dlMTcAlt  D[. 

PkmSm,  IL  IB  ;  lifa  a  itnin' 
twcan  nnl  ud,  SSS,  )89,  li.^ 
a. ;  derlf  Ulon  cfaiia.  Hi.  3 

mloDB  nflflcta  bcan^of  Ideal     , 

U.  «K,  til. «,  U  i  IdMU  gained  Ihnugb 
bndilr  •«»>,  ii.  m :  of  konnos,  ft. 
Vb  i  fnwili  nf,  431  ;  Dflinlurgiu  prs- 
puM  for  mu't  comtnietlDD.  plicsa 

"    «  loiili  anil  Di 


m  icnnaUd  nda  fabr 

■ool  TOtatlDf  wHMd,  lU ;  a«n< 
HHb  monnt  ennlam  on  a  uU 


mlDTKUB 

le  b«Lj, 


bod;. 


Ihli  dngaiaraoj  oiiglnaUr  inteitdod, 
I8S  1  organ*  cd  now,  IM  '  -'''— 
■Iwp,dTeuiu,ft.;  deep,  doi...-  . 
BnaUdtiu,  L  U ;  prlndpal  adn 
ligm  oE  dgbt  and  bMxing,  It  2: 
«uli  sart  ol  the  Kul  li  at  oi 
nateml  and  tnanlal,  "-  - 

■ool,  (imDtlon  of  boa 
^f  Bmpcdoklea'  bcl  _. 

mwuEal  tliB  blood,  i. 

n  Uioitntad  reapliul 


U.  1  lBt«nMplea«iirea  belong  to  dla- 
taiipared,  Ifl.  SU,  an;  preeerra- 
tlie  and  hMlln|;  aoandca,  It.  EM; 
Intlning  diaald  be  ^ple,  u. 
lOBCKB,  on  HlMc  and  if^wrotw, 
tt7  >h,  U.  AS ;  XMuratn,  fiL  «10  «. ; 
nuw,  It.  1H  «.,  m  ih, »/  >.,  HI 
a.:  Z<fn,naK.,8Uii.:  ll^tumij, 4U 
■J  Xeiwphon'i  flnmcUl  icbemee,  L 

Bonotro,  on  PI 


BOHMB,  llngna  Adamlca,  III.  SIS  k. 

BottaiBB,  Ginon,  on  VarKre  etYmo- 
loglee,  fli.  ni  a.  1  InflDeUM  of  batlaf 
00  pTKtIco,  L  lb7  n. 

BOHIR,  on  nuMlu,  UL  lU  a. 

Boon,  mitliig  aa  an  ait,  IIL  IT :  !■  It 
teachable  bfijitnn  7  ES;  irorihlen 

tor  t«aebla|,  U.  IM,  US  

tf ,  U,  M.  n?  a ;  may  ramiJ 

oenaonhip.lT.  tn  ».;  anden 

ling.  1.  t7B  a. ,  m  a. ;  ancient  llbiar 
oE^aJ  M3S.,  IM  a.  1  making  cop: 
lb.  a. ;  f  oigeilw  of  book*.  £S'f  n. 

BRjlKlia,  on  PamaiiUt,  UL  83  ■. 

BBonK,  on  power,  L  IN  a. 

BBI30N,  dialogues,  L  111  a. 

BlTDDBUM,  L  STB  a. 

BonOH,  it.  t3£  K. 

BVTLEB,  BP.,  i>.  IM  a. 


Cuinia,L  168  a. 
CiLENDU,  ancients,  i>,  tss  n. 

GlMPBELL,  DB.  QKOBOK,  UL  Wl  H. 

CuiFBEU,  Poor.  Lewis,  dd  TtKaMui. 


probability  of  being  In  Aleiandrine 
Ubiary  at  ronnltion,  2SS;  editlona 


■parioni  Korkl  pOMlbiT  In  other 
libnilea,  SKr  Iriitoplunea.  the 
grammaifao.  Bt*t  uiaoged  Platonic 
canon,  ii.;  In  trllogia,  tUt;  Indl- 
ated  br  Plalo  hlmwU.  Sti ;  cata- 
togne  bj  Arlilophanae  liBItiForthf, 
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OAKON. 

286 :  Ud  dialogues  rejected  bj  all 
anoMiit  criUca.  followimr  Alexan- 
drine aathoritiea,  297;  ThiwlloB 
tcUowu  Aristophanes'  claasificauon. 
286,  280 ;  TetnUogies.  278  n. ;  not 
the  order  establisned  by  Plato,  835 
n. ;  his  claasittcation,  280 ;  its  prin- 
ciple, 206  n.  ;  diTision  into  dramatie 
and  diegematU,  288;  inoongmity 
of  diTiaions,  204 ;  classification,  de- 
fectiTO  bat  osefol  ^  dialogues  of 
Seareh,  of  Exposition,  861;  erro- 
neooaly  applied.  864;  the  scheme, 
when  its  principles  correctly  applied, 
866 ;  sub-classes  recognised,  866 ;  co- 
incides with  Aristotle's  two  methods. 
Dialectic.  DemonstratiTe,  868 ;  Thra- 
■yllus  did  not  doubt  Hipparthu$. 
887  n. ;  authority  acknowlediged  till 
16th  century,  801;  more  trust- 
worthy than  modem  critics,  200  n., 
836;  Diogenes  Laertius,  201  n., 
204:  Serranus,  802;  Phadnu  oon- 
aidered  by  Tennemann  keynote  of 
aeries,  803 ;  Schleiermacher,  ib.  ; 
proofs  slender,  817,  824;  includes 
a  preconceived  scheme  and  an  order 
01^  interdependence,  818;  assump- 
tions as  to  Phcedrut  inadmissible, 
810;  his  reasons  internal,  t^.,  837, 
It.  431 ;  Phftdon^  the  first  dialogue 
disallowed  upon  internal  grounds.  L 
288 ;  considered  spurious  by  Pa- 
nictius  the  Stoic,  tb. ;  no  internal 
theory  yet  established,  319;  Ast, 
804:  anmits  only  fourteen,  805; 
Bocner,  306;  Stallbaum,  307  j  K.  F. 
Hermann,  tb. ;  coincides  with  Su- 
semihl,  810;  principle  reasonable, 
822 ;  more  tenable  than  Schleier- 
macher's,  324;  Ueberwec  attempts 
reconcilement  of  Schleiermacher 
and  Hermann,  313 ;  Steinhart  re- 
jects several,  809 ;  Munk,  311  ; 
next  to  Schleiermacher's  in  ambi- 
tion, 820 ;  Trendelenburg,  845  tt. ; 
other  critics,  316 ;  the  problem  in- 
capable of  solution.  317 ;  few  cer- 
tainties or  reasonable  presumptions 
for  fixing  date  or  order  of  dialogues, 
324 ;  positive  date  of  any  dialogue 
unknown,  326;  age  of  Sokrates  in 
a  dialogue,  of  no  moment,  320 ;  no 
sequence  or  interdependence  of  the 
dialogues  provable,  322,  407 ;  cir- 
cumstances of  Plato's  intellectual 
and  philosophical  development  little 
known,  323  n. ;  Plato  dia  not  write 
tiU  after  death  of  Sokrates,  326,  334, 
443  n.  ;  proofs,  327-334 ;  unsafe 
ground  of  modem  theories,  836 ; 
shown  by  Schleiermacher,  337 ;  a 
true  theory  must  recognise  Plato's 


OHABMIDfa. 

variettM  and  be  baaed  on  all  the 
worka.in  the  oanon,  888;  iWalngnee 
may  be  gitmped,  861 ;  inooQiieteiM^ 
no  proof  of  aporlogmeee,  xUL,  SM, 
876,  400  n.,  iL  200,  iiL  71,  86,  OS,  17«, 
170^  182  n.,  284,  882,  400,  480,  !▼.  188 ; 
see  iNofa^Met,  BpistUt. 

Catboort  of  relation,  lit  128  «. 

Cause,  Aristotle  blames  Demokrltas 
for  omitting  Jlnol,  L  78  n. ;  <mly  the 
materUU  attended  to  by  Ionic  jmilo- 
sophy.  88 :  designing  eanae.  74  n. ; 
Sokrates*  intellectoal  derelopment 
turned  on  different  tlews  as  to  a 
trae,  ii.  896 ;  first  doctrine,  rejected, 
801,  800 ;  second  prindpw,  op- 
timistic, renounced.  806,  408;  em- 
dent  and  oo-efBcient,  804.  400 ; 
third  doctrine,  assumption  of  ideas 
as  separate  enUa,  806,  408 :  ideas  the 
only  trae.  806;  sabstitation  of 
physical  for  mental,  AnaTsgoras, 
Sokrates,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  New- 
ton. 401 ;  tendency  to  embrace 
logleal  phantoms  as  real,  404  n.; 
no  common  idea  of,  406,  407»  410 
n.;  but  common  search  for,  406; 
Aristotle  and  Plato  differ,  407; 
Plato's  fcrmal  and  /luU,  406  n.; 
principal  and  auxiliary,  ilL  866 ;  oon- 
troversy  of  Megarios  and  Aristotle, 
L  135-141 ;  depends  on  question  of 
universal  re^larity  of  sequence. 
141  ;  potential  as  distinguiahed 
from  actual,  130 ;  meaning  of, 
Hobbes,  ib.  n.,  144 ;  regular  and  ir- 
regular, ii.  408 ;  no  regular  sequence 
of  antecedent  on  consequent,  doctrine 
of  Sokrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  L  142 ; 
Aristotle's  paduation  of,  ib.;  Ari- 
stotle's notion  of  Chance,  ib. ;  Stoics, 
143  tt. ;  Aristotle's  four,  in  middle 
ages,  iL  409  n. ;  More's  EmanatiTe, 
403  n. ;  modem  inductiTe  theory, 
408:  chief  point  of  divergence  of 
modem  schools,  400  n. 

Gate,  simile  of,  ir.  67-70. 

CAVE.ND1SH,  discovery  of  composition 
of  water,  ii.  163  n. 

Chancr,  of  Demokritus  and  the  Epi- 
kurcans,  i.  73  n. ;  Aristotle's  notion 
of,  142 ;  Thoophrastus,  143  n ;  Stoics, 
ib. 

Chaos,  Hesiod,  L  4  n.  ^  EmpedoUes, 
39,  54 ;  Anaxagoras,  50,  ib.  n.  ; 
postulated  in  Timau4,  iv.  220,  240. 

Charmidii,  authenticity,  i.  306-7,  iL  171 ; 
date,  i.  30810.  312,  315,  328,  831: 
excellent  specimen  of  dialogues  of 
search,  ii.  163 ;  scene  and  interloca- 


feeling  o 

it.  m  1 


of    kooitledu     ^^.^u^-    ..^u.    .. 
kwwtidn    SmU,    IM;    knowkd 
of  knowIadcB  iapo«ll)le.  ui^ogii 
a. ;    lU    propertl«    reUUie,    li 
all  Ipiowledn  relative  Co  flome  Ov- 
Jact,  it.;  if  tognitlon  ol   cognlllon 
bouble,  ret  cofnltjon  of  non-cof^ii' 
lion    Imsaalble,     tM ;    lempetasca 


rasKX.  n 

Its    Tiliubia     prlnaplw,    MS; 

lecUo   Uie  lUndArd,   382  ;  ^  U 
gBria,  o.8r-™aned,  IX  «. 

I    CLBTNAXltIS,  1>.  taO  K. 

;   CUIUIK,  [nfluencaof,  ii.  naa. 

',   COLinso,  Bp.,  111.  Mtfh 

I     COLURD,  SOTIB,  ill.  U6  ■. 

:   COLOUB,  Demoktiteu  thsDir,  L  7 
daBned,  U.  xas ;  flmtntm  ol,  In 

iiLUS. 


DaB-«|iuuDU,  Dj  DU  KTaii  lur  ukp- 
jilneii,  IM,  lei ;  knowledge  of  good 
ftQd  «Til  Gontrlbutvi  moBt  to  happl- 

Kiinicei,  10S ;  tempcnoca  not  Che 
1^2:    comjATod    wICh    I.*iciii.i,    IAS ; 

dUBONDU,  It,  tXSiL,  aOSlL 
CBiHm  aRDpuvd  with  PrtbigoTeui 

phlloeophen,  L  IM  n. 
CbbtsitfOS,  ■Dphlmu.  L  I!S  n. ,  1(1 ; 

Cicuu),  OD  fteedom  of  Uiouiht,  L  DM 
w.;  tCate  religlon  ilone  liJawed,  It. 
tre  a. :  A  Jnicilia  compBisd  wltb 
£vri>,lLlg9n.  ;  Plato'iremMioeDca, 
no  <u ;  ImmorUUt;  of  tbe  ioul,  tfs 


AUwdian,  It.  nS; 
■elf,  317 ;  AilttoUe  duun,  i^, 
OOHUSCi,  ntcta  artlun  onlr  on 
iT.  Ml :  importation,  b*  m, — ' 
-'  wh^  liJmpMati^ 


tal  K. ;  SoknCaa, 
pioAmi  to  la' 
IMh.,  U7>>.; 
guica,  186  n. 

ClJSSES.  lictio] 


>,  onflhUu,  ta  H.  1 
It.  Stan.:  Blolci,  L 


oplnloiu    of    Arietli^na,   DIonQM^ 

Z«no,  and  Chrrrippua.  L  180,  It.  a. 

COKTK,  time  (tigea  of  ptograM.  IL  Ml 

ConiSEiB,  ita  Qreak  aqiilnlaDt,  U.  H 

COHDOKCKT.  It,  tSI  H.,  U8  H. 

a  Im  known 
■       1,11- 


befon 


not  exp]i<able  bT  ibdepi 
1       Ject  and  Object.  191. 
'    Co NTSADICnON,  principle 


oinit    nb-cUAAee, 
UluMraMd    In    F\~^^.    ^,.    . 
bot    feeblr    applied.    80);    imi 
tanoB  of  looodlng  U  on  sunilble 


iddier   to 
14^1     weU 


pKipoiluc 


ol  Ideu,  M£ ;  Plato  enlArgei  Pjrtba- 

doctrine,   868  :    sami  prin-    ' 

[,  applied  Is  HignlCliina  and 
Bi    in     »jiUkj,    sat,    8M; 


PTttaagonaa  L  U :  tb 
*|briiiapia  of  BTlatlag 

nothing  aa*e  tba  i 


•,LUi,ltl. 

ObviKn.  Hoctuaal,  to  omwm  (ha 
ari|^HfaMMalSMta,li.  110,418: 
to  MBuhwil  ud  onr  <nt  tho  Bna 
«f  llw«Bli,  tt..  Ue,  «S  :  tninlng 
la  arlmmli,  OP.  W. 

Omnuo^  whit  la,  U.  lis :  Bot  cndnr- 
■Bea,1M:  li  kBowlsdn,  ttS -.  fttllfat 
•MlmaU  or  tvrlble  Qi&n,  IU.B& 
JDT,  It.  ua :  tacb  Intalfignea  sot 
paMMia  br  pmwdoul  artMa,  U. 
ItS;  (tMlBlalBsinMOt  good  and afil 
CBwiUr,  too  irida,  14C;  itfatlaii  lo 

«,  ;  ol  phtkaopbot  ud  onBun 
ddim,  ^fcrnt  BlndplM,  IL  hI 
•.:  IB  ilM*,  I*.  >M  :  fawutod  br 

■Ml III.    »:  laCUi    amealUBi 

Epund  la  MIIUm.  U.  n:  Ptata 


Okutmni  obI  d  aolhlii  AmM  br  in 
•Bdaot  pMal  fUkMlbMi.  L  St  i 

Obiki,  dWInglioB  ol  iltmirn  uul  Id- 
hiT.  >T-  M.  NT-*:  Una  bum  of 
mlMoMtd  pncMdliici.  MS  1  P'n"** 
of  DmUlmMBt,  lo  beal  criiduli'dli- 
taBpvoTd«Ur,U>,*>i»;iurllwei  ' 
•— "  ' ■^-  -rnicot,  M»; 


DlHRK,  OD  PAUWKlau,  18.  MS  «.,  It. 

DiHON,  atmchsTof  •uHT.oi.lLUBit. ; 
duwanafoliuvalii  mttonal  uihIo, 

>ANCiMata  bonfobtad  bruiUiotUr. 
It.  tot ;  lam.  S) ;  three  cbonusa, 
jcnOit,  OMtan  bibb,  alden,  tM.  KG  ; 
BBd  moila,  lOMt  on  gnwOaw.  MT ; 


M  of.  IL  118. 

OnmrOBni,  MUtlea.  111.  It  n. 

OTHICS,  origin  ol  I1UD«,  L  IE 
ucorii.   100   K. :     uoatlciaoi.    U7  : 
Bokratn^    prtcept^    fulleat    carried 

deooo  'of  HecHlas ' wiUi.  ki;    aa 

BscHon  wlUi  Chriitlui  monki,  ib.  n. ; 
Uie  decoroiu  and  the  Indemiolia,  111. 

Ctkus.It.3ii:  1.  tta. 
D. 

Dstmn,  ol  Sotottm.  i  tn,  ii.  IM.I. 
lU :  big  elperiance  of.  ll.  103 :  ei. 
plfllni  bli  «cuDUidtT,  104;  Tarl- 
ooily  alluded  la  in  i'lxto— itg  cba- 
n<:toT  and  working  Impenetrable, 
107.  106;  In  TM/afftt  and  TAarfftiu. 
107  ;  a  (pedal  reialation,  Ica,  Ul  x. ; 

In.  Ill  B. ;  aee  bupintim  ;  belief  of 
BapedoUia,  I.  «  ;    etrmohin,  IIL 

Kn  •>. :  Eroi,  Intennedlate  between 
md«  ud  toeo,  9:   —.—..—.-  ._ 
dlTlne  itHmnin  o 
Intermediate.  It.  ts 


aWtlbw  fmdMBM 
ddeto^lLMItH 


tonl  inui,  U.  dT.  1  

taMduea  aBBKh  for,  <T  :  rrsqnent 
Bilitake  of  glilBg  a  pBHlenlai  ex- 
anple,  L  444.  IL  lO ;  dialDcnee  of 
■BKh  UlBrtratA  proceu  of    ■"    ■" 


otagnM-ILUS. 
DBoteAHDO,  H.,  UL  140*..  IGtK. 
^irit,  meaning.  IL  14fi  n. 
DsKiD,  the  PrttaagDKiui  patfeot  bi 


B.  nplr  to  Sokntoa, 
JiwH  i*mK/.  IL  11, 
«dfarnilIgloaale(ii. 


DEHETRID9  FHILXREDB, 


laO;   fali(oTT'uid~cfaanctar7  ^?: 

Ar^,  iif  B, 

QEUOiuiDt,  oppoeeit  lo  ilivrn,  IL  tn 

i<.',ofk(«nas,iii.aasH.:iK»— -  • 

It.  t£0  i  ie  not  a  creator,  i 


aSNlBAL  IHCMX. 


^, ,    . .     pattern    i 

Uni,  ttr;  etal'ed  ttao  four  el 
tnniH  from  pilmordiaJ  cIulob,  ^ 
•dilrcMW  gmenled  oodii,  US ;  pr 
pam  lor  mui'i  eaiutrnctlon.  plan 
k  Kinl  In  atcb  lUj,  iA,  ;  coniaii 
thn*  mill  ud  ana  bodj,  XSt ;  ho 

wma  canton,  IM  :  llttts  noticcu 
bl  ArlltaUa.  3S9 :  dcEc^netiLCf  of  mu 
DtlgiiuUT  iDtandad  ty.  WS. 

I>KiiociUBB9,  Uw  iigaliuC  phUow)- 
phan.  1.  Illn. 

DmoCHiCY,  leftrt  bad  o(  UMoienOflo 
BDTBramenta,  iiL  MO.  K8;  oiiaio, 
[t.  80;  moDuchy  ud,  Uis  mnAir- 
pitiiifi.  B!!;  diascDt  cf  AriitoUe. 
i».  n.:  PlaU'a  Hcond  Idnl  iteta  ■ 
eompnunlK  of  Dll^Kh;  ud,  833, 

Qkuokbjtds,  lifa  and  tianls,  t.  U ; 
PUto'B  (mtlpaUiT  to.  M  m,  SSn., 
iL  IIB,  It.  Kiti. :  otUn  msntioned  Id 
AilatDtle,  <l. ;  oplnloa*  ol  uudenta 
on.  L  8Z<i.  ;hliuDlniKlltr,  S1;ts- 
laUon  to  PuinenJdcaD  Ueaij,  W; 
plena  ud  ncDB,  siuaiidnon-«u,<rr. 
ULMSa.;  hUakuotDtaandnlatliB. 
L  n,  SO  1  ktoma  dUI«r  uilj  lu  msgni- 
tBde,  Binra,  pmitlan,  and  amnge- 
nat,  M:  diSennt  Ifom  Plaba'a  /3m 
and  Aibtotla-i  wil>riai>Hiia,  n  1  not 
rodlj  ol^Jflcta  dI  iwiae,  iA.  a. ;  loha- 
nat  lona,  TS  i  hl>  nltlmatmB,  the 
sDBne  ol  nalom,  U. ;  pilmaiy  anit 
Noo&darr  qnaUtlai,  It.  til  a. :  ^  I. 
M,  T8 :  tbeon  of  ooloai,  7T  ;  UMor; 
ol  (Uon,  annbatsd.  b;  Thsophmtiu, 
T8a. :  luarincudtaate,  n;molloni 
ol  pkuMi,  1«.   IH  n.  -,  blaoud  br 


Ukin  XcBophoD  and  Arlitotia,  181;  la 
Ariitotlt  adJaBeta,  not  mamMn,  of 
Mala,  IBI ;  Plato^  acbama  lalla  (rom 
no  (nUnlns  iOr,  IM ;  aaa  AoU. 
Dmostbimh,  papD  ol  Plato,  L  HI 
a. ;  rtutoilcal  powan,  UL  «0S  a. ; 
t«achlngori«oknl«a,  It.  uoa. ;  ad>. 


tnUig  phyaleal  liit  moilal  odhb,  iL 
401  a. ;  Bnamant  lor  balu  ot  ijod, 
a  "  faliicj  of  oonfuioa,- UE  tn  a. ; 
en  BrJUdim  bf  raport,  L  IIS  a. 
■niKi  tot  whtt  t>  akin  to  oi  or  oor 
own,  cause  of  Meodililp,  iL  ISl; 
nw^,  object  of  oniTsnal,  Ui, 
BLw.  ni,  JMa.;  lamort  meatora 
and  all  Taiiatlea  of.  are  good,  IL  M4  \ 
beloogi  to  tba  mind,  ptwappoaa*  a 
bodllj  want  and  memoir  of  pn- 
*loBi  HUafaeUon,  IiL  HO;  eiMpllon. 

DnroT,  baa  no  rial  power,  H.  HI ; 
wont  ol  nmotratiac  fOTennuat*, 
IIL  STO,  tTS :  Dtl^,  It.  EL ;  vtiom 
tt  deawtlam  in  Fonda,  til ;  BoloD 
on,  L  no  a. ;  Zonapbao  on  Inlarlot 
life  of,  US,  BO ;  Xunfhon'i  achooM 
ol  goTwnmenti  a  wMj  aitaiiced 
Orimtal  dMpotim,  tM. 

mraa,  Mbannan  doctrin 
L  11 ;  t£^lL  U«  1  it  li  In. 


mind  ii  luU  uronghiiiit  t 

B>  of  the  lonl,  fa  ;  on 
tT,tL4na.:irutbDl>t 
-iBOnl*,  L  Ii;  thongbt  prodi 

" '-' —  -  TB  jfoiu  1 


lucea 


dialectic,  BS ;  worka  ol,  M :  In  Alei- 
andrlne  library.  STB;  dlTlded  lnU> 
Tetnlogica  by  Thnu;Uiis,   as  t.. 

t>tH09,  In  itat«,  ualoEODi  to  appettlv 
in  IndiTlilual  miad.  1>.  39;  Tlato 
moiv  auioui  lor  good  treatment  of, 


DiDaCHU,  on  Kratfiut,  UL  tU  a. 

U,  on  Haguica,  I.  It?  «.,  lU  a. 

Dialectic,  lltUe  or  nana  in  larlleat 
tbooilatB,  i.  03 ;  Demokrltoj'  bi- 
Boenca  on  Ita  groTrtb,  81 :  of  Zeno 
Hie  Kleala,  St,  fil  lOT  ;  Ita  pnrpoaa 
and  raaali,  L  98;  compared  with 
ParmniiMi,  ICO;  wly  pbr^o 
dlacnditad  by  growtfa  of,  fl ;  lU 
failtodDctloD  diangea  the  character 
ol  philaaopby,  lOfi.  107;  ropng- 
wtnt  to  Hn^elteani,  IH  n. ;  in- 
Bnenoa  of  1>mma  and  DIkasbaiT, 
fW:  debate  oommon  In  Boicratto 
ago,  no,  IL  ffi*  1  died  oat  in  later 
pGlIOMpbT,  I.  m  a. ;  dlapntaUona 
IntheBid(lleAnt,19Ta.:  modem 
Match  tot  tmth  got -.■—..- 


Vhio,  US,  «M;  baa  done  i 
than  any  one  ^aa  to  intoreat  otum 
in  it,  toe ;  ita  Importanoa,  01,  8M, 
313,  U.  Iffi,  Bl ;  detataageoerallng 
ouue  ol  friendahlp,  ISO  a. ;  and 
Eilatlc,  HO,  311  a.;  of  Sokiatee, 
I  ;     mntnrtMl     with      Bophlat^, 


oiALaono. 
101,  I  111 ;   BokntM  tnt  itppUad 
aegtUn  ualjili  to  Um  oonmgo 
ooiudoiuDaM.  186,  tst  ■. :  b>  uoUl, 

nseeoltj  ol  nagutn  Tain,  SI,  in. 
STS,  ta^  m  •.,  ui,  (M,  uo ;  ft 

nliM  bf  llMtl,  UL  SL.  TO,  «t,  U»«^ 

1»,    1»I  H.,  tU,    <U  1      BM    VUHf'V. 

iftUid :  DneedDn  of  Bokntw  repng- 
imttoAawiiUaiiabltciKT.ii.  305; 

SokntN,  m :  eScMia  UMttii  rtgbt 


in  JUfMUic  B*inlng,  nS ;  lU  neR&- 
itta  unl  padUn  Kmot,  UluCnted 
In  ilMNadA  /.  *i>a^  U.  T  i  io- 

■<«,  «ar  1  pntMt  Miinat,  Ul.  336 ; 

mlM  of,  U.  £ ilclmmDD  #u>t  of 
■gtqUdj,  l  m  4. ;  TtiQB  of  fotmfti 
debate,  u  cometlia  of  tilbeta, 
IL  HI ;  lU  xinil  ud  lotldpatM 
sffecta,  11;  So1mt«a'  podUis  lo- 
Intloni  UluKrr,  M:  lU  ethioa 
buis,  HI.  113;  latonomj  of  the  ia- 


hniu|ht  t«  bfltr 

■ovanlni  purlfln,  107 ;  ita  T«att, 
JCiwKlrSK  i.  tX;  ccntiutad  vich 
lecUrea,  IL  tTT,  ill.  S3T  n. ;  kioae  lue- 
"llfot   taichine,   ai,   *B,  63;    1    ■-■ 


melhod.  ulmtntAd  fi 
300 ;  Boperiority  oi 
claimed,  ^:  Ihos  hi 

■anrioT  Id  oieralneu'  i 
K6,  taa;  Plalo'B  deeire 
in  rbeloilc  aod,  406 
deflnlllDiL  I.  lEJ,  U.  SIS 

a» ;  twtlng  of  deBnltiai 
Uiam  In  particalue,  It. 


r     rhetoric, 

nal  Krt,  l> 

id'calBbrity. 
:or  cslebrlt; 


a  iMH,  n :  (KM  <f  tM  iimiifii 
oni  .ri  «.*«n4»r,  UO  ■. ;  itaadud 
1^  olMl^rlns  HlnoM,  ilL  MM,  »t ; 
nhikbla  prinebds,  MM ;  axenin*  la. 
It.  TS;  atpabOc  ooBtndieto  oUht 
dlalocw  £M-nt;  diA«em»  of 
AiMoUali  Lnd  PlaU'i  tIow.  L  KS  ; 
mtxton  Id  Plato  of  poetical  laac* 
and  Rditioas  m^tldnn  with  dialeo- 
UotbMiT,tU.  l«i  dliUDct  apbtadea 
nqoindbir  Ari>tntletar,U.i4;  Ari- 
MotI*onlladlisectingrunctloD.7DiL: 
Btola  Vm,  L  S7I  H. ;  Theopompni, 

DuLOODB,  tbi  ScbaUo,  L  ■,  ai ;  tte 
loat,  of  Ailrtotig,  Ml  il,  HA  a. ;  of 
fUroMel  *<rj.  Ill,  u« :  o(  Plaio,  dn 
Utxla  InfonnaUoB  aboot  him  panoD- 
allf.Ml;  dlflannt  in  (cm  fnm  Art- 
■talle'i,  US  H. ;  Turin  nine,  iLU; 
Tuietj  of  Plato,  L  U4  i  dramatic  plj>- 
tana,  not  hiatoclcal,  41B  •>.,  IL  ta  <i., 
IK)  165  ■.,  163.  in,  19G,  ud,  SOS,  ns 
•L,  IIL  B  a.,  IS,  B  ;  of  oommtafoim 
—Plato  nsTar  neaki  Is  bl*  own 
name,  L  Mt;  relactant  to  pahUab 
doctrisia  on  bU  awn  nnionriblUtT. 
3W,  >U,  SU,  an  a. ;  nnv  ba*e  pi£- 
Uilwd  nndar  tb»  name  of  at£*n, 
330 ;  hii  laetona  dllbr  tnm.  In  bidnc 
'  glTon  In  hli  own  naoM,  Ml ;  Plate 
aaaaed  ImpoHlHUtr  of  tMcbtu 
by  wtllteti  aipoaltloa,  tio,  Kt, 
IL  H  a.,  M:  aann^iion  tateUl- 
glbla  In  hU  dar,  1.  b?;  Sokiatle 
elanchna,  a  te«(  ot  tlia  axpoaltoCT 


piocet),  t5§ ;  of  Eareh  nw 
aw  1  a  nnrinaiiTT  pnUmfiiaT 
ot  Bjmtmm,  IL  101;  ttaair  badi. 
SoknOo  docbrlni  Ibat  falaa  uiana- 
iloD  of  buwladn  la  onlienC  1.  m, 
3831  lllDitiat«a  bj  B^ipiat  and 
autrmUtt,  U.  M,  103:  ^ipMl  to 
aathoritj,  anpprMad  In  Acadamla. 
L  338 1  dabata  oommon  m  Um  Sokntio 
ajie.  SIO :  prooaai  pir  « IntaieatinB  to 
^lio,  403:  tha  otntetiic  met^— 
leadof  UianapoDdMitfoUiiwad,  3tS; 
modem  Beaicli  (or  tnlh  gnea  on 
■Uentlr,  M) ;  porpoaa  to  iIlniDlat* 
Intelleol,  and  form  Tarlfring  power, 
ill.  in.  I«8,  tSI ;  noTdtf  andTalna  ol 
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thif,  190;  prooen  of  generalisaUon 
tdmja  kept  in  Tiew  in,  L  406 ;  affir- 
nuttiTe  and  necatiTe  Teina  distinct, 
899.  402,  420;  often  no  ulterior  affir- 
matiTe  end,  876 ;  bat  Plato  presumes 
the  search  will  be  renewed,  896 ;  value 
as  suggestive,  and  reTlewing  under 
different  aspects,  iL  09;  untenable 
hypotheslB  that  Plato  communicated 
tolutions  to  a  few,  L  xii,  860,  401 ;  no 
assignable  interdependence,  407 ; 
each  has  its  end  in  itself,  »i,  844. 876, 
400  A.,  iL  800fL,  liL  n,  86, 08, 176,  179. 
184  n.,  284,  882,  400,  420,  It.  188 ;  of 
Bxpontion,  pndairogio  tone,  ill  868  n. ; 
Plato's  change  in  old  age.  It.  278, 820, 
880,  424,  L  244 ;  Xenophon  compared, 
ib. ;  order  for  review,  i.   406 ;  see 

DiAifOiA,  Nous  and,  two  grades  of  in- 
teUigenoe,'iT.  66. 

DnLBARCHUS,  it  426  n. 

DiKiSTB,  opposition  of  feeling  between 
Sokrates  and,  i.  876:  influence  of 
dikastery  on  ^wth  of  Dialectic,  886. 

DiODORUS  Kboitus,  doctrine  of  Power, 
L  140;  defended  by  Hobbes,  148; 
Inrpothetical  propositions,  146 ;  time, 
difficulties  ox  Nov,  ib, ;  motion.  146 ; 
Aristotle  nearly  coincides  with,  ift. ; 
and  Hobbes,  ib. ;  his  death,  147. 

DIOOKNKB  of  Apollonia,  life  and  doc- 
toinee,  i.  60;  air  his  primordial 
element, 61 ;  manyproperaes of, i6. : 
physiolcigy,  60  n.,  62 ;  cosmology  ana 
meteorol^i  M ;  often  followed  Hera- 
kleitus,  ib.  n. ;  anticipated  modem 
doctorine  of  aiSrolithes,  ib. ;  Agree- 
ment with  Anazagoras,  66;  funda- 
mental tenet,agreement  with  Aristotle 
and  Demokriuw,  69  n.;  theory  of 
Tiaion,  !▼.  287  fi. 

DiOOElfBS  of  SinOpA,  L  162;  works, 
166 ;  doctrines,  164 ;  Sokrates*  pre- 
cepts fullest  carried  out  by,  160; 
asceticism.  167 ;  compared  with  Indian 
Gjmnosopaists  ana  Selli,  ib.,  160  n., 
168  n. ;  with  Aristippus,  190 ;  Com- 
munism of  wives,  189  n. ;  opposed 
Platonic  ideas,  168 :  the  first  protest 
of  Nominalism  against  Realism,  164. 

DiOOEIfES  LaBBTIUS,  L  291  fl.,  294. 

Dion  Ch&tsostom,  i.  112  n.  £ 

Plato,  861 ;  the  younger,  visited  by  Bclifse,  foretold  by  Thales,  i.  4  n. ; 
Plato,  268,  866 ;  expedition  of  Dion  Anaximander^s  doctrine,  6  n. ;  Py- 
against*  260.  thagorasT,  14  n. ;  HerakleitusT,  82. 

4—29 


X0LIP8E. 

DlONTSIUS  Hal.,  on  Apology,  L  411  n.  ; 
rhetorical  powers  of  Plato  and  De- 
mosthenes, iiL  407  n. ;  rivalry  of 
Plato  and  Lysias,  411  n.:  contrasts 
Plato's  with   S*MCparucoi  fiULAoyoi,   L 

110  n. ;  Plato's  Jealousy  and  love  of 
supreniacy,  117  n. 

DiOTlMA,  iiL  8  n.,  9. 

D1SRA8B,  general  survey  of,  iv.  249; 
preservative  and  healing  agencies, 
260. 

DiTTRiCH  on  Kratyl%u,  iiL  803  n. 

DlTERSUM,  iv.  226 ;  form  of,  pervades 
aU  others,  iiL  209,  282 ;  AristoUe  on. 
288  n. 

DlYisiOlf,  logical,  iL  27 :  and  definition, 
the  two  processes  of  aialecUc.  iii.  29, 
89;  dialogues  of  search  iUustiute 
process,  29,  177.  188;  novelty  and 
value  of  this,  IL  285,  iiL  190;  by 
dichotomy,  264;  importance  of 
founding  on  semrible  resemblances, 
266;  sub-classes  often  overlooked, 
841 ;  weU  illustrated  in  PAfllbtw.  844 : 
but  feebly  applied,  869:  Plato  en- 
laiges  Pythagorean  doctrine,  868. 

DnroRCB,  iv.  406. 

DoDONA|  oracle  to  be  consulted,  iv. 
826 ;  Xenophon,  L  237. 

Doing  and  vMaking,  iL  166 ;  use  of  9^ 
CS\v  and  dl  vparrcir  in  CharmidU, 
216  n. 

Drama,  infiuenoe  on  growth  of  Dia- 
lectic, L  886:  mixed  pleasure  and 
pain  excited  bv,  iii.  866  n. ;  PUto's 
aversion  to  Athenian,  iv.  816,  860; 
peculiar  to  himself,  817;  Aristotle 
diff en,  i&.  n. ;  see  Poetry. 

Drkams,  doctrine  of  Demokritus, 
causea  by  images  from  objects.  L  81 ; 
Plato's  theory  of,  iv.  287 :  as  affecting 
doctrine  Homo  runtura,  ilL  180 ;  belia 
of  rhetor  Aristeides  in,  146  n. 

Drunkenness,  Sokrates  proof  against, 
iiL  21.  23.  iv.  287 ;  is  test  of  self- 
control,  iU.  21  n..  iv.  289.  298;  for- 
bidden at  Sparta,  now  far  Justifiable, 
286;  chorus  of  elders  require,  297; 
unbecoming  the  guardians,  298  n. 


■DDClTTOir. 
Bpucition.  who  ii  lo  Jndn  whit 
con^lDta,  IL  Itl;  combiDol  iiitb 
politT  br  PUlo.  Xencphoo,  Arirtotla, 
ir.  H2,  165,  337  ;  on  prindple  tlut 
«•«?  ntittB  belong!  to  tbe  dt^.  ISO : 
prec»oUoB«  is  elActiac  Mlniilw  of, 
n8 ;  Df  men  (wmpvcd  br  3aknt« 
vritb  (niolng  of  inferior  ■Htt'*'*.  tU- 
IB  IL  ;  b*d,  of  kincr  uoi,  iT.  31! ; 
boning  of  boyi  uid  giili.  3W  :  br 
mniic  uid  (Tnnutic,  H:  muilc&J 
bnislDC  aidUa  lore  of  Uw  bnatitul, 
IT ;  iopoTUnc*  of  mvde,  106 ;  •)«*■ 
of  Xenonbaa,  Pat*bliu.  AriMsUe.  ia.^ 
miuit  natonie  hbh,  1i»  i  bj  ficUani 
u  mil  M  br  tnUi.  H :  aettul  place 
61  poetn  in  Orwk.  compved  with 
VImWm  fdnl,  IW-IU;  tjTM  for  nu- 
rmtlTH  about  Dun,  38 ;  aofigBt  idiuic» 
and  rtaiifing  to  ba  ngnlabd,  H.  m, 
am, HO:  laluepanKrUoiuinaprap«T 
>tat«,  M;  pri»  at  fnUnla.  &I. 
B9T ;  but  ol^aet  of  tniidiic,  war,  oot 
pjlieai  KS ;  ODlrgian  mads  allowtd, 
38,  lAB ;  muaic  and  gjnmtMic  aeceO' 
BUT  to  oomct  BUb  other,  S»: 
KTmoaatifl  fmparte  courage,  ib. ; 
Eaining  loaacendUithBldsi.oigafid. 
ei ;  parj>ow,e»;»todiMintrndnctor7 
to  phUoeopbj.  10-Jt,  we  ;  difference 

cmlr^c&M  ™'one'  iid'toMj,™: 
geonietry,      423;      conduRia     mind 

to   be   bronght  nnder   Ihe  ppnetal 
UBiJilag,  in ;  by  idril  flgnnia,  not 


plf^    arlt 


if  Nocturnol  Cnuiuello 


Tye*rly 


lintalned  in 


Plato'i  nqnarki  oa  eO 

Sfor  nudiea,  TS,  S» 
aid  not  he  taught  al 
see,  eo,  TB;  Krputitic  mot 
<liaIuguH,  Wl-iU  ;  sa.me 


IM;  public  trnlmng  Ht  ^najia 
Kreta,  J7B  ;  Plst.5  >rl,»,„. 
from  no  training   (or 

genmolrr   and    phralcs,   ArlatippuV 


^me    fail! 
i,   18S; 


m-ego,  antitheiiiB 


esst*.  hlstorlnl  knoirled 
;   caoH*,  fli :  Plata', 
for  ngnlatloni  of,  HT  il 

BophiiU.  ilL  117  n. 

EI.E1T1C '  philoiopbT.  I  IS-! 
E'Sikippiu,  1^5  ,  relation 
tliHr;,  ib  -  theorr  of  ritd 
n. :  osmpued  witb  Hini 
■ophen.  tieo  n. 

ELEIA.S9,  ilL  S(  n. 

rarietleaof  tiih,  J« 


Ehotioks.  appealed  to  in  I 
i,  (33 :  Bain  an  Ue  Tend*) 
a  degenetata  upsodam 
natore.  iM,  liL  in  iSap 


siv?  rt^littdo  of' n  STl 
bill;  of  objecti,  I  <3^  n. 
EMrEDOKi.ES,D(uiilieniU  p 

d. ;  ^iHentd  rrinn  ^onie  f 
aeraUeltui,  ^,13idenii 
un»  of  Tirrmt),  se  n. ; 
iKtb  AnkaagoTaa,  b2 ;  Am 

Enmity,  39  ;  inodenL  attr 
rrpitlaivn,  40  n.  :  phynca 
destined  cycle,  39 ;   Chac 


(ife*6rt'olp 
Ents  of  I 


iUnitnited  respiRitloa  by 
14  IL  :  puneptlon.  tt,  ii,  2 

of  Lke  by  tike,  Ui'ood,' 

in,  i;  n. :  clalDI  magical  j 

«;  friendship,  IL'i79;  di 
poulbillty  of  finding  ont 
IhortniiM  of  life,  I  4T ;  In 
Ariitotle.  Si  ;  docttino  Id 

Cnds,  icienca  of,  poatnlat 
IW :  dimly  Indicatsd  by  1 
correlation  with  tfaa  noki 


Km,  u  inbtmit  oontndlctien  li 
hDmu  mind,  SD ;  aloDa  contaJn. 
\,  prtAftbiUtT,  2< 

. ID,  K :  Ooreiai 

Um  LMHtllM,  lOM  :  Danokritos,  «r . 
eontnilBa  tha  Mbsfonaa  prindplu 
of.  IB  ■. ;  HI  lounuedl&U  pndlcftto, 
liL  M ;  UvMrla  of  pfaUowphen  lOwot, 
100.  tSI ',  nutnialEib  ind  IdsaHit^ 
Ml ;  of  niio,  Bompnhendi  ot;)eeti 


ofpanapU 


1  of  coacBpti' 

— , ,__  .._..'*IM  and  tru  oqiullv 

■mat,  ft.,  KM:  i*  cqalTftlvul  - 
polatlilli*.  KM:  l&cJudei  boUi 
nwbkiUMbla  uid  Uie  channeal 
306 ;  a.  Urtitm  guM.  distinct  Ii 
nulion  ud  rait.  tM ;  pbilotop 
livM  in  reKloD  of  ou.—Siipblit 
wnHHi,  KS;  fuiWTu,  SJl  ;  differ 
liewa  about,  !U  n. ;  ila  dlS^r 
uieuilDn  In  Plxto,  IS]  n.  ;  rum 
■iio«icd<nbla,  KOi  flie  fomu 
■wi[niij  ]■"■ 

AfkUrtli  dUtaraBt  from  Mhn  dti- 
loingL  ut ;  n>to1  rlew  of  non-ens, 
16.  n.uan.:  dnatUtedoiT.ft.  n.  j 
■lonekiMinibu.iiOD'Kii  nnknowabla. 
i*.  W ;  what  li  betmon  ani  ud  non- 
ana,  tha  oUact  of  opiiiloii,  a.  -,  fan- 
dunentol  aliUiictian  of  ou  fniin 
Jbnfta.  IIS :  aea  JUiuMty,  Onloiaa- 
BsTiTCES,  qnidnplB  dlaMbutlon  of, 
HI.  tw :  Cariwortii-  ■-       -  ■  •     - 


icra«DHDt 

tilDB    of    Ct 


i.  Vli'n. :    PlMo'i 


BpmeNrofla.  iata,  ii 

EpIHerHEUl,  tL  E6S. 
Bptnomit,  Iti  antlian 


--, M»to'»  iklaaf 

opinioiu.  It.  121  n.,  4U  n.  :  giia 
•dimtlaii  of  Noctnrml  ConiiMllon. 
4S0,  t!4 ;  lonl  prior  to  aod  mora 
poviriul  than  bodT,  Ul  ;  nnd*  ol 
koMUM,  a. ;  jlM  elmiNBti,  MO  a., 
m ;  vbdoiB,  a.  1  theolo^cal  t1*w 


proportioiiali.   m;  par- 

b«  brongfat  na<]«r  tlw 

(nwnl  fonni,  13S. 
'BnoT^n,  relation    to    ai«#fnt,   UL 

Brim-ES.  Plato'a,  I.  Bit  ». ;  nanlne- 
■»■■.  SOA-T,  KS,  iu  n. ;  Wrlltan  vhmi 
old,  Ml ;  Taloable  lUnitratioiu  of  hi* 
chaiactar,  SSB  n. ;  latentlonal  obacn- 
ritT  ai  to  philonphical  doctrina.  150, 

'Enfvfiiii,  dsilTatlan,  Ui.  SOt  n. 
EoDiToqiiES,   U.    a  ».,    11*.  ili.   »: 

SokiatM  doM  notdlrtlnnlab,  IL  ITS ; 

ArlitoUo  mon  er— •-■  " —  ™-'- 

110,  B9  fl. ;  lallad 

lit,  nt  >L  :  goto. ! 

Cm  and  ri  leim.. 

yotun.  Ml  n.,  i>.  IB 

«»,41On.;Aiad.40«,l!L 

ViXMML,  Ah,  Mtm,  i(«r__., ,  ... 

PInnm,  m  n. ;  Jufici,  It.  UB,  ItO, 

119,116. 
JUDOS.  maaniBK.  It.  400  n. :   Rate 

ineooiMeot,  IW. 
BELUDTRuns.  It.  US  n. 
~r«M,  aaUisntiel»,  L  MS-T,  M>,  IK, 

11.  Ill:  nitjsct  and  iotettoenton, 

Ill^TtTadtj,  lie ;  pbUoao^hj  Uie  p« 

-.  to  Bi  tha  01 


r,  tlS  n.,  m  iL  : 
H:  Cook  li.  4M, 
,l!LtTO;Au,In: 


QBHKBAL  IHDRX. 


EHKrHitH  KhiKit,  trajiBcsnilanU],  cot 
■tbica],  i.  Ill  :  qiuljttea  non-cils- 
tent  wltl]cut  Ui«  mind,  Hi.  U  n. ; 
Ptuedon,  L  US ;  Men«iUmiu,  iti.,  1(1). 

Kbistic  ud  dlaJectie,  IL  131  n. ;  Ail- 
■taUe'sdeanltioD,  110. 

K>09.  diSoreoUy  understood,  ■>«»■- 
dtT  lot  deBDiiiDn,  lil.  39;  dsri'nUon, 

modani  Kntimsnt.  1  j  arotic  dik- 
lafnM,  PItadna  and  ^rmponDn,  (i. ; 
u  GoncaiTed  bT  PUEo,  it.,  t,  H  ; 
iaooiuiaUnt  witb  BipalMon  M  postf, 
S  It. ;  puipoae  of  ^njmioii.  to  coa- 
but  Plato'l  with  othar  tIowb,  8; 
Tlem  of  Intnloentonin  i8yiH}wiiim,  a; 
ft  DBtnan  iDtermedlate  bnire«n  godi 
and    men,    # »  but  in  PAodruj  ■  i 

liu  to  improvinf  pbUoaophia]  com. 
mDDloD,  t,  S,  in  :  Plu^ioTL,  ThraOiui,  I 
SoiAlii^,  AepuMw.ie.  :eiBJUIioD  of,  I 
in  t  iew.  loie  of  Basatj  in  fmcrt,  1, 
IS;  an&iory  to pbilosoph};.  10, 11, 14; 
djHparuea,  thoD  panogfri^od,  by  So. 
kntea  Bi  rksrdrm.  11 ;  B  Tariely  oi  | 

™eo(T-Jo.>'ftiloi5''i«-16,a6;  Xsno-  ' 

the  aiicirnU.  I  37S.  i<\.  hi  n.  -.  hon- 
Ulily  to  DOT«]  atti^ioDtitatuulyBls,  1. 
861  n.  ;    Sokrat™   diatingniabed  ob. 


Sokralos,  876,  ii.  3M    iii.  lis  :  kU. 

ceired  by  Sobal«8,  l»e ;  to  do,  wont 
than  to  iuffor.  evil,  aid,  332.  S3*,  M9 
DO  mtui  roluDtarilF  doos,  ii.  !49,  3e& 

guiiEcd,  ste,  301 ;  anil  politia  treai«c 
ioeetbcT  by  fiaCo.  t3» ;  apart  b\ 
Arlatolie,  13« ;  Hoktatw  uA  Plat, 
dwell  too  eidosiTely  on  iotellecliia 
conditioni,  ii.  67,  83;  rely  to. 
much  on  analoEi  of  arti,  and  do  doi 
note  ohaC  underlie!  epithets,  63 
Plato  blends  ontology  witb,  iii.  3«6 
forced  com  unction  ol  Kosmologr  and 
3Sl  ;  phyaiolOCT  ol  Timaut  jubordi 
Dated  to  ethical  teleology.  It.  Sbl 
di&erent  points  of  view  In  Plato,  ii 
Itn  :  modern  theories.  Intuition.  Stt 
moral  Banae,  not  recognised  In  Oaryia. 


iSmus. 

I. ;  pannuwnt  i 

I  ol  DODUui  afan 

SU-e  ;  !•  itpiinr*.  It.  301  k.  1 
pennanent,  and  not  li 
laction,  Uie  end,  iL  X 
0oafasAdwUhf4  3i^n»fVH.;<m9uin 
KipvMc  Imprafact,  It.  Itr^n  ;  Plato 
ma»  a  pnacbar  tlian  pblloaopbar 
in  Uie  JOvablie,  131,  ISt ;  pnipoaa  in 
liga,  to  nmady  all  mlsooadncl.  Ml ; 
of  Damakritni,  L  BI :  lee  C|«>ej, 
KyrBtiaiet,  BpiJpunu,  Ac- 

BmoLoaT,  laa  Samt. 

KUBULIDES,  Kiphinna  of,  1.  ttB.  ItS. 

EDDEHU3,  ir,  KSi  PnUni  boirowed 
(mm,  L  as  n. 

BoDOXUS.  I.  tU;  Identity  of  good  and 
pleasure,  ii.  tUn.,  liL  m  n.,  ITft  H. 

EUKLEiDES,  1.  lis ;  anlaraed  nnunnm 
genui  of  Pinnenldea,  Tli.  !»«».; 
blended  Paimanldea  vlth  Sabtttm, 
1.  lie  :  Good.  UL  383.  L  lis,  UT  «.  1 
nearly  Plato's  last  *1«v,  130. 

Evipario,  eqnlioqne,  il.  S  n.,  332  la. 

EUBiPip^  fiaccAa'analogodi  to  Una, 
BippcLfUa  iUnstn^fia 
religion-  >-i'-»  '"  - 


popular  Gi 


»  belief,  les  n. 
IWn., 
itldty,  L  90 


I ;  dramatic  and  oomic 
i. :  purpose.  L  306  n., 
"■■    '    —  ;  Bnthyd«- 


Intelligenoe  mi 


Sophiflta,  Si 
earliest  known  attempt  to  axpoae 
fallacies,  216 ;  the  toauEt  of  hablta  of 
formai  debate,  ^l ;  chancier  drawn 
of  Sokratea  suitable  to  its  pnrpoae, 
va;    poneaaloB    of    good    things, 

>  making  and 

m,'  iir238  nTdTiclo  HTuiufuia  ivS 
ivi  dictum  njitpjicif^,  iL  SIS.  E14 ; 
etim  dwIuniBn  315  jiniolTing  deeper 
logical  principles,  ib.  ;  its  popularity 
among  enemies  of  dialectic,  ta  ;  tbe 
epilogue  to  obviata  this  inference. 
za :  EuthydemuB  (he  reprasentatJia 
ol  dialectic  and  philosopfay,  taj :  dia- 
pangemenC  of  balf-philosopheix, 
half-politicianB.   £24 ;    Plato's    vlev 


QKHXIUL  IHDKZ. 


SUTBTPHBON. 
Suthtplmm,  itU  el.  1.  «tT  n.;  lU  So- 
tntie  iptrll,  MS;  jEi'ea  FUtonic 
SoknUr  rapir  to  HsIlUu.  Xano- 
phoDtlc  oimiMJsd,  MI,  166 ;  a  ntort 
■stlnit  Arinophuis*,  UI ;  intcrlocD- 
ton,  tST;  Bnthrpbroo  lodkt*  bl> 
tktbeTforbomldds.  US,U.  3Mih;ii 
mmntad  br  plat^,  1.  u> ;  acti  on 
Sokntlii  prioclpls  of  uuUng  oaaHlI 
Uka  tha  godi,  UO-  Hollnaa,  139; 
•Diwtr  br  &  partlcDUr  eiunpts,  4H ; 
not  what  pleuaa  tha  godi,  HE,  U8, 
tH ;  Soknlea  dltbalfeiM  dlaeoTd 
■maog  KDdi,  tu ;  vh}  godi  Ion  tba 
Holj,  Ml ;  not  a  bnuicb  of  jiuUca. 
MT  :  tor  godi  li^B  nothing,  MS ;  boll- 
DM!  not  a  lubt  tnJBo  utwasn  man 
and  god*,  a, ;  dUlogne  uiafiil  w 
*      ■•       ibordlnaUon  ol  logkal 

ana  tliu  lo  nSar,  IL 

with  Platonic  meuilng,  SSI ;  tlia 
cnatert,  IcnonuiM  mlaUklng  lUall 
(or  Itnowladga,  UL  IBT  ;  gratt  prepoa- 
dennoe  of.  If.  IG,  Ml  n.,  S90i  godi 
Dot  the  (snia  ol,  U  ;  tha  goo(*  --'* 
the  bad  BBli  at  work  is  ttaa  nnl' 


ailie  iTom  body,  KO :  no  man  roiim. 
larUj  willed,  iL  »X,  ti.  MS,  SU-T ; 
done  bT  tiie  good  man  wlUallj,  b; 
tha  bad  oniAlllnglT,  iL  ei-,  tfaiee 


"«^A-»?^! 


ol  miKOided 


At 


did  not  InTOnt,  117,  L  isa  n. ;  Inbe 
rent  UabUltiai  to  error  hi  ori^innn 
prootM  of  thlhkliu:,  IL  317, 

corTected  b-  ' '  ---i-.- 

t£0  n.,  ni: 
plication  ol; 


eorncted  by  formal  dabata,  11,  SIT, 
""  -     "• ;  eipofo™  ol,  bT  mnltl- 


n  attempt  io 


,^~.. ;   Zeno"!    — „ — 

ontiadlelloni  of  data  ganenllied 
from,  L  lOO ;  Plato'i  thaorf  ol  pre 
natal.  IL  ffil :  opeiatloa  ol  pra>na(at 
OD  man'a  Intellectaial  faeolUea,  UL  IS : 

■ainad  b*.  IT :  poat-natai  not  ucsr- 
Prr-f  __'V IZTj  ,._  .-in,,!!  m"— 


EzFEKT,  utborltrof  pDbllcJndgniBnC, 
nothing,  of  Eipert.  eisrytblng,  L 
4M,  iSSi  oppoeiWoo  to  Homo  bwiuuto. 
UL  1*6,  M;  dlflerant  Tie-,  I.  446  n.  ^ 
eocialatlon  with  ondlKOTared  Klence 
of  end*,  IL  149 :  ii  niTar  seen  or  Ideo- 


iffifi  eomple£"°mnmj«^n"oi 
hndi  of.  118 ;  of  nffldent  Beaion, 
I.  B  n. ;  of  eqnlTocatlon,  U.  Ill,  S6S 
fL  ;    crfra  dicttonoa,   114 ;    i   <tUUt 

^,  t™  ^4 ;  Plato  and''AilitoUa 
faU  Into.  111.  US,  16a;  dI  conliulon, 
im  n. ;  arguing  in  a  c&cle.  <1. 4!S  n. : 
o:  RatlDdnation.  II 3. 110 :  ol  Magarlo 
and  Antiithaneg,  116 ;  *ee  SupkUm, 

PuiiLT,  Onek  Tiewa  ol,  UL  l  n. ;  re- 
itrietioni  at  Tbebai,  U,  >19  n. ;  no  . 
aeparate  tamlliaa  for  gninUam.  41, 
1T4,  in;  tin  mlichlaroni.  but  can- 
not praetlcallj  ba  got  rid  of .  Mr ;  to 
be  watched  orar  bi  mactatralei,  ttti 
Inatmant  ol  intuia,  H6 ;  Ha  Bdtna- 


In/antitidt. 
FarraR.  r.  v.,  UL  ■»  IL 

Faib,  relation  to  godi,  It.  Ml  n.,  L  Ul ; 

'EBBiER.  on  acope  and  pnrpoae  of 

EhUoaophT.  L  Till.  n. ;  raliUTitJ  of 
nowledge,  111.  IIS  A. ;  antlthaaii  ol 


FiciNUS,  interpretatLon 

followed   ThtaiyUeat . 

Ml ;  on  Good  and  Beutr.  liL  6  n. ; 
on  ParmtitSdii,  M  n. ;  m jilie  nuctltr 

F:aiiiiE,  deSned.  IL  136 ;  plaanrei  of, 

FiNAflCK,  lee  XoHpltm 


FiniTK,  Xtao'*  ndaetioMi  ad  Abmi. 


Blind  bf  DoDOkritiu,  li. 
VncBia,  Euno,  111.  84  k. 
Fob,  It.  Ul  n. 

lb  HaoMd^of  Ptato,  it. 


nuuDSHiF,  ft  morliiE  torcs,  Is  Emps. 
doklea.  1.  BS  ;  problam  In  Ltrit  utb 
emtnl,  U.  IM  i  eanasi  ol  aBDiltT  ud 
oxtst  Hr  wiMr^  341  n.  ^  oollaqnii. 
dabita  M  »  mmhUde  ouue,  18»  n. : 
daain  (or  wbt  li  lUi  to  ni  or  ou 
Dm,  181 ;  Dot  UkmeH  and  nnUkv 
DM*,  lYV,  Uio,  MS ;  pbndal  umlon. 
ISSn-ithBlDdUfanatfrlandtoaood, 
ISO,  18»;  llliutntod  bj  pliUoaflpher, 
ISl  ;  tlia  primum  anuMIt,  %/>.,  IK  : 
prima  aitKiiw  ol  AiiiUUe,  cum 
pajed,  IM ;  XflnophontieSoki&Kfl  and 
AilalotI*.  1B«. 

a. 

t*util«  deBniliOD  lauad.'  83,  ib.  l  sea 
BipparAut. 
OaLBK,  nlaUon  to  Plato,  It.  !6g ;  son] 

elttnmls,  U.  Nl  n. :  Emmortal,  t2%  n'. 
4tT  ;  on  PAiUftu,  III.  3(U  n. ;  belief  In 
l«g*nda.  It.  1&3  n.  ;  Plat4)'i  theni7  of  ' 
Ti»lon,i37n.;  attuctnisof  ape*.  M7  n. 
OU.UPFI,  PuciL,  IlL  lis.  I 


t«IIu  lagaelf  andcntood,  SM  n, 
n.,  11.  40  n.,  '"  •■*  a.™  _  .-» 
IL  L  Mill  on, 


— ■ofiriW«nt«aU«MLU..^r 
pOrttoBala,  It.  IM  a. ,  t«l  m. ,  411 ;  no- 
nstelca]  llieocT  m  tha  alaDMntZ  L 
na  *..  It.  HO;  Aitatotl*  ee.  Mln  ; 
KfrcoaJc  ud  Cndc  Eontanpt  for.  L 

lu,  IM,  1*:. 

araflKKK,  It.  tM  a. 

QODS.  dolTatlan  of  »ni,  liL  (OO  a. ; 
Xanoptaaiwa,  L  IC,  110  a. ;  Vitr. 
ramldga.  10,  14 ;  Empsdokka,  40  a., 
41,  47 :  Anan^onan  Nona  Teprs. 
Mntad  Ular  a*  a  Eod,  M  :  dagnua  ol 
ApollDDla,  M  n.  ;  i>«idakTltau,  Si  ; 
8okr»ta,  414, 410.  iL  W;  Plito'annK>fB 
of  ciiitenee  of.  It.  186,  >m,  410- 
locality  a«fjned  to,  UO  n. :  fabri- 
cated men  and  anlmali.  iL  MS; 
pwau  ttaa  Idea  of  cognition,  m.  88, 
ST  n. :  fne  from  pliaaan  and  pain. 

good  only,  !4 ;  no  lepnlalte  Bctiona  to 


TMble  iFodi,  SSS ;  Becondan  and 
Renerated  Kadi,  130 ;  PUlo'>  dliaent 
fmm  atabllihsd  religloiu  doctrins, 
lai,  IM;  Plato  compared  alth  Bpl- 
knrru,  161,  306  ;  jflalo'B  tIow  of 
popular  theologr  SSg  a. ,  358,  SST  ; 
'■\t  Greek  belief,  well  illnrirated 


popDlarOi 
in    Enrjpl 


asHBtiLS.  aroek,  no  profeulomit  et 
parienca,  IL  IM. 

Generic  and  RwdSc  temi,  diatinc. 
tJon  unfamllUT  In  Plalo'i  time,  U.  13 : 
and  analogical  vholea,  48, 1S3  n.,  iil. 
SU  ;  unltT,  hon  diatiibubd  among 
(pedfli  and  Indltidnali,  SSO,  3ie. 

aBCica.  why  not  heredtUuy,  ii  m,  ! 


. .    Enrjpldea'    Hi^fitu, .. 

.  Ood'a  «Mnx,  184  *. ;  Ariitotle.  IK  ; 
I  ft  D™iur<;iu,  BAifim,  Imptmtim. 
Gold,  make*  all  thln^  beantifnl,  li. 


nnlverfial  dcAlTV  oj 
315,  tn,  Stt  n. ;  al 


It.  t* ;  iU  ttana  tuIMIw, 


d  br 

'u-.  K.  — ,  >— KIw,  11. 

S  n.,  UO  n..  It.  11,  110.  IK;  Broa 
s,  UL  » ;  w  oU«ct  of  *UuhmKi(, 
IM  1  the  foor  •Irtoe*  tba  hlfhot, 
.d  loiina  ol  tU  othn  goods,  U.  138 ; 
thaiuC,  hoBOiinbls,  aipedlent,  IL 


T;iKi£t»>< 

n«a  ud  1 

mind,  tt!  Ounpbe 
Uvti&sHOBafbiil 


Ion  to  Idea,  1»  ^  Indiae- 
n«  rntoa  la,  UO,  IK:  pleDaum  Ij, 
ns,  MS  n.,  UT  K. ;  tgtMment  vllb 
AlMlppu,  L IM-SOI:  mswlDg  ol  - '  ' 
mn  ■■  ttw  nuunn  hnuia,  iil, 
tlw  ntmwMnt,  and  not  Imme 
MtUacUoD,  tht   end,  II.  300  ^ 
tmta^  iwwiialng.  307 ;  too  nnrrai 
•xcludial]'  pndwKi^I,  son  ;  not 
UtaHAniim,  UO  fu ;  utt  ironLcoJ 
oompand  vlUi  HwiMk,  SIO;  /Voia- 
gpnu,  Mt ;  ooinddniH  of  £mMk 
ud  JVsfanirH,  WO  n. ;  Incoiidiluit 
vIUi  Sarglat,  tM,  MG  ;  irgonieiiC  la 
ffmvMi    DnUubl*,     UI ;    Plktonlo 
(dW,    Ttaw    of     Order,     nndoaned 
lenlW  at :  PUto'a  riev    -    -         - 
jwandfait  oa  hia  id^of  i 
ikrrCm,  UL  B38  n. ;  ia  nu 
pleaann  and  mlalinpni  c 
lOMIJ,  »»-303 ;  at  laut 


1 ;    not   iDleUlceDM 
HI ;  and  bapmnaaa.  i 

rma  In  FkiWnH.  lU.  9 


la  It  li 

intalUgance,  ssu ;  or  mu 
iiltbont  pMann  oi  pain, 
talUcBOM  mora  eognale  Ihi 
i^tB.  H7.  Ml :  pluaon 

taUoo,  therefore  not  aa  end,  _ 

good,  UT:  a  krcium  -n-d,  tSB, 
Ml ;  Intelligsnce  tba  detmoMnf, 
pleaanre  the  lndeterniisat&  ua : 
a  miitore,  SOI ;  &ra  conatltnanta, 
Ml  1  the  aaavar  a*  to,  doea  not 
aatlsty  the  teata  Plato  laTi  down. 
■71 :  baa  not  tba  imtty  of  u  idaa, 
t»;  Plato'a  In  part  an  eclecUr 
doetrina,  SM ;    apodal  accompliah- 

Mnof  the  good,  11.  IB;  man  who 
baaknowlodge of, can  alone  do  eilJ 
vUfnllT,  ei;    biovledge  ot,  Identi- 


E^  ( 


ruleathain 


OOBdUA 

.M.  la 


Tialbia.  11.  B9,  H ;  Aitaietle  on,  tI4 
n. ;  Auxagoraa'  nooa,  11.  «11 ; 
trunlng  to  aacend  to  Idea,  It. 
et;  dialectic  glrea  the  contempla^ 
UcD  of,   7i;     rnlera    alone    know, 

"«a  of,   left  unknown,  MS; 

In   Plato'a  Tiewa,    L    11«; 

-    M6,  I.    IIB,   in  n.; 

Plato'a  lut  docUn^ 

'    Sokntea    witb 

i;    XenophontiB 


AilaUl 


'SA.'S 


_.    . . ,   _   _._  . inccgitable 

and  onknowable,  IM ;  eonuaated 
with  earlier  phlloeopban.  106 ;  not 
repnaented  br  Dionjaodonu  In 
ButhTdamua,  II.  a» :  eelabittr,  117 ; 
tbaorr  of  Tlxlon,  It.  E37  n. 
rsrvliH,    the    date,    I.   MS-!,   MfrlD, 

■IS,  su,  u.  ns  n.,  ns  n.,  M7 :  ita 

ganaral  eharactar,  dlaeredltlns  Um 
actnalltiea  ol  life,  tK ;  rapiT  b,  bf 
AriateldM,  971  n. ;  npluil<la  Inde- 
pendence and  dlgnltj  ol  phlloaophlo 
aiaaeDter,  eti:  acenerr  and  penoo- 
agea.  917  ;  rbatorie  the  aitlaaa  of 
peraoaaion,  319  ;  a  branch  of  flattVT 
821,370;  citation  of  lour  stateanwn, 
aes,  SSI ;  tnie  and  counterfeit  arte, 
S!S-    mnltlfariona  aria  ot  Batten. 

deapola  and  rbetora  ha*e  no  rid 
power.  iU  X  deacrlptloo  of  rhatora. 


ArchelauB.  gas.  i3»  n.,  SM,  SM,  I 
1TB  ;  Plato'a  pecoUar  riew  of  Good, 
U.  SSI,  336:  contruted  with  Dual 
neanliiir.  Sai  :  laMr  and  liiriair 
dedned,   Sf7,    334;     defiUtlon    na- 

btU  than  to  a'nffar,  wro'ng.  sa.  IN; 
inconilalent  with  daacrlptlon  ol 
ArcbaUua,  3S3 ;  radprodtT  of  l» 
gard  Indlapenaable,  i^. ;  oppoaltico 
of  Law  uid  NaUre,  a.,  3&;  no 
alloaion  to  Bophiala,  SSB;  oncBr- 
taintj  of  referring  to  nature,  S«0; 

doer,  3£T,  SiS,  336  ;  the  oalj  am 
for  crlmWli^  maatal  dlatunpar, 
3S8  :  lonieqDencea  of  theotr,  AS ; 
analofT  ot  maatal  and  bodlv  dl«- 
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OOTERNMBHT. 

temper  poehed  too  far,  887;  It* 
incompleteneM.  86S:  are  larnet 
meAsure,  and  all  TUietiee,  of  denre, 
good,  844 ;  good  and  jpteasuaUe  as 
oonoaved  bj  the  Atnenime,  871; 
good  and  pleasurable  not  identical, 
M5,  iiL  880  n. ;  argument  untenable, 
IL  851 ;  expert  leonired  to  discrimi- 
nate pleasures,  846,  847;  idial  of 
measure,  Tiew  of  order,  undeflned 
results,  874;  permanent  and  tran- 
sient ekments  of  human  agency, 
868-6;  psychologj  defective,  864; 
temperance  the  omdition  of  virtue 
and  hi^y^esB,  868;  Soknttes  re- 
solTes  on  scheme  of  life.  800; 
lent  of   Sokrates  with    Ari- 


Bttppns,  L  900  n. ;  Sokrates  akme 
follows  the  trae  political  art»  iL 
861-8 ;  condition  of  success  in 
life,  860 ;  danger  of  dissenter,  ib. ; 
Sokrates  as  a  dissenter,  864 ;  claim 
of  loau  atandi  for  phUosophj,  807; 
but  indiscriminate  croes-enmina- 
tion  given  up,  888;  mythe  re- 
specting Hades,  861 ;  compared 
with  ProtoffonUt  270  n.,  900  «.,  846-8, 
840-66,  iiL  879;  PhUtbu$,  ib.,  880; 
Apolom,  KriUm,  BeptMie,  iL  362; 
Lege*,  %b.,  ir.  801,  302.  824:  ifeneze- 
nu»,  409;  Xenophonttc  Sokrates,  L 
178,  221. 

Government,  natural  rectitude  of,  IL 
89;  Plato  does  not  admit  the 
received  claasiflcation.  iiL  267 ;  true 
classification,  sdentiflc  or  unsden- 
tiflc,  268 ;  monarchy  and  demo- 
cracy the  viother-poiitia,  iv.  312 ; 
dissent  of  Aristotle,  tb.  n. ;  seven 
distinct  natural  titles  to,  309 :  illus- 
trated by  Argos,  MeesenA,  Sparta, 
810;  imprudent  to  found  on  anv 
one  title  only,  ib. ;  five  tjipes  of, 
78-84  ;  three  constituents  of  good, 
812;  Plato's  idUal,  iL  863;  un- 
scientific, or  by  many,  counterfeit, 
iii.  268 ;  genuine,  by  the  one  scientific 
man,  ib.,  273,  iv.  280;  counter- 
theory  in  Protaaonu,  ii.  268,  iiL  276  ; 
distinguished  from  general,  A<u, 
S71 ;  no  laws,  260 ;  practicable 
only  in  golden  age,  iv.  819;  by 
fixed  laws  the  second  best,  iiL  270 ; 
excess  of  eneigetic  virtues  entails 
death  or  banishment,  of  gentle, 
slavery,  273;  true  ruler  aims  at 
forming  virtuous  citizens,  272 ; 
standanl  of  ethical  orthodoxy  to  be 
maintained,  273 ;  of  unscientific 
forms  despotism  worst,  demociacy 
least  bad,  270,  278 ;  a  bad  govern- 
ment   no     government,     iSl     n. ; 


BAMILTON. 

timocncy,  tv.  70;  oUgarcliy,  A.; 
democracy,  80 :  despot,  81 ;  educa- 
tion combined  with,  by  Plato, 
Xenophon,  Aristotle,  14S :  Sokrmtle 
Ideal  differently  worked  cat  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  iiL  X78  ;  Xeoo- 
phon's  asal,  dtisen  willing  to  be 
ruled.  L  tl6,  US.  SIO:  and  sdea. 
tiflc  ruler.  224;  xenqphon's  sefaenie 
of,  a  wisely  arrangea  Oriental  des- 
potism, 284;  meStaU. 

GrXfenhahn  ,  IiL  812  » 

OBAMifAB,  nofonnal,  existed  in  Plato's 
time,  iL  84  n.,  IiL  222. 

Grbbcb,  political  changes  in,  daxiag 
Plato's  life,  L  1 ;  Greeks  all  fay 
nature  kinsmen,  Iv.  47. 

GSIMM ,  iiL  814  n.,  880  n. 

Gbuppb,  on  Ugm,  Iv.  866  ik 

GUARDIAKB,  characteriBtlcs,  Iv.  2S, 
26;  drunkenness  unbecoming,  206 
n. ;  consist  of  men  and  womep, 
41,  46;  syasitia,  850;  communism 
of,  ib.,  44,  140,  100;  maintenance 
of  dty  dependent  on  their  habits, 
character,  education,  82,  84,  180, 
170,  178, ;  no  familv  ties,  41,  174- 
8 ;  temporary  manrufes.  44,  176 ; 
object,  198 ;  number  nmited,  Plato 
and  AristoUe,  178,  108-200;  age  for 
studies,  76;  studies  in^oductory 
to  philosophy.  70-4 ;  courage  seated 
in.  85;  anal<^ous  to  reason  and 
energy  in  individuals,  80;  divided 
into  rulers  and  auxHiariea,  80; 
compared  with  modem  soldiers,  148, 
180. 

Gymnastic  art  reducible  to  rule,  IL 
872  fi. ;  measured  quantity  alone 
ffood,  112:  education  in,  necessary 
for  Kuardians,  iv.  28;  should  be 
simple,  2S ;  imparts  courage,  80 ; 
prizes  at  festivals,  838;  but  obiect 
of  training,  war,  not  prizes,  868; 
music  neceraary  to  correct,  20. 


Hades,  no  repulsive  flctione  tolerated 
of.  iv.  25, 164  ;  mythe  of,  in  R^%Mie, 
04 ;  in  Oorgiae,  iL  861. 

Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.,  doctrines  Incon- 
sistent, L  xUL  fi. :  Plato's  reasoningB 
on  the  soul,  iL  260  n.,  428  «. ; 
Beid  and  Berkeley,  iiL  106  n.  C^udg- 
ment  implied  in  every  act  oif  Con- 
sciousness, 106  n.;  relativity  of 
knowledge,  188  «.;  primary  and 
secondary  <iualitiea,  iv.  248  n 
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HAPPnrEss. 

Happiness,  relation  to  knowledge,  il. 
150,  leo;  Plato's  peculiar  Tlew  of. 
835;  contrasted  with  nsoal 
meaning,  881 ;  its  elements  depre- 
dated, 853 ;  temperance  the  con- 
dition of,  868:  all  men  Ioto  Good 
as  means  to,  uL  5 ;  and  good,  cor- 
telatiTe  terms  in  FhiU&fu,  886; 
Sydenham  on  seat  of,  872  n. ;  the 
end  of  the  state  and  indiTidoal,  It. 
06 ;  flowing  from  justice,  20,  84,  00 ; 
see  Oood,  Fuature. 

Ha&modius,  UL  4  fu 

Harris,  Jambs,  on  Homo  Mentura,  iiL 
180  n. :  Plato's  etymologietL  802  n. ; 
on  Stoical  doctrine  of  firtue,  it.  106  n. ; 
on  sophism  Kvptcvwr,  L  141  n. ;  time, 
146  n. 

Hartst,  Dr.  Wm.,  iT.  250. 

Hebrew  studies,  their  effect  on  claji- 
sical  scholarship,  L  xv.  n.  ;  unifor- 
mity  of  tradition  contrasted  with 
dirersity  of  Greek  philosophy,  884  n.; 
allcfforical  interpretation  of  prophets, 
IL  2&  n. ;  writers,  Plato's  resemblance 
to,  iT.  160  n.,  256. 

Hedonists,  doctrine,  iiL  874 ;  included 
oAinrta  in  end,  877 ;  did  not  set  aside 
all  idba  of  limit,  802  n. ;  basis  adopted 
in  Plato's  argument,  875,  887  n. ;  en- 
forced same  Tiew  as  Plato  on  intense 
pleasures,  878 ;  see  Pleasure. 

Hegel,  origin  of  philosophr,  L  882  %. : 
ideal  expert,  iB.;  Platers  Tiew  of 
the  soul,  iL  414  fu ;  Anaxagoras* 
nous,  403  n. 

Heoesias.  the  "death-persuader,"  L 
202;  coincidence  with  Cynics,  208; 
doctrine  of  relatiTity,  204. 

Heindorp.  on  KnUyliu.  iii.  810  n. ; 
Charmiddit  It.  186  n. ;  XepuUic,  ib. 

HEKATiEUS,  censured  by  Herakleitus, 
L26. 

Herakleitus,  works  and  obscure 
style,  L  26 ;  dogmatism  and  censure 
of  hispredecessoTS,  ib. ;  metaphTsicaL 
27  ;  physics,  i6.,  82 ;  did  not  rest  proof 
of  a  principle  on  induction  of  par- 
ticulars, ill.  300  n. ;  Fieri  his  principle, 
L  28 ;  Parmenides*  opposed.  87  ;  the 
law  of  Fieri  alone  permanent.  20 ;  no 
substratum,  80 :  identifiea  with 
Homo  Mentura,  iiL  114,  116, 126, 128  : 
rejected  by  Aristotle,  but  approTed 
by  modem  science,  L  87  n.,  iiL  126  fk, 
164  n. ;  exposition  by  metaphors,  L 
28,  80 :  fire  and  air,  27,  81 ;  fire  a 
symbol  for  the  unlTersal  force  or 
law,  80  n. ;  distinction  of  idtai  and 


HINDOOS. 

HemetUary  fire,  82  n. ;  doctrine  of 
contraries.  80,  81,  iiL  101  ti. ;  the 
soul  an  effluence  of  the  UniTersal,  L 
84 ;  indiTidual  reason  worthless,  ib. : 
UodTersal  Reason,  the  reason  of  most 
men  as  it  ought  to  be,  85 ;  wtpiixop 
compared  with  Anaxagorean  Mous, 
66  91. ;  sleep,  84 ;  theory  of  Tision, 
It.  287  .n. ;  ume,  228  n. ;  paradoxes, 
L  87  n. ;  IloXvfuitfiii  K^or  ov  SiZatrKti, 
26 ;  reappears  in  Plato,  iL  80 ;  exdg- 
matical  doctrine  of  his  followers,  iu. 
160  n. ;  their  repugnance  to  dialectic, 
L  106  n. ;  names  first  imposedin  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory,  iiL  801  n., 
814-7  ;  names  the  essence  of  things, 
824  n.,  826 :  theory  admitted,  816 ; 
some  names  not  consistent  with  it, 
818 ;  the  theorr  uncertain,  821 ;  flux, 
true  of  particulars,  not  of  Ideas,  820 ; 
antipathy  to  Pythagoras,  816  n. ;  in- 
fluence on  the  dcTelopment  of  logic, 
L  87 ;  on  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  64  n, ; 
Protagoias.  UL  160  n. ;  Plato,  L  27 ; 
Stoics,  27,  84  n. 

Herakleitus  the  Allegorist,  iiL  8  n., 
iT.  157  n. 

HfiRAKLfis,  the  choice  of,  iL  267  n., 
L177. 

Herest,  see  Orthodoxjf. 

Hermann,  Godpret,  natoral  rectitude 
of  names,  iii.  800  n. 

Hermann.  K.  F.,  theorr  of  Platonic 
canon,  L  807 ;  Susemihl  coincides, 
810 ;  principle  of  arrangement  reason- 
able. 822 ;  more  tenable  than  Schleier- 
macner's,  824 ;  Ueberweg  attempts 
to  reconcile  Schleiermacher  with, 
818;  on  Hippia*  Maicr,  iL  84  fu ; 
Kratylut,  iiL  800  n. ;  RepuUic,  244  n. ; 
Lega^  It.  274  fk,  828  n.,  860  fk,  874  n, 

Hermokratbs,  intended  as  last  in 
JUpuUie  tetralogy,  L  826,  It.  266,  278. 

Herodotus,  infers  original  aqueous 
state  of  earth  from  prints  of  shells 
and  fishes,  i.  10  n. ;  PBammetichus* 
experiment,  iiL  280  n. ;  the  gods' 
jealousy.  It.  164  n. ;  sacrifice  and 
prayer,  894^  ib.  a. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  axioms  of  arith- 
metic from  Laduction,  It.  858  n. 

Hesiod,  cosmology,  L  2-8,  4  n.  ;  cen- 
sured by  Xenophanes,  16 ;  by  Hera- 
kleitus, 26. 

HET.SRS,  iT.  860.  L  188-Oa 

Hindoos,  Sleeman  on  grounds  of  be- 
lief among,  iiL  160  a  ;  philosophers 
compared  with  Eleatics,L  160  n. 
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lA.  wlfis  of  Knt«,  1.  ITS. 
BivpoTiK^,  mcbeDCIciCy.  t.  m  tl,  907. 
io»,  837  n„  iL  W  S)  :  ud  Minoi 
uulof^ua  uid  InTsHoT  to  other  worki. 
ta ;  piupMe,  M ;  nblKt— doBnltiiin 
of  loTsr  of  gsln.  T] :  donbta  Dusonlna 
ot  ^n,  ai :  Bnt  definlUon,  »j«l«il, 
Tl ;  shusotai  ud  praetpt  of  Sip- 
wnhtn  tha  PeUMntld,  (nlofar  of 
Etokialaa,  n ;  Oi]nliBODd~-ain»raiit 
iniitndletlaD,  Oi. ;  nln  the  nliubla, 
Ifaa  proBtkbu,  and  tlianfliTe  Uia 
— '    "  ■  — la  giin  li  good, 


™g9  n.;  J»t*.  I.  307,  ! 
Hitoatlon  mnd  Intorlocnt.'ni,  . 
HlppLu  lectand  kt  Spkrti  0 
bauUIol,  t&a  One.  the  honoa 


I,  ST ;  ^a  bautiful  1  St ;  intUiia 
I ;  Qold  oipjiea  all  thinei  brantifi 
,  ;  oimpUlDt  of  tulKir  tiulocif 
! :  KDiwer  fHlIii  of  iiniTurral  appUc 


the  pleaiutiiblo,  'tB ;  iruulinlasible, 
U.:  S>>kni(a  n.ttatiipts  to  utlEii  lame 
gabaml  concept,  tf,  193  Tt.«  til.  SC£  ; 
■Jiiil4i|ty  of  Bok  rater  eiplmmtlooA  in 

t^te  naneEml  tbacrr  of  Ltae  diaLonjei 
Snd  ilinlec'tlc.  Vo" 
Itipjiiat  .Uirw.  BottaanUcit;.  L  30 


ilocnes  orSflKTch.  (i,  03 ;  antit 
^toric  and  dialectic,  TD :  pal> 
i  philoflopblca)  purpose.  A 
■.y.\i   maiDl&ioed   by   SoVral 


M  wtth  AriitoUa 


HoLiNiss.  what  li 


lod*  loia,  446,  MS.  tM :  wbrtbaeDda 
bta  It.  4H :  !»«  br  like  JiuUca.  IL 
SIS :  not  k  brand)  of  Inrtlaa,  L  MT: 
Bota  ilfbt  tnffie  batnaa  man  mod 
(oda,  MS;  la  It  bolj  I IL  m ;  the  hat*. 
one  trp*  in  Platonlo,  nilow  fa 
Xano^liooUo,  Sokntaa,  L  «M. 


Xenophuu, 
cosaideTed  mi. 

Kreat  Indian, 


gmb  HHcoan,  i»  ;  ptcmre  in  j^ 

ric,  aa  reallT  knowtna  nothiwt. 
It.  n  I  SMki  CD.  lUiL  ;  H^ 
"-"aa  the  allanifit,  UL  S  m.,  It. 
rt. ;  Flato-a  flcUona  contTMl^ 
,  IM  n. ;  df T«nltT  of  aabjula,  0. 
luplrad  bj  ITCW)  US;  analofT 
FoMit,  <». ;  on  frtaDdddp,  m; 
liOed  brPlatoirftli  Vma  jfsinim, 


:   Ptalo  (ollowa  p> 


Ideuui 
ill.  Ill 
HoHo  Menbviu,  see  JUOKtiqr. 

HOHIEOHERIGS.  M 

BoHiciDB,    Tarletiei 

C"i' ~' 

BONDOIUBLE.  tba,  HIpplaa'  lectnreiat 
Sparta  on,  <i.  »S ;  IdeDtlfled  wiUi 
the  juit,  good,  expedient,  T :  actiona 
oondudie  to  pleonre  aie  BC ;  bj 
law,  not  natDie.Aiiatlppiir  doctrine, 

letiM ,  HORiCB.  schema  of  Ufa,   L  IVI   »., 


rticiJ/ullv  better  than 
'™riE;aD''''iao"c''l^ 


,    Hdiie,  Athenian  taxation,  L  Mtn. 
■    Hdhtiko,  moaning  of,  1..  Ue ;    ho 
\       far  perroitlsd,  966. 

HUTCHESON,  P1UNC1B,  It.  lOG  IL 

IfTPOTUESis.   dlaciuaion    or,   diatini 


In   Rfp^btic,   OQly  a  rtcppiug-stoDe 
to  the  flnt    priiidplc.     412;     pro- 

gueooiH  traced,  axcrT:Ueforatndeiit«. 
ill.  79;  Illustration.  81. 


OCNBRAL  IKDXX. 


MS,  fU.  n  ».7S»;  dlrTor 
DnDokrltflui  Atonu,  i.  ?? ;  Ui 
BnJUoni  Sokrutcq  Hught  [or, 
Plato  uiimied  the  Mamnn 
i»et«l«tlt  III  ohJEtU'lsing 
■orf  lUaU,    ii.  :    doctrine   deri' 


(ti     pbuulbllltf     rniia 


t^r. 


Un  mlT  cugnea.  596;  fonn 
n. ;  logfoU  ptiuitODl*  ks  nuU 
«M  n. ;  tnlh  iHldiMi  Id 
^mia  aelDde  coothin. 
nscbuuakble,  UL  ME  n..  I 
HanUdtsB  flu  not   true 


dkdgliJAfld     I 


rA  puticuan. 


UL  A3;  IdoBfl  ■Bparat*  fntm,  but  inr- 
tldpabk  br,  MDilblt  ubject^  -m  ; 
dt^eetloiu,  tO-T  :  tbe  EunuiDa  Fts- 
hmlc  Utwrr  utiiOiedT  <is :  unne 
of  Mma  olO«ta,  60:    haw  partid- 

Bbls    by    obiscta.  fla,   6e,  T2,    Ir. 
r:  Ddt  atua  on  to  the  ruu  of 

Mente.  Ul.  78  :  AriBtotlo  parU;  tnc- 
««ful  in  ■Itcnpt,  Ul, ;  analogDUB 
dJBculM  at  piixifcation,  L  iK; 
■■tbe   tbiid   mu,"   ill.    M  n. ;    Dot 

men  tjftt.  66 ;  not  'lognltable, 
■1a«i  Dot  rclixti'R  (o  ounsrves,  il,.. 
72;  mdj  hate  Idoa  of  dogoition 
07,    W    n. :    dilemma,    idoaa    cilf  t 

«JT,  MO  n. ;  uuJofT  of  k-ltois  nnd 
■JlbblM,  108:  wbat  lonnf,  deler- 
mlDMl  bj  DblloKipbfr,  t>>. :  of 
non-ftu,  and  propofition,  c7>inim^ 
JUdfnUnt,  tIS,  til  1  <il  AiTrnin 
perradea  all  otben.  InO ;  tmi  nno- 
i^iof,  SSS  n. :  of  Aniinnl.  It  m. 
t3S  fL,  103;  koimoa  on  pntt^tn  of, 
TO  ;  action  on  Matsrix  Prima,  239  ; 
td  the  sIsmenU,  E39 ;  of  in->.'cUi. 
Ac.UtlKn.:  of  oaniMandlhiBs. 
Datoeftble.    isa   n..    %n,    ;rai    >i.  - 

tjp*  ol,  !S7,  UO,  m;^^m^  tbe' 


lUMORTAUTT. 

)  of  thlnm,  311  n. ;  doctrine 
clsasifliiUon  -- 


Sjrmpwiflfl, 


not  iwceaiarily 

eicIuilvolT  presented  in  ^pw 
18;     of    Good,     .—.t^ 

SI,  66;   compariaon  of  idea°or  iood 
tonin.ea.e-      -•-->—>    '-   n.?,._ 

to  Iho^TO 

of,  by  dialectic, 


of  Good,  i 


:   nine 


region  of  nonens,  ill.  KB, 
little  nld  of,  in  Mmon,  U, 

dlAlognei,  III,  ai  ■  tbe  ideslil 
trioelbe  nine  as  Plalo'i  in  i 
Ac,  Hi.,  116;  Plurarm,  i 
and  Timaiu  compared,  [r. 


«.,!■  Iton  :  SavlaiUt  appcoilmatea 
to  AriatoUe'i  'iew,  ill.  !i?  ;  Eeaeric 
ud  analwical  ugregatsi,  IL  18. 
103  H.,  llT  ses ;  ilnaitbeiuia  and 
Diogeneg  on,  i.  163 ;  tbe  Bnt  prolAst 
•I  Ifominallam  agalnit  B^lna, 
IM;    »e    ParKcvJari. 


iDEaL,  to  Plate  the  only  re*),  U.  BS 
iDEiLISTS.  ill.  201  ;   metning  of  ni, 
J31  ;    argnmont  apBliat,    HM,    — 


lent  araliat,    M 


IHITITOR,  loglaJ  clanifleaUon  of,  U. 

"*■    -'  "•-  -■ -in,  aopbirt  la, 

HI  imiiatim  V 
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nrDKTSRMIKATE. 

417;  meteniMTchods  a  g«nenl 
elament  in  all  old  doctrines,  4i5 
n, ;  of  xational  sool  onlT,  It.  MS ; 
of  all  three  parte  of  loalT  iL  885; 
Plato's  >  demonstration  reets  on  as- 
somption.of  ideas,  412;  includes 
pre^existence  of  au  animals,  and 
metemjDsychosLB,  414 ;  fails,  423. 
428,  ■  iu.  16 ;  leayes  undetermined 
mode  <  of  pro<«zistence  and  poet- 
•zistenoe,  iL  484 :  iras  not  genoorally 
accepted,  428;  Xenophon's  doc- 
trine, 420  ». ;  Aristotle's,  ib.i 
common  desire  for,  iiL  6 ;  ansined 
thrgogh  .mental  procreation,  beanty 
the-sumulos,  <5. ;  only  metaphori- 
cal in  Symponon,  17. 

iNDETERMilfATB,  Pythsgorean  doc- 
trine of  the,  L  11;  pleasore  the, 
ilL  848 ;  see  /ryCnite. 


I  ITALT. 

iNFnrm.  of  Anaximander,  L  5 ;  reinro- 
dnoed  in  chaos  of  Anazagoias,  64 ; 
Zeno'sredoctionesad  Absurdum.  9S ; 
natoral  coalescence  of  finite  and,  iiL 
840,  846,  848  n.:  fflnstration  from 
speech  and  music,  841 ;  explanation 
insufficient,  843 ; 


Indian  philosophy,  compared  with 
Greek,  •  L  107.  878  n..  160  n., 
163 ;  analogy  of  Plato's  doctrine  of 
the  soul,  iL  880  n.,  426  n. ;  Gymno- 
sophists,  compared  with  Diogenes, 
L  - 157,  160  n. ;  antiquity  of,  160 
n. :  suicide,  162  n.  ;  Antisthenes  did 
not  borrow  from,  169  n. ;  antithesiB 
of  law  and  nature,  162. 

Indifferent,  the,  iL  180, 189. 

Individual,  analogy  to  kosmical  pro- 
cess, L  86  n. ;  tripartite  dinsion  of 
mind,  iy.  87 ;  analogous  to  three 
classes  in  state,  89;  aoaJc^  to 
state,  11,  20,  87,  79-84,  96 ;  Hobbes 
on,  ib. ;  parallelism  exaggerated,  114, 
121,  124  ;  dependent  on  society,  21, 
121, 123  ;  four  stages  of  degeneracy. 
79-84 ;  proportions  of  happiness  and 
misery  in  them,  83 ;  happiness  of, 
through  justice,  20,  84,  90  ;  one  man 
can  do  only  one  thing  well,  23,  83,  97, 
08, 183 ;  Xenophon  on,  139  n. 

Individualism,  see  Authority. 

Inductive  and  syllogistic  dialectic,  ii. 
27  ;  process  of.  always  kept  in  new 
in  dialogues  of  search.  L  406:  illus- 
trated m  history  of  science,  ii.  163 ; 
trial  and  error  the  natural  process 
of  the  human  mind,  165  ;  length  of 
Plato's  process,  100  n. ;  usefulness  of 
negatire  result,  186 ;  the  mind  rises 
from  sensation  to  opinion,  then  cog- 
nition, iiL  164;  yerification  from 
experience,  not  recognised  as  neces- 
sary or  pomible,  168. 

Infanticide,  iy.  43,  44. 177  ;  Aristotle 
on,  202  ;  contrast  of  modem  senti- 
ment, 203. 


INORATITUDB,  iy.  809. 

IHBPDUTION,  spedaL  a  familiar  fact  in 
Greek  life,  U.  1807iiL  862,  iv.  16 ;  in 
xfaapsode  and  poet,  iL  127 ;  of  rhap- 
sode throni^  medium  of  poets,  va, 
129,  184  :  of  philosopher,  888 ; 
;  Flatos yiew,  181 ;  there 


Jkemon 

temporarily  withdrawn,  182,  iiL  11, 

800  M. ;  opposed  to  knowledge,  IL 

186 ;  right  obinion  of  good  statesmen 

from,  241 ;  all  existing  yirtne  is  from, 

242. 

lN8TANTANn>n&  Plato's  imagination  of 
the,  iU.  100 ;  found  no  fayour,  102. 

Interest,  forbidden,  iy.  881. 

/on,  authenticity,  L  306,  iL  124  ;  date, 
L  807.  808-9,  811,  312,  315  ;  interloca- 
tors,  iL  124 ;  Ion  as  a  rhapsode,  128  ; 
deroted  himself  to  Homer.  127  ;  the 
poetic  art  is  one^  ib. ;  inspiration  of 
rhapsodes  and  poets,  ib. ;  inspiration 
of  Ion  through  Homer,  128  ;  analc^y 
of  magnet,  tCS.,  129 ;  Plato's  contrast 
of  systematic  with  unsystematic  pro- 
cedure, ib. ;  Ion  does  not  admit  his 
own  inspiration,  182 ;  prorince  of 
rhapsode,  ib. ;  the  rhapsoide  the  beet 
general,  133  :  exposition  through 
dirine  inspiration,  134. 

Ionic  philosophy  compared  with  the 
abstntctions  of  Plato  and  AristoUe, 
L  87 ;  defect  of,  88 ;  attended  to 
material  cause  only,  ib. ;  see  PkUo- 
tophif—PrtSokratic, 

Islands  of  the  Blest,  ti.  416. 

ISOKRATES,  probably  the  half-philo- 
sopher, hali-politician  of  Buthydfmtu, 
ii.  227,  ill.  35 ;  yariable  feelii^  be- 
tween, and  Plato,  ii.  228,  331  n.,  iiL 
36;  praised  in  PKadnu,  35;  com- 
parea  with  Lysias,  tb.  38 :  his  school 
at  Athens,  36 ;  teaching  of,  iy.  150  ti. ; 
as  Sophist.  L  212  n. ;  teachableness 
of  yirtue,  ii.  240  fi. ;  age  for  dialectic 
exercises,  i?.  211  ii. ;  criticism  on 
other  philosophers,  iii.  88  n. ;  on 
aspersions  of  riyals,  408  n. ;  on 
the  poets,  iy.  157  n. ;  contrasted 
with  Plato  in  Tinunu,  217  :  on  Leffta 
432  ;  oratio  panegyrica,  iii.  400  fu 
great  age  of,  i.  245. 

iTALT,  slayes  in,  iy.  343  a. 


OXHSBAL  IHSKZ. 


JAKBUODtm. 


Juauesn  oo   metanftfilia^  I 


JomuoH,  DB.,  <«■  Bttkeler,  ti.  MS  n. 
JODFTftOT,  1  pijori  •lament  of  cogni- 
tion, m.  lU  *. 
JuiKiKraT,  lUn  to  pnpoalUoB.  and 


ly  pmrtnanhip 
L  mr4:  impUi 
donusB,  1&  fi 


lad  iD 


•zpMlirat.  I ;  or  Ooodt*  the  profit 
aids  —  gnunl,  bat  not  eoniUnt, 
•z^uaBon  of  Plato,  tS :  tli*  Jut, 
bT  Uv,  Dot  nabu*,  Arituppni'  '-' 
tAi.,  1.191. 
JtlsnCB,  It  It  jDtt,  U.  ns  :  laHetia*  ol 
iMuliif,  1.  tG9  n.,  It.  101,  1!0,  la, 
IK :  dertTaOon  ol  JuuxiVxi.  IlL  301 
n.  1  of  UicMi'.  MB  n. ;  witfa  tempei' 
aocfl^  tha  coodltioii  of  happlnan  and 
bsndoni,  U.  12 ;  and  mom  oI  aliiBic 


KLUTOFHOK. 

■diljhMltb. 

DJiutEoi,  Sff,  .  ,  .._  -_ 
J  wicked,  Ite,  MS-T  ;  dU- 
f  daoun  aod  Injnir,  V6 1 
o  nrt  of  Tbtne.  m ;  dli- 
ffacod  IwtwsflD  tompeimncs 
ethical  baili  |m».F(«L 
t  pocnilar  to  I 
----ptionliM" 

liejiut.10. , 

^..^tially  malnUlMd  aluca,  •».  ; 
HHDtlal  ndprodtT  In  Kciatr,  a 
■11,  13S,  It.  lot,  lis;  Uw  baali  of 
PlaUi^  own  tbeoij  of  dtfi  nnMla, 
111 ;  InanB^ctdr  itatM,  111  a. : 
aan  tfaooiy  of  aocMr  miut  "■■■■■■it 
•ntlUwili  and  eorrelatloa  ol 
Hon  and  ticbt,  IIS ;  Zenopli 
flnlUon  DMatlafaetoiT.  L  ia> ; 
BeadM,  It.  118  n. ;  Eplkanu,  13 
lAcntlni,  a. ;  Paical,  lUln. 


:w 


KUJ.IIUCHDS.  Plato'a  worki  known 
to,  1,  170,  ZW  n.  ;  Innad  catalogae  of 
AlaEandrine  libraiy,  3Tfi. 


zw;  now  ax  uko  uounoa,  l  «;, 
fL  STB:  onKialtlon  of  natural  and 
l^ai  M8,  £  197 ;  what  la,  IlL  <10 . 
nmaaifaBtoTy  anowf^i  of  Sokrate* 
and  bli  tmndi,  it, ;  la  reni*  ' 
what  la  owing.  It.  s  ;  njeclod, 
what  la  adiantuaoDi  to  the 
powBrlnl,  0;  moiUQed,  »;  lathi 
of  another,  10;  neceuary  to  a 
and  hvUTidnal,  Injogtlca  a  eon 


1.1.  t 


;  aoalogy  to  Plato, 


ue*a,ll,  U,  K-.  la  a  oompromlae,  18 

Sood  onlr  nom  conaBquenca.  IB,  1! 
) ;  Zeoophon  on.  114  n. ;  tha  n 
edTwl  Tlew  anterior  to  Plato,  IOC 
a  nod  ixr  •!,«).  40,  8(,  M,  IM:  an 
from  ita  conaeqaenceB,  84,  191,  13; 
994 ;  prored  alao  br  anpariority  < 
pleaaon*  of  Intelllcance.  M ;  pnx 
fid]a.Ua,lll-Iliall«ifBdentforhai 
Bliiija.  «im  of  Stoical  doctiinr.  10: 
InoonBitent  with  actual  facta,  100 
* '    '"If  Indiildnal  dopendeii 


aqaaiineJ  h 

r  dluent  of  Ju 


11.  3S9fl. 

Eahiieides,  anJniUoe,  It.  Ilea. 
KEPLXK,  applied  mhapman  conoep- 

matica,  UL  3S8  a. 
KlHQ,  lee  Uonarih. 
Kltiloplum,  fragni'iitary.  I.  IXS.  HI.  411^ 

ill.  tie  n..  4»),  4^  tv  ;  poglhamou, 
420 :  In  AqwUie  tetialocr,  I,  tot  n., 
Ui.  IIB.  456  :  «n™,nta  Ue  point  of 
I,  4U  ;  aceneiT 


In  awakeniiiE  ardonrlor  Tlrtoe,  4U: 
bntdosi  notaiplaln  whaCiliiae  II 
a.,  4il-24  ;  whaf  isJiuUca  or  Tirtna 
418;  iiniBtiifactotT  replieaoISokratotf 
Irieods,  16.  ;  Itleitophon  bellaiea 
Sokistsi  knawi  but  will  not  tell,  41S ; 
eompared  with  SrfuUit,  4ie ;  Jpe. 
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KNOW. 

Know.  Aristotle  on  aqnifooAl  iB«uiiB|^ 
of,  ii.  21S  n. :  to  know  and  be  known 
is  action  and  passion,  iiL  S87  4k 

KitowLKbOB,  claim  to  oniTersal,  com- 
mon to  ancient  philosophers,  iiL 
SIO  ;  kinds  of,  L  x&  n. ;  of  like  by 
like,  44.  iT.  227;  Demokritna' 
theonr.  i.  72,  70,  80;  Zeno,  08 ; 
Goi|;ias  the  Leontine,  104;  Kyre- 
naics,  IW,  904  ;  false  persoa- 
■ion  of,  the  natural  state  of  nnman 
mind,  Sokrates*  theorr,  874,  414, 
iL  166  fk,  218,  243,  263  ;  ri^uded  as 
an  ethical  defect,  UL  in :  SokratetT 
mission.  L  874,  876,  iL  24.  146, 
410,  iiL  422,  iT.  210 ;  search  after,  the 
business  of  life  to  Sokiates  and 
Plato,  i.  806;  per  m  interesting, 
403 :  necessity  of  scrutiny,  806  n. ; 
Mill  on  Tsgueness '  of  common 
words.  iL  4811. ;  omnipotenoeof  Kinf 
Nomos,  L  87, 8-84 ;  different  Tiews  of 
Plato,  iiL  163,  164  n.  ;  erolntion  of 
Indwelling  conceptions,  L  860  n.,  iL 
240,  iiL  17;  Sobatee'  mental  ob- 
stetric, 112 ;  attained  only  by  dia- 
lectic, L  896 ;  its  test,  power  of  going 
through  a  Sokraiic  cross-examina- 
tion, ib. ,  ii.  64 ;  genesis  of,  891 ; 
resaUniMcence  of  the  ideas,  287.  iii.  18, 
17 ;  gods  possess  the  Idea  of,  07.  68 
n. ;  philosophy  the  i>erpetual  accumu- 
lation of,  ii.  lis  :  of  good  and  erU, 
diiftinct  from  other  sciences,  168 ; 
necessarv  to  use  of  good  things,  206 ; 
must  include  both  making  and  right 
use,  205 ;  no  action  contrary  to,  291 : 
virtue  is,  239,  821,  67  n.,  149:  of 
tphat  nnsoWed,  244  ;  to  hurt 
knowingly  or  wilfully  better  than 
unwillingly.  68 ;  analogies  from  the 
arts,  50  ;  oTil  done  by  good  man  with, 
by  bad  without,  61 ;  as  condition  of 
human  conduct,  Sokrates  and  Plato 
dwell  too  exclusively  on,  67,  83  ;  rely 
too  much  on  analogy  of  arte,  and  do 
not  note  what  underlies  epithets,  68 ; 
and  moderation  identicajL  having 
same  contrary,  280 ;  of  self,  Delphian 
maxim,  11.  25  ;  from  looking  into 
other  mincis,  is  temperance,  12 ;  op- 
posed to  divine  inspiration,  136 ;  no 
object  of,  distinct  from  knowledge 
itself.  156  ;  of  ens  alone,  iv.  49 ;  afi, 
reUtive  to  some  object,  iL  167, 169 ; 
is  sensible  perception,  ill.  Ill,  lis, 
164.  172  n.  ;  erroneously  identified 
with  H<mo  Meruura,  113,  118.  120  n., 
125. 162  n. ;  objections,  sensible  facts, 
different  to  different  percipients,  153 ; 
sensible  perception  does  not  include 
memory,  157 :  argument  from  analogy 
of  seeing  and  not  seeing  s^  the  same 


K06M08. 

time,  (b. ;  lies  in  the  mind'k  eom> 
pariaons  respecting  sensibl*  percep- 
tions, 161 ;  difference  txom  modem 
views.    162 ;   the  mind  riaas  from 
aensaumi  to  opinion,  then  oagnittoii. 
164 ;   verification  from  tzperisnoe^ 
not  recognised  as  necessarr  or  pos- 
sible, Iffi :  of  good,  identified  with 
rovt.  of  other  tfings  with  M^m,  IL  SO; 
relation  to  opinion,  iiL  167  n.,  172, 
184  Ik  ;  are  mlae  opinions  poiMhIe, 
160.;  waxen  memonal  taMel  In  tlie 
mbid,  ib. ;  distinction  of  pnMnsslnii 
and  having  actoally  in  hand,  ITO; 
■imile    of   pigeon-caga,  171 ;   fslaa 
opinion  is  thJe  confusion  of  oonitlons 
and  non-cognitions,  rented.  aT;  dl»- 
tingnished  from  right  o^aioo,  iL 
268, 266  n.,  iiL  168 ;  rtietor  oommvni- 
cates  trae  opinion,  not  knowledge, 
172;  Plato's  oompaxed  with  modem 
▼lews,  tt.  264;  Is  trae  opinkm  ntes 
latlooal  explanation,  UL  1T8 :  ana- 
logy of  elements  and  compounds,  A. ; 
three  meanings  of  roKonol  cxptan*. 
tisn,  174  ;  definition  rejected;  176  ; 
antithesis  of  opinion  andL  not  so 
marked  in  PolUihu  as  TJUtikut, 
266 ;  opposite  cognitions  nnllke  each 
other,  336,  306 ;  pleasures  of,  true, 
856,  387  n. ;  good  a  mixture  oc  fOea- 
sure  and,   861 ;  same  principle  of 
classificauon  applied  to  pleasure  aa 
to.  382 ;  classification  of  true  and 
false,  how  applied  to  cognitions,  804 ; 
its    valuable    principles,    806 ;    see 
RelatMty,  Science,  Sei/-knoteUdgt, 
KosMOS,  the  first  topic  of  Greek  speen- 
lation,  L  tx. ;  primitive  belief,  2 ; 
early  expUnation  by  Polytheism,  A. ; 
Homer  and  Hesioo.  ib. ;  Thales,  4 ; 
water  once  covered  the  earth,  notices 
of  the  argument  from  prints  of  aheUa 
and  fishes,  18 ;  Anaximander,  6-7  ; 
AnaxUnones,   7-8  :  Pythagoras,   12  ; 
Pythagorean  music  of  the  spheree, 
14:  Xenophanes,  18,  110  n. ;  Parme. 
nides,  24.  00  n. ;   Herakleitaa,  82 : 
Empedokles,   80.    41  ;  Diogenes   of 
ApoUonia,  64 ;  its  Reason,  different 
conceptions   of   Sokrates  and  Ari- 
stotle, iL  402  n. ;  soul  prior  to  and 
more  powerful  than  body,  iv.  886, 410, 
421 ;  the  good  and  the  bad  sonls  at 
work  in  the  universe.  886 ;  all  th<ng« 
full  of  gods,  888 ;  soul  of.  IiL  866  n., 
iv.  421 :  its  position  and  elements, 
225 ;  affinity  of  soul  of,  and  human, 
iii.  366  n. ;  myUie  in  PolitikuM,  266  «. ; 
divine  steersman  and  demons,  ib.; 
analogy  of   individual    mind    and 
cosmlcal  process,  L  36  a. ;  comparison 
of  man  to  kosmos  unnecessary  and 


OmKBAL  IIISZX. 


ooDfulDs,  UL  MT ;  tras  from  plsuun 
■od  pais,  MS ;  lorMd  conjauctlDn  of 
kOBDoloa  will  aUila,  301  -.  UiBt  ot 
nod  nJM  Um  UmJ.  u  suii  the 
TlribU.  It.  M  :  dmUa  of.  abimluM 
tiriibt  wd  dsptfa,  81 :  udchancHlile 
w£dc«  of,  nnlT  itudivd,  iir  .lei ; 

KTadOD    to    rtpdyUg.    on  gToiinfl    nt 

bnplBCT,  iT.  31V  ». ;  do  jHiaii 
ob&luUs,  m:  Ibaorr  In 
Kknovledgsd  to  b*  merel;  < 
Uvof,  tlT  :  DMBtUEts,  IdMi 
pertakud.  noi  nioe  bep 
a^MT;ii  >  UtIbk  being  ui 
UDt  m  ;  D«mlBigBi  prodD 
ponsdlaf  Nfaa^ty  ^o  ;  pi 
MBtanlo  ocortnielfan,  H 
flora  ottha  Ur4{iMv,  (t.,  IIT 

Ml  1  pcodnetof  JDlntacUiiilo. 

■■d  DtMvltT.  US  !  bodr,  ipherical 
lOrm.  ud  robtkiM,  t  »'  -  '-  ■"' 
t».  1S7,  IN,  sat  iL.  s 

■todlad  tor  manUl  bigle 
ptimuT  Mid  (linila  ■Dda.  f. 
dUT  lad  gaDtnitod  Roda, 

•toneUoB  of    BUB,  7m  ;  t 

todi  fibdo*ta  cnolnm  u  minlatni 
of  konDM,  wttb  nUdaaJ  «dI  roI» 
lu  witbiD,  B6 ;  tow  elementa  ni: 
pAnlUtt,  »« ;  MXibD  of  Ideu  o 


iL  1  Ailitotla  on,  it.  141  n. : 
■Um  ot  Mch  aleinant,  MS  :  con- 
(  of  rltttft  ftdmliUion,  wltti 
inants  nallUM,  Ifi3,  Mt  1  de< 
aiC7  olIclluUlj  ll  landed,  SSS ;  re- 
umof  atatrittite  agandm,  aTO, 


KBUM.  U>«  " dooT-opaiB[,~  i.  ITS; 
Soknta^  ptMspta  Auli  carried  out 
faj  l>log«iua  *Bd,  lao,  171. 

BBATirpm,  tba  PnlpUedc,  i.  2B3  n. 

jmtlfiu,  pmpoM.  UL  Hn-S,  sm  n.,  Ml. 
m,  MS  K. ;  udluDlddty.  I  Bid ;  dite. 
lOCm.nailli  loble^  ud  perauo- 
■t^  Ui  nt  1  qieauig  ud  naming 
ecmdnctad  aeeradidg  &i  flied  lam, 
tM ;  DUMB  dlrtliWB&hed  bi  Pinio  HE 


wllb  ticta.an; 


etjrmologr,  IM,  900  il,  NT  ii.  1  not 
caricataiM  of  gopbirti,  sn.  3M.  aiO 
■.,  114  «.,  m,  SIS :  th*  (trmolDKlei 
■«ll<>iuj»js.»,  sn  <i. :  COBBier-tbeoiT. 
Smt  tlttmm.  Ml,  SIS  n. ;  objection, 

"  Iflvall  All  ■wItwIm^  fD9  .  4BU0gT  of 

niuniltabla,  MM; 
—  —  wiU,  MT  ! 


n»k«n  of 
dldutle  ii 


•ompand  wllb  Ui  lUi 
inalflation*,  MT:  nUui 
ol  DUMB,  M,  aoo  H.,  eo 
niT  in  dagiM  of  ^wod 


jji-X'i 


phjilcBl  pi 
b»Bet  not 


BUM*  baie  bsoom*  itigiiiae^  (12; 
chuiM  bard  to  follow,  lit ;  obo. 
Biutie  ut,  latton  u  waU  u  thlnn 
mtut  be  diitiBKuUhad  wttli  tbair 
esaential  pnpertiM,  SIS :  Han- 
Ueit«u  thMrr  Bdmlttad,  SlV  ;  loma 
Bunea  not  coBililaBt  with  it,  SIB ; 
tIdBA  known  onlj  throiigh  nitmei, 
not  tne,  aK:  HanUalUu  flu, 
tau  ot  putieubn,  not  of  IdMi,  a. : 
tiM  theorj  snceRiiin,  implldt  tnut 
not  lo  be  put  In  nuiat,  stl,  s»: 
comeand  witb  PalUittu,  ISl,  ns; 
BopiiiUt,  UI ;  noutiu,  a. ;  Tulaiu 
TSMiug  UI,  p.  tlK,  IIT  n. 
Khbtb,  oBleUcrad  comumnltr.  It.  nr : 
publlo  tnlnlng  and  maia,  iia ;  Ita 
eBilonu  pecoliu  lo  Itaelt  uid  Spatta, 

Kritiiu,  a  fragmeDt,  L  MS,  It.  lU: 
probably  wtmld  bate  beeo  an  atbiotl 
aplo  iB  pr»,  IW;  In  JtipaUit  tatn- 
logj,  tA  fti :  date,  L  M,  SI14.  gie, 
^:  aaibanUdtr,  nr,  if.  tW  n.; 
aatject,  Hfl  1  dtiiau  of  Fialo'*  iliaa 
IdantlSwl  irith  andant  AtbeniMU. 
a.;  Bolou  and  EcrpUu  prle*U,  A., 
VB :  aiplBBiUoB  oI  tbelr  Iwalnc, 

~ ^ilLSSf** 

il!.  40ft'n,  1  pregenfed  u  niBtt«  ot 
BtrncUTe  kcanicaJ  Agendea.  ifr. 
«riWn,  rbelorical,  not  dlnIecUcal,  1. 
133 :  compared  wltb  OpTyia4.  IL  Ki ; 
gsDeral  puipow,  subject,  ud  iBtar- 
kwDloTi,  1.  4U,  tin ;  aoUiDiItj  of 
pobllc  Jadgmsni,  ootblnc,  of  Gipeit, 
arerytblu,  4M,  436  :  SAntoa  does 
Botnune.  not  tiiBualt  acta  u,  expat, 
...     „_^ _  .^  krtiona 
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differ  from  him,  ib. ;  chAracter  and 
diapotiUon  of  Sokr&tes,  differently 
■et  forth,  428 ;  imaginary  pleading  of 
the  Lawa  of  Athena,  ib. ;  agreement 
with  Athenian  demociatic  sentiment, 
480,  4SS  ;  PUto'a  parpoae  in  thii,  4S8 ; 
attempts  reoonciliauon  of  oonatitn- 
tional  allegiance  with  SokiAtea*  indi- 
Tiduality,  488 ;  Bokratea'  character- 
iatics  OTerlooked  in  the  harangue, 
481 ;  maintained  by  hia  obedicoice 
from  oonTiction,  ib. 

Ktrenaicb,  scheme  of  life.  L  188; 
ethical  theory,  106:  logical  theory, 
197 ;  doctrine  of  reUUHty,  ib.,  804; 
iBthiops,  Antipater,  and.  ArAtA,  105 ; 
Theodoma  on  the  gods,  808;  see 
Arittipput,  HtgmoM. 


Laboub,  diTision  of.  It.  188. 

lacMt,  anthentidty,  i.  806,  ii.  151 ;  date, 
L  804.  806, 808-10.  X12,  815,  888.  881  n. ; 
sabjeet  and  interlocators.  li.  188; 
dramatic  contrast  of  Laches  and  So- 
kratea,  150;  shoald  lessons  be  re- 
ceired  from  a  master  of  arms,  138 : 
Sokrates  refers  to  a  professional 
Judge,  ISO  ;  the  Judge  must  prove  his 
competence,  Sokrates  confesses  in- 
competence, 140 ;  marks  of  the  Ex- 
pert, 141 ;  education— rirtue  must 
first  be  known,  142 ;  conrs{;o,  143 ; 
example  instead  of  definition,  id. : 
not  endumnce,  144 ;  intelligence  of 
things  terrible  and  not  ternble,  145, 
It.  138;  such  intelligence  not  pos- 
sessed by  professional  artists,  ii.  148 ; 
but  is  an  inseparable  part  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  erU  generally,  149 ; 
intelligence  of  good  and  evil  gene- 
rally—too wide,  146 ;  apparent  ten- 
dency of  Plato's  mind  in  looking  for 
a  solution,  147 ;  compared  with 
Tfuagit,  104  ;  Charmidis.  168  ;  PoliU. 
kui,  iii.  282-4 ;  Republic,  iv.  138. 

Lactjintius,  the  soul,  ii.  425  n. 

Lus'D,  division  of,  twelve  tribes,  iv. 
329 ;  perpetuity  of  lots  of,  326,  360 ; 
Aristotle  on,  326  n. ;  succession,  3^ 
404  :  distribution  of  annual  produce, 
861. 

Languaoe,  natural  rectitude  of,  ii.  89 ; 
origin  of,  ilL  326  n.,  328  n..  329  n. ; 
Leibnitz  on  a  philosophical,  322  n. ; 
see  Kama. 

Lassaixe,  on  Herakleitus,  iii.  101  n. ; 
159  n,  309  fk,  324  n.;  Homo  Menmra, 
297  n.  ;  Kratyltu,  806  n.,  807  n.; 
Ttnunu,  iv.  828  n. 


LAW-ADMIKIBTBATIOir. 

Latoxsibr,  discoreiy  of  compoaftion  of 
water,  iL  164  m 

Law,  its  Tarioos  meanings,  IL  01,08  Hw ; 
oar  idea  of,  leaa  extensive  than 
NomM  (a.  T.i  L  880  n.,  882  n.,  U.  08 
n. ;  and  Nature,  antitheaia  oi; 
888,  888,  L  107 ;  also  in  Indfaa  philc 
iophy,  168;  Sokrates*  disobedienca 
of .  484  n. ;  the  lawful  ia  the  moat- 
able.  IL  86:  the  oonseccataa  and 
binding  cnstoma,  the  decree  of 
the  dty,  aodal  or  dvtc  o^^nioii,  76 : 
obieetion,  disoordanee  of,  78;  is  good 
opinion  of  the  dty,  trae  opinioo, 
or  finding  out  of  reality,  77 :  real 
things  are  always  aooonntea  rsal, 
analogies,  70 ;  of  Cretan  Mlnoa  diviiM 
and  excellent,  extant^  80,  00;  to 
Plato  only  what  ought  to  bt  law,  O, 
88-00,  iiL  817  fk ;  rsality  fonnd  oat  by 
the  Expert,  IL  87-88;  fixed,  raoog- 
niaed  by  Demokritoa,  L  78 ;  all  pro* 
oeedings  of  nature  condocted  aooord- 
ing  to  fixed,  IiL  886 ;  of  natore,  BfUI 
on  number  of  ultimate,  182  fi. ;  no  la  ws 
to  limit  sdenUfic  governor,  869 ;  dif- 
ferent view,  iv.  810 ;  government  by 
fixed,  the  second-beet!  iiL  870 ;  tern 
of,  goodness  of  ethics!  purpose  and 
working,  iv.  884 ;  proSm  to  every  im- 
portant, 881;  Cicero  coinddea.  888 
n.  ;  the  prolims,  didactic  or  rhetori- 
cal homiOes,  322 ;  to  serve  as  type  for 
poets,  323;  proem  to  laws  sgidnst 
heresy,  883 ;  of  Zaleukna  and  CmutMi- 
das,  828  n. 

Law-adiiinistration,  objects  of  pun- 
ishment,  to  deter  or  reform,  iL  270, 
iv.  408 ;  eeneral  coinddence  of  Pla- 
tonic ana  Attic,  363  a,  374,  874  n., 
403,  406.  430 ;  many  of  Plato'a  lawa 
are  discharges  of  ethical  antipathy, 
411 ;  penaiues  against  contentious 
Utigafion,  410;  oaths  for  dlkasta. 
Judges,  and  electors  only,  418 ;  thirty- 
seven  nomophylakes,  832  ;  many  de- 
tails left  to  nomophylakes,  341 ; 
assisted  by  select  Dikasta,  803; 
limited  power  of  fining,  860 ;  neces- 
sity of  precision  in  terms  of  accusa- 
tion, 418  n.;  public  and  private 
causes,  830;  public,  three  stages, 
840.  415 ;  criminal  procedure,  868 ; 
distinction  of  damage  and  ii^urr, 
365 ;  witnesses,  409  ;  abuse  of  public 
trust,  412 ;  evaaion  of  military  service, 
ib. ;  varieties  of  homidde.  370-8 ; 
penalties,  370 ;  wounds  and  Mating, 
872,  374,  408;  heresy,  and  ^fipi%  to 
divine  things  or  blaoes,  876-386; 
neglect  of  parenta,  800  ii..  407  :  testa- 
menta,  404 ;  divorce,  406 ;  lunacy,  407 ; 
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doIbd  md  ■onsT,  40! :  libuli,  tOS , 

'      iDglUts  (IsTH,  400;  tbcft,  W«,  tOS; 

prepntT    round,     sa8 ;    fnadolenl 

•  loclatl*^     S»:      nmtTiliJp, 

Liwi,  the,  He  C<0a. 

IiBCTDBn,  PUCo'a  re'Skled  solot.  .  . 
diScnltlei,  tn  nnUDBbIs  bn»tbedB, 
i  4D1 ;  diaet  (rom  dialojiiM  In  ■— •— 
*lT«n)n  hi!  o-wa  nune-tOS;  ol  ... 
tii^r^i  IL  sot  I  coDtraitod  with 
fTTM  iriamllittiffni  tTJ,  BOS  ;  dUla 
a  tMt  o[  the  tmcvT  ol  tba  eiposlt 
prdMH,  L  1S8 1  WDtthlen  lorlniti 
Uim,  IL ISL  KS  «.,  Ui.  a^.  it,  U, 
m   n. :  <flS«nnc«  in  Tnwiu  i 


in :  diuus  In  PUto'i  dm 
w  uid  fHiuin,  STt,  no ;  tat 
to  Eartpldw  £awlis  tod  Ai 


ri  pniTwa,  to 

•tMmm*  a(  Plnto'i  atadf  of  pnctlcal 
woAing  or  diffamit  buUtntloiii,  9>T : 
luga  pnipoTtiDD  of  prellmlnuT  db- 


tol  tbui  bodT,  <».  ilS :  Um  Bood  tnd 
tlM  bad  HHUi  M  wotk  Id  nidvaa*, 
tas;  lU  thlnp  toll  of  godi,  S8g( 
Kanicluiuilaai  in,  ISO  n. :  lODd  Ideo- 
tlenl  with  maiimnm  ol  ueiinie  and 
nlnimun  ot  nin  m^MT,  »»-a)3 ; 
at  laut  u  nfdni  lutlon.  N) ;  JoMioa 
a  good  ft  1  and  from  ila  tonu- 
inMiuei,  IM  1  what  eonatitutaa  Inju- 
doe,  sn-S;  BO  man  Tolnntuilr 
wiekod,  MS,  SOT ;  thna  caiueaof  mil- 
nidad  procMdina.  9M ;  punlib  ment, 
Ebd«loamfonn,<i.,uei  UtresTold 
dlTltlon  of  good,  ua ;  Tlitna  lonrfold, 
41T  ;  thg  fooi  firtOH  th«  bighegt.  and 
■ODTO  of  all  othsr,  gooda,  418 ;  nnlty 
ot  Hata'i  end  to  be  lupt  Id  Tiaw.  UT 1 
tba  and  la  ttaa  Tirtna  of  tba  citliena. 
„ . TrahMwl 


ud  cun  oat  this  end,  4IB,  lis,  «£, 
tt> ;  andonlanw  orthodoi  craed,  IIB; 
tnlnlna  of  connsallon  In  BairHmii, 
410,  4!l;  baal)  ot  Spartan  buUtu- 
tlona  loo  nanow,  K2 ;  Plato'*  ilaM, 
'—   -t  oligarchical  - 


to,  W) ;  tI«w  la   Oh  let,  aio  ;  Im- 

ono  title  only  &^ -.  Uluitiated  b; 
Argon,  HniSnl,  Sparta,  it.  ;  Penia 
andAthenionmHnd.ai];  monarchr 
and  democracy  the  woUitr^poiUia,  ib.; 
bad  Imlnlng  of  Ung'i  hu,  ib.:  tba 
Hagnetis  anniDanlCy,  orisin  of,  tT4 
a.  1  Ita  iwi»4tn,,  Sia  H.  1  b1E«  and 
■eltlen,  K0.ta,3X:  drcolar  form, 
onwalled  M4 ;  dafance  ol  tarritoiy, 
innl  pohM,  ass :  Spattan  Jtrvptia 
compuvd,  SX ;  teat  of  lavi,  goodnaM 
of  alhlcal  pnTpoee  and  workmg,  SSt : 
geneni  cobiddeoc*  of  FUtonlc  and 


lUlolaw,  M3  «..  at,  ni  a.,  40S,  408, 
480  :  many  of  Flato'i  lava  an  dia. 
cbaina  oi  atblcal  anClpatbj,  411 ; 
■lalsa  lawi,  with  their  protima,  SSI : 
the  protima,  didactic  or  rhetorical 
bomillei,  >tt ;  Oeero  od,  it.  a. ;  to 
aarroM  tn»farBciata,Sn:  trabilnfl 
ot  Itia  emoUoni  Uuoiiil]  iDDocsea  oi 
Uh  Unaec,  Apollo  and  DIonnoa, 
""  -TTradmaiweotp-'-'-'' — ^- 

ina,    ttt;    <* — 

iatB[«rta,b 
JtfunalMlad 

Dloi^riac  bi 

preaaaBt,  S. .  . 

etimnlna  of  vine,  197 ;  i 

elsetiuc  mlniater  of  ednoKioa,  sm ; 

ua,  and  matter  ol  teaching,  tU,  KOi 

both  H»isill ;  mnalo  and dandng, 
Itl ;  three  eboiwa,  *ontli%  mature 
man,  and  elders,  nt,  906 ;  atden.  \t 
example,  to  keep  op  nnrltf  ol  miMC, 
laf!i_  pritea  at  mnelnu  and  grmnaaUo 

I,  aiSi  Im- 


ol  changa  in  national  moilo,  doctrina 
alio  ol  Damon.  SIS ;  PlaUi'a  aienion 
todtamatlopoetrrof  A"-—  ""  """ 


t,  id.  i   clrcnlu  motion 

SH{  tannUni,'  haw  lar  ^milttedl 
a5fi;  (or  njiglon.  otadae  of  Dodena 
and  Delphi  to  be  coniulted,  SIE,  lOT: 

McriBoi  detennlDKl  b'r  bwglTar, 
—     onlf  Btate   woiah^    allowed, 


wltj  o(  piifortdnt  (tale  nUdon. 
tfiftt  tu  di>ino  things  or  plicel. 
pnHin  tn  Uvi  unlnst,  Se3:  Impl 


and  oonlslad,  !»;  the  third  Ibc 
rat,  Wt  1    oonfoUd^Ml :   iBMo- 


,    _.;    diTUOB    of 

Iuid,tmlT«Mbai,  ttSi  _._ 

impattT  qmHfloUon  foi  ini|;l< 
irbulMudiatM,ni;pnprtiilt7<ir 
lota  of  Und.  KC.  MO:  iridoUt  oo. 


•nd  tnlnlng  Ic 

fUntlT  tl«  mip^wivia-,  u — -, 

pncUeaUjrb*  got  rid  ol,  HT  :  to  ba 
wMcbed  o*ar^T  maglitiMM,  — 
muiliea,  ib.,  ate,  Mi,  U4,  SM 
M6i  board  of  Mttniiu,  us ;  dli 
tot:  tnfttmetit  of  lofiuita. 
orptuu^  nurdiuis,  404.  406  ;  111 
Ineqiullty  tolerated  a«  Id  tdc 
proportj,  tSO  ;  modw  of  »iqaLriii(: 
propertj,  B9T ;  Isngth  of  prMcripUoi 
for  ovdonhlp,  416:  no  prin-tfi  po*.  I 

Intaroiit,  &t  :  «U»erj,  S42,  400  .  i 
AriitoUe  diflen.  843  ■.  ;  df.irfbntlon 
of  annual  prDduc«,  Ml  i  each  artlnui  i 
only  oDO  ti»de,  ii. ;  ™UUera,  rej^u  i 
laUom  abont,  ii..  Ml  :  pimiibment 
tor  fiKud.  tot ;  Benellt  Sodetieg,  SW; 
UMa,  Ml ;  Btnngitra  and  fureiim 
traral  of  dtlieni,  (14;  elFcUirxl 
■cbanw.  MS  :  tlitrty-Hion  ncmnpb]'- 
lakaa,  B» ;  agaUtod  bj  select  nilusta. 
tat:  mUT  details  left  to,  S41  ;  the 
ooundl.  and  otber  ma^tratea,  SSi  ; 
"—"-'■ '*iitag,'MOi  raillbirr 


LBnMMUrT,tU.Maii 

Lmiim]*.  L  Be,  «a,  tu.  lu  B. 

Lnns,  Sift  O.  C  an  ' 


Ijbehit.  «ic4aa  of,  at  Altiena.  It.  SIS. 

LtBRiR[ES,  aodoat,  L  STO,  1TB  m..  ISO, 
IM :  cop  jlDg  hT  tUtTtrU  and  prlTat* 
frlendi,  281  •>..  ISt  iL  -,  oaielal  H3S.. 

LlCHTEMSTlDT.  it.  BS  ■. 

LlOHT,  Plato'i  theorr.  It.  (M 

LIKE  known  by  Uks,  L  K«  n.,  IL  S6»  k. : 

friend  to  Uke,  Ufl, 
LlTTR«,  the  oonl.  h.  tSI  n. ;  iinthBtle 

cbanLct^rof  j--  -'--'  —  -■■■-■- - 
Louis,  disallov 
LOBBCK,  IlL  301 IL.  Ill  ih.  Sit  a. 
Locke,   atomic  doetrina  of  primarr 

and  aeeondarr  qnalltiaL  L  TO ;  lOM 

Identical  wiUi  iltaiiinru.  MM  ■. 


ntmHlldiM,  MDa. 


monlHlr  mllituj  m 


, of  "hole' 

.    ..  SH  1  oaUu  for  dlksaU, 
lg«a.  and  alecton  anlf.  ti3 :  peraxl. 


dflrelopineat  of,  L  >7 ;  of  a  ■■ 


^ -I :  of  a  ■denBe, 

Plalo'a  dlffermt  Inn  iriatoMle  aod 
I  Tien.  S58  n. ;  object*  of  n 


t  coDCflptJon.  oompriaad 
in  Plato'a  «u,  iU.  m.  »1 :  co&oepU 
and  percepta.  relatiia.  TCi  In  So. 
kratei.  thanbordinaUon  of  tnma;  L 
tM :  podtion  of  Hearin  In  blstw* 
of,  isi  •!. ;  negatlTe.  ol  AstiilliviW 

--  —      ,IS6,  S10,UL 


OENKBAL  IHDEZ. 


LOQOaiLAPHSBS. 
•nd  Ml'  itaXcyiKr,  ilL  M  n. :  cenera- 
,  liatlon  ,and  dlTi^Dn,  IL  2T  :  procme 

tn.  Hi.  3M:  deSniaon  »nd  divigion 
iUnitnted  Id  f  Aoiiiv  bji<!  Piillbvi. 

teiatjta,  333 :  wmaoUtloa  of  n  word. 
to  ba  known  bflfore  LU  AcrldontA 
■nd  knlMadaDts.  IL  MS ;  Incical 
■aUadhAAiwnu  sssflnce  apart  from 
prttUxMm,  L  IKS  il  :  logical  and  zoa- 

Its  armkcqDiialant,  63  n, ;  opposlUal 

Tiea»  ^A  Prthuonui  "prlDclrlii  of 
■lElUng  ttibiK^L  It  <■.:  Eenkleltlu' 
theon^  to,  SI:  anexclndsl  In  nottiing 
UT(  (lia  nli-«iMciit  td«a,  U.  T  n, ; 
Jndinnsnt,  aUn  to  prapodtlon,  and 
mat  ba  falae  br  partiurtUp  wiUi 
lorm  fxrn-™,  111.  fla-i;  impUed  in 

Plato'*  canoa  of  belief,  It.  ^l ;  con- 
b^ictoiy  proporitlona  not  poialbte, 
L  IM  K. ;  piwiple  of  eontitKUctlon, 
not  laid  down  In  Plato'a  time,  UL  M : 
logkal  mailm  of,  mi;  fnneUon  of 
Dopnla,  L  17D  h.  :  mlaonnoBlTed  bT  An- 
Uatbensii  l!L  931,  331  %.,  3fif  n.  ; 
Plato's  tiBw  of  caoaal  raaaoning,  IL 
3£d ;  modem  vlewa  on  d  priori  naaoTi- 
inpi,  difference  of  Plato's,  S6V;  see 
FtUtncuj^  Pnrliialioti,  pTtpcrltion. 

LoooaajiPHEiis,  ilL  ST  n,  30  r. 

Lot,  principle  of  the.  It.  309,  310  n. 

Lute,  a  moring  force  in  Empodoklts, 


le  of,  dcfllra  f*: 


peaHUicua  of  godi 
Ecology  of,  leilB. 


libisi;,  370. 
LiKDHQCB,  nl>.tloD  to  Plato,  L  SU  n. 
LtsijIS.  rhetorical  powsn,  ill.  *S  n.  ; 


IfiU,  aathenCldty,  L  3«>,  U.  IM  *. ; 
dato,  L  308-10,  313  S3S,  IL  184  H.  1 
(ubjact  laltad  for  dlalogn*  of  iMreb, 
189 ;  pTOblSD  of  fiiadMp  too  cena- 

iCh  Toatb. 
Ulniibatoa 


the  IndUTerant,  friend 
"^;  aarloiu  to  BacApe 

-.180:   lIliutntKl   br 

|>hUos(^>bsr'i condition, Ul.lM:  the 

Mudihip,  dadie  for  what  la  akla  to 
DB  or  osi  own,  133 ;  rood  aUn.  erll 
alien,  to  eierr  one,  IBS;  the  Oood 
and  BnnUfnl  *i  objaota  of  attacb- 
ment,  UM  ;  faUnre  of  enquiry,  IM; 
compared  with  Ocero  Dt  AnUitia, 


HACinUT,  LOBP,  Theology  not  ■  pro- 

grcBiTe  adence,  IL  438. 
HacKirrosH,  Bin  1.,  h.  \x  %. 
UiDDBsa,    PUto'a  riew,    IL   139  ;   of 

philoaophera,    SS3 ;     vaHetiea     <rf, 

Eroa  one,  UL  11 ;  lee  Intpimtin. 
Hioic,  Bmnedoklee  dalma  powen  of, 

i.  4T :  Pl^'a  lawB  agalnut,  It.  (OT. 
UaaNET,  analogy  to  poetic  InipinUon, 

MlOKBTlC  COLOIT,  aae  £r|KI- 

S.",' 

Hakitio  and  <t<i<Vi  U-  lU. 
HlLBBtUHCnE,  IL  4M  K.,  It.  333. 
Millet,  on  SopkiiUt,  UL  345  >i. 


UlH,  Plato  on  anUqnlty  el 


,  -,  ---,  Inconaiatency  ifr.  n..-  see 

Bodf,  Sml,  iBtmorlalUt. 
MutiCHXuiiallol  Wa,lT.  38nii. 
MiNSEL,  Dl,  UL  134  n. 


Uakithon,  Hi.  41 


aiMBBU  nroxx. 


HAITAHDTItL 

HUtUilDnil,  It.  MS  n. 

V ARMAO^  toDponrT  for  nuiTdiuu, 
It.  43,  m-i ;  object,  ItW ;  Akto'i  Mid 
modsm  MntlmuiU,  IK;  ArUtotle, 

ise,  IW-Ml ;  Um  1 '  '-"-' 

"«,»St,Ml.  »M,SMt 


n  Mcond  iiUai, 
—   ■--    bcvd 


riwnu,  lU.  lia  IL,  tU  a., 
xa  IL,  4Z«  1L  ;  Zero,  AW  a. 
HlTEHIAUBTE,  Ui.  KB,  tU ;  mMBing 
of  tii4,  SSI ;  ikrgiuuoat  Anliut,  w] 
Ml,  »e.  Its ;  npl;  opa  Es,  IS«,  S». 
M«T.ra,_ArilloUe'l  wiOtriapriiia,  i. 
m  iiot  prtmltlTO, 


n,  ulsstk. 


e,  U.  UO  K. ;  TuMr,  UL  «a  *. 
HIUDBB,  PlMo'i  ooi>c«pUai],  IL  111. 

117,  Ul.  »0  J  rt  iitrfionSfJato,  r~  - 
"-'—Ic  iJial,  nndsOned  rami 


Deoeuari,  to  ohooH  pltuam  rigbtly. 
U.  »S,  SOT  iu,  ili.  8»l ;  ilrtoB  >  rif  &t 
ullnuts  of  piswite  and  psio,  U.  ^HS. 
SOD ;  GDunn  K  init  ciUmiiU  of  ttuDgc 
terribte,  tSl ;  ttiae  eitlmtCot  ol  ptn- 
■nros  habitual,  lii.  S63;  tnia  pleuann 


UL  SI  j  reducible  lu  rule,  il.  3 
phTiLcian  not  bonnd  by  patemptoij 
nifcii.  111.  289  ;  no  refined,  tl. 
lowed.  Ii.  SB  ;  PlatoB  liew  of  "" 

MeuikicS.  tmiKwndmtal,  not  etbicsL 
[.  m :  shand  with  PUlo  tha  sriitlc 
of  Soknts,  IM,  IM ;  logical  p(»IUi»i 
mlarepTMODtod  br  hlilorlaDa,  ISl : 
iiegB^.e  dialectic  altribaM  by  talato- 
pl»n»to,BTl  ;notpecoli»rti>,887;  "■ 
ehirge  brongbt  by  wnlemporai 
kCalngt  Boknta,  KS  :  ralladn 


concede*  the  doctrfoe,  IS 


..»«ui»u,  ~.,  sUlIhum, 
I>cycka,  ISS  a. ,  lee  BktUdm. 
tl«l*ni»,  reply  ol  Bokntai  to.  nuo 
ud  XnophoB  Bompand,  I.  (M; 
Flalo'a  Ti«m  oolndda  wlO,  It.  Ill, 

isaiL,>si,ue,ui,i.iu. 

UEunn*  of  Bamoa,  L  SI. 

UmoBT,   dilFanoee  c<  ^nim   and 


■.idala,! 
QBlsni,  ift. 


Mntklty.  I.  SI 
L  107,  SOS,  SI 


baiucoa  Iwnt  ttaa  Ana^  tol ; 
framed  on  tlie  ertabllabed  type,  MS ; 
OEdtAd  much  admliatkin,  tITJ  ^  pro- 


«  with  I 


M  «.,  IL  sss  ■.,  ? 


L  SOe-7,  908-10.  SIS,  SIS. 

p , on  between  S* 

tn>t«i  and  Bophiila.  m ;  icenery  and 

&,  IIL'ssO  '*. ;  pliuallt;  of  ilrtaea) 
U.  tSS ;  aeaich  lor  oommoa  property, 
'  1 ;  how  Is  proocse  of  aearcfa  oeef  m. 


bated  hj  muatiDDliw  Uenoa'i  ilaTA, 
ISS,  M»  n.,^1 ;  nMtampqrcho^  2*» ; 
UUla  aald  oT  tti*  Mw,  ISS,  lU  >. ; 
Tlitne  I*  knowledge,  IS*  i  aad  lo 
teaehable.  140 ;  rel^on  of  oplnloi  to 
bwwle^,  Ml,  3U  w.,  SSt  a.,  UL  17S 
w. ;  tUbt  opinion  of  niod  atitinninii. 
from  fiuplimtlon,  II.  !42:  hlclieet  rir- 
toe  kacbable,  bntall  »iMSie  rlHut 
la  from  Innlntloa,  >6. ;  Tlrtng  llaalf 
remaini  unknown,  ib.,  U&;  Sokiatatf 
doctrine,  nnlTinal  deaire  of  jnod. 
Ml;  compared  villi  Plutdnu  u3 
Pkadim,  MS ;  Pniasorai,  tu ;  Pali. 
lUnu,  111.  S83 ;  nnw,  0ervi<u,  Bt- 


MSTAPHOB. 
Urafhor,    HonUaltai'    opodUoa 
hj.L  K,K,t7  ».}  PUto*!  toDdaneT 
to  loDDd  unnMoti  on,  Mt.  KS,  *., 

11.  XT  iL,  lu.  u  !>..  ITS.  tor,  m,  m  -. 

daeMna  <i<  IdOJ  darlTSd  Iti  pluil- 
bilJt*  Imm,  L  MS:  mm  DMOiDrial 
UbM  iD^miDd,  111  UeiplcMa- 
ocs,  m :  •rail'  ■rinf  compuwl  to 
ehlMnD'i  testhlnf  SM  il;  Uwitean- 
m4B,  li.  U 1  IdM  (d  Qood  lo  IdM1I«(>- 
bul,  u  mil  is  Tidbit  a  1  tbs  on,  UL 
157  n.,lT.  0T-TO:  mnftJOfT  of  BtaUuid 
iBdlTldiuU,  11,  JD,  «).»««,  M;  oof' 
nimtad,  110,  in,  lU;  konnoa.  ftbao- 
Inta  haliht  and  depth,  B1. 
UiTAFaniCB,  M  OnMon. 
DOT,  of  Anuu 
of  ApoUoDii,  Si 

lU,     Indndtd 

uiatnt  nMCDlttiou,  U.  sw,  •»  ».  ^ 
ballot  ol  BmpadoklH,  L  M 1  (Bdadsd 
in  FUto^  proof  of  •onl'i  ImraoriaUtr, 
lL«U;ll>eoi;af,nT,  H7,  It.  au;  ol 
OTdinuT  moD  ontr,  U-  HO,  tlS.  *»: 
BDtho,  tIL  11, 14  n. ;  gaisnl  docttlnc 
in  TlrfU,  U.  4»  a. 
Hrhod.  nToloUoDlaed  br  Sokimtaa.  L 
a;  obatotritser,  atSi,  in.  iiHTd' 
ArlHotU'*  DliJaeUe  and 
Utb,  L  aes:  laa  OalKl 


Umix,  ■ 


D  of,  It.  tei;  : 


Uiif^:  tJ,  or  PlUo.  iU  BST  tt. 

MICBKLBT,  It.    Itl  IL 

HiDDLB  Add,  dlnntaUmi  In  Uia,  L 


UlLL,  Ju., 

Hon,  IL  1»  ~.  :  vmo 
hilled  monUlf  oI 
-  ■  oo  the  noml  m 


of  arlthnatic  uid  gaonetir,  from 
Induction,  It.  AU  k.  ;  ultlm^  l&w< 
of  utore,  IU.  \il  n. :  leUtion  of  art  to 
Klenca,  «S  ■.;  tlie  baaatllal,  IL  SO  s.; 
boKllltT  to  DOTol  attempta  at  analr. 
ala  of  atblea,  L  MT  il  :  Ubtrtf,  M«  «., 
U.  KT  il:  Sokntei'  ntUiUrianlam, 
110  n. ;  thwiT  of  nllogiim,  tU  ■. ; 
appniiimatlon  to  Phtoand  Ailitotla 
M  te  Ideal  ataU  of  aodetj,  It.  1M  il 
UiLTon,   «    Plato*!  tatolvanoa,   It. 

HniD,  doctrine  of  hnDanldaa,  i  M; 
hUDUAed  mtb  beat  bf  Dmokillaa, 
Tfi  1  Ita  (aat  in  Tariona  parte  <A  tbe 
bod;,  Demokritoe,  TO;  Boknteif 
theory  of  uatonl  rtate  of  bnmas, 
(71:  elandma  the  aararelcn  porlter 
of,  111.  1»T:  Sokrater  obeMris,  llSi 
the  eell,  IL  11,  K;  atota  of  afanlX 
aa  lo  knowledn,  freqneiit  enqabr  Id 
Plato,  (9:  Alo^  (lew,  u  anau- 
blasa  of  latent  c^adUee,  IM ;  know- 
ladfe  li  deoiaaBt  moht  to,  WO; 
ueululiiew  ot  mpttfie  naolt  for 
toalninc,  IM;  opvaUoD  of  pmurtal 
•ipetleiiae  on,  lit  ISjTbetarloibonld 
include  k  elaialfiiBUon  of  mlnda  and 
dlKonnaa,  >t:  iilW  BBatta&>aht>  ts 
M:  Donniand  to  paper,  Ut 
each  InfiMdnal,  ^^l^t^ 

— I ,  (^  ralen,  n — "-■ 

.  __ .  high  doTr'- 

asd,  eqaallT  neoe 
relaUDD  to  bodilir  oraaoa,  UL  IW,  It. 
SST  a. ;  dlaeaaea  of,  from  bod;,  JM ; 
^TohmtarOr  wicked,  MS.  MM; 


..rsi : 


othlcal  end.  10 


FonuLaonue.nvn..  ^niL^aea 
of  lallacv.L  m\  headi  ot  faL 
U.  «ei  lalladea  ol  confuilon, 
caitea'  aiKoment,  UL  en  n. ;  of 
dent  BaawD.  earllegt  eiamplt 
S  IL  ;  relatlTtty  ot  knowledge,  I 


totaUona  of  koamoa  to  be  etodlad, 

VlMLaothenUdtT,  L  HM-7.  MS.  tis.  srr 
■.,  IL  M,  H ;  in  £wu  trllob,  fll  J  and 
BipparOatt  aoalonoa  and  Uifetlor 
lo  other  worka,  8!;  (Object- tbe 
characteristic  pnipem  connoted  br 
tiui.  7B,  W;  dbcuaed  bjr  blatorloQ 
Sokratei,  ii. ;  Ita  meaaloga.  (t ;  three 
parte,  □bleeUoiw,  78 :  la  food  inibiioa 
of  tbe  cftT  tme  oplnton,  or  Boding 
out  of  reality,  77 ;  real  Iblng*  alwarB 
accounted  real,  analoKiee,  7*:  oiUT 
what  (Xftd  u  n  law,  b,  »0.  ag-B.  Ul. 
Ml  «.,  S17  n. :  Kipert  flnda  out  and 

— .,■...._...  „  . lawiol  Cretan 

(dient.  extant, 
(   chanuter  Taiiouatj 

a  preacrlbe  for  health  of  mlnd^ 

— wered,  Ui. ;  bad  deaniUona  of 

t ;  Sokrataa'  reoaonlng  tuuotud 


OKSKHAL  IKDXZ. 


Up4>4,  dnrnaon,  iil.  901  ■.:  dlffa«iii 

HOHL,  Prof.,  dd  BtS%,  IIL  18  «. 

Uiifat,  nliiUoD  to  Oodi,  It.  HI  a. 

HoNAii,  ths  PrthUDnu.  L  11-11 
PUUoic  foim  ot  T]rtli*«at«u>  da 
tilne,  IS  1L  :  (M  Hwmbv. 

UoRincHT,  isd  dsaocntcT  tb<  MMtc 
«li(la,  1>.  SIS:  dlMiDt  of  ArlUotJii. 
w.  Ik ;  nununli  »  PriDdiHl  Cuuo, 
111.  MM:  Ine  gowrainent  br  ttw  one 
■otaatlBC  man,  KB,  IT3  ^  na  lain  to 

jp  8>5wiiUii  perl  til , 


nl,  rbator,  L 
fonnliu  Tlrtai 

kndieblial  d. 

bj  Plato  and  XamphoB 


s  thwtilM,  U.  ti 
■BH.;  mlndan' ^~'' 
UoirsETS,  Galen 


HOOB,  Dn.  Hemht,  emaiutlTi  aaav. 
fi.  403  n. ;  m«l«TnpBychoaia,  477  -n.  - 
relatliity  ol  knowledge,  iiL  lit  %. 

Moses,  Plato  compared  to,  It.  ue. 

Motion,  of  Bton»,  tba  capital  Isct  ol 
DsinokriI«aii  koAnnoi,  i.  Ti;  Zeiin't 
aisvDienla,  97 ;  not  denied  u  s  plje- 
nomenal  and  relati'e  (act.  10! :  Ana 
ol,  lii.  21)9-10,  232,  MS  It  ;  larietiei  ol 

___.. :_    ""5  „  .  cinmlar,  the 

Diodanu  Kromis, 


Mjn- 


L    l4a :    Arietolii 

with,  lie;  and  I..    _...      ,.   __ 

bodda  OD   Aiiitotle  and  Plato. 

HODTES,  distinction  of,  li. 
HHLLER,  Pnop.  Mix,  an 
plage, UL 32fl n. ;  vagueu 

Monk,  Dbi.  Enwiiui,  L  311 


Iv.  119;  diKpnn«ed,  U,  ST.n ; 
;  iniporUwce  of,  in  edncatiun, 


"i: 


30S  1  Artrtoda  on,  Ul  a.,  BM ;  XsttD. 
phon,  i».,  L  £38;  LoUiar,  It.  1£1  a. ; 
gynnaaClB  mawaary  to  oertBCt.  >>: 
uUei  at  (tatlTBlL  m,  TO,  M  ; 
Ihrga  obonuM,  roinha,  inMiiranai, 
elden,  M),  W6 ;  onlr  nBTO  allowjd, 

ritr,  lSt4.  US;  tolieep  emotioiu  In 
a  proper  ilate,  Ut9  ;  elden,  by  «z- 
■mple,  to  keep  op  — "-•  -' '- 


HiRicisif,  ntlftou,  in  _ 

1. 11 K. ;  mlxton  In  PlUo  . 

EucT  and  religion*,  with 

theorr,  lU.  1& 
HiTHB.  gaoanl 

IL  tU,  Bl  SU^.lT.  Ut  a. 


u  o^mMtHt,  UL  »  w. :  Flato^TMM^ 

Uumto  HebrawwiUen,  tt,  UDb. 


udlMDHtlieiu,  M^;  laloe  of,  tTO : 
i(  Haded  In  Sorpioi,  Wl ;  ol  aoul  In 


•Bom,  Ui  ;  of  pn-eilit«nt  •on],  iiL 
14  a^  of  tha  Viamoa  in  PoldUu, 

iwa. ;  IVmoiu,  4W  a.  tKrMaA,  it.,  It. 
ie«:  of  deparled  unla  In  AnniNic, 
M  -  the  choice  ol  HeiaUei,  t  tTT ; 
liBinirie  br  Octlonii.  ii.  14,  U4 ;  Plalfl'a 
Tlaw  of  tlia  purpose  of.  ib.,  SOU ; 
Plato'a  and  ^omer'i  Oction*  con- 
trasted, 163  n. ;  retort  open  to  poeta, 
a.  IM  n. ;  no  repulilTe  fictions  to  be 
(oleisted  abont  gods  or  Hade*,  2S, 
IM ;  a  bettor  clus  to  be  aBbstltntod 
from  religion  for  the  ailMingBctloDa, 
ISO;  poet  mnn  siald  rarietT  of  Imita- 
tion, SS.IU:  tipe  for  narratlia  abont 
men,  2fl:  fiction  u  to  orlEin  of  claanH, 
M :  difflcnltr  of  procoHng  Ant  ad- 
ml«don  for  fiction,  ISS. 
ITTHOLOOY,  prolonged  belief  in.  It. 
m  n. ;  Xenophanea'  censnre  of,  L 
IS ;  Heraklaltui^,  tg  ;  Plato  and  the 
popnlar,  MI  ■>.,  tl.  llB.ili  MSil.  It. 
U,  16S  a.,  IM,  £SB  n.,  a2e,  SIS.  SS7, 


XiHra,  Tttati-K  and  lum-nfatltv,  UL 
tSi  a. ;  Pythagorean  theon,  3M  il, 
Sie  H. ;  myitlc  aancUty  of,  SSS  a. : 
distinction  of  diiine  and  hnnun.  MO 
•I. ;  nataral  recUtnda  of,  iL  H>,  iiL 
ssa  n.,  SUO  a.,  soe  a. ;  Connected  with 
doctrine  of  Jifnu,  2S8  a.,  32?  a, ;  dim- 
cult  to  hanDODU*  with  facta,  SH ; 


KATUKK. 
tha  awana  of  tblngB,  Me  n. ;  thiDgi 
known  oniT  Uuongh  luunaa,  Dot  true, 
(M;  Che  tillig  «|pi>kin  ul  >vJltr,,;i-7 

nainsble.  M> ;  didactic  jnstiumenu 

form*,  in,  BUI,  313;  orcmaslic  Srt, 
la. ;  proobdlvd  [rum  etyiii{ilagT,  'JtU. 
JOO  «.,  WT  ".  ;  spBciinfnfl  ol  ancient 
atTinalOglM,  307  n.,  SOSn..  HW  n.,  SID 


;  PlUo'f 


d  vltfa  hl>  flam  »u  bocIil 

IT  II1SD17  Of  luinuf  s,  SiS  n. , 

Intrinile  kptlBiila  ol,  lot  ftLTtiealtt 

nS;  TMTin  dagraaol  aptitude,  BIS ] 
SnC  impoiar  o^  a  Hanklallau,  soi 
>.,  n4-f,  SU  K. ;  bow  tlUT  >UT«  be- 


athlod  toptca.   SSG;    tba  Hcgarla 
Bhued  vlOi  Plato  the  DHaUia  In- 

Ca  of  Sotamtaa,  IMj  Acadsmia,. 
k  i  nacatlTa  aid  afibmatlTa  ralna 
In  PUa  dlitlDct,  IM.  iM,  410; 
the  nefnitlTe  extreme  In  Parmnidit, 
UL  71.. t.  IK ;  orarlooked  la  XriUm, 
481 :  mil  lUnatntwl  In  Luki.  0.  ITI; 
tbt  aSnnatlTe  piominant  in  bU  old 
an,  L  406;  lU  necflaflltj  aa  a  ooadi- 
Sm  of  naaonad  trath,  »1,  til,  «Tt. 
(ST.  MSn.,  Ul,  ILin,  L  ISO;  aialoe 
hj  Itaalf ,  UL  tl,  VQ,  B6,  !<»«),  IT«,  1B4  >. .' 

Ul,  4K  :  a miij  BnUmlnan  to 

the  afflnnatlte,  U.  IS6.  m :  VHenUal 
to  oontnl  of  tbs  afBrmaUne.  UL  es  » , 
L  US;  Ita  dUHcDltiu  naiar  aolied, 
UL  il ;  see  DiaUetie. 
SaiBana,  relatlTlCr  0 


•  :  HamUelteanthaory 

Irat  with  ii,  SIB ;  the  Iheorj  ui 
talu,  inniliclt  tnut  net  to  be  pu 
namea,  £11,  tK ;  laa  Langmgi. 
NiTtTBX.  ooune  ol,  ths  oliiniatgi 
DamDklitiu  imd  moderns,  t.  73,  it 

AU  pRXWadlnEB  Ot.  rOTldUCtOcI  BXi 


also  In  IndlBs  philosophy,  li 


BO  object  in 


r  [nth.  IIL  tU  Ik 

,  mani  Framtt  Id   Plato. 

koemee.pTodoced  b;  Jtdtit 


allowed  bf  MenofUmui,  L 
SaoiTiTtt  Method,  haiihli  osoinrwl 
b;  hlatoriana  of  phlloHphy,  1.  las  - 
nnpandented  in  Plato'i  ue.  ».  ; 
enoneoiulr  attributed  to  Sopbiat-H 
and  H^uica.  SU.  3S7 ;  the  cbRtg 
btOD^t  br  contomporarr  Atheuliu 
uainM  Sokrates,  SHS  ;  HokiatM  an 
Plato  Ita  ehampiHOi,  rii,  i,  S7i 
Bokiatea  tha  grealeit  Bristle  of  b 
aae.  KM  ;  flnt  appiiad  oegatii.  . 
aniLlT^  to  the  common  congclosi.. 
n^  BU.  ssa  a. ;  to  aodal,  poUtlad.  [ 


iLm«. 
nibrtltoCInc  phr- 
laea.  [L4<»ik 
I.  eiplanatloa  of 

ie,iLBS. 

prateaC     anlut 
ioeg,   L    IM  ;    of 


NOH03,ldeaotbvleL_  ._. 

tS80n.,8aSB.,il,»«ii.;l , 

ol  King,  i.  BTS,  «aO,  3«  <C,  414,  IL  m ; 
Sobmtai  an  axception,  U      "•—- ^ 
and  Ariatotle'B  tneair  of 
ndit  Kinr,  L  BBS  TL :  nalo  btv»w 
It.    U    n. ;     EpIkUCni.L    ^ 

propajaUt 


NOUiiE.vaii  of  Kan 


fUHBE]i.thepT<Krip[rofPyth«gotaaiM, 
L  B-li.  It ;  dlSeiD  from  Flato'i  Idia. 
10 ;  Iti  modem  application,  ib.  ^  11 
n. :  limited  to  ten.  aooordingto  Plato 
»nd  PythMoroant,  11  n. ;  the  Oreak 
gaometriou  conception  of,  UL  IIB  n. ; 


Objectite,  and  niblecttTe  rfewi  ot 
.....  "  -mtH  dlttinguiihed,  L  4S1 : 
oinddent   With  nit||ei!tiTa 
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Obsertatioic.  atiropomy  mitBt  not  be 
•tadied  by.  W.  73 ;  nor  aoonrtjca,  74. 

Obstetric,  of  Sofamtcs,  L  M7.  iL  tf  L 
iiLll2,17e. 

Odysseus,  U.  St. 

Ouof .  Pythagoratokm,  L 10  «. 

Old  Aqe,  W.  s. 

OUOARCHT,  It.  70:  Plated  woood 
■tate  a  oompromaM  of  dflnocney 
and,  83S,  8S7. 

QptMrvfia,  flnt  distingnSahed  from 
vvMtrvyM  by  AristoOe,  UL  OA  «. 

6lf  E,  in  the  Many,  and  Many  in  the 
One,  aim  of  philoeophy.  L  407; 
difBcolties  about  many  and,  iiL  830 ; 
idea. 


Omtoloot  and  phyiici,  radically  dis- 
tinct points  Of  Tiew,  L  tS  it.;  the 
science  of  Bns,  flnt  appears  in  the 
Bleatee,  SS ;  reoondliauon  of  physics 
with,  attempted  ansaooeBsfally  after 
Pannenides,  23  n. ;  Plato  blends 
ethics  with,  ilL  806 ;  Aristotle's  sab- 
stratam  for  phenomenolo^,  L  24  n. ; 
tendency  to  embrace  logical  phan- 
toms as  real  caoses,  iL  404  n. ;  see 
En*t  PkUotopky. 

0Pl?fl0fC,  public,  see  Authcrity. 

Opinion,  Xenophanes'  doctrine,  i.  18; 
Parmenides'.  20:  Demokritns',  72; 
embraces  all  Taneties  of  knowledge 
save  of  the  Qood,  iL  80;  right,  of 
good  statesmen,  derived  from  in- 
spiration, 242 ;  compared  with  know- 
ledge, 241,  253,  256  n.,  iiL  107  n.. 
181  n, ;  antithesis  less  marked  in 
Thecetdiu  than  PolUUnu,  257; 
Plato's  compared  with  modem 
yiews,  iL  254 ;  the  mind  rises  from 
sensation  to  opinion,  then  cognition, 
iii.  164  ;  distinct  from  sensation,  166 ; 
true,  knowledge  is,  168 ;  yeriflcation 
from  experience,  not  recognised  as 
necessary  or  poesible,  iZ>. ;  if  false, 
possible,  160,  181  ft..  851;  waxen 
memorial  tablet  in  the  mind,  109; 
falMe,  is  tl)e  confusion  of  cognitions 
and  non-cognitions^  refuted.  171 ; 
wherein  different  from  knowledge, 
172 ;  true,  not  knowledge,  communi- 
cated by  rhetor,  ib. ;  true,  pliu 
rational  explanation,  is  knowledge, 
173 ;  analogy  of  elements  and  com- 
pounds, ib. ;  rejected,  174  ;  inter- 
communion of  forms  of  non-tru  and 
of  proposition,  opinion,  iudgment. 
213,  214 ;  akin  to  proposition,  and 
may  be  false,  by  parnierahip  with 


PABMXVlDtB. 

fona  nemrtm^  £14;  retatfon  to 
kosmical  seal.  It.  227;  its  matter, 
what  is  between  eos  and  non-ens, 
40 :  two  grades  oL  FUth  or  BeUef, 
and  Ooi\)ectare,  07;  tme  pleasora 
attached  to  trae.  iiL  SSL 

Oppooitbs,  only  one  to  eadi  thing,  iL 
ISn. 

OpmnsK,  iL  80g4L 

OSPHAlfS,  iT.  400-7. 

Oiraic  canon  of  life,  iiL  too  n..  It.  U ; 
ooinddenoe  of  Timam  with,  266  n. 

OsTHODOZT.Iocal  infUliUliij  rf«*i»^rl^ 
but  rarely  sererely  emoroed  in 
Greece,  i?.  800;  less  intoleranoe  aft 
Athens  than  ebewhen,  iiL  277, 
It.  126;  Sophists  coofonn  to  pc«- 
ralent,  66:  hresistaae  effect  oC 
pnblic  opimon  in  prodoeinjg;  L  802, 
!▼•  66;  oommon  ssnae  ok  a  ooa- 
mnnity,  its  nropagaftioii,  iL  274; 
Phbto  on,  L  a(  822.  802  «..  421,  It. 
00  «.,  166 ;  probable leeUngs  of  Plato, 
IL   867;   Sokiates  in  Pktedon  con- 


with   Avoloqw,  4S 
exacted  in  Plato'i 


277-8,  {▼.  24,  166,  160,  827,  870, 
430 ;  three  varieties  of  heresy, 
876;  proiim  to  laws  against,  883; 
first  confuted.  886 ;  argument  in- 
consistent ana  unsatisfactory,  888; 
second  confuted,  889 ;  contradicts 
RepvJUic,  800 :  the  third  the  worst, 
884;  confuted,  891;  general  Greek 
belief,  881,  891,  894;  incongruity 
of  Plato's  doctrine,  893:  opposition 
to  PUtto's  doctrine  in  Greece,  895 ; 
Cicero.  879  «. ;  MUton.  ib, ;  Bp. 
Butler,  166  n. ;  book-burning,  879  n.  ; 
see  AuUunUy. 

Ovvia,  must  be  known  before  vaOq,  iL 
243  n, 

P. 

^at^pa9Tu^  ilL  20  n.,  iT.  860l 

Pain,  see  aXwia,  PUaswrt. 

Paley,  remarks  illnstratiTe  of  Sokratic 
dialectic,  L  877 1». 

PANiETius,  style,  L  406  «. ;  on  PAodoa, 
288,  334  n. ;  Plato's  immortality  of 
the  soul,  iL  423  n. ;  dialogues  of 
Sokratici  vin,  L  112  «. 

pARMENiDfis,  metaphysical  and  geo. 
metrical  rather  than  physical,  L 
23  n.,  89;  the  absolute,  19-24,  iiL 
104  ;  Herakleitus  opposed  to,  L 
37 ;  ens  and  non-^is,  an  inherent 
contradiction  in  human  mind,  19; 
ens  alone  contains  tnith,  pheoomeaa 
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rAKHMHIDSs. 

ibftbititT,     34 ;     ens    errgneoaib 
■"    'tyAri-'— -  -"••  >— *   " 


Idenliaedby  AriatoUe  with  beat 

Uuobjectolmoiia'ni'pSjiiaXss  n. 
mind,  36;  theolo^,  IS,  SB;  phfiin 
7  1L|  W  H. ;  two  pbjsinl  prlnciplfts 
H 1  doatitiia  dalendddbl  Z«io,  Si  ee. 
a.  te :  TaUtioD  of  Dsmokrftiu  to.  I 
M:  with  FrUusitna  nindliHl  baaii 
of  PWoDlo  phOiiMptij,  »i  rafutn 
tion  o{,  bt  AipJUMti,  UL  lit.  3^ 
mmunnm  ehidi  enunMI  br  £<■' 
klcddi^  l«f  It. ;  Mid  BoknlM  Uaid^ 
bj  EaUoldcii,  L  lis. 
ParmaiUb,  Uw,  dtto,  I  »«,  Sit,  >I« 
■..  SSS  ■.,  IlL  n  <L,  SM  n.  ;  uUmd- 

tidtr.  t-  )ci7-ii,  no,  tsT,  SS3  ih, 

Wl  «.,  UL  M  ■.,  W,  88  ■.,  IBS  ■. ; 
^UdBs  «(  dlaloiiui  KtmnllT.  O ; 
It*  ohmcttr,  M ;  paieoM  dhiUts, 

71,  u  ■-.&).  n.  Bf,  ne,  L  m  ^  the 
Boraiite  Platonle  IIwoit  attacksd.  111. 
is ;  kttuJi  not  nmiifaml.  Vl ;  Iti 
dl»l»c>fc^  eompuad  vlUi  Zaoo'i,  L 
100;  mmmj  ud  MnDnagM,  ilL  M; 
ScmlM  trnmcB*  Z«D</i  doctrins,  w ; 
tad  alllnni  Idflu  upuata  (roni,  btil 
partlolpabtob^  Hndbls  oM«cti,  a. ; 
ohiMtlon*,  OO-i :  DO  objMt  In  iwtan 
ms«ii  to  Oie  phllowi^er,  61.  IH  n.  \ 
Ideas,  how  iHr1idp&b1«  br  oblsctA, 
ra,  79,  K.  188:  uudogatu  dUBcoltr  of 
pndlcatlon,  I.  iK;  Dot  merely  — 
wptlDM.  tli  61,  H  ;'■  [h«  third  ^__, 
M  K.;  not  man  tTpa*.  U  ;  not  coniii- 
Abla,  docs  not  nuatiTB  to  onnaJraa, 
U..    11:   ooaiuble    oDlf    thiODgh 

. of  cogDitloD,  H; 

■  baTCL  6T.  68  n. :  dUemnu, 
or  phlloaophT  iiDpoirible, 
vB ,  wMM'^Jt^  nqidTed  from  ktudanU, 
70;  piDTiaional  MantnpUon  of  hy. 
pothHsi,  and  thsir  coaieiiiiaDcei 
{need,  (fc ;  ntiw  dentanatntlou 
from  ttfim  ul  uid  hhhbi  iu>i>  iii  m 
MO ;  critldnn  of  uithiomles, : 


ulutlhe  ... 
S6,  101;  third  _ 
bnt  nnmtUfwt 
ImifliHtion    of 


FEBOUnOH, 

foartta  ud  flfth,  101,  lot;  tha 
alith  (Ud  MTenlli,  103;  anwu- 
nnted  rtap*  In  tba  nuonhic,  106; 

trisa  of  FumaBldta,  lOt ;  a^hlh  asd 
ninth,  106 ;  oondntlOD  compind  to 

enignui  !n  BtpuWie,  ■"-   ' 

•rlth  SoBhiiUt  and  , 


Btp^ic,    iT. 


i'pHuli^i,  ilri; 


O;  nnlTenu)  amJdit, 

m  i  and  DDliemls  dlffarent  dla- 
lognei  compaisd,  ii. ;  dlfflcoltlOi 
■boat  one  Bud  maiif,  iSe ;  natural 
ooaleaceaca  of  Snlta  and  Inflnlte, 
UO ;  UluitratlDD  from  ipeech  and 
tobidc.  Mi ;  flxplanation  inaaS' 
dant,  SU;  no  oonatant  tntfa  hi, 
It.  S  iL  ;  flnctnatOi  60 ;  ordinary 
man  dlacen  oajy,  IB.  61 ;  ua  Plir. 

PUCU,  on  King   Somoi,  L  181  ik  ; 

OaiteaUo  theory,  IL  loi  n. ;  jortlca, 

L  111  a.  1  aatbority,  ii.  ira. 
U6»^,  mut  ba  known  aflar  tiaim,  iL 

Man. 
PiTHOLOOT  of  Plato,  comparad  with 

Atiitotia  and  Hippokratca,  It.  MD^ 
PxptJUiua,  tfao  goda^  JcaJooiy,  it.  IM 
PKUIPOMHEtlin  war,  UL  106. 
PEKTiTEUCH,    alliworlcal    Inlanrath 

tlon  of,  it.  )67  B. ;  ralaUon  la  Onok 

■chBDaa,  tte. 
Pentitdlos.  tba,  IL  lit ;  oipart  of 

Plato  and  Arlitotla.  119  m 
Pehcipt  and  concept,  lelatife,  IlL  n ; 

prior  to  tba  pardpient,  76  ■. 
pKncEPnoN,  doctrine  of  Parmanida*. 


.     ^Dipedoklea, 
phracUu.   4"  -  -     '  - 

ul  Apollonl 


bpfiddsdee,  SsT"  Dloeanaa 
„  63;  Demokiittti.  77: 
m;  dltrsredt  dewa  of 
Plato,  163;  laDilble.pni'iiia  wldn 
in   Polititui    than    TiialSui.    3it; 

17S°n.:1denUBed  lA'th  Hmo'Un^ 
mm,  isa,  163  n.-,  Mnilble  paroap- 
tloti  dD«  not  inclada  memorr,  167 ; 
arrament  from  analogy  of  aoalnf 
and  nut  leeing  al  ths  sama  tlma, 
it, ;    knowladce  llaa  hi  tha  mind'a 


etSMBM.  Dn»u. 


PEKOUiiii,  IlbnuT<rf,  L  >ro  ■>.,  la)  K. 

PXUANDER,  Ir.  T. 

ntfUx-i  of  HnklBltc^  L  U  ■. ;  OOD 
mnid  wlUi   Kooi  (d    Aukugoiw 

Ml«t, 
WO,  871. 

t  MO  1  diilin  tiitr  doMli  of  ThMh 
phmiiu,  trS;   low  ot  libiur,  tTO; 

PSBUU  mod  Bpaitui  Huff  onloglMd, 
U.  e  1  mod  AUwnm  oompUM,  It. 
nt;  fniulon,  til.  111;  cnmtoml 
blanded  wlUi  Bpului  Id  Cytv- 
IKBlla,  L  129  1  |;ot«mm(Bt,  ffiB. 

PuDon  ths  Entrlmo,  L  lU. 

Fkadm,  Ow,  ultaentlcItT,  L  9S4  h.  ; 
lint  dlmlogaa  dlullDwed  npon  lnl«r- 
xmX  Arounda,  288  -,  dmtfl.  SOO-SIS,  Slij 
IL  m  ■  ;  miBnuatlro  uid  eipo^- 
totT,  «7J :  moch — *i»n»cenileal»l 
UHition.  lU'n':  pnrp^.ii.  3S91..; 
■nUtliuli  mod  compleiuant  ol  Sym- 
iMulmi.  ill.  iS; 

cnton,  U.  17V  ;    .. 

ioBlBU  an  tnedam  ot  dsbata, 

Tftloo  ol    eipMltioi      ""' 

pBrtite  »n],  intiUi. 

bodv,  ISt ;    life  m  Btm^lo 

•oaf    «nd    body,     886,     «..     .     , 

«iDoUoT]a,   m  deetfD^r&te   B-ppEndua 

of  buinui  nrntuiB,   ill.   189 ;    dmtii 


Sokntei  lo  the  lut 
dam  of  de'    ■      — 

.jiition,   898 

intiUiHla  ol 


mm;  anfler    punlflfa 


"iiiwiigE 


cilaidnumdiiilttcd,  iL  111.  122;  uul 
Ib  amltail]/  living  mid  thereloro  Im. 
mortal,  li.  413  -,  proof  ot  ImmortAlH; 


tampmrchoila  of  ordlnuj  man  -._^, 
UT,  Oi,  «15;   PUIo'i   dMnoutnk 


loo  ail%  UL  u :  Dot  nunllr  «. 
milsd.tL  U«  i  Sokntef  Inttilaetu 
landopiiMat.  Ml ;  tanwd  on  diOi 
«it  Tiaw*  41  to  k  Ina  cuua,  3M 


ot  ptocnM,  M7:  Soknts^  ckrir 
■tub,  lei :  nnBila  of  knowladn, 
tt.;  antdoaMDaotOiua,n}eeted, 
a.  no-  o)ooiid  doctrine,  tram 
MM,    Ml     MB;     iloe- 


m,    «aTi     Anua- 


■  afldent  mod  eo- 
;    thinl  principle^ 
unptloB    ot    Uta*    la    mopanta 
-     *",    «B,    M7,    It.    1&  ■.; 
if  tdina.  tl.  <10  1  tha  onlf 
I ;  tntli  nrddai  Id  idaa^ 
idonot  hjpoUHdi,^^ 


'  hrpotheXTtA. ;    Sobato? 

-, itr  balon  damtli,  II«,  UT: 

Sokntea'  Knl— laliodi  of  Iha  bloM, 
lie;  SokntMf  laat  vonli  mod  demth, 
41T ;    bnitol,  416 ;    eoraptrod    with 


CDuldared  bf   Ten: 


ailtT  lor  d^flnltfoo,  Vi\ 


mod  <.l-v..rr.4  8 
*uiet7  of  mmdneBB,  ii :    bra   uu- 
-iT»g9J,   Wien   pmneerilMd,  Iw  So. 
"'"     '^  '    — " —  of  pre-axu4«nt 


IM  n. ;  remlnlKODca  of  tbe  Ideu' 
U,  yi.  It.  £39  K, ;  operation  of 
pT&.nmuJ  BxperiaDoe  on  man's  Intal- 
lectual  ficiCtiv,  IIL  11:  teminis- 
cance  Idndled  bT  impact  of  pbyiicnl 
beaulT,  li.  423,  IlL  4,  14 ;  dabata  on 
Bhetoric,  » ;   Sokntsa'  theon,  ill 

'to  founded  on  a  knowiad^ 

tmtb.^iSj     writing    t-' 
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406, 410  «.,  411  «. ;  Sokr&tM'  rwaon 
for  attacoment  to  dialectic.  258 
«. ;  the  two  prooesaet  of  dialectic, 
80,  89;  exemplified  in  Sokratee* 
ditoounes,  80 ;  essential  to  genuine 
rhetoric,  80,  84;  rhetoric  as  a 
real  art,  is  comprised  in  dialectic, 
80,  84;  analogy  to  medical  art. 
81 ;  includes  a  classification  of 
minds  and  discourses,  and  ti^eir 
mutual  application,  88,  41,  46 ; 
books  and  lectnres  useless,  88, 
84,  49,  61,  68-6 ;  may  remind, 
88,  60 ;  rhetorician  must  acquire 
real  truth.  88,  84;  theory  more 
Platonic  than  Sokratio,  88;  rhe- 
torician insufficiently  rewarded, 
88;  dialectician  alone  can  teach, 
87;  i<Ual,  cannot  be  realised, 
61;  except  under  hypothesis  oi 
pre  •  existence  and  reminiscence, 
62;  dialectic  teaches  minds  un- 
occupied, rhetoric  minda  pre-occu- 
pied,  40;  Plato's  idiot  a  philoso- 
phy, not  an  art,  of  rhetoric,  46; 
unattainable,  42,  40;  comparison 
with  the  rhetorical  teachers,  44; 
charge  against  rhetorical  teachers 
not  established,  47 ;  compared 
with  JUpublie,  Oorffiaa,  Suthy- 
cUmtu,  iL  229;  Mencn,  249; 
Pkadon,  i6.,  428,  iii  17-8,  ir.  880 
%.  ;  Symporion,  iii.  1,  11, 
16,  17-19;  S<mhi$tis,  251 :  PolUikut, 
i6.,  266  Ik  ;  PMlitnu,  898 ;  Timonu  and 
KriUoi,  68 ;  lega.  It.  824. 

Phenicians,  It.  880  m,  862 ;  i^ipetite 
predominant  in,  88. 

Phenomena,  early  Greek  explanation 
of,  by  polytheism,  L  8 ;  doctrine  of 
Xenophanes,  18 :  Paimenldes,  20. 24, 
66 ;  of  Parmenides,  the  object  of 
modem  physics,  28 1». :  of  Parmenides 
contain  only  probability,  not  truth, 
84  ;  doctrine  of  Zebo,  93  ;  Leontine 
Goigias,  104  n.  ;  Herakleitus,  89  ; 
Anuagoras,  60  «. ;  Demokritus,  68 : 
Kyrenaics,  197 :  the  Ideas  not  fitted 
on  to,  iii  78 ;  Aristotle,  L  34  i». ;  see 
PartievUan, 

PkiUbuM,  authenticity,  iii.  360  n. ;  date, 
i  807-0,  811-8.  815,  iii.  360  i».;  pecu- 
liarity, 882 ;  illustrates  logical  parti- 
tion, 854,  844 ;  merit  as  a  didactic 
composition,  806,  368  i».  ;  method 
contrasted  with  Theattttu,  886  n. ; 
recent  editions,  866  n. ;  reading  in 
p.  17 A,  841  n. ;  subject  and  persons, 
834  ;  protest  against  Sokrauc  elen- 
^us,  836 ;  happiness  and  good  used 
as  correlatiTe  terms,  ib. ;  good,  object 
of  unirersal  desire^  ib.,  m,  892  «. ; 


PHIIiftBVR. 

what  mental  condition  will  ensure 
happiness.  335 ;  is  it  pleasure  or  wis- 
dom, i6.,  337 ;  pleasures,  and  opposite 
cognitions,  unlike  each  other,  336w 
896 ;  is  good  intense  pleasure  without 
any  intelligence,  888 ;  or  intelligence 
without  pleasure  or  pain,  839 ;  such 
a  life  oonoeivable,  at  least  second- 
best,  349 ;  Plato  inconsistent  in  put- 
ting the  altematiTC,  878 :  emotions,  a 
degenerate  appendage  of  human  na- 
ture, 389 ;  contrast  with  other  dia- 
logues, 898 ;  good  a  ttrtium  qvid,  880, 
861 ;  pleasure,  of  the  infinite,  intelli- 
gence a  combining  cause,  847  ;  in- 
telligence the  determining,  pleasure 
themdetermhiate, 848,  iv.  221 ; intel- 
ligence postulated  by  the  Hedonists, 
iii  874 ;  analogy  of  intelligence  and 
pleasure,  860 ;  intelligence  more  coff- 
nate  to  good  than  pleasure  is,  848, 
861;  pain,  disturbance  of  system's  fun- 
damental harmony,  pleasure  the  re- 
storation, 848 ;  pleasure  pre-suppoees 
pain,  349 ;  exc^t  in  the  deriTatiTe 
pleasures  of  memory  and  expectation, 
«6. ;  desire  presupposes  a  bodily 
want  and  memorr  ox  prerioua  satis- ' 
faction,  350;  trae  pleasures  attached  to 
true  opinions,  361;  can  pleasure  be  truA ' 
or  false,  286  n.,  351,  362,  866.  380,  ib. 
It..  382 ;  false  pleasures  are  pleasures 
falsely  estimated,  868,  860  i».  ;  to 
Plato  the  absolute  the  only  real,  886 ; 
true  pleasures  of  beautiful  colours, 
odours,  sounds,  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, Ac.,  856 ;  pure  pleasures  adndt 
of  measure,  357 ;  direciiye  sovereignfer 
of  measure,  391,  393 ;  pleasure  not 
idenUcal  with  oAviria,  868,  877; 
theory  of  pleasure-haters,  partly 
true,  364  ;  allusion  in  ot  8v<rx«pc7f . 
389  n. ;  intense  pleasures  connected 
with  bodily  or  mental  distemper,  366, 
891 ;  but  more  pleasure  in  health, 
856 :  intense  pleasures  not  oompaUble 
witb  cognition.  862 ;  same  riew  en- 
forced by  Hedonists.  878,  887  n. ;  . 
Aristotle  on,  376  n. ;  drama,  feelings 
excited  bv— <^6yo«,  866  n. ;  pleasure 
is  generation,  therefore  not  an  En<L 
nor  the  Good,  357  ;  Aristippus  ana 
Aristotle  on,  878  i». ;  pleasure  is  an 
end.  and  cannot  be  compared  with  in- 
telligence, a  means,  373. 377  n.;  Plato's 
doctrine    not    defensible     against 

Sleasure-haters,  387, 390  n. ;  Sokratea- 
iffers  little  from  pleasure-haters, 
889 ;  gods  and  kosmos  free  from.    , 
pleasure  and  pain,  ib. ;  comparison.    • 
of  man  to  kosmos  unnecessary  and     - 
confusing,  367 ;  forced  coi\juncuon  of 
kosmology  and   ethics,   891 ;  diffi-- 


476 


_     PjrthMW 
«(  isUllifCBOiw 


Ml; 
IS 


lOf 

Ml  *  cood  ft 

tes'not  tlMaifty«(KiUn»  tiTfOf 
m^  iiL  a66;an  eagaitiow  tedaded, 
Stt;  hat  oiltf  ttmt,  pn%  9md  wmetm- 
M17  iiliawnji,  tk  :  flv«  gndnted 
coDsftitaaiteof  cood.SSA.SR';  PlAto'i 
!■  put  u  «ckette  doctriM.  186; 
blflods  ODtolocT  vHh  «ttiki.  O. ; 
does  not  auufj  tlie  tarta  himself 
laya  down,  371  ;  oompared  with 
JhitAjHiMiu,  974  m.  ;  Frota^oroM,  979, 
101 ;  OcryioM^  S7»-81 ;  PAorfnu,  SK : 
Sfmpotiim,  S70  n.,  S9S ;  Poj^tfmJjU, 
97  m..  940  m.,  943 ;  ScpkiMH,  9»  m. ; 
Pclitihu,  263,  969  «. ;  ArpuMic,  970, 
879  m.,  905 ;  THflMmf,  397  n. ;  Ugm^ 
iT.  90L 

Philo,  etTiDologles,  iiL  906  m. ;  hypo- 
thetical propositions,  L  145  n. ;  alle- 
gorical  interpretation,  !▼.  157 11. 

PHUiOLACS,  L  9. 

•#tXor,  vpMTor,  see  AmabiU  primvm. 

PHIL060PHEBS,  andent,  common  daim 
to  oniTeraal  knowledge,  iiL  219; 
duursed  with  pride,  pL  153  n. ;  seces- 
sion from  Athou,  111  n. ;  oontnut  of 
philoeophCT  with  practical  men.  vL 
62,  145  R.,  iiL  183,  «74,  iT.  51-4 ;  nse- 
leesness  in  practical  life  dae  to  not 
being  called  in  by  dtizens,  54 :  dis- 
paragement of  half-philosopherB, 
naif  politicians,  iL  224  ;  forced  sedn- 
sion  of,  iy.  50 ;  require  a  commnnity 
suitable,  ib. ;  philosophical  aptitude 
perverted  under  misfcuiding  public 
opinion,  54  ;  model  dty  practicable 
if  philosophy  and  poutical  power 
united,  47  ;  dirine  men,  iiL  187  ;  the 
fully  qualified  practitioner,  iL  114, 
116,  119 ;  not  wise,  yet  painfully 
feeling  ignorance,  181 ;  ralue  set  by 
Sokrates  and  Plato  on  this  attribute, 
190  ;  dissenten,  upheld,  975 ;  life,  a 


mmI  9mA  bodj.  908 . 

fife,  S86.  L 158;  ooBpted  from 

is,   B.    987,  416.  426; 


981 ;  vrntae  of  cxpositioB, 

)  iBBmyniv  phOo- 
BTm.  4,  6;  So- 
itative    OK    Hfvtt 


csiBbable  fitNB 


aopliWa,iL  UO.  lU 
tflMh,  ifl.  S7,  40:  M 


18; 


. pie  occxniiedy 

only  onder  lEFpotMb 

Uses  In  wsnninfc 
of  .'the  synoptic  view,  if. 
with  Aetocs.  fiL  178 ; 
of  debates.  179;  drtii  mine 
fcnns  admit  of  faterooca- 
I;  Bve  in  ngioB  of  «»^  ifr. ; 
OBBlfse|ilate  afhanwable  fonns,  !▼. 
48;  djstinrtion  of  orainary  men  and, 
illestimted  by  simOe  of  Gave.  67-70 ; 
distindiTe  marks  of.  61 ;  no  oojeet  in 
to,  iiL  61. 


Philosophia  p&ima  of  Axistotle,  L 
968  R..  iiL  230  n.,  982. 

Philosopht,  is  reasoned  truth,  L 
wii-x ;  Ferrier  on  scope  and  purpose 
of ,  viu  n.  ;  necessarily  polemical, 
riii ;  modem  idea  of,  induaes  antho- 
ritative  teaching,  positiTe  results, 
direct  proofs.  306 ;  usually  podtiTe 
systems  adrocated.  iiL  70 ;  difference 
of  andoit  and  moaern  problems,  52 ; 
chief  point  of  divergence  of  modem 
schools,  iL  400  n. ;  tto  beghming,  L 
975  n.,  98S,  ii.  404,  407  A. ;  free  judg- 
ment the  first  condition  for,  L  983, 
905  ».,  iL  908,  iiL  152  n.;  negative 
rein  as  necessary  as  aflSimaiiTe  for,  L 


190;  preponderated  in  Plato's  age, 
123 ;  early  appearance  of  a  few  free- 
thinkers in  Greece,  984;  brought 
down  from  heavoi  by  Sokrates, 
X ;  Greek,  in  its  purity,  xiw ;  Greek, 
characterised  by  multiplid^  of  in- 
diTidual  authorities,  84,  90,  940  «. ; 
advantages,  90 ;  contrasted  with  nni- 
fonn  tradition  of  Jews  and  ChristJaas. 
884  n. ;  early  Christian  view  of  .affected 
by  Hebrew  studies,  xv  n.;  polytheism 
the  first  form  of,  2;  Aristotle  con- 
trasts "  human  wisdom  **  with  primi- 
tive theology.  9  «. ;  Indian,  978  n. ; 
compared  with  Pre-Sobatic,  107 ; 
analogy  of  Greek  with  Indian,  100  «., 
162 ;  difficulUes  of  eariy.  iii.  184  a. ; 
<^>position  from  prevalent  riews  of 


OnraHAL  INDXX. 


FHILOBOPffT. 
\tiate,  Ac,  i.  M ;  eomraon 
HUM  ia  tU  ntiwuilliUc  elem 


lUbllab 

103 :  the  pratncted  >tady 

Hught  forin'  Braiia,  II. 
parpotuaJ  occumalallon  '-.  - 
Uigr,  m ;  ■  prolines  by  il»II, 
the  lapmne  ftrt,  ISO ;  to  ^  ''■ 
br  ItHlf  neliurifclT,  IW: 
Icnu  MBidl  [or,  KT ;  njuiioD  w 
poUtlCL  tM,  RT.  1»,  a»  n.;  Domnsrm- 
QTa  wav  of,  Uld  of  pracJifoJ  (4-*-) 
Ula,  m  K.,  K8  n.,  M.,  ik  181,  L  ^  J 
■ntltfaMli  of  rhtloile  ud,  II.  sm ; 
imn  QBMMtfmctorUy  put  br  Plikto, 
Bfl0:  anidnt  qnuTdl  between  poetry 
ud.  It.  M,  Iu,  Me :  Ariitf^  on 
blwdbv  mrUie  with,  tU  i. :  rUru  & 


I>BTa[CS.  Inoecaodeotallim  In  modern, 
L  4O0  A. ;  cnution  out  of  notbliu, 
denied  bj  tU  andent  ptijilcal  pt3- 
loeophen^  fi! ;  iTenlon  to  Atudylnx, 
on  nonnd  ol  lnjploty,iT.  3i9n.,  lui 


o  be  itudjeil 


uiBl(ino<KnM(a,lil.  10,11, 11;  Sro 
ttu  iOnnlm  to,  IB;  diflennt  Tle> 
PhmtM,  TUalttm.  Aii>*1k  li,  A(p>l 
Hb  O.;  utttbsili  of  amotion  u 
acunee,  n ;  Id  w  exlet  or  p>illo»ph 
InvoBdblo.M;  abonld  be candned  I 


opfaorlo  Jltpublie,  V' 

uptor,  ib.  ;    FlAto'a  &lt«nd  tone 
rog&rd  to.  In  Mvt  life,  XTS. 

PDILOSOPHT.    PnE-SOKRATIC,    L    1-S 

ttlBB,  xii :  form  compared  wlUi  tl 
iDdian,  in :  (tndied  In  Urn  third  ui 


A^ato^co 


nUalonlcpfaltc 


UonlnpSu.!   . 

period,  Bl ;  Eoaluie  lAtended  to  m^te- 
iW  cuie  onljr,  M ;  defect  of  lonir 
|ir(iH<T>U>,  m ;  little  or  no  ii^tctii 
IneuUeittheorlile,  (I3i  phjilu  dl> 
credited  b;  growth  of  dklecUc,  SI 
new  durecteriaUo   with   Zena  ui 


Xen^h 


Empe^lea 

F-IliMlUlU 


>plebedle>,M 

il'dlAl'ectlc.  ei :  roJornidvif  In  yiiia 
■   ■    ■    olle.Bg  n.^theorii      '        ■- 


K,  'n-.  oariji.'diicrBdilod  bj  growth 
nitonl 


PUTSIOLOOT,  of  Empedolilts,  L  tt; 
Theophnitae.  «a  li.  ;  Aniin^m, 
U ;  Diofenn  of  ApoilonU,  4(Ht.,  63 ; 
Demokiltiu.  Te ;  of  rinunu  gobOT^ 
dJuted  to  ethlal  teleologr,  Ir.  US ; 
of  Plato.  *ee  Bcdt ;  (»mp>.r«d  with 
Arlitotle  and  Blppokntea.  ISO. 

Puim  for  mu'i  DublUon,  It.  MS; 


I,  SM ;  bItUi, 

._ ni,»4T,r- 

ariT  leliliona  with  Soknla, 
•nice  aa  a  dtluD  and  aoidiei 
poiitlol  Ufe,  Ul :  political  channa 
{nOieecadurlDgnfa,  1;  tniuLiaRer 
dAth  or  Sokntv,  iti:  pernuuioiUT 
eatibllahed  at  Athena.  IM  :  teaches 
at  the  AcademT,  ib. ;  recelTDd  pre< 
•enU.  not  leea.  ili  tis  x.  :  bla  pupil*, 
numeioua,  wealthy,  and  from  dlf. 
ferent  dUea  L  ilA;  manv  nbaa- 
quentlT  poUticlana,  ?01  n.  ;  Eudoxna, 
fU;  AriaCotle,  MO;  Deuostbenao, 
Ml  m  1  Tlalta  toe  Tounger  EHonjaina, 
2Sd,  391.  IM  n.i  niatlcna  wUb 
DionralDi,  tU:  dlHppolnbiMata,tMO; 
TBTTiDC  relationi  with  laobiio, 
II.  931  ■.,  ilL  3fi;  hia}«alouBT  ud 


■UKBd  (DBiitj  batvcM  XaiMciBn 
udT  ill.  n  >.,  It.  iw  >.7nrti. ; 

Uld    AltfMI*     milMMli    nor* 

lode  philombT,  ito;  St.  Je 
—    ■»;     orlO&i ^  ' 


•as,  li.  4M  B.;  HnskMtM,  1 
M;  I>*BabHa,L  W  ■.,  n  ■.,  t< 
BbrtneUsa*  o7  Ftatfi  ud  J 
eoouiuad  wiUi  Imie  phDoaopiiT,  l 
n :  phTiln  ntnpBdal  wiUk  n  n. ; 
■nilofT  to  iDdlu  pMkwiibT,  a  m 
». ;  nwiiiiMiiiK  to  Hfllnir  wrttan, 
I*,  m  ■>.,  IM 1  Httl*  known  o(  Um 
tram  Ua  DUORiai,  L  MDl  t»:  pgr- 
aoMii^  aOfWVk  MfMlm,  M: 

trniD  BpiiUsi,  us  n. ;  hli  Khool  Bud 
■t  Athmi  ud  tmumltlod  to  idc- 
ocMon,  sot;  ku«It  known  to  ni  In 
bi«f  unction  of  aloetanruid  ptwident 
l4  ft  Khool,  HSj  iKtsnt  It  the 
Academj,  nerar  pobUlhod.  MO ;  mli- 
ealUnAOOi  chuBctor  of  >ndleiK«, 
effect,  MS ;  leetoRi.  MT ;  D«  Bono, 
i».,  U9:  on  principle*  or  ceDmBtrr, 
540  n. ;  dicnrnfltuicoe  of  bia  Intei- 
lectDil  ud  phlloaophicml  darelop^ 
ment  little  known.  3:3  n. ;  did  not 
write  tlU  Bft«r  death  of  8oknta>, 
»W,  SM,  MS  n.  ;  proof*,  S2V-SM  ■ 
™ietj,  339,  MS.  SM,  a.  165  n,,  iU. 
M  n.,  M,  ITS  K.,  M9,  MS  n,  400, 
*W:  rtrle,L40S;  ptoImiti.U,  lOOn 
aifl.  Hi.  !69,  38B  «.,  li.  ais  B.  1  poelloj 
vein  prodDmiiiutt  io  *om»  works,  L 
143,  It.  163  B, ;  mlitnre  ol  poetical 
fSMj  Uld  reliKiomi  mjiticlra  witt 
diatecUc  theory,  (il.  IB ;  comic  Tein, 
<1U  n. ;  builde  on  melapbor,  L  ^3  n., 
lii.  Sfi  n.,  3&],  364  ;  rhfltoTical  poweni, 

309 ;    tondency   Co  embnue  logical 

both  eccptlul  ud  dogmatical,  1.  .141 : 
hl»  BfflrmatiiB  ud  regntiie  tbIm 


rLKAScrmK 

■nt«B.  L  liii,  MO  >>. ,  M4,  S»  ;  BrtM- 
aUa  faTpotho^tlBt  be  BnmaBkatod 
■ohUiaB  to  ■  taw,  xi,  SffI,  WI ;  bs- 
•uaad  lapoviUlitj  vl  i»rlilnr  br 
— ^-  •spodtiaB,  M0,ST,  ^iSiL  : 
..  ■nBptkM  MtOicIUa  tn  Ua 


imoa  for  Egrptiu  nnliittoB*,  I*. 
MO  IL :  latMt  opinloB  Id  BplBoaia, 
411  ■>.,  *U  ». ;  icreaoMit  of  lAiboiti 
with,  IL  U8  w.  1  HO  Cbub,  Diatagua. 
BpiiUa.Ac. 

PLiTOTiisTB,  Inlliuncod  b;  PjtiiK. 
Kontjo,  liL  ISO  H. ;  picann  ■  torn 
of  erll.  i*. ;  emmeooa  IdrntiflcaUon 
of  tmUi  ud  food,  3ft]  ■. 

PLEismuBLS,  BeanUfnl  a  Taiiety  ol, 
IL  45 :  inadmlHibta,  4S-r ;  uid  Good, 


3T1 :  il  it  Idagtiod  with  good,  UB. 
PI.CASCRR,  u  aqniToqna,  111  RTT  «. 
memiiiK  a*  Iha  lumiiB  bmum, 
333 ;  Flato'a  wlou  doctrinet  com- 
pared, ■»»  a. ;  Is  tba  good,  IL  IM,  MS, 
347  m. ;  agraemaat  with  Aiiitiptaa, 
L  KB-301 ;  tight  compariaoo  ot  paina 
and.  neceaaarr.  It  »9 :  ilrtae  a  right 
comparlHin  of  pain  ud,  a.,  K&: 
tgncnuog.  not  pleann,  Uw  eanas 
of  wrongdidng.  JM ;  actions  condtl- 
dTeto,at«bDPOiiisble.n!l:Saki«taa' 
CtUitariaiilim,'  SIO  a.  ;  thaorr  more 
distinct  than  uy  In  ouiei  (Ualofaei, 
303,  317 :  bnt  too  narrow  and  eicla- 
aiielf    pradential,    W9  ;    compand 

330  a.;  not  fdenlicBl  with^ooiMs' 
lU.  xnn..  It. SI;  Sokratfa* argument 

predated.  S33 ;  arts  of  OaUet;  almiog 

-.  ^ j:...   ■,,■,,  Kipert  reqoitBd 

46,  34^  1  adeoee  oE 


aXNKBAL  IHDBX. 


PLEASUBB. 
meuun  necoon  lo  aUmaU  plea- 
niH,  tai  *.,  Hi.  Si!,  SM  «..  374  n, 
Wl,  It.  aoi  i  la  ft  gDDd,  liL  936, 1ST ; 
pteunni  nnUka  euh  othw,  3M,  80fl ; 
bnodlDtoiM  plwnn  irltbootan) 
InMIIgaioe,  tO]  lUe  wlUiaut  nln 
'  -or  piMunm  ODMwInbla,  M  uut 
■Hxnid-bMt,  M9,  ni;  Im  oocatla 
thu  Int^lfiawa  to  Road,  MS,  t4T, 
Btl ;  not  Idaatlial  wltfa  iUtW.,  «U  >. , 
161,  171:  li  al  (he  InHnite,  UT;  la 
tbt  ioiteUnsliiata,  Me :  prfr«Qiipa«9 
I«lB,  MS,  BM  n. :  ei«pt  In  Uw  risri- 
TktiTa  ptanrM  of  nanoiT  ud  ei- 
pecMlan.  MS  ;  !■  tin  nMoiiilinn  of 
tlHirit«m'ihuDimiT,Ma :  utlthsila 
of  bodr  umI  mind  In  deaire,  no  tma 
pleunn,  SOOr  tmo,  (Uaebiid  to  tnio 

flc&tloa' apptiad  to  ownltioiu  u  lo. 
m ;     on   thv  bo   una  or  tilie. 


plflBmz^  faiaa-, .  __. 

uooTT  of  plHaiDoJiaten,  Mitli 
SM;  Intaan,  not  (nnjMltibiB  wlUi 
MtdHraTin;  ArifMlT on,  m  n. ; 
nm*  riaiw  aaJUtoaa  br  Hadoniita, 
IT&  tn  H. ;  tntanao,  cnnuoUd  wttfa 
badnr  ot  BMQlal  dlMmpar,  US,  Ml ; 
.  bat  mna  iikwnn  In  hoilth,  3U  ; 
toallnci  oxdtod  bydnmk,  ^irt%.  tU 
Ik ;  iraa,  of  baantunl  eoloiin,  odoon, 
aonnda,  aaiiiWttoD  of  knawledce, 
Blifl:  iif  iwiiiiiitij.iiiliiliiaa  ifi .  ]inT  h.  : 
of  IntalUgoDco  nan  nltulila  Uiui  at 
■Mut,  in  iL,  iM  ■.,  tT.  BG,  n,  r- 


•honld  be  taMad  icalnat.  Kt ;  Bo- 
kj%tea  tfaa  IdaaJ  of  •etf^cotntDAbd  aa 
to,  ISfl :  irood  f  dentkal  with  nuxlmom 
of,  and  mtnlmun  of  uln,  IM-I,  MS, 
MB;  at  kut  UBMial  flcUon,  It.; 
*  torn  of  otU,  Plalonlata'  dodrlna, 
liL  NO  iLj  BpoiulpBna  on,  ue  m., 
MO  <k  :  KTTtiiaic  UiearT,  I.  IM  ; 
AntlaUiaBia,  111.  SflO  ■. :  cjnia'  eon- 
tampt  for,  I.  Ui ;  Ailitotla,  ill.  sse  IL : 
Bplknnu.  II.  lU  il,  ill,  asr  ■. ; 
IneraUiu,  tgr  k,  ;  doaro,  n»  k.  ; 
Prat.  Bain,  MS  a. 

PLOTinui,LlTei>,,llI,  Ma. 

FOBI*.  oointed  bf  HnaUdtoi,  L  M : 

V -^-ita,  IB;  lbs  art  li  mw,  U. 

Itraij  ainwlUoD  bj  tha 
I,  116 ;  and  rhapaodea  irork 
v/  ■^.jhO  InaplraUon,  117.  Itt; 
dalliar  wladom  wlUiant  kuowlur  It. 
t»;  Um  neat  taaclian,  lu;  nalli 
■mow  DOlHu,  U. ;  Sbabo  anlut,  l>. 
IMa.  1  vipoaltomaxlnia  of .  QTlTg;  Im- 
fortanaa  ofknowlodga  of,  m ;  Plated 


. a,  BfiT.  34*  a, ;  la 

gmiaaHoii.tharefora.notanend,  -   - 
a»  nod,  UT  ;  Aiktlppiu  and 
■toOaoaiBTla.;  la  an  end.  and  i 
not  be  ocanpand  iiith  IntaUieenc 
maana,  Sfl,  nr  a. ;  Koodamlitai 
plaaanra  and  BngnrUon,   Ml ;    i     . 
(nw,  Iran,  and  ncceaaary  ploainim 
tnolulad  in  gDod,  Bfft ;    goda  and 
koonoa  fne  nom  plc^nua  and  piiJn, 
nS:  IntalBganoe  pntnlaled  b;  the 
Hadmilata,   IT*:    Plato   annea    on 
Bedonlatlo  baaii  by  comparlnfi,  tnb; 
both  iAnfa  and  pleainrs  iDcJudod 
In  HedonMa'  enil,   37T  ;    SotnUa 
dlSaa  llttla  fnrn    ploaaqre-baten, 
MP;  doetrin*  not  ddenilble  Benlnsl 
pluaara-liataTi,  SST,  MO  n, :   r*  '- 
tolUaenoo,  tb«  beat,  ud  alona 
It.  U,8S;  of  i^tAa^idhia  aupsr 


«{ 


of  ndnd  tban  of  bodf, 


lalaUon  ot  aa^Uita,  rttatoia,  phtjo- 
■opban  to.  It.  IM;  andont  qaantl 
bebreao  pbllaiopbr  and,  e£  Ul; 
Flato'a  ttelinf*  enllatad  for,  M; 
Plato^  aTonlon  to  Athenian  din- 
m^ie,  Ua,  MO;  pecnUar  to  binwelf, 
UT :  Arlrtotle  dA<n,  it.  >.,  chun 
for  woiaa  at  AUhu  benn  In,  111 ; 
oanaored,  U.  au,  It.  01,  m  n. ;  ttaalt 


■~  credlbilitT'niihald  I 

— lat  aToId   taiie^  la 

.    . .    Hhodoi  tTpa  liiiiiineil 

14.  IM.  IK,  sai-e.  in,  M»;  to 


bnltaElon.  is ;  orthodoi 


keep  amotion!  io  a  proper  ilate,  IW : 
FUto'*  eipnlaion  ol  canmred.  III  1; 
■ctul  place  of,  tn  Oreak  edacBtlon, 
comparMl  with  Plato'a  tdial.  It.  l'" 
&9;  mIxtDTa  In  Plato  of  poetry  v 

lellgloiu    mTatldno    and    dialei 

theorr.IU.  ie:poetlcTalnorSakiat«a 
In  Ptadim  conVrut«d  with  'Iptim, 
U.  411  ;  Arlatophanea  oi  '       '^       ^ 


rSokrateak.'U.  Ml;  trealal 

:Plato'iandAr£tDtlA 

,  — .  toraalat  Kioa  Ham 

i  103  j  raUion  h>  phlloaopfar,  a  « 


r  tbearr  of,  to  r«lat  Kioa  ffnaaa 
L  <#3 :  ralatlon  h>  phlloaopfaT,  a  tH, 

txi,  m,  no  •..  Ki  n..  tat  u,. 
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rOLlTlRUB. 

ib..  ilL  1?9, 183.  It.  61-4,  L  181  ik.  18t ; 
to  be  ttodied  br  itoelf  ezdnaiTeiy,  VL 
SS9 ;  Lewis  on  ideels,  ir.  130  n. ;  eee 
OommmaU,  Memankff,  RmUr, 

PUititui,  MtiMntidtj,  L  807,  318 
n.,  UL  Itf  Ik.  S86  «. ;  <Uto  L.  800, 
410.  SIS,  316,  326;  porpoee,  UL  188, 
863,  867  »..  801 :  naoe,  100 ;  refak 
tkm  to  TkteaUua,  187  ;  ■oenesT 
end  penoiu«ee,  186 :  in  a  k^ical 
dmattBoatioa  ell  pMtknlusoC  equal 
vmloe.  106 ;  prorinoe  of  eenrible  per- 
oeption  narrower  in  f%emtitu»,  »0; 
importanoe  of  f oonding  logicel  parti- 
tioQ  CD  sensible  leeemMinres,  866 ; 
the  attainment  of  the  standard  the 
porpoee  of  each  art;  800 ;  necesrity 
of  dedaring  standard,  80S;  Plata's 
views  on  mensnratioo.  800;  Plato^ 
defence  scaiost  critics,  808;  the 
mTthe'of  the  kosmoe,  806  n, ;  eanses 
principal  and  anziUarr,  880:  the  king 
the  principal  canse.  •*. ;  Piato  does 
not  admit  received  dtssfllfstion  of 
gOTemments,  807;  three  kinds  of 
polity,   878;    trae    dassUlcstion  of 

S>Temment8,  sdentific  or  onsden- 
flc,  868;  unadentiflc  goremment, 
or  by  many,  counterfeit,  ib. :  of  on- 
sdentiflc  goremmenU,  despoi  worst, 
democrscy  least  bad,  270.  878  ;  true 

STemment,  by  the  one  saeniflc  man, 
},  273.  iT.  280,  310  n. ;  counter- 
theory  ID  Protagoras^  iiL  275;  go- 
Temment  by  fixed  laws  the  second- 
best,  200;  scientific  governor,  un- 
limited by  laws,  200;  distinguished 
from  general,  Ac,  271 ;  aims  atfonn- 
inf  nrtuous  citizens,  272  ;  maintains 
ethical  standard,  273  ;  natural  dissi- 
dence  of  gentle  and  energetic  rirtoes, 
ib. ;  excess  of  the  enereetic  entails 
death  or  banishment,  ox  the  gentle, 
slavery,  ib. ;  courage  and  temperance 
assumed.  282 ;  compared  with  Lael  is, 
282-4  ;  CkatTHidis.  ib.  ;  Mourn,  283 ; 
Protagcr<u,  262,  276;  Pkadon,  862, 
265  n. ;  Pfuxdrus,  267,  265  ». ;  Par- 
tnmidh,  269;  Theatttus,  184  n.,  187, 
266;  Kratylus,  281,  329;  PkiCtbuM, 
282.  369  n. ;  RepHblie,  267  n.,  870. 

noKvwfMfiimv,  iL  362  n. 

POLTBIUS,  on  music,  iv.  306. 

Polytheism,  early  Greek  explanation 
of  phenomena  by,  i.  2;  believed  in 
after  genesis  of  philosophy,  3 ;  hostile 
to  philosophy,  86:  substitution  of 
physical  forces  for,  li  402  ;  Euripides' 
Hivpolytus  illustrates  popular  Greek 
religious  belief,  iv.  163  n. 

roPULATiO!*,  Malthus*  law  of,  Iw.  801 ; 


PRE-BXUTEVOS. 

recognised  by  Plato  and  Aristotle^ 
802. 

PORPHTST,  on  Hetempsychocis,  iL 
496  m. 

Pom,  lU.,  on  PiUd6««,  iiL  a06  «., 
800  «.,  881  n.,  384  «.,  800  «.,  806  n., 
807  M. :  abstract  theories  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  compared,  i^. 

POTBfTUL  and  actoal,  Aristotle's  dis- 
tinction, iiL  184 ;  <M  eqni?alent  to, 
804. 

PowsB,  eontroTersy  of  Aristotle  with 
Mf^srics,  L  136;  Aristotle's  argn- 
ments  not  vaUd.  130-0;  Aristotle 
himself  concedes  the  doctrine,  180  m. ; 
doctrine  of  DiodOras  Kronos,  140, 
143;  defended  by  Hobbee,  148; 
Brown  on,  188  m. 

PBAcncaL  life  disparaged.  iL  866.  iiL 
880;  and  philoeophy,  IL  806  m.. 
868  m..  ^.  Ul  170,  183,  It.  61-4,  L  lU 
n.,  188;  nsslessnsss  of  philosopher 
In.  &ak  to  his  not  bdng  called  In  by 
dtiaens,  It.  64;  condition  of  snccses  in, 
iL860;  influence  of  belief  on,  L 180  m« ; 
Boissier  on,  167  n, 

Praittl,  objection  to  Homo  ifcnsvra, 
iii.  161  m. ;  Timaus,  It.  266  m.  ; 
Hegarics,  L  129  m.,  182  m. 

Praxiphakes,  on  Kritiat,  iv.  268  m. 

Prater,  danger  of,  for  mischievoos 
gifts,  ii.  12 ;  Sokimtes  on,  and  sscri- 
flee,  17,  417,  419;  Sokrates  paya 
for  undeflned  favours— premonitions, 
28 ;  Sokrates'  belief,  iv.  894 ;  heresy 
that  gods  appeased  by,   376,  384 ; 

Seneral  Greek  belief,  892,  894 ;  Hero- 
otus,  ib. ;  Epikurus,  306 ;  Aristotle, 
ib. 

Preoicables,  iiL  77  m. 

Predication,  predicate  not  recognised 
in  Plato's  analysis,  iiL  236;  only 
idenUcal,  legitimate.  283,  232  m.,  261; 
coincidence  in  Plato,  tL  46  n. ; 
analogous  difficulty  in  Panmmvica, 
L  169 ;  error  due  to  the  then  imper- 
fect logic,  iiL  241 ;  misconception  of 
function  of  copula,  221,  L 170  m. ;  argu- 
ments against,  iii.  206.  212, 221 ;  Ari- 
stotle on,  L  166. 170 ;  after  Aristotle, 
asserted  by  Stilpoo,  106, 169 :  StUpon 
against  accidental,  167  ;  logical  sub- 
ject has  no  real  essence  apart  from 
predicates,  168  n. ;  Menedemus  dis- 
allowed negative,  170;  see  Proposi- 
tion, 

Pre-existence  of  an  animals,  in- 
cluded in  Plato's  proof  of  soaVa 
immortality,  ii.  414. 


axNMRii.  nsmax. 


PRinTUr,  Da.,  etunctor  of,  t.  «> ' 
PiUNCtPLS,  march  of  phtlonphj  Dp  to 
or  down  from,  L  «U ;  of  Ttwlea,  4  ; 
AULzimuidsr,  fi ;  AuxSmuifli,  T ; 
l>]itbManwu.  >-li.  M ;  Pumsnldes, 
»rHmkl«itu,  »;  EmpedoUa, 
n ;  DIagaiH  of  ApoUonla,  SO ;  dafsct 
ofllMlonlei 


lies,  tXt  i  to  BTflrr  Importuit  l&w, 
Sll,  SS3 ;  u  tjpe  for  poeU.  >B. 

Froelus,  bocTomd  fnmi  Bhodlui 
Kademiu,  1.  81  <i. ;  InCetpnUUon  of 
Plato,  li ;  on  If  go.  It.  366  il  ;  Xrttiai, 
S»  H. :  PamnliM^  111.  M  n.,  80  >., 
80.  Ma.  1  JTnUvlu.lMiL,  IlOn-.m 
iL  ;  dlatTnctlon  of  oiTiiw  ud  hoiaui 
nunc*,  900  >.;  latlj^  of  propoat- 
tiamtST  «. 

PROMETHms,  niTtlie,  IL  W. 


orBHTT,  prints  u  «Til,  It.  tIT, 
33 ;  pcrpatnitr  of  lota  of  land,  (38 ; 
snoMuSoD,  M6 ;  mod«*  of  acqolilns, 
387  ]  Iflogth  «  pniciiption,  416; 
diract  laiatloD  ■coDcdlng  to,  SSI 


iDAUAcation  for  magiibadea  and 
'ot«a,  a.,  tas;  Umibd  InsqnallV 
Aleratad  aa  to  morabla.  SSS:     no 


PHorosiTiotc,  analjalg  of,  UL  lis ;  im- 

lonn>o(iiwiu'»ud  of  |"rl™"it"on, 

ot  cUMlflealiOO  M,  iMfOru  Aristntlp, 
S2!  ;  qoalitj  of,  X3fi,  US ;  ['lau>'a  ildw 
of  IbB  oegatlie  tnaatotis,  230,  jaO ; 
Ideal  TM,  iTo*J<r«.v,  ?:>e  ».  ;  are 
lalM  poiaibls,  U2;  Plato  uodarlaliEa 
impoaaible  tuk,  910 ;  lome  tziid, 
othen  talae,  aaanmad  br  AriXotla, 
ib. ;  bypothetlcal,  Dlodenu  Kionoa 

toTT,uiip4u]bIo,  108  ;  tbaoubjoi^no 
reaJ  euenu  aiurt  tnira  predlcMea, 
166  *r ;  KieCoptila,  PraHcation. 
pHOTAOOats,  cbaracter  of,  IL  MS  a. ; 
not     repiHented     In     AiUfiUi»u, 


moTAooBAc 

119;  not  dlipaiaidnglT  Ttawed  br 
Plata,  a  ns  >.,  »0  ».,  »C  H.,  ttf, 
311 ;  nlation  to  HetakMtna,  llL  ui 

uAt:  combMad  bj  Danokiltu,  L 
S3  ;  lauht  b;  bctniM,  tL  IDS, 
801 ;  UipTrni  im,,  UL  IS)  h.  ;  m  a 
wittat  and  crttlc,  30i,  9Ce  >. ;  tnatlac 
on  criatlo,  L  Its  >. ;  thoorr  of  ridon, 
It.  tst  ■.  i  on  Uic  god*,  nj  ■ 
PnUgaroM.  th&  date,  L  8(k-7,  •»,  W, 
ni.)IK,  sn,  ttTjn.«Sl<L,U.  nes- 
MSK. :  pnipoaa,  177,878  ■. ;  two  dlatiaot 
wad*  of  athlca  and  noUtitiL  MSj 
ditfsnnca  of  AMmial  and  dlalec- 


tloD  nnaalTcd,  197,  tl8 ;  loanair  and 
penonagM,  US ;  Blppokntoi  euv 
loracgnalnUnoa  withPnUcoiuaOi 
lU.  m*. :  not  notload  at  tha  oloM,  IL 
186;aoplilit«Mt«uilHn,Mn:  danni 
-*  — '"  "^  (ophlat,  wlthont  knoiring 
-■—"-' — •- ,  Ml  J  Tiaitto 


Protagomir  mrais,  lint  bbtioaUon 
of  anlmalaby  ■«>,  187;  Hi  *alna.  tTS ; 
•DOiil  lit  CDiSemd  bi  Zaoa,  188,  iU. 
17B  iPratuotM-dlMicatM,  IL  MS ;  ill 
imipoM,  m ;  prolix,  ITS ;  pandtad 
hj  Sokiatea,  SS;  niTtlw  and  dls- 
Doniw  «iplain  praptfalloB  of  cata- 


tansht  br  all 

.  U.  MS :  TirtiM  teo^t  br 
parent*,  Ao.,  mi ;  qnantltT  acqidiM 
dependa  on  IndlTldiial  apUtnd*,  Oi. ; 


170  «.  ;  why  nnlni  not  hereditaiT, 
3TI,  ni,  ITi ;  Sokrate*  aoalj h>,  17b  ; 
how  far  is  JnsUoa  like  holineaa,  178 ; 
intelllgeDW  and  modentian  Identi- 
cal, UTlng  sama  conbuj,  ITS ; 
Sokralea'  rgaaona  iuuffident,  it. ; 
Frotigoiaa'  proili  ai^-j,  180,  Ml, 
!St  1  AlkibUdea  claim*   mperloiitT 


lorfit 


■   mperloiitT 

17;    dlal«tl« 


■uparior  la  rhatorlc,  181:  Sokiatai 
Intnior  In  eootinoooi  debate,  1S4  : 
Sokiatea  on  Bang,  and  concealed 
SopblM*  at  Krete  and  Sparta.  !S3; 
Protagoiaa  on  Lmportanca  of  kuow- 
ledge  of  poet*,  ib. ;  Interpretation  of 
a  long  of  Simonidea.  li.  ;  forced 
Interpratation  of  poeu,  !S6 ;  poat* 
deliier  wlKlom  wflhout  knowtng  It, 
MS;  SokraMs  depredatea  Tahia  01 


d(l«l<a«HMi,a.;(iaIlD«ri>laB-  thu  pIvilaL  W ;  Mumcd  br  Han- 

ptoloa  BifimiT  to  SaknUa,  Vt;  kMM*.  Mj  tXooblMi  do,  81  ■. ; 

Bonu*  dlfl«n  ^lUrUtT  fm  nit  uE^UbT  of  HanUdbu,  liL  Ha  >.  i 

«f  tMm.  nt.  ih  ■>.,  I*,  m  k. :  Bo-  m«  r)F<W>>«<u. 

ES?  S"^  *^iS!!?«"',!?""  PiTHiQOKIUiB.  Ihs  bnUnfaood.  L  ( 

"■^^  "■  *yi  >'*?*'*'?  "i  "L!;  =  «.  r* ;  >UaKia  of  fauUddaaUtr.  L  8 : 

IE?"**'™*  •"*■'*•  "?*"'"•  dlwrraiOM  of  doctrine  •  »..  Ma.; 

tblnri.  SSTs  S07  :  the  "Udninc  nn  „„„„  of  Ufa,  ill.  »0  «.  j  ooosmd 

mU^3^i.in-,  113 :  knowWireii  dnmi-  ^u,  cUimw  phlbwipbwt,  LlAo. ; 

MBt  a^nrr  In  mind^W:  no  oiin  Nonbar,  dlffot  fram  PUb/l  IdM, 

.l™e;Tl.(.luDl^f.  Bi;lm«»l»»,  ,„    ,,,.  TOd«ra  «ppBl»tloo  0<  tb* 

ant  E>leuDn,  u»  cwus  at  vmnc-  BriDdidt  lOn. ;  foDOUMaUlonMaD- 

dofn^,  3M  ^  plcuoTA  U»  rood.  &fi,  Soa    unltad    1»    Keplar     M    lii.  j 

am.  Mi-u^     KgnRPent  *iUi  Pttttoole'foni  u  doelilH*  nt  Uoaaa 

lippoi.  L  IM-Ui ;  r<{hl  comisii-  ^^d  DuK  It  a. ;  nnmbw  United  to 

MIT,  IL  S3,  m.  Nl  ;  Tlrto,  iHght  «id,liL«Ta.;BarioottlM«plMn^ 

*iui  aBtailT^  pndnttaL  n».U,  Vutan  li  BT  a.  -  not  tha  ld««lUU  trf 

dlipcDBbls,  «1 :  otUal  «d  biolni  el««lflcE«lon,  colunid  W  Pl»to.  >ee : 

rentd  f«  pl«ia»  uid  ftlu  of  „  el™ologT,»rL  8li  a,,  m  a. 

SM,    i76,    we;    fluUbiu,    380.     »l  ; 

Al>iiUl£,  iL  IID,  KO  a.  ;    riww,  MS  n 

PBunF.scE.  relation  to  rert  of  Tirtno,  QniUTras.  prlmur  «nd  •Bomdaiy  I 

It.  4M:  ■  cwd  from  its  cenaaqDeni  >o,  It,  °1Sil;  lil  u*  nUtiis,  U.  16T  ; 

plfUDcu,  Ariitlppuf  doetrin^  i»7.  no  eititena  wlUioat  tha  miad,  ilL  19 

PsAMMnrtmns,  ill.  288  a.  "■ :  iu^i^,.  IMa. 

♦rito,  derintioir  lil  301a.  QciLITT  ol  proportHtatt,  ilL  MS  a.,  MS. 

*.^*, 'm^lng,  i;.  »8T  a. ;  «,  Miad.  I"'--™"*".  "L  m  "■ 

PSVClloujaT,  dpfectiTO   Sn   {Jorgiai,  tL  R, 
>M:    great   mdiuce    by    PUto    in 

ijuiItiW,  111.  IM;  duaiflcaUon  of  Bl'Aisson,  H.,  UL  Ul  a. 
minds  and  apUtudes  nq  '     " 


I   auLISH,  flnt  pi 


r,  theoTT  of,  li.  I 


HElsotf,  the  nnlTflT^,  of  HeraUeitiu. 
I,  M  ;  is  tb«  tOMB  of  moat  man  at 
It  oDi!bt  to  b«,  SS  1  tba  IndlTidul, 


bodily  dia^ 


:  objBc'*. 
i;  corporal. 


PTRRno  THR  "Inri-rir  I  lu  .  cbaotic  mass,  60  ;  BierciBad  only  a 

PTTlliaoRA3,  lite  and  doctrlnsa,  I.  8  ;       HnaUeltui'  npi^rov, 
metaph;raicalasdKssmetijal  ntbai       u  ■  cuiM,  U.  8M; 
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traa  kDOwlWI■^  IS ;  iroildj  of 
ud,  dlsUoct,  MS  ;  TuiatlH  oi, 
dudSal,  UL  tM;  dl>]«tl<i  the 
pnraaL  SW ;  two  Rmds  of,  Nona 
tnd  Dluolk,  li.  as  ;  [«UtlDn  to 
»TiA,  L  3M  ■.;  ti»  CnliaiBl, 
wrinMd  u  DHunra  or  InUi,  UL 
IBl  Ik  ;  nUUon  to  kotmlia]  hdI,  li. 
Bt;  ka«moi[inidDadb]r joint ■cfjoa 
at  DMtnltT  mnd,  1ST  ;  Is  indlTidoa], 
uulonoita  ralarln  lEkte,  3S;  Um- 

IL  in,  la.  11  i  twlonn  odIt  to  godi 
and  ft  tSW  HMO,  in  ■.,!*.  »t,  lU  n.  i 
b  Uw  dvtnmbilBg,  OL  St8 ;  a  com 
UqIds  caOH,  MT  j  portotoUd  bj  Uie 

Hedodliti,  at ;  uilon  of  pi 

kAd,  MO;  iDorv  ocwnau  tiiu 
■on  with  nod,  nS.  S47,  Ml 

lupplBaM,  SSB,  W  ;  ii  Kood 

of  wlUunt  pfaunn  or  inin,  MS. 
S«,  tn  1  plMimra  u  and.  uid  aoDot 
b«  oaap4»d  wiUi  IntvtUcenee,  * 
■Dau^  ST>,  >7T  «. ;  all  cognliloiu  la- 
elDdcdla  good,  3S2 ;  good  ii  not,  h. 
<1 :  ImpBotlon  of  OBioUai  utd,  UL 
fl* ;  Dowladn  o(  good  Idtntlal 
with,  of  oUwr  aim  with  Ufa,  iL 
M ;  peiloet  itato  (H,  tho  ong  nffl. 
d«at  eoDdJtlonaf  Tljtae,  Itt;  eM-lliat 
oiampla  of  blliej  of  SnSdcnt,  L 

Rud.  on  Bsriwler,  iT.  UI  n. ;  atomic 
doctrina  of  prfmarj  and  aeooodarT 
qnalitlea.  L  TO. 

Erution,  (MegOTj  of,  lU.  lis  IL 

REUTin  and  nan-ralsUTe  nimea,  ill. 
iSi  H. :  and  abiolata,  ndleall;  dii- 
tinct  point*  of  ilaw,  L  13  a. ;  anU- 
thet[»d  bT  Plato  in  leganl  io  tlia 
beanUlnl,  U.  M ;  the,  of  Xmophanu, 
L  IB ;  dootiina  of  PannaJdaa.  30-tl, 
M ;  alone  knowalila,  t«no,  w, 
101 :  incsmmanicabla,  Oorrlu  tb* 
LeonUne,  lOt  *.  j  docbine  al  Anau- 
(Oiag,  N  a.  :  Demotiitaa.  II,  SO; 
alona  knowable.  lit  B3,  TS;  Idea 
of  Oood  la  aMenUallT,  ii,  tu  n.,  i. 
18S ;  aea  Ataeluu,  BtUUirUr. 

BSUTiyiTT.  perpetual  implkatlon  ot 


■■aa, 


Id  regard 


.    .1  mUodna- 

.  _     .    and    paiolpiant 

facnltlei  of  eaeb  IndiTiduar.  Hi.  lis  : 
tba  doctrine  ol  Sokrataa,  1.  tn,  iil. 
110  a.,  UT.  IBS  a. :  in  regard  Co  In- 
telligible world,  proTsd  frora  Pl&lo, 


ble  facta,  its,  !88,  It.  M!  ; 
(old,  Co  comparioE  lablect.  an 
anotber  object,  bsiidia  the 
directlj   dcacHbad.   ill.    in; 


>mparlng  aubject,  U, ; 
Independent  mbject 
:    ob]!m^ 


I   unpopolar,    150 ;     objected 

*'SubjectlTiem,''    Ifii;     fame 

-  "  "■•  -     "L  ue.  1»7,  K- 

iropoeltlon.  It 


SS2,  W7 ;  Ita  OQ 

Ita  ralDB,  131,  IM  n.;  relaUon 

beUof   on   anthority.   H!.  1«,  iw, 

sx'n.:  all  eip«itlDn  an  aaaem- 
blBfe  of  indiiidnal  judgments,  ISO; 
■nitlmeata  of  belief  and  dJAalief 
common,  bat  crniiidi  dlSarent  with 
dlSerantmen  and  ages.  ttC;  baUat 
not  dependent  oo  will  bnt  Talatlta 
to  dicnmitaitoeB  of  lndi*ldaal  mind, 
BTi  Mmh  irmara.  an  ettfectka 
to  cwniaabilitr  of  Idcaa,  n  :  idan- 
tlfleif  wiUi  BaraUelteanisn,  118 : 
Damokritoi  on,' L  SI,  ilL  Ut ; 
Plalo'i  annmentg  ualnit,  lU: 
IdenUOed  erroneoiulT  by  Plato  with 
knowledge    la    ■ensfble   peroeptlDn, 

Plato  Iffnoree  the  proper  qoaliOca-' 
Hon,  1ST :  the  doclilne  eqnallaaa 
all  animala,  ISA,  19£ ;  analogs  o' 
pbyaleal    proceaaea,  "■  ■    — '   ' 


BuociaUTe  diSereni 


B.IU;  Atiabitia 

lea!  >.  IT,  IM  :  I^UlMi,  iU.' 
Dogald  Stewut.  IM  n. ;  aea 

BELinio.i,  Oreek,  hostile  to  phlloiopbT, 
i.  GO:  raTitldan  in  Etnpedoklca.  47 


otl^fu,  seSn. :  PUto's  relation  lo 
Dtir  mrttaologr,  i.  t41  n.,  Ii.  lie,  IIL 

1...  !•,  SI,  iM  1.  IBS,  2sa «.,  815.  ais, 

SW ;  dbuent  Jrom  hli  coontrr^, 

;rniiiied  bj  lawii'er,  Si7  ;  »3i- 
.  graTeit  of  all  crimee,  MS: 
aj.  and  I^pn  to  dlilne  thiiua,  or 
es,  37Ma ;  1  MlK's  aod  8  Aurf i),ifa, 
■. ;  onl]'  Mate  wonhlp  allowad. 
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BIMfNIHCEMOS. 

U,  169.  837.  419.  430 ;  Cicero,  879  ii. ; 
Delphi  and  Dodona  to  be  consulted, 
84, 137  n.,  825. 837 ;  Xenophon,  i.  237  ; 
communications  common  in  Plato's 
•ge^  ii.  130. 131 «.,  i.  225  n. ;  see  Ortho- 
doxjf.  Prayer,  PdytkeiMm,  SaeriJUtt 
l%€ology. 

Rbminiscencb,  theorr  of,  ii.  287,  249. 
252,  iii.  18, 17 ;  kincUed  by  tapwX  of 
physical  beantv,  14 ;  not  accepted,  iL 
247 :  Bion  ana  Straton  on.  249  n. ; 
poriflcation  of  sonl  for.  889 :  neoes- 
hypothesis  for  didactic  idial,  iii. 


62 ;  not  recognised  in  iSympoium,  17 ; 
nor  in  RtpyMic  training.  It.  207. 

Bknan,  on  absence  of  system  in  ancient 
philosophy.  L  840  n, ;  influence  of 
professorial  lectures,  846  n. ;  Aveiro- 
uon,  iii.  08n. ;  JTrotytiu,  290  n. ;  origin 
of  Janguacfe.  820  «.,  828  n.,  329  n. ; 
AlnuxmwMf  OTtam,  It.  218  ii. 

BitmMic,  date,  1.  807,  809,  811-8,  816, 
n4,  U.  818  11. ;  title  only  putially 
applicable,  iv.  90 ;  JTMIopAon  intended 
as  first  book,  i.  406  n.,  iiL  419,  425  ; 
EervMkraXa  projected  as  last  in  tet- 
ralogy, L  325,  IT.  266,  278;  Timaeiu 
and  Kritiat,  seqn^  to.  215,  265 ;  over- 
leaps difficulties  of  other  di&l(^ue8, 
138  ;  summarised,  1,  05  ;  double  pur- 
pose, ethical  and  political,  133,  188 ; 
polity  and  education  combined^  185  ; 
Plato  more  a  preacher  than  philoso- 
pher in.  129-31  \  scenery  and  persons, 
2 ;  Kephalus*  Tiews  about  old  age,  ib.\ 
preponderance  of  evil.  262  n. ;  tripar- 
tite division  of  goods,  12,  116 ;  Good, 
not  intelligence  nor  pleasure,  62 ;  the 
four  cardinal  virtues  assumed  as  an 
exhaustive  classification,  135  ;  as  con- 
stituting all  Virtue  where  each  re- 
sides, 134 ;  difference  in  other  dia- 
logues, 137 ;  justice  an  equivocal 
word,  120,123-6 ;  Simonides'  definition 
of  justice,  rendering  what  is  owing,  2 ; 
objections,  3 ;  defective  explanations, 
4  ;  definition  rejected.  6 ;  Thrasy- 
Doachus*  definition,  justice  what  is 
advantageous  to  the  most  powerful, 
8 ;  modified,  9 ;  ruler  quu  ruler  in- 
fallible, ib. ;  justice  the  ^ood  of 
another.  10 ;  a  good  to  society  and 
individual,  ii^juatice  a  source  of 
'weakness,  11;  justice  a  source  of 
happiness,  12 ;  a  compromise.  IS ; 
recommended  by  fathers  from  its 
consequences,  15, 16, 99 ;  the  received 
Tiew  anterior  to  Plato,  100;  Xeno- 
phon on.  114  n. :  arguments  compared, 
and  question  stated,  18;  the  real 
issue,  117  ;  justice  a  good  pa-  m,  20, 
40,  84,  90 ;  not  demonstrated,  116 ;  is 


RBPUBLia 

performing  one's  own  funcUoa,  88 
87 ;  in  individual,  when  each  mental 
part  performs  its  own  function,  40  ; 
analogy  to  bodUy  health,  ib. ;  dis- 
tincUon  between  temp^aaoe  and 
justioe  eilaoed,  185 ;  view  peculiar 
to  Plato,  99;  happiness  of  just 
and  U]\)n8t  oomparsd,  14;  neutral 
condition  of  mind  intermediate 
between  pain  and  pleasure,  86; 
pure  pleasure  unknown  to  moet 
men.  iiL  887  n..  It.  87;  ilmile 
of  koemoe,  absolute  height  and 
depth.  87;  more  pleasure  irom  re- 

genishment  of  mmd  than  of  body. 
i;  proved  also  by  superiority  of 
{»leasuree  of  intelligence,  iiL  876  m., 
▼.  86,  89 ;  the  arguments  do 
not  establish  the  point  aimed  at« 
118-20 ;  a  good  per  «e,  and  from  its 
consequences,  94,  121-8;  aU-soffi- 
dent  for  happiness,  germ  of 
Stoical  doctrine,  102;  Inconsistent 
with  actual  facts,  108,  128;  indi- 
ridual  dependent  on  society,  ib. ; 
essential  reciprocity  in  society,  100 : 
the  basis  of  Plato's  own  theory  of 
city's  genesis.  111;  but  incom- 
pletely stated,  112  n. ;  any  theory 
of  society  must  present  antithesis 
and  correlation  of  obligation  and 
right,  112:  Plato's  aflirmatlon  true 
in  a  qualified  sense,  125;  ort^o- 
doxy  or  dissent  of  just  man  must 
be  taken  into  account,  126.  131; 
Plato's  ethical  basis  imperfect,  127  ; 
his  conception  is  self-re^;arding, 
8  n.,  104  ;  motives  to  it  arise  from 
internal  happiness  of  the  just.  105 ; 
view  substantially  maintained  since, 
U>. ;  each  individual  mind  tripar- 
tite. iL  884,  iv.  37;  the  genUe, 
tender,  and  sesthetical  emotions 
omitted,  149  n. ;  reason,  energy, 
appetite,  analogous  to  rulers,  guar- 
dians, craftsmen,  89 ;  analogy  ox  city 
and  individual,  20,  87.  79-84,  96; 
parallelism  exaggerated,  114,  121, 
124 ;  unity  of  the  city,  every  man 
does  one  thing  well,  23,  33,  183; 
Xenophon  on,  139  n. ;  perfection  of 
state  and  individual,  each  part  per- 
forming its  own  function,  97 ; 
happiness  of  entire  state  the  end, 
98,  139  n.  ;  origin  of  sodety, 
common  want,  11. 343,  iiL  327  it.,  iv.  21, 
111,  112  n.,  133;  ideal  state— only 
an  outline,  IW ;  a  military  hurtoM' 
cracy,  183;  type  of  enaracter  is 
Athenian,  Xenophontic  is  Spartan, 
147,  151;  Plato  more  anxious  for 
good  treatment  of  Demos.  183 ; 
Plato    carries    abstraction    farther 


aXHBRAL  IHDXX. 


EEPDBLia 

thm  XeDOpbon  or  ArfBtotlB,  ib ; 
Ati.totl»  obiecW,  «  )■  two  itaUia, 
1S6,  ISO ;  bnlUiT  dtT  hu  fan  muU, 
«DUriBiiMDt  of  d^(  mmU,  B ; 
■W1,   fiom    niBltlplied    muU,  ii, ; 


JiuUce,M,U;BeUanM 
dtUM*.  M :  difflcnlt*  of 

„  -.M  kdmlnlOD  for  flcuoo, 

tlili  Ui#  IntrodocUoD  of  ■  i»w 


ir  gnanUuu,  ehlncterbUca.  O,  U, 
98  s.  1  dirislon  vl  gnudluia  into 


chBiuter,  sdnea- 


S,  ISO ;  Xtaophon 


Hon,  n,  M,  140,  : 
•Dd  E ""' 


qntml    betman    phUoaophr    uid 
po«tTT,M, lEl ;  Plato tgbtaior phUo- 


,M  :  poala  cennmd.  91.  IM  It. : 
..  not  adoottor  ol  Onak  woild, 

HenUeltiu  tha  Allcgoriit  on, 

tlj.  S  H. ;  aetiu]  placa  of  poatiy  In 
Oreek  MDCMiOD  compftrM  wltb 
PlUc^a  iiUaJ,  It.  lfi»2;  poet^  mlp 
oUeroiu  aplHal  lo  emotioD*,  M,  lAl ; 
tfadr  miKblnoiu  inilatUm  of  kiita- 
tiffn,  ai ;  retort  optD  to  poeU,  lU  il, 
IM  n.  1  cenaanhTp  ol  mrtholoCT,  24  ; 
rdlglon  In  ooddmUoii  nlUi  m&,  ft., 
lU ',  Dalphlan  Apollo  to  ba  coiinJM 
lOr  rdl«tou  ladidXloD.  M.  in  il  ; 
Sokf&tM  of  SmMIc  compared  witb 
the  taal.  HI :  Plato '  -"•■ 


E^SJ 


to  ortiiodai  lUndard,  U,  lU,  lU; 
Diut  aTOld  Tarlat;  of  imitation,  W ; 

man'a  form,  M  ;  DO  repoMte  fletloni 
tolerated  d>oal  godi  or  Hadet,  It. 
IM ;  a  batter  ciau  lo  be  inbatltiitsd. 
froiD  r«llgloD  for  the  eiiHtlnc  flctloiu. 
IM  ;  type,  far  narmtltai  B.bosl 
men,  ?fi ;   onlj  eraTa  music  allowed, 

poetrj  to  keep  emotJoai  in  a  proper 
atate.  IM;  gyninutic  uid  mnilr 
naceuarr  to  correct  each  otber,  ^  - 
STmnaauclmnutaconn^,i(.,'bodll> 
mlnlns  almple.  B8 ;  do  renned  medi- 
eal  art  allowed,  it. ;   mraiT^  or 

la ;  their  commnnlno,  i*.. 

ft>;    ita   pecollaritT,  170; 

iw  of  wealth,  IW  n. ;  the 


t  women  eqoal  broatnra 

dtlxan  Monga  w  m 
tained  in  Ift,  and 
ancient  legenda,  Vto-,  oiauan  wna 
Aiiitatla,  a. ;  DO  fand^  tlea,  tt,  1T4 ; 
tempotatr  marrlagei,  it,  ns-a,  IMn. ; 
Plato^  and  modam  MntloMnU,  IW ; 
in  Platonic  itala,  InHsenca  ol  Aphro- 
dlU  nrj  email,  1ST.  8U  H. ;  lnbot^ 
dde,  M,  it,  m.  xa;   contiwt  of 

KnAjrilails,  178:  checks  Do  popqla' 
Eion,  Itia-we,  MpJthus'  law  rccog- 
Biied,  »!;  appro nlmati on  in  Mifi, 
IW  •■. :  Bcheioe  pmcticible  if  phUo- 
MphiF  and   poUllcftl  power  nnited, 

itnt«  and    IndlriiluiLl.   four   lUuea 


ollgBJchf,  ii 


;  proportloDA  of  happl- 
nrr  Inthem.  lU;  Ptalo'a 
Ibte,  la  what  wnae  true, 
l1  impoaBibilltj,  adfene 
•epUmante     101 ;    fails 


perpeMal  «1 

phi]aaopher.ralflra,  00;  phlloaDphara 
tne  n&an.  110  «. ;  batad  by  tha 
ptfople,  67 ;  whence  pretendan,  and 
forOBd  aaeJniloa  of  phllAmhen,  C8, 
SO :  dittinctiie  maike  ol  phDoeopher. 
'^  -    '^i  phlloeophflr    contemplatoB 


Se'lB; 


I.  4B;  two  gradca  of  opinion,  Faith 
[  Belief,  and  Conjecture,  If! :  and 
t  inlelUgence,  Noua  and  Dianola, 
(S;  0Tdlnar7  man  dlsoera  only  pof- 
Icnlan,  U,  el :  paitlcalan  BiuiiBte, 
0 :  idralla  of  Ckn,  ilL  KT  ••.,  It,  <I-TO  ; 
t ...  .. '—il^ed  fort- 


reluctant  toandnUke  aetlTS  dotlea, 

10;  relatli       

ai  life,  t 


TO  J  relation  of  philoaopher  to  praotl- 

philosoi^ier    r 


unity  initable  to  b 


naeleai 

tical  life,  doe  to  hi>  na{  being  called 
in  by  cttiianfi,  M ;  pbUoflophloLl 
aptiuide  petrerted  under  mlimid- 

ing  poblir  — '-'—    "  -  ' 33,v,. 

etfatl  of  [. 

to  Hophlste,  ib.;'  the  SophiaU  son- 
tonn  to  preTalent  orthodoxy,  CA; 
■  phlloeophy. 


der  mlenid' 

..;  iriffiLftible 

If  pnblli;  opinion  in  producing 


ai,TO4,10«;ob]«et,«eii 
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REST. 

of  Beminiflcence,  or  of  neadiwe  Blen- 
cboa,  207 ;  age  for  stadies.  76 ;  dialectic 
and  geometiT,  two  modes  of  mind's 
prooednre  applicable  to  ideal  world. 
o6 ;  geometry  assames  diagrama.  ib. ; 
dialectic  requires  no  diagnms,  deals 
with  forma  only,  descending  from 
highest,  06;  awakening  power  of 
arithmetic,  71;  stimoloa  from  con- 
tradiction of  one  and  many,  72: 
astronomy  mnst  be  stadSied  by  ideal 
figures,  not  obserration,  73:  geo- 
metry conducts  mind  towards  nni- 
Tersal  ens,  73 ;  acoustics,  br  applying 
arithmetical  relations  and  theories, 
74 ;  exercises  in  dialectic,  76 ;  effect 
of,  207 :  philosophy  should  not  be 
taught  to  youths,  60,  76 :  opposition 
to  other  dialqpes  ana  Sokrates* 
character,  206-12;  dialectic  the  con- 
siynmation  of  all  the  sciences,  76; 
the  standard  for  classifying  sciences 
as  more  or  less  true,  ii£  883  n. ; 
the  synoptic  riew  the  test  of  the  dia- 
lei^dan,  200  n..  It.  76 ;  Idea  of  Good 
compared  to  sun,  63,  64;  known  to 
the  rulers  alone,  212  *  what  Good  is, 
is  unsolved,  213 ;  mythe  of  Hades,  94; 
compared  with  LachU,  138;  CharmidU, 
186,  138 ;  Protagora*,  ii.  310,  360  n.  ; 
Gargias,  863,  iii.  880  n. ;  Phadon,  IL  412, 
414  n. ;  Phaedrua,  ill.  18  ;  Parmenidd, 
108,  iy.  138  ;  S<^hi$tu,  iii.  18,  242,  267  ; 
Poiitiktu,  2Sil,  279 ;  PhU}.bu»,  273,  277 
n.,  896;  KUitophon,  426;  Timceu*^  iv. 
88  n.,  234  «.,  262  ;  Leges,  195,  276,  280, 
298  n.,  302,  318, 319,  327,  390,  428  n. 

Rest,  form  of,  iii.  206,  209-10, 231,  246  n. 

Rhapsodes,  as  a  class,  iL  124 ;  func- 
tions, 125,  132,  320;  popularity, 
126 ;  and  poet  work  by  dinne  inspira- 
tion, 127 ;  inspired  through  mealum 
of  poets,  128,  129,  134. 

Rhetor,  has  no  real  power,  ii.  324 ; 
aims  at  flattering  the  public,  367  : 
practical  value  of  instruction  of,  iii. 
44  ;  the  genuine,  must  acquiie  real 
truth,  33,  34 ;  is  insufficiently  re- 
warded, 33 ;  guides  methodically 
from  error  to  truth,  40;  compared 
with  philosopher,  ii.  62,  iiL  178 ; 
auxiliary  of  true  governor,  271 ;  rela- 
tion to  poets,  iv.  150 ;  Plato's  desire 
for  celebrity  as  dialectician,  and,  iii. 
408 ;  see  JUutoric. 

Rhetoric,  popularly  preferred  to  dia- 
lectic, 1.  461 ;  how  employed  at 
Athens,  ii.  373 ;  oxpi^oAta  aistasteful 
to  rhetors,  278  n.  :  antithesis  of  dia- 
lectic and,  i.  433, 11.  70, 276,  365:  deals 
with  the  concrete,  dialectic  with  the 
abstract,  62, 63 ;  difference  of  method 


8A0RIFICK. 

Ulnstrated  in  Protagcrtu,  800;  supe- 
rior to  dialectic  in  usefulness  and 
celebrity,  iii  860,  880 ;  superiority  of 
dialectic  over,  ciaimed,  li.  282,  286, 
iii  887  n. ;  communicates  true 
opinion,  not  knowledge,  172 :  the 
artisan  of  persuasion,  iL  819;  a 
bnuich  of  Uittery,  821,  870;  is  of 
little  use,  829,  UL  4U ;  and  dialectic 
issue  unsatidEactorily  put,  iL  800: 
Tiew  stands  or  falls  with  idial  of 
good,  874 ;  Sokrates'  riew  different 
m  ^enopbon,  871  «» ;  compared 
with  MtMoetiMM,  iiL  400 ;  and  Uge», 
iv.  822.  824;  Aristotle  on.  L  188 
m.;  Aristeides,  243  n. ;  SokrateaT 
theory,  all  penuasion  fcmnded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  iiL  28 ;  as 
art,  27 ;  is  comprised  in  dialertic,  80, 
84 ;  analogy  to  medical  art,  81 ;  theory 
more  PUtonicthan  Sokratic,  39 ;  is  it 
teachable  by  system,  28 ;  definition 
and  diTidon  essential  to  genuine,  80, 
86 ;  should  include  a  classification  of 
minds  and  diMourses,  and  their 
mutual  application,  82, 41, 46 ;  Plato's 
idial  a  philosophy,  not  an  art,  46 ; 
involves  impracticable  conditions, 
41-3,  46 ;  comparison  virith  the  rhetori- 
cal teachers,  44 ;  charge  against  its 
teachers  not  establish^,  47  ;  censtfre 
of  forensic  eloquence,  iv.  410  ;  rhetori- 
cal powers  of  Plato,  i.  433,  ii.  866  «., 
iiL  392  n.,  408,  409,  411 ;  see  Rhetor. 

RlTTER,  on  Scphuth,  iiL  244  n.,  247  n.  ; 
Eukleides,  L  127  «. ;  Megarics,  129  n, 

RiTALES,  see  Enuta. 

Rose,  Valentine,  on  the  dates  of 
Plato's  compositions,  L  326  n.,  820  n. 

ROYER-COLLARD,  IiL  166  n. 

Ruler,  of  a  superior  breed  in  the 
Satumian  period,  ilL  264,  266  n. ;  a 
principle  cause,  266 ;  scientific  alone 

Soodj  IT.  280  ;  qua  ruler  infallible,  9  ; 
iviaion  of  guardians  into,  and 
auxiliaries,  29  ;  wisdom  is  seated  in, 
84 ;  analogous  to  reason  in  individual. 
89 ;  perpetual  succession  maintained 
of  phuosopher-nilers,  60;  alone 
know  the  idea  of  Good,  212 ;  see 
Govemmentf  Political  Art. 

Rutherford,  iv.  106  tu 

s. 

Sacrifice,  Sokrates  on,  iL  17,  417-0, 
iv.  394 ;  heresy  that  gods  appeased 
by,  376.  884 ;  general  Greek  belief, 
892,  394  ;  Herodotus,  ib. ;  Aristotle, 
806 ;  Epikurus,  ib. ;  number  deter- 
mined by  lawgiver,  867. 


aSHKBU.  niDu. 


,_, L«fl«., 

Linn. 

Sake,  form  of,  lU.  US,  m.  It.  tO. 
aiHKaTi,  L  ns  H.,  a  (» iL,  IIB  n. 
SU.T1DOB,  JicoB,  UL  aoo  a. 
BCEFTTCISH,   ol    Xnnsphue*,   L    18 ; 
Fteto,  SU 1  Qnei  loapUci.  lU.  EM 

ScHuintMACHga.  on  PUbi's  tI<v  of 
knowledge  ud  opinion,  UL  IW  «. ; 
(fawn  ol  Platonic  canoD.  L  aoa; 
IdcIdOM  t  prMonceind  achame,  ud 
an  ordBT  of  InterdttpeDdaDca,  KS  i 
pnob  deodar,  >1T,  K6  ■; ;  asinmp- 
Uona  M  to  PKadna  budminlbla, 
SU,  S»  iL  :  reuoni  IntenuU,  SU, 
UT,  i*.  «S1;  blmMll  itaovi  tba 
uiaata  gnmiida  of  modarn  crlUo,  L 
KB;  UAenw  attampta  to  noonolli 
Hanuum  wlu,  SU;  tbaoTj  adopted 
bT  Tiendalenb —    ""'  '" 

l£>&  of    Btat 


6 ;  relation  to  koamlaf  uul,  SET ; 

HELP-KHOWUDOB,  tempemioa  la.  11.  ' 
IM :  wb&t  la  the  object  knom  In, 
IH;  In  CAonnJiUi  declared  imposaible, 
elHwbara  iiaiiiitliil  and  Ineitlniabla, 


ipedokl 


.    /■kiUhu,    331  ».,   ME 

age  n.  -,  iii«na«M,  l  __. . 

.— -  lU.  406;   ttnui^vm,  liB 
It.  B8  «.  1  Una,  ■" 


,, .    n  Xenophon'a  Syvpoflon. 

School,  BKo**!*- 1*1  "-.IKii, ;  Plato'e 
establiahmeot  of,  a  neir  epoch  In 
pbilowiphT,  2W:  of  Plato  Bied  at 
Atliena,  JH :  and  tmuralcted  tij 
I,  tm  1  Ite  importance  lot 


goiu.  oppoaad  to  Smpt 
Dlogeaea  of  ApoUonla. 


107 ;  TeriaaUon 

les. 

flEfiSB,  darlTatli 


tpollonia,  B3 ;  Demo- 
7,  80 ;  the  mind  rim 
to  opinion,  Uien  coR' 
dliCfnct  trotn  oplnloa, 
a  frum  axperiance,  not 
""  T  or  poadbia. 


UaUMiiuetliita. 

at  the  AcadamT  and  L;keiua,  Mt 
FeripateUc  at  Crkeum,  a.;  of  la 

kratee,  ill.  tt ;  BntrUn,  L  131,  lli 

Hegaiic,  111. 
SchOhe,  on  the  datea  of  Ptato'a  coi 

poiltJoni,  1.  3M  a. 
BCUWEaLKH.  on  Parwmidh,  UL  W  ■ 

ScimiCE,  derimUon  of  t>icrnt(ii,  1: 
801  )L  ;  Kietitia,  SOS  n.  ;  lo^c  at 
Plato'i  dlderent  from  Ariitolellc  u 
modem  riew  L  &&g  n.  ;  (deuce 
Eood  ud  erll  distinct  trom  othai 

M,  WS ;  (kntltbeida  of  amotion  and! 


, Jl  iilB#.nt,  m,  tos 

H.;  doctrine  of  EmpadoUeg,  L  M; 
Ulosiou  of,  belief  of  AauuDiaa,  l6 
«.:  dafacti  of  belief  of  Demokritna, 
08  th,  71 ;  Zeno')  aignineDia,  M ; 
Flata'a  conception  of,  111.  IM  n. ; 
worldi  of  Intellect  and.  dlMlnct,  I. 
US ;  oigani  of,  iT,  9M ;  prlndpttl 
adiantacai  of  dght  and  haarlns, 
ESS  1  hcfrlni,  L  M,  82.  78 :  atblad 
and  emotional  effacti  conTejad  bt. 
It,  307  iL ;  bubU.  I.  18 ;  pleaaocei  <£ 
tme.  Hi.  8M;  ffoioo  j/wro,  Itt; 
relall'itr  ol  Hulble  lacti,  IM,  Ifi4, 
ESS ;  ite  TeriUcstloiu  nwognlaad  ij 
Plato  aa  the  main  goanntee  for 
accuiscT.  itA  n.,  EiO;  Inndamaolil 
diitJnctlon  ol  m  and  fM<aia,  It.  tU ; 

Farlmdari,  PUfliannu.  SBUaUtm. 
SebbuiUS,  on  Platonic  canon,  L  BOl 
BBiTUa  Bhpiriois,  doctrine,  IIL  Stt 

n. ;  DO  doBnttioD  ot  a  gBnenJ  woid, 

L  IBS  n. ;  on  poela,  li.  91  n. 
sntTTEsavKi,  Lord,  It.  MXi  ■. 
'    SluOKIDEil,  interpretation  of  a  eons  oL 

a.  tw ;  deanitioD  of  juiUca.  ii.X  T. 
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SMITH. 

Smith,  Adam,  Moral  SmHmtnU,  Ui, 

8SS. 
SOCHBR,  theorr  of  Platonic  canon,  L 

806 ;   Parmemdit,  888  «.,  ilL  88  «., 

185  n. ;  Politikut,  i6.,  190  n.,  166  n.; 

SopkUtU,  185  «.,  106  n.,  S48  n.,  844 ; 

PhUibuM^Wn.;  KrUiai,  It.  86611. 

SoaRiBS,  Benefit,  It.  880. 

SociETT,  ethics  and  politica,  topic  of 
Sokratee,  L  876 ;  feneda  of,  oonunon 
want,  IL  8i8,  ill.  887.  {▼.  81,  111.  118 
«.,  183 ;  aodal  art  conferred  bj  Zeoa, 
U.  868 ;  dinent  a  naciOMnry  condition 
of  ita  promniTenest,  867  N. ;  frequent 
destruction  of  communities,  iT.  807 ; 
historical  retrospect  of,  807-814 ;  tee 
StaU, 

80KKATB8,  life,  character,  and  sur- 
roundings, L  410  n. ;  character 
nnparalleled  in  history,  «i;  per- 
sonal appearance  and  peculiar  oha- 
lacter,  liL  10 ;  patience,  84  n. ; 
courage  and  equanimity,  SI  n. ; 
eompured  to  Antoninus  Pius.  iL  888  N. ; 
proof  against  temptation,  iiL  SO,  8S, 
is,  !▼.  S87.  S88:  sensibUity  to 
youthful  beauty.  iL   22  n. ;  as  re- 

rentative  of  Brot  PAitotopAn*, 
Ifi,  25 ;  income,  L  193  n. ;  pro- 
cedure of,  repn^niant  to  Athenian 
pubUc.  8S7.  412,  441,  It.  127; 
acgravaied  by  his  extreme  publicity 
M^speech,  i.  893:  feels  nis  own 
isol&tion  as  a  du»enter,  iL  866 ; 
accused  of  corrupting  the  youths.  L 
881  n.,  183  n.  ;  Plato's  reply, 
magical  influence  ascribed  to  ms 
couTersation,  IL  23.  ilL  19,  21  n., 
84  It.,  113  n.,  888  n.,  it.  412  n.. 
L  110 ;  influence  he  claims,  enlarged 
by  Plato  and  Xenophon,  418 ; 
dbobedience  of  the  laws,  434  n. ; 
imprisonment.  426 ;  indictment, 
against,  412,  418  n..  487,  it.  230, 
i.  113 ;  grounds  for  his  indictment, 
iT.  162  n^  211,  881,  886  ;  reply  to 
Meldtus,  Plato  and  Xenophon  com- 
pared, 'i.  466,  il.  421  n.  ;  opposition 
of  feeiine  between,  and  the  Dikasts, 
1.  875;  trial  and  death  might  haTe 
been  aToided  without  dishonour, 
426  n. ;  equanimity  before  death, 
ii.  417,  418;  answer  to  Kriton's 
appeal  to  flv.  i.  426;  last  words 
and  death,  iL  377,  418;  general 
features  of  character  in  Apology 
contirmed.  L  419  n.  *  character  and 
disposition,  differently  set  forth  in 
Kriton,  428,  431-2;  of  Apology 
and  Phadon  contrasted,  ii.  421; 
the  real  compared  with  character 
in     RepvUic,     It.     211;       Plato's 


ly  relations  with,  L  148;  of 
aophon  and  Plato  oomparcd, 
iL  87,  L  178,  190;  Xenophon*s 
relations  with,  i06-10;  uniform  de- 
■oriptlon  of,  in  dialogues  |of  wkri 
SoifcratM,  116 ;  brought  down  philo- 
aophy  from  heaTen.  «;  rero- 
lutionised  method,  «6. ; 
tor  of  phQoeophT  of  4th  oen) 
B.a,  111  N. ;  theory  of 
state  of  human  mind,  878.  414; 
false  persuasion  of  knowledge,  an 
ethical  defect,  iiL  177 ;  omnipoteooe 
d  Kinf  Nomos,  L  878^;  diffecs 
fh>m  others  by  consciousness  of 
ignorance,  418,  416;  Delphian 
oracle,  on  his  wisdom,  418;  oom« 
bated  eommonntoce,  896  a.  :  in 
reference  to  sodal,  poUticsl,  ethical, 
topics,  876:  mission,  z,  874,  806, 
iL  146,  410.  m.  SIO.  482,  It.  SIO,  881 ; 
jdedared  in  AlkUriadh  I.  and  Apo- 
r,  IL  S4 ;  impoeed  on  him  by  ttie 
I.  i,  416 ;  hb  dosMm,  487,  iL  104, 
115  ;  his  experience  df  it,  iL  108 ; 
explains  his  eccentricity,  105;  a 
special  revelation,  110,  190-1;  Tari- 
ously  alluded  to,  106-11 ;  determined 
to  perseTere  in  mission,  L  416 ;  not  a 
teacher,  417,  iL  140, 146, 162, 166,  184, 
232,  237,  242  ;  only  stimuhites,  L  449, 
iii.  416,  421-24,  It.  62  n. ;  his  excuse, 
ii.  106 ;  knows  of  no  teacher,  L  417, 
iL  225 ;  a  positiTe  teacher,  employing 
indirect  methods,  modem  assump- 
tion, i.  419;  incorrect,  for  his 
Elenchus  does  not  furnish  a  solution, 
420;  his  positiTe  solutions  illusory, 
iL  26 ;  obiUtrie,  L  867,  iL  251,  iii.  112. 
176 ;  the  SokraUc  dialogue,  L  x.  zi ; 
usefulness  of.  ii.  186,  207 ;  effect  like 
shock  of  torpedo,  237 ;  diTersified 
couTersations,  L  182:  humbles  pre- 
sumptuous youths,  iL  21 ;  manner 
well  illustrated  in  Lytu,  IT! ;  asserts 
right  of  satisfaction  for  his  own  in- 
diTidual  reason.  L  886,  423,  436,  iL 
379 ;  on  Homo  Mtnawra,  L  432.  iiL  162 
N. ;  his  Eristic  character.  iL  208 ;  the 
gr«ite9t  Eristic  of  his  age,  i.  124 ; 
followed  by  Plato  and  Megarics.  ib., 
126;  resemblance  to  Sophists,  ii. 
280,  iii.  198  n.,  216,  It.  166,  412  n. ; 
Mtnon  glTes  points  in  common  be- 
tween Sophists  and,  ii.  267;  the 
"  sophistic  art"  peculiar  to  him,  iiL 
218 ;  negative  vem,  L  riti,  x,  370,  872, 
373  n.,  375,  387;  affirmatiTo  and 
negative  veins  distinct,  420;  chaxce 
a^;skinst  him  of  negative  method,  by 
his  contemporaries.  371,  888 ;  first  ap- 
plied negative  analysis  to  the  common 
consciousness,  389  n. ;  to  social,  politi- 


aiHXRAL  mDKZ. 


•OLSIEHa. 


IndBDOit  ooUAde-  ot  Sipnt,  <t«t- 
thine,  i.  4M,  t»  1  dOMBOtnuM.bnC 
Unuslf  acta  u,  Bipart,  **.;  mth 
atodr,  iL  ni :  lUn  of  IntdlMtiul 
dsrelopiiMat.  it. ;  tarnsdoD  dtflannt 


dtoiii  Krenu,   1 


BOFHtR'. 
:  Tbaopbiutiu  oa.  lU  o.  j  Dli>- 
if  Btoto,  1!8  >., 
SOPBUT,  mcuiliif  of   iiij^tffii,  L  IH 

to'ui  ugler,lSl;  FIttoV dsBrdUan, 
lSl-1,  IM  n.;  K  juggler,  IM; 
imitator  of  (lie  wlio  man,  lUI ; 
PUto'a  Ironka]  admlnUon.  IL  SOS, 
JBB;  no  leal  clua,  IID,  B41  k., 
-    --         ■      -—        L  118;  Ttro- 


Dot  almn  oonriitait.  tt,  .... 
■DlAMiT  In  Mifrfu  Jfbw,  «; 
kToldsd  pfanlci,  1  n« ;  tb*  BMam 
ot  tlu  (oai»a,U.  tOl  a.;  diiUn. 
gnlabad  objscti'e  and  nbJ«ctlT« 
Tioin  of  Kthica,  I.  Ul :  pTDpsr  itad; 
of  muklud,  Itlj   ordsr  of  athlol 


Plato  d*^  too  exclndiel 

tellactaal  coDdlUona  of  bu_ 

duct.  U.  n  -,  fraiU  of  riitoe,  L  «1B : 

TTHHWrfntljtn    tl.    no    H..  I.    11 

tMltof  io  ttia  ddtr,  4U,  «14; 
baliaiM  diuord  ■4noiij  coda, 
prlndpls  of  """"C  otioaeLf  llk«  the- 
coda,  a. ;  onthoEolj.  diflsntiM  la 
Plato  ind  Xanophon,  4M  :  on  prefer 
and  aatrlflc      •'    "    '-    "■ 


dnami.Ac,  U.  <18  n 
It.  N6, 1  tse  H. :  on  ( 
n. ;  and  Plato,  dlftam 


„     iHutT,    tl.    --,      -    _ 

L  111;   lliBlT  ptoeemim,-  _ 
doUh.  lit  1  no  aoknUo  achi 


SiS 


kt«.  i«o, 
nd«d    br 
-     ^Ui   ..- 
Heraklh, 


Dj  anowHDH, 
a  f^^f^  eanjed 

and   Pannanldaa, 

kleldaa,  118:   ai>" 

tlpptu,  ilG ;  ibe  chi 

Iffltta  Good  and: 
801J>IERa,  daaa  of,  chaiactflilBUt 

tS ;  dlTiilon  ol  gnardUDl  Into  i 

and,  aj ;  Plato'i  trslning  compareil 

Willi  modem,  H8  ;  moder"  "' — '— 

ment  of  miUtarr  proftfiaJoi 
Bourn,  on  dwpotiim,  L  s: 

Bnished  poam  of,  mbject 


SOPHISUS,  a  I 
a  logical  •■ 
ojpopu 


pompna    i 
nnallx   d 


dlals^'attribtiMd  br 'blatorlana 
to.  i.  S71 ;  did  not  flnt  appl;  nagaU*« 
analTila     '-      "■- — 

lecUe    not    ^ „ 

chargo  bronght  by  0 
•ninit  Sokmtaa,  KB;  dl 
mntnaled  witb  Soknt*^,  1  _.  . 
Bokt«t«a  tha  gnatHt  Krlilio  of  bl* 
agi,  1.  lU;  BokcatM  a,  tL  IS9 
IL,  ISe  a.,  IBS,  IBS.  It.  lU, 
411  a.;  ileum  glTea  point  in 
common  between  Sokrataa  and,  U. 
U7 :  In  finlAuUmiu,  IM 1  not 
nprSHntsd  bv  Kalliklei,  SSft ; 
lli«  In  reiion  of  fuo^ru.  iU.  SHt  d>- 
Toted  to  tha  production 


a  of  Sokntei,  ii. : 


■aiihlitlQ 


)    Sokntea,    nS: 


loloplaii* 


miklnl,     110,     it.    a..      Hi.     t! 
L.     11?     ft.  ;     not     diitlngaliba 
flora  dlalectldan,  11.   tin,   til   i 


iddioia  tor  popn- 


Atp'Uub.dkt 


DT  tptoeb  IMnilll,  111  n.,  IVJ,  1*9 : 
bli&ixa  po«lbl^  Hnd  objgct  oj 
wafbitU  pnfMBlaii,  iki  n.,  °J4  ;  tm- 
pwfect  miulnli  of  propoaitloju^  236, 
feS ;  Ttoir  of  Uia  ugatire  nrrunoaii!!, 
t9T«  180;    theories   of   philiAjjphen 

■00 ;  li  ni  ona  or  mirny,  £01  i  diffi' 
aoJtlsi  mboDt  (HI  tad  n'xi-rru  (xquntly 
Kreot,  lA,,  WS;  tb«  iiintoiiuliita  uid 
&1S  IdaiUiti,  an;  ar),iiiui'nt  a^Liiit 
materikliiti.  it..  !£<,  2-:o.  siH;  reply 
open  to  mAter{aii«t.-i,  2l>4,  s.^ri  ^  nn^u. 
mant  aEniniit  IdeatlptA.  ''il.'/i^''' ;  thVir 

intended  to  MegLrii--'  i.r  l'y[]i<i- 
Splim'   relstiritr  ' "■""""" 


and  to  be  imi 
rbicbis 


id  nrt  botb  a^^rw  in  m 

^luit   i^nit    "only   iilvotic 
cation  ftgltiinott,"  "..,  «li.  ^^ 


tlon%piD 


from  oUier  dialogue.., 
with  Phadeit,  (M4,  H 


X^porvrt,  IL  lU  a. 

derinttoB,  IIL  101  i_, 

n^w,  IL  tre ;  ud  ■itiK,  MB  «. 

SOBim,  L  ISMSS,  Ut*. 

SotTL,  dsrinlioD  o<  foxf,  lli.  lOI  *. ; 
meialnf ,  li.  t8T  ih ;  prior  to  and 
Bton  powsrlol  thu  Iwdr,  tee,  «!». 
10;  the  nod  ud  the  bait  Kinl*  at 
work  InllM  oninna,  US;  a»  eoo- 
UnwHU  ooBslc^  tL  1*8  •>. ;  of  tha 
kooDoii,  Mt  IS  1*.  tW,  ttl  t  alBiiitT 
to  human,  UL  M  k.;  o(  kono^ 
podtha  asd  «laB«ita  of,  1*.  BS:  rf 
ptanl^MS;  doatiiiMOf  HonkMtDi. 
L  U 1  BnadaUaa.  M :  AtmiaitoTaa, 
H:  D^obftoa,  m  nu^TcSw 
Hon  of  •xtrtanoa.OL  MS,  ntTS 
«:  Bot  litouUta,  UtithSi  to 
bodr, iL  nt; Htnl on  Flato^  ri**, 
<14  ■. ;  a  mbtan,  Tafated,>8ai  Ufa 
a  atmiKle  batiraaa  bodr  and.  no, 

tioB  o(,  br  phUoiopbT.  U-  *W ;  pariO- 
oUon  of,  189;  urtm  ccnipuad  to 
ehitdnn'i  tMtUng.  UL  tatw. ;  mt-ar- 
■•taDoBadinittsd,aNO;inTtha,llLlI, 
ifiH.;  Letbnlts  an,  II.  U8  a.;  pta- 
oiMeaca  of,  naoenanp  bypotiwata 
lor  dldaetio  iiUaJ,  iiL  u'^utam- 
pa^cboils  ol  ordinarr  man  ouIt,  1L 
iST.  li.  SM;  mrtha  ol  deputed.  In 
RrjnMic.  H:  itate  afln  eaaDd- 
Irom  bodf,  U.  (IS;  jrat  mar 
imlitencT,  ii,  ; 

eoU  of,  lli.  aa 

IT.  £68 ;  aia  the  three  parte 


1.  It. 


!srr,= 


tripartite  ditislon  of.  ItB  a. ;  each 

^--"'' material  and  meotal, 

7  of  rational,  to  be  enl- 
M4 ,  DemiuTgna  coQJoina 
h  :kTid  one  bod;,  XS3,  US ; 

placea  a  oonl  In  each  atar, 
hiatal  godi  fabrioUe  c 


I  of  kon 


rs'iv 


■  with 


It,  as. 

Littr 

notion  of  tiTe 


QBHKBAL  laitXX. 


8r  AKTl,  onlsttand  co 
Uw  tinbldi  In'  ' 
lutrasUoB,  U. 

at,  S9;  mixed  rovem^ui 
king!    antoi^wd,    IL     n 

ud  Knte,  It.  180  n. ;  blmdsd 
vlth  Ptnlui  Is  Ci/ntKidut,  L  ta ; 
iBfliMiua  onphlloaoiibL-r'a  thaoilM, 
It.  IBl ;  SuoQpbon'ii  ijUat  of 
elunctm,  1«,  \&,  l£i;   Pia'  '    ' 

Xmk,  tn,  no  «.,  <M  ;   bosK 

■atnttOD*  toe  butov,  as ;  eadnnnca 
'•  — -iin  dlKlpUna  of,  186;  pali" 
If  ud  men,  t»,  iea  n. ,  SB£  I 

ldd«  109^    number    of 
'  -  -    dniokM 

■Crmuml  compuwl,  SSs. 
SFBcmc  and  foiBrlo  tc-nnt 


rttl^'p  ^^  *^-;  pHUDlIlfl*].  ]jik:i' filnori- 

meot.  SS9  n.  ;  and  mn»ic  llluitrii* 
coueocance   of  OnlM   ikiid    [nSnlli 

r,  febntiAct  namo 


■i>nuu.liL  MO  a. 

m      "■■"'' 

Bphbrx,  Uu  earth  a 
■.;Pjrth.«on>anm 
14 :  SplutT»t  tA  En 


lie  a  f  til  cipher™. 


Xm^iu^SO 


»  Dl  Spartan  institutluna 


on  thoorte^  IBI ;  do  aTtdance  of 
Flalo'i  itad;  o[  practlal  wotUu 
of  dlSeniit  InatituUoiu,  tsn x  Ail-' 
-  Bldei  on,  L  US  IL  1  dllHia  irtUInc  to 
I  ntl«l  liUnJ  of  Plata  and  Xm>- 
M>D,li.2S9a.;  Platonic tTpa of  obft- 
-"— '■    '"-—■—    '  -lophontla  la 

■eerakdant,'  tM; 
-Jon  with,  ti.  UO; 

iibln*d,iee:l^ato^ 

IdtkL  oompand  ulUi  AUmu,  *K; 
Uia  Axutan  adopted  la  Iwa,  17«,  nf 
a.,  US;  Plato  <anlM  abetnotlOB 
luther  (ban  Zauptum  or  ArlatoUa, 
IBS;  more  anxloaa  lot  good  tnat- 
neat  of  Deao^  O. ;  In  Artrtotletb* 
Seoe*  adjtancb,  not  memben,  of 
•Uta,18«i  model  dtr  maoUcaUe 
tl  .phUoeoDhr  and  polltlatl  powtr 
nnlted,    l) ;     penw£ul    raooMdon 


1  *ho  haie  omteoplatad  U«M 

an  relnotant  to  nnda&ke  Mtiro 
datiea,  to ;  aa  at  pneent  oinrtitatMi, 
the  hut  man  itande  aloof  bvm,M; 
Ideal,  how  to  b«  naliied,  TS,  IW  a. ; 
admltt«l  onlf  nrtlally  reaUubb, 
SIT ;  onlj  an  ootUne,  ISS ;  a  mllUan 
itmaucnxii,  183:  eecond,  a  oompm^ 
Die*  or  oll^rchical  and  demoovasal 
Motiment.  SSS,  tsj ;  Ariitotle  ob- 
lacU  to  Hato-i  Ideal,  It  le  two  atatoL 
m ;  objection  Talld  againit  hlTmn 
IdeaL  fw  *.;  PUto  lalle  from  aa 
Inlnlng  tor  Demoa,  IW ;  Plalo'i  Mat* 
impoiAla,  in  wbU  Hnee  trae,  US; 
from  ndietM  eatahllibed  MnUmenl*. 
Ul :  nneda,  common  want,  U.  SIS, 
UL  SSfTl'.  W.  HI.  Ill  >..  U);  hto- 
toileal  ntnepect  of  eocMr,  lOT-SM; 
aniJen  of  liidl<ldiial  bbiI,  11,  tt. 
r,  Tt-3l,  M ;  Hobbea  on,  U. ;  panl- 
lelinn  siauerated.  Ill,  HI,  lli ;  Hi 
■■Mint,  ^n.;  baalaof  Sjartan  In- 
■Utntieni  too  nuraw.  IS9 ;  ill*,  SSO,  I 
31^  334:  drailar  form,  nnwallsd,  )M: 
lulnenoe  ot  cUmite,  JSo  n. ;  wledom 


iperance  In  all  o .__. 

B6;  olaae  of  guardlana,  chuacter- 
iatlca,  13 :  dlifded  Into  nilen  and 
■oldlen, »  ;  eupa  dnUee  and  tnln- 

S(or  women  ai  men,  «,  K,  TT, 
-i ;     on     principle     that    mtrj    , 
dliien   belongi   to   the    dtj,    IBT ;     ' 
Duintalned   In    Lega,    and   haimo- 
nliea    with    andent    lagcndi,   igs : 
oontnut  with   Arlnotle,   IM:   <r»r- 


todtji'iii 


dtf  a  afetT,  SI,  tl 
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17B;  peeaBarft7  of  Pkto'k 
Bnmsn,  179;  PUto's  Tiew  oi 
wmJth,  190  m. ;  BO  family  Urn,  41, 
174^  176;  iemponuy  BamaffM  for 
gninliafw,  175  •  8 ;  TUUfu  aad 
Bodciii  MntimcBta,  19X.  IM : 
inflaenee  of  AphroditA  Twy  wmaR 
In  Platonic,  197,  S59; 
dMold  be  tertad  •g^biuA 
185;  aelf-eoiitrol  tfestad 
n9;  healthy,  has  tew  waata,  es- 
lanement  of  city's  waata,  S;  frooi 
Biutiplied  wanta,  war,  ift.;  perfee- 
tloB  of,  each  part  perforamiK  fta 
ovB  f nnctioii,  97 ;  one  man  can  do 
only  one  thing  wdl,  B,  S3,  18S. 
861;  unity  of  end  to  be  kepi  in 
Tiew,  417 ;  end,  happineas  td  entire 
slate,  96,  lao  n.;  and  virtne  of 
the  dtiaens,  417;  three  dasMS  in, 
.analogoos  to  reason,  energy.  Appe- 
tite, in  indiTidnal,  80;  flcfion  as  to 
ofigEn  of  rlisiM,  80 ;  f onr  stages  of 
•degeneracy,  79  •  84  :  piopoitions 
of  hapiriness  and  miserr  in  them. 
88 ;  in  healthy  oondit|<m,  poe- 
•"Sesses  wisdom,  oonrage,  temper* 
anoe,  Justice,  84 ;  laws  about  mar- 
riage, 828,  SSI,  S41.  844 ;  Ari- 
stotle, 198  -  201  ;  Malthas'  hiw 
reoc^ised  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
:S08;  number  of  dtizena,  178,  326, 
838 ;  limited,  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
196-201 ;  Aristotle,  326  n. ;  approxi- 
mation in  Mill,  199  n. ;  reanng  of 
•chfldren,  43,  44;  infanticide,  ib., 
177:  Aristotle,  202;  contrast  of 
modem  sentiment,  203  ;  citizens  of 
Plato's  ideal,  identified  with  ancient 
Athenians,  266 ;  dirision  of  citizens 
and  land,  tweWe  tribes,  829;  per- 
petuity of  lots  of  land,  326,  360; 
Aristotle,  826  n.  -  sucoeesion,  828 ; 
orphans,  guardians,  404,  406 ; 
limited  inequality  tolerated  as  to 
movable  property,  830;  no  private 
possession  of  gold  or  silver,  no  loans 
or  interest,  831 ;  distribution  of 
JUinual  produce,  861;  state  impor- 
tation of  necessary  articles,  ib. ; 
regulations  for  retailers,  21,  861, 
401 ;  admission  of  Metics,  862. 
i.  28S ;  of  strangers,  and  foreign  travel 
of  citizens,  414 ;  slavery,  342 ; 
Aristotle  differs^  344  n.  •  direct 
taxation,  accordmg  to  wealth,  331 ; 
four  classes,  fproperty  classification 
for  magistracies  and  votes,  ib.  ; 
thirty  -  seven  nomophylakes,  332  ; 
military  commanders  and  council, 
ib. ;  monthly  military  muster  of 
whole  population,  858 ;  electoral 
scheme,    888 ;     the    council,    and 


Council  to  oonprdieod  and  carry 
cnt  the  eMi,  418,  4S5,  480;  and 
anforoe  orthodox  creed,  419;  moat 
iBportani  magistrate,  minister  of  ' 
edocatioa,  SS8;  defence  of  terri- 
tory, nual  police,  835;  Spartan 
brjffiUa  compared,  886;  Xenapkom't 
Sdaal  of  an  active  dtisen,  L  214: 
be  admires  active  ooumeroe  and 
variety  of  pennits,  886;  enoooni^ 
SMBi  of  meties,  S88;  tiaining  of 
dtlaeDs,  886 ;  f onnatlon  of  treasury 

188;    distiibntioB    among 
three   oboli   eadi,  daOy, 

I  porpose  and  princi^a, 
M0;S41ii^;  see  OesimuMal,  PioUneal 
Art^  Ac. 

Sransmir,  ignocant  of  the  tne,  the 
ideal,  iL  89;  incompetent  to  teaoh, 
100,  857.  860,  869:  the  philoso. 
pher  the  fnHy  ooalifled  praeationer, 
114,  118,  118;  dinarsgement  of 
half-philoeopiien,  h^-politkiaBa, 
284;  dislike  of  Sokrates  and  So- 
pUsts,  856;  their  right  opinion, 
from  inspiiution,  242;  defects  of 
best  Athenian,  860;  considered  by 
Sokrates  as  spiritual  teachers  and 
trahiers,  862;  Phito's  idial.  863; 
relation  of  philosopher  to  pra^ctical, 
iiL  179, 183,  273 ;  deflniUon  of,  263. 

Stbersman,  simile  of,  iv.  53. 

Stbinhailt,  on  Platonic  canon,  reacts 
several,  L  309 ;  r6  <^ai^yi|f ,  ill  108  n.; 
ParmenidU,  109  n.,  245  n.;  Thecetitut, 
167  n.;  SopkiMtt$,  245  n.;  Kra^ut,  807 
n.;  MtnexmiUt  412  n. 

Steinthal,  no  objective  absolute.  iiL 
296  n. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  on  the  beantifol, 
IL  50  n.;  relativity  of  Imowledge,  iiL 
156  n. ;  Berkeley,  iv.  243  n. 

Stilpon,  nominalism  of,  L  167;  only 
identical  predication  possible,  166, 
168;  <^  Megan,  148. 

Stoics,  influenced  by  Herakleitns,  L 
27,  84  n. ;  developed  AnttsthenesT 
doctrines,  198 ;  practical  ^  life  pre- 
ferable, 181  n. ;  wayra.  avrov  crcica 
vpirreiy,  iv.  106  n.;  all-soflSdencY  of 
virtue,  giarm  of  doctrine  in  Republic, 
102 ;  fate,  L  143  n.;  view  of  Dialectic, 
871  n.;  style  of  their  works,  406; 
doctrine  of  one  oosmicsl  soul,  iL 
248  n. ;  notion  of  time,  iiL  101  n, : 
natural  rectitude  of  signification  or 
names,  286  n. ;  etjrmologies,  806  n.; 
sophisms  of,  il  128  n.,  188;  minnte 
reasons  of,  180  a.;  Cicero  on,- 157. 
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8TRAB0. 

Strabo,  Tmlne  of  poeta.  It.  162  n. 

Straton,  theory  of  aeoaatlon,  i.  6S  n., 
iiL  106  n. :  Plato's  doctrine  of  remi- 
niaoenoe,  u.  260  n. 

StrOmfbll,  on  ParmmUUMt  UL  71  m., 
76  m 

Subject,  independent  object  and,  do 
not  eiq;>lain  facte  of  oonaciouaneae, 
iii.  181 ;  perpetoaUj  implicated  with 
object,  118, 122  n^28. 128 ;  in  regard 
to  intelligible  world,  proTed  from 
Plato,  121,  126;  shown  more  easily 
than  in  reference  to  sense,  122; 
Hobb^  on.  117  m.;  relations  are 
nothing  in  the  object  without  a  com* 
paring  subject,  127 ;  see  RdaUvUif, 

SUBJBcnrx.  of   Xenophanes,  L   18; 

and  obiectiTe  views  of  ethics.  So- 
'  kratcM  oistinguished,  461 ;  unanimity 

coincident  with    objectiTe    dissent, 

ib. :  Plato's  reference  to  objectiTe 

and,  iiL  184. 
SuBJScnnsif,  an  objection  to  Bomo 

Mauura,  iiL  16L 

SUCKOW,  on  Meiuxenus,  iii.  418  n.; 
SophUth  and  PolUikui,  186  n. ;  Ltgti, 
iT.  481,  482. 

Suicide,  Hegeaias,  the  death-per- 
suader, L  202;  Cynics,  and  Indian 
Gymnosophists,  161  n. 

SvM^por,  derimtion,  iiL  801  n. 

SwMvvfMi  and  hiiMwiia  first  distin- 
guished by  Aristotle,  ilL  M  n.;  ovim- 
v^M*>««iL  194. 

SUSEMIHL.  on  Platonic  canon,  coin- 
cides with  Hermann,  L  810 ;  Timonu^ 
It.  218  m. 

Sydenham,  on  Aristippus  and  Eu- 
doxus,  i.  202  n.;  seat  of  happiness, 
iu.  872  n.;  PkUHna,  876  n. 

Stlloqistic  and  InductiTe  Dialectic, 

iL27. 
Stmposion,  of  Xenophon.  L  162 ;  date, 

iiL  26  n.;  compared  with  Plato's,  22 ; 

of  Epikurus,  ib.  m 

Sympotion,  the,  date,  L  807,  809.  811, 
812,  824,  iiL  26  n.;  purpose,  iL  882 
n.,  iii.  8;  antithesis  and  comple- 
ment of  Pkador^ '  22 ;  contains 
much  transcendental  assertion,  66 : 
censured  for  erotic  character,  8 
n.;  Idea  of  Beauty  exclnsiTely  pre- 
sented in,  18 ;  Eros,  Tiews  of  inter- 
locutors, 9 ;  a  Daemon  intermediate 
between  gods  and  men,  ib. ;  but  in 
Phadrut  a  powerful  god,  id.  n.,  11  n.; 
amends  empire  of  Necessity,  It. 
222  m. ;  diaoourse  of  Sokrates,  iiL 


TEMPSEAMOE. 

11 ;  analogy  of  Eros  to  philo- 
sophy, 10,  11 ;  the  stimulus  to 
mentu  procreation,  4,  6;  know- 
ledge, by  eToluUon  of  indwelling 
conceptions,  17:  exaltation  of  Bros 
in  a  few,  loTe  of  beauty  i%  gtntre,  7 ; 
common  desire  for  immortality,  6; 
attained  through  mental  procreation, 
beauty  the  stimulus,  ib.\  onlv  meta- 

Jhorical  immortality  recogniMd  in, 
7 :  Sokrates'  personal  appearance 
ana  peculiar  cnaracter.  10;  proof 
against  temptation,  20,  It.  287 ;  con- 
cluding scene,  iiL  19 ;  compared  with 
Xenophon.  22:  Pkadcn,  iL  8ffl,  iii. 
17-8,  22 ;  Phadrtu,  11  ».,  11, 16,  16-8  ; 
PkiUbut,  870  n.,  809;  reading  in  p. 
201 D,  ixoyrur^,  8  n. 

Syracuse,  the  Athenian  expedition 
against,  iii.  406. 

Syssitia,  It.  280 II.,  286  «.,  886,  846 

T. 

Tacitus,  It.  408  a.,  L  246  n. 

Taste,  Empedokles,  L  46;  Demokritns^ 

78. 

Taxation,  direct,  according  to  wealthy 
iT.  8SL 

Teaching,  denied  in  Menon,  iL  264  n.; 
lila^  and  niAtf.  diatinct,  ib..  ilL  172 
n. ;  Knowledge  to  be  elicited  out  of 
untutored  mind,  how  far  correct, 
iL  249 ;  dialectician  alone  can  teach, 
iiL  87 ;  idiaJ,  unrealiaable.  61 ;  booka 
(q.  T.)  and  lecturea  of  little  uae,  84 ; 
proper  uae  of  dialectic  and  rhetoric, 
40;  of  rhetoriciana,  practical  Talue 
of,  46 ;  Soknttea*  and  Ariatotle'a 
Tiewa,  63  n. ;  exerdsea  for  atudenta, 
79.  80  n.,  90  n. ;  parenta'  jealouay 
towarda  influential  teachers,  iL 
266  n. 

T»x^*"J«.  iL  272  n. 

Teleolooy,  physiology  of  Timamt 
subordinated  to  ethical.  It.  267 :  see 
EndM. 

Temperance,  <rM^po<n;Ki),  iL  168  n. ; 
as  treated  br  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
170 ;  is  self-knowledge,  165 :  and 
with  justice  the  condition  of  hap- 

Siness  and  freedom,  12;  the  con- 
ition  of  Tirtue  and  happiness, 
868 :  and  intelligence  identicaL 
hsTing  same  contrary,  270 ;  a  kind 
of  sedateness.  objections,  164;  a 
TarietT  of  feelmg  of  shame,  refuted, 
ib. ',  doing  one's  own  business,  re- 
futed, 166;    as  cognition  ol  oogni* 


TCnttNAmi, 


Uoa  tod  ot  DOD-eonilllim,  ol  no  UT ; 
ana  tm  oat  end,  BapplmM,  1»,  ukd 
UO;  not  tha  ■alaiea  ol  good  wul      Uw 


TBBOPOMPCm. 


wMti,  dUBcnltlN  munSwd  in  Ptli- 
Oau,  UL  m ;  In  ftato,  It.  M-t ; 
dIMIncUcn  glhead  bBtwan  JoMice 


teUpiM.  «  m. ;  fontold  aoliiiH, «  n. ; 
lnUwprMnt»d  br  Cican,  it, 

Btpfiittt,  a.  lu  %. 

nmllm,  date,  L  tOr-lO,  111,  >U, 
tM.  ne  n.,  IL  XM  n,  111.  Ill  K.  1  pvi^ 
POH,  ler  K.,  1701  mna,  ITT;  iTMt 
■dmiM  In  noaljtienl  tmrebologT. 
IN:  nogitlia  reralt,  ITS:  dU. 
•  saltliB  not  •olTsd  In  ut  otlitr  dl>- 
lognt,  180 :  •^bbnu  In,  IBB  n. ; 
Ufa  U^uW,  L  IM  ■.:  mathol 
onntnutMl  vlth  MUJhit,  UL  SSS  n.; 
KenatT  and  pareoiucM,  110;  Bo- 
kntW  menu]  abatatrie,  119;  what 
ll  knowledJie,  111  ;  Hnilble  penap- 
Hon,  a.,  IIS,  IM.  SM;  diKtAoe  «■ 


Uw  mind  aeca  sot  aiU  but  Uni^ik 
the  ana,  IW;  Uu  nlnd  makaa 
aoranil  JadnnaDta  by  ilaaU.  ItO: 
knoirfed<a  nei  In  tin  ndnd^  eom- 
puiaon*  iMncUng  aanalMn  panap. 
llofu,  Ul ;  olffaranoa  from  modam 
Tiawi,  IN ;  ooaidtttia  li  lent  minion 
-otiteamailn,  IW  ■>. ;  an  faba 
qdnlonanxiibU,  in,  Ml  •>. ;  «*x«i 
■-''-"-■  In  tba  nlmd.  U»; 


XUblst  In  tl 
QBHncBon  of  paaaaadag,  aaa  ukunv 
■ctOiJlT  In  band,  kuoiriadta,    ITOi 
(India    el    pigaon^ifa,  I7<  '     >•■— 
oplBlon  Impsaribla  or  >  ■ 
nunr  vbat  be  doaa  notki 


Plito^  aipoiltloa  coafsHd.  114 : 
reUtl'ltyof  aenslble  facU.  liO, IM: 
dlTerpencM  of  mon,  from  manUl  and 

man  and  pblloaaphei  comntied,  K3; 
the  goDDUia  mler  a  ihopberd.  If.  10  ' 
nUtiiitr  twofold,  to  comparing 
aabjact,  and  to  uiotber  object,  b^ 
aldea  tba  one  dlractly  doacrlbeil.  ill. 
U7 ;  relations  are  nottilnc  In  Che 
object  vithoat  a  comparing  anbject, 
ib. ;  no  abeolate  em,  129  ;  argiunenUi 


Dper  qualja^ 


oognmooa,  refntad,  in;  !._ 

mmiBniileaU  tena  mlabm,  not  kaow- 
ladga.in;  knouMgaii boaanlBiga 
>la<  nttoaal  •nlaaattuu,  iTlTiuar 
locr  ot  elamenta  nod  wwnda. 
a.;  nfecied,  ITS;  oomnnd  with 
PhRlrw, » 1  «|K|>st(n,ll. ;  SHtUitb, 
ISl  a.,  IBT.  tr.  Ml,  Vt,  ni;  PMtOui, 
18S  n..  18T,  tX ;  tnlttai.  tK ;  PMili 
fru,  >3Gii. 
7Vi«i>,  antheatldty.  L  SOt,  HB.  I1B, 

IL  as.  100  B..  lor;  proiiiitr,  loo 

n. ;  analogr   wltb   latMi,  IM ;    Ita 

pUliu  eccenCrlcit)'  o[  Soliratn'  lOG; 
Tbeatieg  dnim  a  tencfaBr  o[  wiadom. 


aiperiencaofliieifimOT,  103;rhea««B 
anxiouB  to  be  Sokr^tea'  companion, 

Thebuis,  lit  M  il 

THEKISTltlS.  L  33a  K. 

Tbeodorl's,  [.  ioi. 

TaKOLOOT,  not  a  progreaalTe  adence, 
irimitlie.   contrnalad    by 

itad.  fitliflio*.  ' 

Theopmrlitus.    friend    of    PtoIsniT 

Soter,  I.  27B  ;  banlilied  fitim  Attaeu, 

ii.  K,  :  chaiiFB  in  Peripatetic  achool 

alter doath ot, Z7i ; phjalolan,  Ma.: 

:iws  Demok^lean 


hlnuell  to  be  ictailible.  145 :  It 
dialectic— not  trae,  I4S:  » 
paicepUoa  dcea  not  Include  m 


si 


;  l>Iatu'9 
I,  1..  4M 


eatth^B 


sible    Tbiopompus,  t 
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THSORT. 

mind,  iii.  74  n.;  on  profeflrion  of 
Sophist,  L  212  Ik ;  authonhip  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  118  n.,  116. 

Thbort,  difference  between  precepts 
and,  It.  18L 

Thomson,  on  ParmetddSa,  iiL  84  n. 

Thonissen,  It.  880  n. 

Thracums,  It.  88. 

TmLASTLLUS,  on  Platonic  canon,  i.  966 ; 
follows  Aristophanes'  classification, 
286, 299 ;  not  an  internal  sentiment, 
296;  trostworthiness,  299;  acknow- 
ledged till  16th  centory,  801 ;  more 
trojBtworthy  than  modems,  886;  classi- 
fles  in  Tetralogies  works  of  Plato  and 
Demokritus,  278  n.;  not  the  order  es- 
tablished by  Plato,  886  «. ;  dassi- 
flcation  of  Demokritus,  296  n,; 
Plato's  works  —  dramatic,  philoso- 
phical, 289;  his  principle,  294  n.; 
InooiigraitT,  294;  of  Search,  of  Bx- 
poeitlon— aefective  but  nseiol,  861 ; 
erroneonsly  applied,  864  :  coincides 
with  Aristotle's  two  methods,  Dia- 
lectic, DemonstratiTe,  862 ;  sub- 
classes recognised,  866 ;  the  scheme, 
when  prinaples  correctly  applied, 
866 ;  did  not  doubt  Hipparthut^  297 
Hi.  ;  nor  Bratta^  iL  121 ;  KltUoplum  in 
Rqmblie  tetralogy,  ilL  419. 

THKASTMACHUS,  iiL  419,  It.  7. 

Thuctdides,  pupil  otSokrates,  IL  102 ; 
probably  never  read  by  Plato,  iiL 
411  n. ;  the  gods' jealousy.  It.  166  n. ; 
speeches  of  Ferikles,  iL  878  tk,  878, 
It.  148  a. ;  Melian  dialogue,  iL  841 «., 
L  180  n. 

%vii6tf  derimtion,  iii.  801  n, 

Thurot,  on  Sophists,  L  889  fk 

TlKDEMANN,  L  182  n. 

Tinunu,  dato,  i.  807,  809,  811-8,  816, 826, 
iiL  868  n. ;  sequel  to  Republie,  !▼.  216  ; 
Is  earliest  physical  theory  extant  in 
its  author's  words,  216 ;  how  much 
mythical,  266  n. ;  relation  to  old 
Qreek  cosmogonies,  L  87,  !▼.  266  n. ; 
coincidence  with  Ozpheus,  ib. ; 
adopted  by  Alexandrine  Jews  as  a 
parallel  to    Mosaic    Qenesis,    266; 

Shysiology  subordinated  to  ethical 
aleology,  267;  Plato's  theory,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  merely  an  cuc*k 
Atfyot,  217 ;  contrast  with  Sokiates, 
Xsokiates,  Xenophon,  ib.  :  subject 
and  persons,  216;  position  and 
character  of  PvUuu^orean  Tlnueus, 
216 ;  fundamental  (ustinction  of  ent 
and  JUntiOf  219:  no  ktuneUdgt  of 
koemos  obtainable,  220 ;  Deminigus, 


TIMJ1U8. 

Ideas,  and  Chaos  postulated.  i6.,  iiL 
121 ;  Demiurgus,  how  conceived  by 
other  philosophers  of  same  century. 
It.  264 ;  kosmos  a  living  being  and  a 
n>d,  220, 228 ;  lime  be^  with,  227 ; 
Demiurgus  produces  kosmos  by  per- 
suading Necessity,  220,  288 :  process 
of  demiurgic  construction,  iiL  409  n.. 
It.  228 ;  copy  of  the  Avt^^^hok,  228. 
227,  286  It..  268;    body,  form,   and 
rotation  of  kosmos,  226,  229,  287, 262 ; 
chance  of  view  in  Bpinomu,  424  n. : 
position  and  elements   of  soul  of 
Kosmoe,  226 ;  affinity  to  human,  iii. 
866  n. ;  four  elements  not  primiuTe, 
It.  288;  varieties  of  each  element, 
242;  forms  of  the  dements,   289; 
Ideas  and  Materia  Prima,  iiL  897  m., 
iv.    289:     primordial    chaos,    240; 
smmietncal  theory  of  the  elements, 
ib. ;  borrowed  from  Pythagoreans,  L 
849  m. ;    Aristotle  on,   iv.    241    n. ; 
primary    and    visible     gods.    229; 
secondary  and  generatea  |n>as,  280 ; 
Plato's  acquiescence   in   tradition, 
2804),  241  n. ;  address  of  Demiurgus 
to  generated  gods,  288 ;  preparationa 
for  man's  construction,  a  soul  placed 
in  each  star,  286;    construcnon  of 
man,  248 ;  DemiurKUS  eoi\)oins  three 
souls  and  one  body,  288 ;  generated 
gods  fabricate  cranium  as  miniature 
of  koemos,  with  rational  soul  rota- 
ting within,  286 ;  mount  cranium  on 
a  taU  body,  236 :  man  the  cause  of 
evil,  284 ;  inconsistency,  ib.  n. ;  oigans 
of  sense,  236 ;  soul  nipartite,  com- 
pared with  Phadon,  iL   884;    the 
eentle,  tender,  and  lesthetical  emo- 
tions omitted,  iv.  149  n. ;  each  part 
at  once  material  and  mental.  267 : 
seat  of,  269  m ;  thoracic,  function  ox 
heart  and  lungs.  246,  269  n. ;  abdo- 
minal, function  of  liver,  246,  269; 
seat  of  prophetic  agency,  246 ;  func- 
tion of  spleen,  ib. ;  object  of  length  ol 
intestinal  canal,  247:    bone,  flesh, 
'  marrow,  naUs,  mouu,  teeth,   247  ; 
vision,  sleep,  dreams,  287 ;  advantages 
of  sight  and  hearing,  ib.  ;  mortal  soul 
of  plants,  248  ;    pUnte   for  man's 
nutrition,    ib. :    general  survey  of 
diseases,  249 ;  Plato  compared  with 
Aristotle    and     Hippokxates.    260; 
mental  diseases  arise  from  body,  260 ; 
no  man  voluntarily  wicked.  249 ;  pre- 
servative and  healing  agencies,  250 ; 
treatment  of  mind  by  itself,  261 ; 
rotations  of  kosmoe  to  be  studied, 
262;    contrast    of    Plato's    admira- 
tion, with  degenerate  realities,  262, 
264 ;  genesis  of  women  and  inferior 
animals  from  degenerate  man,  262; 
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degenenu^  originally  intended,  96S ; 
poetical  dose,  26i ;  oompared  with 
Frotofforcu,  iL  268  n.  ;*  Pkoedon,  888, 
407  n.,  411,  412,  422.  iT.  889  n. ; 
Pkadnu,  ib,;  TUoBlitut,  liL  168; 
PhitUnu,  897  n. ;  JtepuUie,  It.  88  tk, 
863  n. ;  leget,  276,  889  n, ;  BpimamU, 
424  n. 

TniB.  contents  of  the  idea  of ,  L  80  «. j 
ana  space  comprised  in  Parmenider 
ensJ9 :  Hexitkleitas'  doctrine.  It.  828 
«. ;  Plato's  imagination  of  momentary 
stoppages  in,iVL  100,  102 ;  Aristotle, 
108:  DM3UI  with  the  kosmos, It.  827; 
dimcoltiesof  DioddrosKronoSfL  146 ; 
Stoical  belief,  ilL  101  iw;  Harris,  i. 
146  n.;  calendar  of  andents,  ir.  826  n. 

TmocRACT,  It.  79. 

Tract,  Destutt,  Bcmo  Jfimraro,  liL 
292  n. :  indiTidi]allBm,189  n.;  origin  of 
language,  828  n. 

Trade,  see  dmuiMroe. 

Traoedt,  mixed  pleasnre  and  pain  ex- 
cited  by,  iii  865  n. ;  Plato's  aversion 
to  Athenian,  iv.  816,  360 ;  jpecoliar  to 
himself,  317 ;  Aristotle  differs,  ib.  n. 

Trendelenburg,  on  Platonic  canon.  L 
846  fi.;  PhiUbut,  ill.  898  n.;  relativity 
of  knowledge,  124  n. 

Trent,  Gooncil  of ,  L  890  n. 

Truth,  and  Qood  and  Real,  coalesce  in 
Plato's  mind.  il.  88,  iU.  891 ;  obtainable 
by  reason  only,  Demokritas*  doctrine, 
i.  72  ;  the  search  after,  the  business 
of  life  to  Sokrates  and  Plato,  896 ;  pa- 
te interesting,  403;  modem  search 
goes  on  silently.  869 ;  philosophy  is 
reasoned,  viirix ;  its  criterion,  (L  247 ; 
resides  in  universals,  411,412,  It.  3 it.; 
necessary,  ill.  253  n.  *  all  peisuasion 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of,  28 ;  gene- 
rating  cause  of  error.  33 :  dialectic  the 
stantmrd  for  classifying  sciences  as 
more  or  less  true.  383;  classification  of 
true  and  false,  how  applied  to  cogni- 
tions, 894  ;  its  valuable  principles,  895; 
is  falsehood  possible?  199;  is  theoreti- 
cally possible,  and  its  production 
may  be  object  of  such  a  profession  as 
Sophists,  214;  lie  for  useful  end, 
justifiable,  ii.  347  n.,  iv.  3  n.;  Ari- 
stoUe  on,  iil.  386  n. ;  see  Mylhe, 

TUROOT,  on  etymology,  iiL  803  n. ; 
Existence,  135  n. ;  nopelessness  of 
defining  common  and  vague  terms, 
iL  186  n. 

Ttndall,  Prop.,  i.  873  n. 

Type  gives  natural  groups,  definition 
classes,  ii.  48, 193  n. 


VIBTUS. 

u. 

USBERWBO,  on  Platonic  canon,  at- 
tempts reconcilement  d  Schleler- 
macher  and  Hermann,  L  818 :  the 
Dialognes,  401  n. ;  ThteeUtMi,  UL  167 
«.;  SikittSt,  186  n.,  868,  869  «.;  Peli- 
Uhu,  186  n. ;  PMUbua,  868  n. :  2%n- 
«M,  i6.,  iv.  866  n.;  Men$xenu$,  iU.  418 
11^;  Ideas,  It.  889  n. 

UmYSRSAUL  debates  about  meaning, 
iiL  76-7;  different  views  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  76;  definition  of.  the 
obieet  of  the  Sokratic  dialeotie,  L 
468;  Sokrates  son^it  the  comm<m 
duuaeteristio,  Plato  found  it  in  hia 
Idea,  464 ;  process  of  forming,  IL  87 ; 
truth  lerides  in,  411-8,  iv.  8  «.; 
amidst  particulars,  iiL  857 ;  diffennt 
dialognes  oompared,  ib. ;  how  ia 
generic  unity  distributed  amonc 
■pedes and  individuals,  889;  natural 
coalescence  of  finite  and  infinite. 
840;  illustration  from  speech  and 
music,  842 ;  explanation  insnflBdent, 
848;  see/dau.  One. 

Upton,  sophism  Kvpici^r,  L  141  m. 

USEPUL,  the  Good,  iL  80 ;  the  Just  or 
Good— general  but  not  constant  ex- 

Elanatlon  in  Plato,  88 ;  the  lawful  ia 
tie,  86 ;  not  identical  with  the  beau- 
tiful, 44,  60  n. 

Utilitarianism,  its  standard,  IL  81D 
n.;  doctrine  of  Sokrates,  849,  864  m.; 
^eory  in  Protagmxu,  808 ;  Rqpublie, 
iv.  8  n.,  12, 14, 104. 

Vacherot,  L  876  n. 

Vacuum,  theory  of  Demokritos,  L  67  ; 
Pythagorean  different  from  Plato's 
doctrine,  iv.  226  n. 

Varro,  etymologies,  IiL  811  n. 

VaughaN,  Dr.,  iv.  880  n. 

Veron,  M.,  Relativity,  iiL  144  m 

ViROiL,  general  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis in,  iL  426  n. 

Virtue,  identified  with  knowledge  by 
Sokrates,  ii.  67  n.,  289,  240,  821 ;  of 
wAot,  unsolved,  244;  Sokrates  and 
Plato  dwell  too  exclusively  on  in- 
tellectual conditions,  67-8, 88;  its  one 
sufficient  condition,  perfect  state  of 
the  intelligence.  149 ;  is  it  teachable, 
282,  239,  240,  266,  276,  iiL  880.  a. : 
Xenophon  on,  L  280;  plnralitj  of 
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Svknta^  dDCtriaa  i^nml,  tU.SU; 

IL,  Ut  ■. ;  ImnoTtatH:^  ol  ueII  il. 
UD  >.:  on  flUkt  bmUtoda,  If.  SM 
K. :  Bctntiw  on  qulttls  for  wu,  L 
Ut  ■■ ;  Sobato^  >l<w  or  iliMoric.  ii. 
tn  ■.:  iditliiB  <d  ndBd  to  konioa, 
O.  MS;  Ui>  goU  }ml^.  Ii.  lAfi 
a.;  tjtaaga  la  old  ■«,  PUlo  ooo- 
ftntXtU;  ooBlaSA  vHli  PUto 
E^niHH,  It.  ni;  iratka,  L  US : 
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